Ou  the  Brmk. 
[LuTTKEi.L  OK  AKAN.— Frontispiece.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A   WILD   LANDSCAPE. 


*'  Oif E  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives,"  says  the  adage  ;  and  there 
is  a  peculiar  force  in  the  maxim  when  ap- 
plied to  certain*  remote  and  little-visited 
districts  in  tliese  islands,  where  the  people 
are  about  as  unknoAvn  to  ns  as  though  they 
inhabited  some  lonely  rock  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

While  the  great  world,  not  very  far  off, 
busies  itself  with  all  the  appliances  of  state 
and  science,  amusing  its  leisure  by  prob- 
lems which,  once  on  a  time,  would  have 
been  reserved  for  the  studies  of  philosophers 
and  sages,  these  poor  creatures  drag  oh  an 
existence  rather  beneath  than  above  the 
habits  of  savage  life.  Their  dwellings,  their 
food,  their  clothes,  such  as  generations  of 
their  fathers  possessed  ;  and  neither  in  their 
culture,  their  aspirations,  nor  their  ways, 
advanced  beyond  what  centuries  back  liad 
seen  them. 

Of  that  group  of  islands  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland  called  the  Arraus,  In- 
nishmore  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  neg- 
lect and  desolation.  Probably  within  the 
wide  sweep  of  the  British  islands  there 
could  not  be  found  a  spot  more  irretrieva- 
bly given  up  to  poverty  and  barbarism. 
Some  circular  mud  hovels,  shaped  like  bee- 
hives, and  with  a  central  aperture  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke,  are  the  dwellings  of  an 
almost  naked,  famine-stricken  iieoplc,v/hosc 
looks,  language,  and  gestures  mark  them 
out  for  foreigners  if  tJicy  chance  to  come 
over  to  the  mainland.  Deriving  their  scanty 
subsistence  almost  entirely  from  fiyhing  and 
kelp-burning,  they  depend  for  life  upon  the 
chances  of  the  seasons,  in  a  spot  where 
storms  are  all  but  perpetual,  and  where  a 
day  of  comparative  calm  is  a  rare  event. 

Curious  enough  it  is  to  mark  that  in  this 
wild  ungenial  spot  civilization  had  once  set 
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foot,  and  some  Christian  pilgrimf?  foaiitl  a 
resting-jilace.  There  is  no  certain  recovd 
of  whence  or  hovf  they 'first  came,  but  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Finbar  dates  from  an  early  cen- 
tury, and  the  strong  walls  yet  attest  the  size 
and  proportions  of  the  ancient  monastery. 
Something  like  forty  years  ago  the  island- 
ers learned  that  the  owner  of  the  island,  of 
whose  existence  they  then  heard  for  the  first 
time,  proposed  to  come  over  and  live  there, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  few  workmen  arrived, 
and,  in  some  wocks,  converted  the  old  crypt 
of  the  Abbey  into  something  habitable,  add- 
ing two  small  chambers  to  it,  and  building 
a  chimney — a  work  of  art — vvdiich,  whether 
meant  for  defence  or  some  religions  object, 
was,  during  its  construction,  a  much-de- 
bated question  by  the  people.  The  inten- 
tion to  resume  a  sovereignty  v/hich  had  lain 
so  long  in  abeyance  would  have  been  a  bold 
measure  in  such  a  spot  if  it  had  not  been 
preceded  by  the  assurance  that  the  chief 
meant  to  disturb  nothing,  dispute  nothing 
of  Vested  interests.  They  were  told  that  he 
who  was  coming  was  a  man  weary  of  the 
world  and  its  ways,  who  desired  simply  a 
spot  of  earth  where  he  miglit  live  in  peace, 
and  where,  dying,  he  might  leave  his  bones 
with  the  Luttrells,  v/hose  graves  for  genera- 
tions back  thronged  the  narrow  aisle  of  the 
church.  These  facts,  and  that  he  had  a 
fjickly  wife  and  one  child,  a  boy  of  a  few 
3-ears  old,  were  all  that  they  knew  of  him. 
If  the  bare  idea  of  a  superior  was  distasteful 
in  a  community  vdiere  common  misery  had 
t;mght  brotherhood,  the  notion  was  dis- 
pelled at  sight  of  the  sad  sorrow-stricken 
man  who  landed  on  an  evening  of  Se]> 
tember,  and  walked  from  the  boat  througli 
the  surf  beside  his  wife,  as  two  sailors  car- 
ried her  to  shore.  He  held  his  little  boy's 
hand,  refusing  the  many  offers  that  were 
made  to  carry  him,  though  the  foaming 
water  surged  at  times  above  the  little  fel- 
low's waist,  and  made  him  jdunge  with 
childish   glee   and   laughter  ;    that   infant 
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courage  and  ligbt-hcartcdness  going  farther 
into  tiie  hearts  of  tlio  .wild  peo])lc  than  if 
the  father  had  come  to  greet  them  with 
costly  presents  ! 

John  Luttrell  was  not  above  six-anJ- 
thirty,  but  he  looked  fifty  ;  his  hair  was 
perfectly  white,  his  blue  eyes  dimmed  and 
circled  with  dark  wrinkles,  his  shoulders 
stooped,  and  his  look  downca;:t.  Of  his  wife 
it  could  be  seen  that  she  had  once  been 
handsome,  but  her  wasted  figure  and  inces- 
sant cough  showed  she  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  consum])tion.  Tlie  child  was  a  picture 
of  infantile  beauty,  and  that  daring  boldness 
which  sits  so  gracefully  on  childhood.  If 
lie  was  dressed  in  the  very  cheapest  and 
least  costly  fashion,  to  the  islanders  he 
seemed  attired  in  -very  splendor,  and  his 
jacket  of  dark  crimson  cloth  and  a  little 
feather  that  lie  v'ore  in  his  cap  sufficed  to 
win  for  him  the  name  of  the  Prince,  which 
he  never  lott  afterward. 

It  could  not  be  su23posed  that  such  an 
event  would  not  create  a  great  ct ir  and  com- 
motion in  the  little  colony  ;  the  ways,  the 
looks,  the  demeanor,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  new  comers,  furnishing  for  weeks, 
and  even  months,  topics  for  conversation  ; 
but  gradually  this  wore  itself  out.  Molly 
Eyan,  the  one  sole  domestic  servant  who 
accompanied  the  Luttrells,  being  of  an 
uncommunicative  temper,  contributed  no 
anecdotic  details  of  in-door  life  to  stimulate 
interest  and  keejD  curiosity  alive.  All  that 
they  knew  of  Luttrell  was  to  meet  him  in 
his  Avalks,  and  receive  the  short,  not  over- 
courteous  nod  with  which  he  acknov/ledged 
their  salutations.  Of  his  wife,  they  only 
saw  the  wasted  form  that  half  lay,  half  eat 
at  a  window  ;  so  that  all  their  thoughtrj 
were  centred  in  the  child — the  Prince — Vvdio 
came  fam.iliarly  amongst  them,  uncared  for 
and  unheeded  by  his  ov/n,  and  free  to  pass 
his  days  with  the  other  children  as  they 
heaped  vv'ood  upon  the  kelp  fires,  or  helped 
the  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets  upon  the 
shore.  In  the  innocence  of  their  i^rimitive 
life  this  familiarity  did  not  trench  upon  the 
respect  they  felt  they  owed  him.  They  did 
not  regard  his  presence  as  anything  like 
condescension,  they  could  not  think  cf  it  as 
derogation,  but  they  felt  throughout  that 
he  was  not  one  of  them,  and  his  golden  hair 
and  his  tiny  hands  a:--d  feet  were  as  unmis- 
takable marks  of  station  as  though  he  wore 
a  coronet  or  carried  a  sceptre. 

The  unbroken  melancholy  that  seemed  to 
mark  Luttrell's  life,  his  imcom.municative- 
ness,  his  Avant  of  interest  or  sympathy  in 
all  that  went  on  around  him,  would  have 
inspired,  by  themselves,  a  sense  of  fear 
amongst  the  people;  but  to  these  traits  were 


added  others  that  seemed  to  augment  this 
terror.  His  days  were  i)a£sed  in  search  of 
relics  and  antiquarian  'objects,  of  which  the 
Abbey  possessed  a  rich  store,  and  to  their 
simple  intelligence  thet;e  things  smacked  of 
magic.  To  Jiear  the  clink  of  his  spade 
Avitnin  the  walls  of  the  old  church  by  d<iy, 
and  to  see  the  lone  light  in  liis  chamber 
Avhere  it  was  rumored  he  sat  sleepless 
throughout  the  night, were  always  enough  to 
exact  a  paternoster  and  a  benediction  from 
the  peasant,  wliose  whole  religious  training 
began  and  ended  v.ith  these  offices. 

Nor  was  the  child  destined  to  escape  the 
influence  of  this  popular  inq^rcssion.  He 
was  rarely  at  home,  and, when  there,  scarcely 
noticed  or  spoken  to.  His  poor  sick  mother 
would  draw  him  to  her  heart,  and  as  she 
pressed  his  golden  locks  close  to  her,  her 
tears  would  fall  fast  upon  them,  but  dread- 
ing lest  her  sorrow  should  throw  a  shade 
over  his  sunny  hapijiness,  she  v/ould  try  to 
engage  him  m  some  out-of-door  pursuit 
again — send  him  off  to  ask  if  the  fishermen 
had  taken  a  full  haul,  or  when  some  one's 
new  boat  would  be  ready  for  launching. 

Of  the  room  in  Avhich  the  recluse  sat,  and 
vdierein  he  alone  ever  entered,  a  chance 
peep  through  the  i\y-covered  casement 
offered  nothing  A'ery  reassuring.  It  was  a 
narrow,  lofty  chamber,  with  a  grcined  roof 
and  a  flagged  floor,  formed  of  ancient  grave- 
stones, the  sculptured  sides  downv/ards. 
Two  large  stuffed  seals  sat  guardwisc  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace,  over  which,  on 
a  bracket,  v/as  an  enormous  human  skull, 
an  inscription  being  attached  to  it,  vv  ith  the 
reasons  for  believing  its  size  to  be  gigantic 
rather  than  the  consequences  of  diseased 
growth.  Strange-shaped  bones,  and  arrow- 
heads, and  stone  spears  and  javelins  deco- 
rated the  Avails,  with  amber  ornaments  and 
clasps  of  metal.  A  massive  font  serA^ed  as 
a  Avashstand,  and  a  broken  stone  cross 
formed  a  coat-rack.  In  one  corner,  en- 
closed by  two  planks,  stood  an  humble  bed, 
and  opposite  the  fire  was  the  only  chair  in 
the  chamber — a  rude  contrivance,  fashioned 
from  a  root  of  bog-oak,  black  with  centuries 
of  interment. 

It  Avas  late  at  night  that  Luttrell  sat  here, 
reading  an  old  volume,  Avhose  parchment 
cover  v/as  stained  and  discolored  by  time. 
The  AvindoAV  was  open,  and  offered  a  wide 
vicAv  OA'cr  the  sea,  on  Avhich  a  faint  moon- 
light shone  out  at  times,  and  whose  dull 
surging  plash  broke  with  a  uniform  measure 
on  the  shore  beneath, 

TAvice  had  he  laid  down  his  book,  and, 
opening  the  door,  stood  to  listen  for  a 
moment,  and  then  resumed  his  reading ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  images  did  not 
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engage  his  attention,  nor  was  he  able,  as  he 
sought,  to  find  occupation  in  tlieir  contents. 

At  last  there  came  a  gentle  tap  to  the 
door  ;  he  arose  and  opened  it.  It  was  the 
woman-servant  who  formed  his  household, 
who  stood  tearful  and  trembling  before 
him. 

"  Well  ?"  said  he,  in  some  emotion. 

"Fatlier  Lowrie  is  come,"  said  she 
midlj. 

He  only  nodded,  as  though  to  say,  ' 
on." 

"And  he'll  give  her  the  rights,"  continued 
she  ;  "  but  he  says  he  hopes  that  you'll  come 
over  to  Belmullet  on  Sunday,  and  declare 
at  the  altar  how  it  was." 

"  Declare  what  ?  "  cried  he  ;  and  his  voice 
rose  to  a  key  of  passionate  eagerness  that 
was  almost  a  shriek.      "  Declare  what  ?" 

"  He  means,  that  you'll  tell  the  people 
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"Send  him  here  to  me,"  broke  in  Lut- 
trell,  angrily.  "  I'm  not  going  to  discuss 
this  with  you." 

"  Sure  isn't  he  giving  her  the  blessed 
■  Sacrament  ! "  said  she,  indignantly. 

"  Leave  me,  then — leave  me  in  peace," 
said  he,  as  he  turned  away  and  leaned  his 
head  on  the  chimuey-piece  ;  and  then,  with- 
out raising  it,  added,  "  and  tell  the  priest 
to  come  to  me  before  he  goes  away." 

The  woman  had  not  gone  many  minutes, 
when  a  heavy  step  approached  the  door,  and 
a  strong  knock  was  heard.  "  Come  in  !  " 
cried  Luttrell,  and  there  entered  a  short, 
slightly-made  man,  middle-aged  and  active- 
looking,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  tall, 
straight  forehead,  to  whom  Liittrell  mo- 
tioned the  only  chair  as  he  came  forward. 

"  It's  all  over,  sir.  She's  in  glory  !  "  said 
he,  reverently. 

"  AVithout"^pain  ?  "  asked  Luttrell. 

"  A  parting  pang — no  more.  She  was 
calm  to  the  last.  Indeed,  her  last  words 
were  to  repaat  what  she  had  pressed  so  often 
upon  me. " 

"I  know — I  know  !"  broke  in  Luttrell, 
impatiently.     "  I  never  denied  it." 

"  True,  sir  ;  but  you  never  acknowledged 
it,"  said  the  priest,  hardily.  "  When  you 
had  the  courage  to  make  a  peasant  girl  your 
wife,  you  ought  to  have  had  the  courage  to 
declare  it  also." 

"  To  have  taken  her  to  the  court,  I  hope — 
to  have  presented  her  to  royalty — to  have 
paraded  my  shame  and  my  folly  before  the 
world  whose  best  kindness  was  tliat  it  for- 
got me  !  Look  here,  sir ;  my  wife  was 
brought  up  a  Catholic  ;  I  never  interfered 
with  her  convictions.  If  I  never  spoke  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  hei"  faith,  it  was  no 
small  concession  from  a  man  who  felt  on 


tlie  matter  as  I  did.  I  sent  for  you  to  ad- 
minister to  her  the  I'ights  of  her  Church,  but 
not  to  lecture  me  on  my  duties  or  my  obli- 
gations. AVhat  I  ought  to  do,  and  when,  I 
have  not  to  learn  from  a  Romau  Catholic 
priest. " 

"And  yet,  sir,  it  is  a  Catholic  priest  will 
force  you  to  do  it.  There  was  no  stain  on 
your  wife's  fame;  and  there  shall  be  none 
u])()n  her  memory." 

"  AVhat  is  the  amount  of  ray  debt  to  you, 
Father  Lowrie  ?  "  asked  Luttrell,  calmly  and 
even  courteously. 

"  Nothing,  sir  ;  not  a  farthing.  Her 
father  was  a  good  friend  to  me  and  mine 
before  ruin  overtook  him.  It  wasn't  for 
money  I  came  here  to  night." 

"  Then  you  leave  me  your  delator,  sir,  and 
against  my  will." 

"  But  yon  needn't  be,  Mr.  Luttrell,"  said 
the  priest  with  eagerness.  "  She  that  has 
just  gone,  begged  and  prayed  me  with  her 
last  breath  to  look  after  her  little  boy,  and 
to  see  and  watch  that  he  was  not  brought 
up  in  darkness. 

"'  I  understand  you.  You  were  to  bring 
him  into  your  own  fold.  If  you  hope  for 
success  for  such  a  scheme,  take  a  likelier 
moment,  father  ;  this  is  not  your  time. 
Leave  me  now,  I  pray  you.  I  have  much 
to  attend  to." 

"  May  I  hope  to  have  an  early  opportun- 
ity to  see  and  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Luttrell." 

"You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir,  on  the 
matter  and  early,"  said  Luttrell.  "  Your 
own  good  feeling  will  show  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  precs  me." 

Abashed  by  the  manner  in  which  these 
last  words  were  spoken,  the  father  bowed 
low  and  withdrew. 

"  Well  ?  "  cried  the  servant-woman,  as  he 
passed  out,  "  will  he  do  it,  your  reverence  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,  anyhow,  Molly,"  said  he, 
with  a  sigh. 

How  Luttrell  sorrowed  for  the  loss  of  his 
v/ife  was  not  known.  It  was  believed  that 
he  never  passed  the  threshold  of  the  door 
where  she  lay — never -went  to  take  one  fare- 
well look  of  her.  He  sat  moodily  in  his 
room,  going  out  at  times  to  give  certain  o]-- 
dcrs  about  the  funeral,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  third  day.  A  messenger  bar' 
Ijcen  despatched  to  his  wife's  relatives,  who 
lived  about  seventy  miles  off,  down  the  coast 
of  Mayo,  and  to  invite  them  to  attend.  Of 
her  immediate  family  none  remained.  Her 
father  was  in  banishment,  the  commutation 
of  a  sentence  of  death.  Of  her  two  brotli- 
ers,  one  had  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  an- 
other had  escaped  to  America,  whither  her 
three  sisters  had  followed  him  ;  so  that 
except  her  uncle,  Peter  Hogan,  and  his  fam- 
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ily,  and  a  half-Urother  of  lier  mother's  a 
certain  Joe  Rafter,  Avho  kept  a  shop  at  La- 
hinch,  there  were  few  to  follow  her  to  the 
grave  as  mourners. 

Peter  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters, 
three  of  them  married.  They  were  of  the 
class  of  small  farmers,  very  little  above  the 
condition  of  the  cottier  ;  but  they  were,  as 
a  family  a  determined,  resolute,  hard- 
headed  race,  not  a  little  dreaded  in  the 
neiglibarhood  where  they  lived,  and  well 
known  to  be  knit  together  by  ties  that  made 
an  injury  to  any  one  of  them  a  feud  that 
the  whole  family  would  avenge. 

For  years  and  years  Luttreil  had  not  seen 
or  even  heard  of  them.  He  had  a  vague 
recollection  of  having  seen  Peter  Hogan  at 
his  marriage,  and  onco  or  twice  afterwards, 
but  preserved  no  recollection  of  him.  IS^oth- 
ing  short  of  an  absolute  necessity — for  as 
such  he  felt  it — vv^ould  have  induced  him  to 
send  for  them  now  ;  but  he  knew  well  how 
rigid  were  popular  prejudices,  and  how  im- 
possible it  would  have  been  for  him  to  live 
amongst  a  people  whoso  most  cherished  feel- 
ings he  would  have  outraged,  had  he  omit- 
ted, the  accustomed  honors  to  the  dead. 

He  told  his  servant  Molly,  to  do  all  that 
was  needful  on  the  occa.^ion — to  provide 
for  those  melancholy  festivities  which  the 
lower  Irish  adiiere  to  with  a  devotion  that 
at  once  blends  their  religions  ardor  with 
their  intensely  strong  imaginative  power. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  I  will  not  bear," 
said  he.  "  They  must  not  come  in  uj)on 
me.  I  will  see  them  when  they  come,  and 
take  \Q2Ne.  of  them  when  they  go  ;  but  they 
are  not  to  expect  me  to  take  any  part  in  their 
proceedings.  Into  this  room  I  will  suffer 
none  to  enter." 

"And  Master  Harry,"  said  the  woman, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron — "  v/hat's 
to  be  done  with  him  ?  'Tis  two  days  that 
he's  there,  and  he  won't  leave  the  corpse." 

"  It's  a  child's  sorrow,  and  will  soon  wear 
itself  out." 

"Ay,  but  it's  kilHng  him!"  said  she, 
tenderlv — "  it's  killing  him  in  the  mean- 
while."" I 

"  He  belongs  to  a  tough  race,"  said  he 
with  a  bitter  smile,  "that  neither  sorrow 
nor  shame  ever  killed.  Leave  the  boy 
alone,  and  he'll  come  to  himself  the 
sooner. "  I 

The  peasant  woman  felt  almost  sick  in 
her  horror  at   such  a  sentiment,  and  she  ; 
moved  towards  the  door  to  pass  out.  { 

"Have  you  thought  of  everything,  Mol- 
ly ?  "  asked  he,  more  mildly. 

"I  think  so,  sir.  There's  to  be  twenty- 
eight  at  the  wake  — twenty-nine,  if  Mr. 
Rafter  comes  ;  but  v/e  don't  expect  him — ! 


I  and  Father  Lowric  would  make  thirty  ;  but 
we've  plenty  for  them  all." 

"And  wdien  will  this — this  feasting — 
take  place  ?" 

"The  night  before  the  funeral,  by 
coorse, "  said  the  W'Oman. 

"And  they  will  all  leave  this  the  next 
morning,  Molly  ?" 

"Indeed  I  suppose  they  will,  sir,"  said 
she,  no  less  ofFendcd  at  the  doubt  than  at 
the  iniiospitable  meanness  of  the  question. 

"So  be  it,  then  !"  said  he,  Vvith  a  sigh. 
"I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"You  know,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  great 
effort  at  courage,  "  that  they'll  expect  your 
Honor  will  go  in  for  a  minute  or  two — 
to  drink  their  healths,  and  say  a  few  words 
to  them  ?  " 

Pie  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  ]jut  said 
nothing. 

"  The  Hogans  is  as  proud  a  stock  as  any 
in  Mayo,  sir,"  said  she,  eagerly,  "and  if 
they  thought  it  was  any  disrespect  to  her 
that  was  gone " 

"  Hold  -your  tongue,  woman,"  cried  he, 
impatiently.  "  She  was  my  v/ifc,  and  / 
know  better  what  becomes  her  memory 
than  these  ignorant  peasants.  Let  there 
be  no  more  of  this  ; "  and  he  closed  the 
door  after  her  as  she  went  out,  and  turned 
the  key  in  it,  in  token  that  he  would  not 
brook  more  disturbance. 


CHAPTER  IL 


A  YACnxi^TG  PARTY. 


In  a  beautiful  little  bay  on  the  north- 
east of  Innishmore,  land-locked  on  all  sides 
but  the  entrance,  a  handsome  schooner 
yacht  dropped  her  anchor  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  Amidst  the  desolate  grandeur 
of  those  wild  cliffs,  against  Avhich  the  sea 
surged  and  plaslied  till  the  very  rocks  were 
smooth  worn,  that  graceful  little  craft,  with 
her  tall  and  taper  spars,  and  all  her  trim 
adjuncts,  seemed  a  strange  vision.  It  was 
the  contrast  of  civilization  with  barbarism  ; 
they  were  the  two  poles  of  what  are  most 
separated  in  life — wealth  and  poverty. 

The  owner  was  a  baronet,  a  certain  Sir 
Gervais  VjTier — one  of  those  spoiled  chil- 
dren of  Fortune  vv^hich  England  alone 
real's  ;  for  while  in  other  lands  high  birth 
and  large  fortune  confer  their  distinctive 
advantages,  they  do  not  tend,  as  they  do 
with  us,  to  great  social  eminence,  and  even 
political  influence.  Vyner  had  got  almost 
every  prize  in  this  world's  lottery  ;  all,  in- 
deed, but  one  ;  his  only  child  was  a  daugh- 
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ter^  and  tliis  vras  tlio  drop  th;:t  sufficed  to 
turn  to  bitterness  much  of  tliat  capful  of 
enjoyment  Fate  had  offered  to  his  lips.  He 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life — done  a  little 
of  everything — on  the  turf — in  the  hunt- 
ing-field— on  the  floor  of  the  House  he  had 
Avhat  was  called  'Micld  his  own/'  He 
A7as,  in  fact,  one  of  those  accomplished, 
well-majinered,  Avell-looking  people,  who, 
so  long  as  not  pushed  by  any  inordinate 
ambition  into  a  jjosition  of  undue  import- 
ance, invariably  get  full  credit  for  all  the 
abilities  they  possess,  and,  what  is  better 
still,  attract  no  ill-w411  for  the  possessing 
them.  As  well  as  having  done  everything, 
he  had  been  everywhere  :  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean, up  the  Baltic,  into  the  Black  Sea, 
up  the  St.  Lawrence — everywhere  but  to 
Ireland — and  now,  in  a  dull  autumn,  when 
too  late  for  a  distant  tour,  he  had  induced 
his  friend  Grenfell  to  accompany  him  in  a 
short  cruise,  with  a  distinct  pledge  that 
they  were  not  to  visit  Dublin,  or  any  other 
of  those  cognate  cities  of  which  Irishmen 
were  vain,  but  which  to  Mr.  George  Gren- 
fell represented  all  that  was  an  outrage  on 
good  taste,  and  an  insult  to  civilization. 
Mr.  Grenfell,  in  one  word,  entertained  for 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  sentiments  that 
wouldn't  have  been  thought  very  compli- 
mentary if  applied  to  Fejce  islanders,  with 
certain  hopeless  forl)odings  as  to  the  future 
that  even  Fejee  itself  might  have  resented 
as  unfair. 

N^obody  knew  why  tliese  two  men  were 
friends,  but  they  were  so.  They  seemed 
utterly unsui ted  in  everyway.  Vyner  loved 
travel,  incident,  adventure,  strange  lands, 
and  strange  people  ;  he  liked  the  very  emer- 
gencies, the  roughings  of  the  road.  Grenfell 
was  a  Londoner,  who  only  tolerated,  and 
not  very  patiently,  Avhatever  was  beyond  an 
easy  drive  of  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Yyner 
was  a  man  of  good  birth,  and  had  high 
connections  on  every  side — advantages  of 
which  he  no  more  dreamed  of  Ijciug  vain, 
than  of  the  air  he  l^reathed.  Mr.  Grenfell 
was  a  nobody,  with  the  additional  disparage- 
ment of  being  a  nobody  that  every  one 
knew.  Grenfell's  Italian  warehouse,  Gren- 
fell's  potted  meats,  his  pickled  salmon,  his 
caviare,  his  shrimps,  his  olives,  and  his 
patent  maccaroni,  being  European  in  cele- 
brity, and,  though  the  means  by  which  his 
father  made  an  enormous  fortune,  were 
miseries  which  poisoned  life,  rising  spectre- 
Jike  before  him  on  every  dinner-tal^le  and 
staring  at  him  in  great  ca|)itals  in  every 
supplement  of  the  times.  He  would  have 
changed  his  name,  but  he  knew  well  that  it 
would  have  availed  him  nothing.  The  dis- 
guise would  only  have  invited  discovery, 


and  the  very  mention  of  him  exacted  the 
explanation,  "^o  more  a  Seymour  nor  a 
Villiers  than  you  are  ;  the  fellow  is  old 
Grenfell's  son  ;  '  Grenfell's  Game  Sauce,' 
and  the  rest  of  it."  A  chance  resemblance 
to  a  fashionable  Earl  suggested  another  ex- 
pedient, and  Mr.  George  Grenfell  got  it 
about — how,  it  is  not  easy  to  say — that  the 
noble  Lord  had  greatly  admired  his  mother, 
and  paid  her  marked  attention  at  Scar- 
borough. Whatever  plea'jure  Mr.  George 
Grenfell  felt  in  this  theory  is  not  easy  to 
explain ;  nor  have  v/e  to  explain  what  we 
simply  narrate  as  a  fact,  without  the 
slightest  pretension  to  accoimt  for. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who  travelled 
together,  and  the  yacht  also  contained 
VyuQr's  daughter,  Ada,  a  little  girl  of  eight, 
and  her  governess.  Mademoiselle  Heinzle- 
man,  a  Hanoverian  lady,  who  claimed  a 
descent  from  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  had 
pride  enough  for  a  Hapsburg.  If  Ypier 
and  Grenfell  wxre  not  very  much  alike  in 
tastes,  temperament,  and  condition,  Grenfell 
and  the  German  governess  were  positively 
antipathies  ;  nor  was  their  war  a  secret  or 
a  smouldering  fire,  but  a  blaze,  to  wliicli 
each  brouglit  fuel  every  day,  aiding  the 
combustion  by  every  appliance  of  skill  and 
ingenuity. 

Vyner  loved  his  daughter  passionately — 
not  even  the  disappointment  that  she  had 
not  been  a  boy  threw  any  cloud  over  his 
affection — ^^and  he  took  her  with  him  Avhen 
and  wherever  he  could  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  for  a  companion  now 
made  this  little  home  tour  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  his  excursions,  and  in  her 
childish  delight  at  new  scenes  and  new 
people  he  renewed  all  his  own  memories  of 
early  travel. 

"Here  you  are,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crab,  late 
a  c.ailing-master  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  but  now 
in  command  of  The  Meteor — "here  you 
are  ;"  and  he  pointed  Avith  his  finger  to  a 
little  bay  on  the  outspread  chart  that 
covered  the  cabin  table.  '"  This  is  about 
it !  It  may  be  either  of  these  tAvo  ;  each  of 
them  looks  north — north  by  east — and  each 
has  this  large  mountain  to  the  south'ard  and 
Avest'ard." 

"  'The  north  islands  of  Arran,'  read  out 
Vyner,  slowly,  from  a  little  MS.  note-book. 
'  Innishmore",  the  largest  of  them,  has  several 
good  anchorages,  especially  on  the  eastern 
side,  few  inhabitants,  and  all  miserably  poor. 
There  is  tlie  ruin  of  an  Abbey,  and  a  holy 
well  of  great  reputed  antifjuity,  and  a  strange 
relic  of  ancient  superstition  called  the 
Judgment-stone,  on  A\'hich  he  who  lays  his 
hand  Avliile  denouncing  a  wrong  done  him 
by  another,  brings  doAvn  divine  vengeance 
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on  either  his  enemy  or  himself,  according 
as  his  allegation  is  just  or  unjust.  There 
is  something  similar  to  be  found  in  the 
BrehonUnvs '" 

"  For  mercj's  sake  don't  give  us  more  of 
that  tiresome  little  book,  which,  from  the 
day  we  sailed,  has  never  contributed  one 
single  hint  as  to  where  we  could  find  any- 
thing to  eat,  or  even  water  tit  to  drink," 
said "Grenf ell.  "Do  you  mean  to  go  on 
shore  in  this  barbarous  place  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Crab  intends  us  to 
pass  two  days  here  ;  we  have  sprung  our 
foretopmast,  and  must  look  to  it." 

'''  Blessed  invention  a  yucht !  As  a  means 
of  locomotion,  there's  not  a  cripple  but 
could  beat  it  ;  and  as  a  place  to  live  in,  to 
eat,  sleep,  wash,  and  exercise,  there's  .not  a 
cell  in  Brixton  is  not  a  palace  in  com- 
2)arison. " 

*'  Mademoiselle  wish  to  say  good-night, 
Sare  Y}"ner,"  said  the  governess,  a  tall,  fair- 
haired  lady,  Avithvery  light  eyes,  thick  lips, 
and  an  immense  lower  jawj  a  ty2)e,  but  not 
a  flattering  tAi^e,  of  German  physiognomy. 

"  Let  her  come  by  all  means  ;"  and  in  an 
instant  the  door  burst  open,  with  the  spring 
of  a  young  fawn  the  little  girl  was  fast 
locked'  in  her  father's  arms." 

"  Oh,  is  it  not  very  soon  to  go  to  bed, 
papa  dearest  ?  "  cried  she  ;  "  and  it  would 
be  so  nice  ta  wait  a  little  and  see  the  moon 
shining  on  these  big  rocks  here." 

"  What  does  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman 
say?"  asked  Vyner,  smiling  at  the  eager 
face  of  the  child. 

The  lady  appealed  to  made  no  other  reply 
than  by  tlie  production  of  a  great  silver 
watch  with  an  enormous  dial. 

"  That  is  a  real  curiosity,"  said  Grenfell. 
*' Is  it  permissible  to  ask  a  nearer  -vdew 
of'  that  remarkable  clock,  Miss  Heinzle- 
man ?  " 

"  Freilich  !  "  said  she,  not  suspecting  the 
slightest  trace  of  raillery  in  the  request. 
"'  It  was  made  at  Wurtzburg,  by  Jacob 
Schmelling,  year  time  1730." 

"  And  intended  probably,  for  the  Town- 
hall?" 

"!N'o,  Saar,"  replied  she,  detecting  the 
covert  sneer  ;  "  intended  for  him  whose 
arms  it  bear,  Gottfried  von  Heinzleman, 
Burgomeister  of  Wurtzburg,  a  German 
.noble,  who  neither  made  sausages  nor  sold 
Swiss  cheeses." 

'^  Good-night !  good-night !  my  own  dar- 
ling !"  said  Vyner,  kissing  his  child  affec- 
tionately. "You  shall  have  a  late  evening 
to-morrow,  and  a  walk  in  the  moonlight, 
too  ; "  and  after  a  hearty  embrace  from  the 
little  girl,  and  a  respectful  curtsey  from  the 
governess,  returned  with  a  not  less  respect- 


ful deference  on  his  own  part,  Vpier  closed 
the  door  after  them,  and  resumed  his  scat. 

"What  cursed  tenyjjcrs  those  Germans 
have,"  said  Grenfell,  trying  to  seem  careless 
and  easy  ;  "  even  that  good-natured  joke 
about  her  watch  she  must  take  amiss." 

"  Don't  forget,  George,"  said  Vyner,  good 
humoredly,  "  that  in  any  little  passage  of 
arms  between  you,  you  have  the  strong 
position,  and  hers  is  the  Aveak  one." 

"  I  wish  she  would  have  the  kindness  to 
remember  that  fact,  but  she  is  an  aggressive 
old  damsel,  and  never  looks  so  satisfied  as 
when  she  imagines  she  has  said  an  imperti- 
nence." 

"  She  is  VA\  excellent  goA'crness,  and  Ada 
is  very  fond  of  her." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  Ada." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  cried 
Vyner,  Avith  an  energy  that  surprised  the 
other. 

"  Simply  this  ;  that  by  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  belicA'e  that  objects  of  beauty  are 
almost  as  essential  to  be  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  childhood,  as  maxims  of  morality, 
such  a  choice  in  a  companion  for  his 
daughter  is  inexplicable.  The  woman  is 
ugly,  her  voice  discordant  and  jarring,  her 
carriage  and  bearing  atrocious — and  Avill  you 
tell  me  that  all  these  Avill  fail  to  make  their 
impression  when  associated  with  every  tone 
and  CA'cry  incident  of  ciiiklhood  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  in  your  happiest  mood  to- 
night, George.     Was  the  claret  bad  ?  " 

"  I  drank  none  of  it.  I  took  some  of  that 
Moselle  cup,  and  it  was  tolerably  good. 
By  the  way,  Avhen  and  hoAv  are  Ave  to  get 
some  ice  ?  Carter  says  we  have  very  little 
left." 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  glaciers  in  the 
wild  region  beside  us.  Ireland  and  Iceland 
have  only  a  consonant  between  them.  What 
if  we  go  ashore  and  have  a  look  at  the 
place  ?  " 

A  careless  shrug  of  assent  was  the  answer, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  trim  yaAvl,  manned 
by  four  stout  felloAvs,  skimmed  across  the 
smooth  bay,  and  landed  Vyner  and  his 
friend  on  a  little  rocky  promontory  that 
formed  a  natural  pier. 

It  Avas  complete  desolation  on  every  side 
of  them  :  the  mountain  which  rose  from 
the  sea  was  brown  and  blue  with  moss  and 
heather,  but  not  a  human  habitation,  not 
an  animal  marked  its  side  ;  a  few  sea-birds 
skimmed  fearlessly  across  the  water,  or  stood 
perched  on  peaks  of  rock  close  to  the  tra- 
vellers, and  a  large  seal  heavily  plunged 
into  the  depth  as  they  landed  ;  save  these, 
not  a  sign  of  anything  living  could  be  seen. 

"  There  is  something  very  depressing  in 
this  solitude,"   said   Grenfell ;   "  I  detest 
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tliese  places  where  a  man  is  thrown  back 
npon  himself." 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  that  at  this  very 
moment  I  was  speculating  on  buying  a  i)atch 
of  laud  here  to  build  a  cottage  ;  a  cabin  of 
three  or  four  rooms,  where  one  might  house 
himself  if  ever  he  came  this  way." 

"  But  why  should  he  come  this,  way  ? 
What  on  earth  should  turn  any  num's  steps 
twice  in  this  direction  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  George  !  You'll  not  deny 
that  all  this  is  very  fine  :  that  great  moiin- 
tain  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  with  nar- 
row belt  of  yellow  beach  below  it ;  those 
wild  fantastic  rocks,  with  their  drooping 
seaweed  ;  those  solemn  eaves,  wherein  the 
rumbling  sea  rushes  to  issue  forth  again  in 
some  distant  cleft,  ar/  all  objects  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  and,  for  myself,  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  linger  for  days  amongst  them 
unwearied. " 

"  What  was  that  ? "  cried  Grenfell,  as 
they  now  gained  a  crest  of  the  ridge,  and 
could  see  a  wild  irregular  valley  that  lay 
beneath,  the  shades  of  evening  deepening 
into  very  blackness  the  lower  portions  of 
the  landscape.  "  Was  that  thunder  or  the 
roar  of  the  sea  ?     There  it  is  again  ! " 

They  listened  for  a  few  moments,  and 
again  there  came,  borne  on  the  faint  land- 
breeze,  a  sound  that  swelled  from  a  feeble 
wail  to  a  wild  sustained  cry,  rising  and  fall- 
ing till  it  died  away  just  as  it  had  begun. 
It  was  indescribably  touching,  and  conveyed 
a  sense  of  deep  sorrow,  almost  of  despair. 
It  might  have  been  the  last  cry  of  a  sinking 
crew  as  the  waves  closed  above  them  ;  and 
so  indeed  did  it  seem  to  Vyner  as  he  said — 

"  If  there  had  been  a  storm  at  sea,  I'd 
have  sworn  that  sound  came  from  a  ship- 
wreck." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  only  some  other  pleasant 
adjunct  of  the  charming  spot  you  would 
select  for  a  villa,"  said  Grenfell ;  "  perhaps 
the  seals  or  the  grampuses  are  musical." 

''Listen  to  that  ! "  cried  Vyner,  laying  a 
hand  on  his  arm  ;  "  and  see  !  yonder — far 
away  to  the  left — there  is  a  light  !  " 

'■'Well,  if  there  be  inhabitants  here,  I'm 
not  astonished  that  they  cry  over  it." 

"  Let  us  find  out  what  it  can  mean, 
Geoi'ge. " 

"  Have  you  any  arms  about  you?  I  have 
left  my  revolver  behind,  and  have  nothing 
but  this  sword-cane." 

"  I  have   not  as  much,  and  feel  pretty 
sure  we  shall  not  need  it.     Every  traveller  j 
in  Ireland,  even  in  the  remotest  tracts,  bears  \ 
witness  to  the  kindness  which  is  extended 
to  the  stranger." 

'•'  They  who  come  back  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  invariably  in  love  with  the 


Sioux  Indians.  The  testimony  that  one 
wants  is  from  the  fellows  who  have  been 
scal])ed." 

"  What  an  intense  prejudice  you  have 
against  all  that  is  Irish!  " 

"  Say,  if  you  like,  that  I  have  a  prejudice 
against  all  mock  cordiality,  mock  frankness, 
mock  hospitality,  and  mock  intrepidity." 

"Stay,  George!  you  can't  impugn  their 
courage." 

"  I  don't  want  to  impugn  anything  be- 
yond the  inordinate  pretensions  to  be  some- 
thing better,  braver,  more  amiable,  and 
more  gifted  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  say,  Vyner, I  have  had  quite  enough  of  this 
sort  of  walking  ;  my  feet  are  cut  to  pieces 
with  these  sharp  stones,  and  every  second 
step  is  into  a  puddle.  l)o  you  mean  to  go 
on?" 

"  Certainly;  I  am  determined  to  see  what 
that  light  means." 

"Then  I  turn  back.  I'll  send  the  boat 
in  again,  and  tell  them  to  hoist  a  lantern, 
which,  if  the  natives  have  not  done  for  you 
in  the  meanwhile,  you'll  see  on  the  beach." 

"  Come  along  ;  don't  be  lazy." 

"It's  not  laziness,  I  could  walk  a  Pari- 
sian Boulevard  for  these  three  hours  ;  what 
I  object  to  is,  the  certainty  of  a  cold,  and 
the  casuality  of  a  sprained  ankle.  A  j^leas- 
ant  journey  to  you;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
turned  abru2:)tly  round,  and  began  to  retra«ce 
his  steps. 

Vyner  looked  after  him  ;  he  called  after 
him  too,  for  a  moment,  but,  as  the  other 
never  heeded,  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar  and 
continued  his  way. 

The  light,  which  seemed  to  tremble  and 
flicker  at  first,  shone  steadily  and  brightly 
as  he  drew  nearer,  and  at  length  he  hit  upon 
a  sort  of  pathway  which  greatly  assisted  his 
advance.  The  way,  too,  led  gradually  down- 
wards, showing  that  the  glen  or  valley  was 
far  deejier  than  he  at  first  su]3posed  it.  As 
he  went  on,  the  moon,  a  faint  crescent, 
came  out,  and  showed  him  the  gable  of  an 
old  ruin  rising  above  some  stunted  trees, 
through  -v^^hose  foliage,  at  times,  he  fancied 
he  saw  the  glitter  of  a  light.  These  lay  in 
a  little  cleft  that  opened  to  the  sea,  and  on 
the  shore,  drawn  up,  were  two  boats,  on 
whose  sides  the  cold  mqonlight  shone  clear- 

"So,  there  are  people  who  live  here!" 
thought  he  ;  "'  perhaps  Grenfell  was  right. 
It  might  have  been  as  well  to  have  come 
armed  ! "  He  hesitated  to  go  on.  Stories 
of  wreckers,  tales  of  wild  and  lawless  men 
in  remote  untravelled  lands,  rose  to  his 
mind,  and  he  half  doubted  if  it  were  pru- 
dent to  proceed  farther.  Half  ashamed  of 
his  fears,  half  dreading  the  bantering  he  was 
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sure  to  meet  from  Grenfell,  lie  went  for- 
Avarcl.  The  patli  led  to  a  small  river  where 
stepping-stones  were  pl::ced,  and  crossing 
this,  tlie  foot  track  became  broader,  and 
evidently  had  been  more  t]-avcllcd.  The 
night  was  now  perfect!}'  still  and  calm,  the 
moonlight  touched  the  mountain  towards 
its  i)eak,  but  all  beneath  Avas  in  sumbre 
blackness,  more  especially  near  the  old 
church,  whose  ruined  gable  his  eyes,  as  they 
grew  familiarized  with  the  darkness,  could 
clearl}"  distinguish.  Not  a  sound  of  that 
strange  unearthly  dirge  that  he  first  heard 
was  audible  ;  all  was  silent ;  so  silent,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  startled  by  the  sharp 
crackling  of  the  tall  reeds  which  grew  close 
to  the  path,  and  which  he  occasionally  broke 
as  he  pressed  forward.  The  path  stopped 
abruptly  at  a  stone  stile,  over  which  he 
clambered,  and  found  himself  in  a  little  en- 
closure planted  with  potatoes,  beyond  which 
was  a  dense  copse  of  thorns  and  hazel,  so 
tangled  that  the  path  became  very  tortuous 
and  winding.  On  i>suiug  from  this,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  strong  glare  of  light, 
which  issued  from  a  circular  window  of  the 
gable  several  feet  above  his  head,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  heard  a  sort  of  low  monotonous 
moaning  sound,  broken  at  intervals  by  a 
swell  of  chorus,  v.diich  he  at  length  detected 
was  the  response  of  people  engaged  in  prayer. 
Creeping  stealthily  around  through  dock- 
Aveeds  and  nettles,  he  at  la?t  found  a  narrow 
loopholed  window  to  which  his  hands  could 
just  reach,  and  to  which,  after  a  brief  effort, 
he  succeeded  in  lifting  himself.  The  scene 
on  which  he  now  looked  never  faded  from 
his  memory.  In  the  long  narrow  aisle  of 
the  old  Abbey  a  company  of  men  and  wo- 
men sat  two  deep  aroiind  the  walls,  the 
space  in  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  cof- 
fin placed  on  trestles  ;  rude  torches  of  bog- 
pine  stuck  in  the  Vv'ails  threw  a  red  and  lurid 
glare  over  the  faces,  and  lit  ujj  their  expres- 
sions with  a  vivid  distinctness.  At  the  head 
of  the  coffin  sat  an  old  grey-headed  man  of 
stern  and  formidable  look,  and  an  air  of 
savage  determination,  which  even  gi'ief  had 
not  SDftened  ;  and  close  beside  him  on  a  low 
stool,  sat  a  child,  who,  overcome  by  sleep  as 
it  seemed,  had  laid  his  head  on  the  old  man's 
knee,  and  slept  profoundly.  From  this  old 
man  proceeded  the  low  muttering  words 
wliich  the  others  answered  by  a  sort  of 
chant,  the  only  interruption  to  which  was 
when  any  one  of  the  surrounders  would  rise 
from  his  place  to  deposit  some  small  jiiece 
of  money  on  a  plate  Avhich  stood  on  the  cof- 
fin, and  was  meant  to  contain  the  offerings 
for  the  priest.  If  the  language  they  spoke 
in  was  strange  and  unintelligible  to  Vyner's 
ears,  it  did  not  the  less  convev,  as  the  sound 


j  of  Irish  unfailingly  does  to  all  unaccustomed 
ears,    a   something   terribly   energetic  and 
;  passionate — every  accent  was  striking,  and 
every  tone  full  ot"  jjower — but  far  more  still 
i  was  he  struck  by  the  faces  on  every  side. 
'  He  had  but  seen  the  Irish  of  St.  Giles's  ; 
the  physiognomy  he  alone  kncAv  Avas   that 
blended  one  of  sycophancy  and  dissipation 
[  that  a  degraded  and  demoralized  class  Avear. 
I  Ho  had  never  before  seen  that  fierce  vigor 
and  concentrated  earnestness  Avhich  mark 
I  the  native  face.     Still  less  had  he  any  idea 
j  what  its  exjiression    could    become  vrhen 
I  heightened  by  religious  fervor.    There  were 
]  fine  features,  noble  foreheads  Avide  and  spa- 
j  scious,  calm  brows,  and  deei^ly-set  eyes,  in 
many  around,  but  in  all  Avere  the  loAver  jaAV 
and   mouth   coarse   and  depraved-looking. 
;  There  Avas  no  lack  of  power,  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  a  poAver  that  could  easily  ada})t  itself 
to   violence  and   cruelty,   and   when  they 
spoke,  so  overmastering  seemed  this  impulse 
of  their  nature,  that  the  eyes  lost  the  gen- 
tleness they  had  Avorn,  and  flashed  Avith  an 
angry  and  vindictive  brilliancy. 
I      Drink  was  served  round  at  intervals,  and 
'  freely  partaken  of,  and  from  the  gestures 
and  vehemence  of  the  old  man,  Vyner  con- 
jectured that  something  like  toasts  were  re- 
{  sponded  to.     At  moments,  too,  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  Avould  seem  to  be  forgotten, 
and  brief   snatches  of  conversation  would 
!  occur,  and  even  joke   and   laughter  were 
i  heard  ;  A\'hen  suddenly,  as  though  to  recall 
i  them  to  the   solemn  rites  of   the   hour,  a 
j  voice,  ahvays  a  Avoman's,  would  l)urst   in 
W' ith  a  cry,  at  first  faint,  but  gradually  ris- 
ing tdl  it  became  a  Avild  yell,  at  one  particu- 
lar cadence  of  Avhich — just  as  one  has  seeii 
a  spaniel  hoAvl  at  a  certain  note — the  rest 
Avould  seem  unable  to  control  themselves, 
and   break  in  with  a  rush  of   sound   that 
made  the  old  walls  ring  again.     Dreadful 
as  it  had  seemed  before,  it  Avas  far  more 
fearful  now,  as  he  stood  close  by,  and  could 
mark,  besides,  the  highly-Avrought  expres- 
sions of  the  terribly  passionate  faces  around. 
So   fascinated  Avas  he   by  the  scene — so 
completely  had  its  terrible  reality  impressed 
him — that  Vyner  could  not  leave  the  spot, 
and  he  gazed  till  he  knew,  and  for  niauy  a 
long  year  after  could  remember,  every  face 
that  w\as  there.     More  than  once  was   he 
disposed  to  venture  in  amongst  them,  and 
ask,  as  a  stranger,  the  privilege  of  joining 
the  solemnity,  but  fear  withheld  him  ;  and 
as  the  first  pinkish  streak  of  daAvn  appeared, 
he  crept  cautiously  down  and  alighted  on 
the  grass. 

By  the  grey  half-light  he  could  now  see 
objects  around  him,  and  perceive  that  the 
Abbey  AA^as   a   small  structure  with  little 
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arcliitectuml  pretensions,  tliougli,  from  tlic 
character  of  tlie  masonry  of  very  great  age. 
At  one  end,  v.-here  a  square  tower  of  evi- 
dently later  date  stood,  something  like  an 
attempt  at  a  dwelling-house  existed — at 
least,  two  w^iudo^ws  of  unequal  size  appeared, 
and  a  low  doorway,  the  timbers  of  which 
had  once  formed  part  of  a  ship.  Passing 
round  the  angle  of  this  humble  home,  he 
saw  a  faint  streak  of  li^lit  issue  from  an 
open  casement,  over  which  a  wild  honey- 
suckle had  grown,  attaching  itself  to  the 
iron  bars  that  guarded  the  window^  and 
almost  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  day. 
Curious  for  a  glance  witJiin  this  strange 
dwelling-i)lace,  Vyner  stole  n3ar  and  peeped 
in.  A  tiny  oil-lamp  on  a  taljlc  Vv'as  the 
only  light,  but  it  threw  its  glare  on  the  face 
of  a  man  asleep  in  a  deep  arm-chair — a  pale, 
careworn,  melancholy  face  it  was,  with  a 
mass  of  white  hair  unkempt  hanging  partly 
across  it.  Vyner  passed  his  hands  across 
his  eyes  as  thougli  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  w^as  awake.  He  looked  again  ;  he  even 
jiartcd  the  twigs  of  the  honeysuckle  to  give 
him  more  space,  and  as  lie  gazed,  the  sleeper 
turned  slightly,  so  that  the  full  features 
came  to  view. 

"Good  God!  it  is  Luttrell!"  muttered 
Vyner,  as  he  quietly  stole  away  and  set  out 
for  the  beach. 

Anxious  at  his  long  absence,  two  of  his 
crew  had  come  in  search  of  him,  and  in 
their  company  he  returned  to  the  shore  and 
went  on  board. 


CliAPTEE   III. 


AN   OLD   STORY. 


It  was  late  in  the  day  Avhen  Vjmer  awoke 
and  got  up.  Late  as  it  was,  he  found  Grcn- 
fell  at  breakfast.  Seated  under  an  awning 
on  the  deck,  before  a  table  spread  with 
every  luxury,  that  much-to-be-pitied  indi- 
vidual w^as,  if  not  watering  his  bread  with 
tears,  sipping  his  chocolate  with  chagrin. 
"  He  had  no  newspaper  !  " — no  broad  sheet 
of  gossip,  with  debates,  divorces,  bank- 
ruptcies, and  defalcations — no  moral  lessons 
administered  to  foreign  kings  and  kaisers, 
to  show  them  how  the  press  of  England  had 
its  eye  on  them,  and  wouJd  not  fail  to  ex- 
pose their  short-comings  to  that  great  na- 
tion, which  in  the  succeeding  leader  was  the 
text  for  a  grand  psean  over  increased  revenue 
and  augmented  exports. 

Grenfell  had  a  very  natural  taste  for  this 
sort  of  reading.  It  supplied  to  him,  as  to 
many  others,  a  sort  of  patent  patriotism, 
which,  like  his  father's  potted  meats,  could 


be  carried  to  imy  climate,  and  be  always 
fresh. 

"Is  not  this  a  glorious  day,  Gciorge?'' 
said  Vyner,  as  he  came  on  (^eck.  "  There 
is  something  positively  exhilarating  in  the 
fresh  and  heath-scented  air  of  that  great 
mountain." 

"  I'd  rather  follow  a  watering-cart  down 
Piccadilly,  if  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  sen- 
sation. How  long  arc  we  to  be  moored  in 
this  dreary  spot?" 

"  Not  very  long.  Don't  be  impatient,  and 
listen  while  I  recount  to  you  my  adventure 
of  last  night." 

"  Let  me  fill  my  pipe,  then.  Carter,  fetcli 
me  my  meerschaum.  Now  for  it,"  said  he, 
as  he  disposed  his  legs  on  an  additional 
cliair.  "1  only  hope  tlie  story  has  no  beau- 
tiful traits  of  Irish  peasant  life,  for  I  own 
to  no  very  generous  dispositions  with  regard 
to  these  interesting  people,  when  I  see  the 
place  they  live  in." 

Not  in  the  slightest  degree  moved  by  the 
other's  irritability,  Vyner  began  a  narrative 
of  his  ramble,  with  all  the  power  that  a  re- 
cent impression  could  impart  of  the  scene 
of  the  wake,  and  pictured  graphically  enougii 
tlie  passion-v/rought  faces  and  wild  looks  of 
the  mourners. 

"I  was  coming  away  at  last,"  said  he, 
"  when,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  old 
church,  I  found  myself  directly  in  front  of 
a  little  Avindow,  from  wdiich  a  light  issued. 
I  crept  close  and  peejied  in,  and  there, 
asleep  in  a  large  arm-chair,  was  a  man  I 
once  knew  well — as  well,  or  even  better  than 
I  know  you — a  man  I  had  chumine(l  with 
at  Christ  Church,  and  lived  for  years  with 
on  terms  of  close  affection.  If  it  were  not 
that  his  features  were  such  as  never  can  be 
forgotten,  I  might  surely  have  failed  to  re- 
cognize him,  for  though  my  OAvn  contem- 
porary, ho  looked  fully  fifty.*' 

"  Who  was  he  ?  "  abru2:»tly  broke  in  Gren- 
fell. 

"Yousliall  hear.     Luttrell!" 

"Luttrell!  Luttrell  !  You  don't  mean 
the  fellow  who  was  to  have'  married  j'our 
sister-in-hnv  ?  " 

"The  same  ;  the  first  man  of  his  day  at 
Christ  Church,  the  great  prizeman  and 
medallist,  '  the  double  first,'  and  what  many 
thought  more  of,  the  best  looking  fellow  in 
Oxford." 

"  I  forget  the  story.  He  wanted  to  marry- 
some  one,  and  she  wouldn't  have  him.  What 
was  it?"' 

"  He  wanted  to  marry  my  wife,"  said  Vy- 
ner, rath.er  nettled  at  the  cool  carelessness 
of  the  other.  "  She  was,  however,  engaged 
to  me.  and  she  said,  '  I  have  a  sister  so  veiy 
like  me,  that  we  are  constantly  taken  for 
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each  other ;  come  here  next  week,  and  you'll 
meet  her.'  Tliey  met,  liked  eacli  other,  and 
were  contracted  to  be  married.  I  want  to 
he  very  brief,. so  1  shall  skip  oyer  all  but 
the  principal  i)oints." 

"Do  so,"  said  the  other,  dryly. 

•*'  Everything  went  well  for  a  time.  All 
inquiries  as  to  his  fortune,  position,  connec- 
tions, and  so  forth,  were  found  satisfactory 
by  the  Courtenays,  when  some  busybody 
whispered  to  Georgina  that  there  was  an 
ugly  story  about  him  in  Ireland,  and  sug- 
gested that  she  should  ask  under  what  cir- 
cumstances he  had  quitted  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity and  come  over  to  take  his  degree  at 
Oxford.  Luttrell  was  considerably  agitated 
when  the  question  was  i)ut  to  him,  though 
they  were  alone  at  the  time  ;  and,  after  a 
brief  pause  with  himself,  he  said,  "^I'd 
rather  you  had  not  asked  me  about  this,  but 
I  meant  to  have  told  you  of  it  myself,  one 
day.  The  thing  is  very  simple,  and  not  very 
serious.  The  only  thing,  however,  I  exact 
is,  that  the  confession  is  to  and  for  yourself 
alone.  You  have  a  right  to  know  the  fact; 
I  have  a  right,  that  it  be  kept  a  secret.' 

"  She  gave  the  pledge  he  required,  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  there  existed  in  Ire- 
land a  secret  society  known  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Irishmen  whose  designs  were, 
time  and  place  suiting,  to  throw  oif  tlieir 
allegiance  to  England,  and  declare  for  Irish 
independence.  This  association  was  so  far 
formidable,  that  it  embraced  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions,  and  men  of  all  reli- 
gious professions,  the  majority  being  Pres- 
byterians. He  was  one  of  these,  and  a  very 
foremost  one  ;  drawn  into  the  league,  in 
reality,  rather  by  the  warm  enthusiasm  of 
a  generous  nature  than  by  any  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  object  or  its  consequences. 
In  some  contest  for  a  prize  at  College,  a 
gold  medal  in%cience,  I  believe — Luttrell's 
closest  competitor  was  the  son  of  the  Pro- 
vost of  the  University ;  but,  after  a  three 
days'  conflict,  Luttrell  presented  himself  at 
the  Hall  to  receive  his  laurels,  but  wluit  was 
his  astonishment  to  hear,  as  he  entered,  that 
he  Avould  be  first  required  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
secret  or  treasonable  society. 

'"If  you  mean,'  cried  he,  to  the  Proctor, 
who  recited  the  terms  of  the  declaration — 
'if  you  meaii  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  a 
United  Irishman,  I  will  not  do  so.  Give 
your  gold-  medal  to  that  gentleman  yonder,' 
added  he,  pointing  to  the  son  of  the  Pro- 
vost;  'his  father's  loyalty  deserves  every 
testimony  you  can  confer  on  it.'  He  left 
the  Hall,  took  his  name  olf  the  books,  and 
quitted  Ireland  the  next  day.  It  was  gravely 
debated  Avhether  an  expulsion  should  not 


be  passed  upon  him  ;  but.  in  consideration 
of  his  great  collegiate  distinction  and  liis 
youth,  the  extreme  rigor  was  spared  him, 
and  he  was  sulfered  to  leave  uncensured. 

"Either  the  confession  was  not  what  she 
had  ex})ected,  or  that  she  fancied  it  might 
cover  something  far  more  serious  beneath 
it,  but  Georgina  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
story.  She  again  and  again  reverted  to  it. 
Not  a  day  that  they  walked  out  alone  that 
she  would  not  turn  the  conversation  on 
this  theme,  which,  by  frequent  discussion, 
Luttrell  came  at  length  to  talk  of,  without 
any  of  the  reserve  he  at  first  maintained. 
Indeed,  some  of  this  was,  in  a  measure, 
forced  upon  him,  for  she  questioned  him 
closely  as  to  the  details  of  the  association, 
how  far  it  involved  him,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent he  was  yet  bound  by  its  obligations. 

"  It  was  in  a  sort  of  defence  of  himself, 
one  day,  that  he  so  far  forgot  prudence  as 
to  declare  that  the  society  numbered 
amongst  its  members  many  men  not  only 
high  in  station,  but  actually  regarded  as 
strong  adherents  of  the  English  pai'ty.  He 
told  how  this,  that,  and  the  other,  who 
were  seen  at  every  levee  of  the  Castle,  and 
not  unfrequentiy  quoted  as  guests  of  the 
Viceroy's  table,  were  brothers  of  this  league  ; 
and  he  indeed  mentioned  names  of  distinc- 
tion and  eminence. 

"  In  her  eagerness  to  confute  all  her 
father's  opinions  on  this  matter — for  she 
had  told  him  the  whole  story  from  the  first — 
Georgina  hastened  off  to  enumerate  the 
great  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  trea- 
son. Two  were  in  Parliament,  one  was  a 
Law  Adviser  of  the  Crown,  another  v/as  a 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  generally 
regarded  as  an  active  partisan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  remember  these,  but  there 
were  many  others  of  equal  note.  Mr. 
Courtenay,  who  besides  being  a  ministerial 
supporter,  had  once  been  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  divulged  the  whole  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  Investigations  were 
instituted,  and,  although  United  Irishism 
had  lost  its  sting  after  Emmett's  failure, 
all  who  had  once  belonged  to  it  were  marked 
men,  and  black-listed  in  consequence. 

"I  have  been  told  that  the  consternation 
which  the  disclosure  created  in  Ireland  was 
terrific.  Men  resigned  their  commissions 
of  the  peace,  pretended  ill-health,  went 
abroad  ;  lawyers  and  physicians  of  emi- 
nence were  ashamed  to  show  their  faces ; 
and  a  well-known  editor  of  a  violently  '  Eng- 
lish '  newspaper  disi^osed  of  his  journal  and 
went  to  America.  '  Who  is  the  traitor  ? ' 
was  now  the  universal  demand  ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  patriotic  papers  the  question 
stood  forth  every  morning  in  great  capitals. 
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'''Who  was  the  traitor?'  none  could 
positively  assert ;  but  the  controversy  was 
carried  on  without  any  squeamish  delicacy, 
and  if  the  papers  did  not  fix  on  the  man, 
they  very  freely  discussed  tlie  jn'obability  or 
improbability  of  this  or  that  one. 

'"Why  not  Luttrell  ?'  said  one  Avriter 
in  a  famous  print.  'His  father  betrayed 
us  before.'  This  v/as  an  allusion  to  his 
having  voted  for  the  Union.  '  Why  not 
Luttrell  ? '  They  entered  thereupon  into 
some  curious  family  details,  to  show  how 
these  Luttrells  had  never  been  '  true  blue ' 
to  any  cause.  That,  with  good  abilities 
and  fair  prospects,  they  were  not  success- 
ful men,  just  because  they  couldn't  be  hon- 
est to  their  party,  or  even  to  themselves. 
They  wqvq  always  half  way  between  two 
opinions,  'and,'  as  the  writer  said,  'far 
more  eager  to  have  two  roads  open  to  them, 
than  to  travel  either  of  them.'  Whether 
excited  by  a  theme  which  had  engrossed 
much  of  public  attention,  or  incited  by 
some  personal  animosity,  this  editor  de- 
voted a  portion  of  each  day's  paper  to  Lut- 
trell. The  result  was  a  hostile  message. 
They  met  and  exchanged  shots,  when  the 
newspaper  writer  at  once  declared,  '  If  Mr. 
Luttrell  will  now  disown  any  connection 
with  this  act  of  betrayal,  I  am  ready  to  beg 
his  pardon  for  all  that  I  have  said  of  him.' 
Luttrell  for  a  moment  made  no  reply,  and 
then  said,  '  Take  your  pistol,  sir  ;  1  have 
no  explanations  to  make  you.'  At  the  next 
fire,  Luttrell  fell  wounded.  He  was  up- 
Avards  of  two  months  laid  in  his  bed.  I 
saw  him  frequently  during  that  time  ;  and 
though  we  talked  every  day  of  the  Courte- 
nays,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  him  that 
they  were  determined  the  match  slijould  be 
broken  off  ;  G-eorgina  herself — how,  I  can- 
not well  say,  nor  ever  clearly  understood — 
being  brought  to  believe  that  Luttrell  had 
done  what  would  forever  exclude  him  from 
the  society  of  his  equals.  I  cannot  dwell 
on  a  period  so  full  of  miserable  recollec- 
tions. I  never  passed  so  many  hours  of 
torture  as  when  sitting  by  that  poor  fellow's 
bedside.  I  listened  to  all  his  bright  pro- 
jects for  a  future  which  in  my  heart  I 
knew  was  closed  to  him  for  ever.  As  his 
convalescence  advanced,  my  task  grew  more 
difficult.  He  used  to  ask  every  day  when 
he  would  bo  permitted  to  write  to  her ; 
he  wondered,  too,  why  she  had  not  sent 
him  a  few  lines,  or  some  token — as  a  book, 
or  a  flower.  He  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  me  al)out  her-  daily  life  ;  how 
she  felt  his  misfortune  ;  had  she  received  a 
correct  account  of  the  incident  of  the  duel ; 
what  her  family  thought  and  said  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  why  Mr.  Courtenay  himself  had 


only  called  once  or  twice,  and  never  asked 
to  come  up  and  see  him. 

"  My  own  marriage  was  to  take  place 
early  in  May.  It  Avas  now  April  ;  and  at 
one  time  there  had  been  some  talk  of  the 
two  sisters  being  married  on  the  same  day. 
It  was  late  in  the  month  ;  I  am  not  clear 
about  the  date,  but  I  remember  it  was  on 
a  Sunday  morning.  I  was  sitting  with 
him,  and  he  lay  pro]iped  up  on  the  sofa, 
to  enable  him  to  take  his  breakfast  with 
me.  '  I  was  thinking  all  last  night,  Vyncr,' 
said  he — 'and  nothing  but  a  sick  man's 
selfishness  could  have  prevented  my  think- 
ing it  long  ago — how  you  must  hate  me.' 

"  'Hate  you,  and  why  ?' 

"  '  Because  but  for  me  and  my  misfor- 
tune you'd  have  been  married  by  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  and  now,  who  knows  how  long 
you  must  wait  ?' 

"I  saw  at  once  that  the  double  marriage 
was  running  in  his  mind,  and  though  my 
own  was  fixed  for  the  following  Thursday  or 
Friday,  I  had  not  nerve  to  say  so  ;  nor  was 
my  em])arrassment  the  less  that  Mr.  Courte- 
nay had  charged  me  with  the  task  of  telling 
Luttrell  that  all  should  be  considered  as  at 
an  end,  and  every  day  used  to  question  me 
if  I  had  yet  done  so. 

"  'Now  or  never,'  thought  I,  as  Luttrell 
said  this  ;  but  when  I  turned  and  saw  his 
wasted  cheek,  still  pink  with  hectic,  and 
his  glassy,  feverish  eye,  I  shrunk  again 
from  the  attemj)t. 

"  'Why  did  you  look  at  me  so  pitifully, 
Vyner  ? '  said  he,  eagerly  :  '  has  the  doctor 
told  you  that  I  shall  not  rub  through  !•' 

"'Nothing  of  the  kind,  man;  he  says 
he'll  have  you  down  at  Hastings  before  a 
fortnight  is  over.' 

"  '  What  was  it,  then  ?  Do  I  look  very 
fearfully  ? ' 

"  'Not  even  that.  You  are  pulled  down, 
of  course.  No  man  looks  the  better  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks  on  a  sick-bed.' 

'"Then  it  is  something  else,'  said  he, 
thoughtfully  ;  and  I  made  no  answer. 

" 'Well,'' said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  'I 
have  had  my  forebodings  of — I  don't  know 
what — but  of  something  that  was  over  me 
all  this  time  back  ;  and  when  I  lay  awake 
at  night,  wondering  in  what  shape  this  dis- 
aster would  come,  I  have  ever  consoled  my- 
self by  saying  '  Well,  Vyner  certainly  does 
not  know" it ;  Vyner  has  no  suspicion  of  it. 
If  now,  however,  I  were  to  be  wrong  in 
this  ;  if,  in  reality,  Vyner  did  know  that  a 
calamity  impended  me  ;  and  if ' — here  he 
fixed  his  bright  staring  eyes  with  their 
wide  pupils  full  upon  me — 'if  Vyner  knew 
something,  and  only  forbore  to  break  it  to 
me  because  he  saw  me  a  poor  sickly  wasted 
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creature,  whose  courage  he  doubted,  all  I 
can  saj  is,  he  does  not  know  the  stuff  the 
Luttrells  are  made  of.' 

"I  tried  to  answer  this,  but  all  I  could 
do  was  to  t.'ike  his  hand  and  press  it  be- 
tween my  own.  '  Out  with  it,  like  a  good 
fellow,"  cried  he,  with  an  effort  to  seem  gay 
— 'out  with  it,  and  you'll  see  wheiher  I  am 
too  vain  of  my  pluck  !' 

''I  turned  jiartly  away — at  least  so  far 
that  I  could  not  see  his  face  nor  he  mine — 
and  I  told  him  everything.  I  cannot  re- 
mcmhcr  how  I  began  or  ended.  I  cannot 
tell  what  miserable  attempts  I  made  to  ex- 
cuse or  to  palliate,  nor  what  poor  ingenuity 
I  practised  to  make  him  believe  that  all  was 
for  the  best.  I  only  know  that  I  woiild  have 
given  worlds  that  he  should  have  inter- 
rupted me  or  questioned  me  ;  but  he  never 
spoke  a  word,  and  when  I  had  concluded 
he  sat  there  still  in  silence. 

"  '  You  are  a  man  of  lionor,  Vyner,'  said 
he,  in  a  low  but  unshaken  voice-  that 
tiirilled  through  my  heart.  '  Tell  me  one 
thing.    On  your  word  as  a  gentleman,  has — 

lias — she '     I  saw  that  he  was  going  to 

say  the  name,  but  stopped  himself.  '  Has 
she  been  coerced  in  this  affair  ? ' 

"  'I  believe  not.  I  sincerely  believe  not. 
In  discussing  the  matter  before  her,  she  has 
gradually  come  to  see,  or  at  least  to  sup- 


pose  

" '  There,  there,  that  will  do  ! '  cried  he 
aloud,  and  with  a  full  tone  that  resembled 
his  voice  in  health.  '  Let  us  talk  of  it  no 
more.  I  take  it  you'll  go  abroad  after  your 
wedding  ? '    . 

"  I  muttered  out  some  stupid  common- 
place, I  talked  away  at  random  for  some 
minutes,  and  at  last  I  said  good-bye.  When 
I  came  back  the  next  morning  he  was  gone. 
He  had  been  carried  on  board  of  a  steam- 
vessel  for  some  })ort  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  left  not  a  line  nor  a  message  behmd 
him.  From  that  hour  until  last  night  I 
never  set  eyes  on  him." 

'•'  You  have  heard  of  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 
asked  Grenfell. 

"  Vaguely  and  at  long  intervals.  He 
would  seem  to  have  mixed  himself  up  with 
the  lowest  political  party  in  Ireland — men 
who  represent,  in  a  certain  shape,  the 
revolutionary  section  in  France  —  and 
though  the  very  haughtiest  aristocrat  I 
think  I  ever  knew,  and  at  one  time  the 
most  fastidious  'fine  gentleman,'  there 
were  stories  of  his  having  uttered  the  most 
violent  denunciations  of  rank,  and  in- 
veighed in  all  the  set  terms  of  the  old 
French  Convention  against  the  distinctions 
of  class.  Last  of  all,  I  heard  that  he  had 
married  a  peasant  girl,  the  daughter  of  one 


of  his  cottier  tenants,  and  that,  lost  to  all 
sense  of  bis  former  condition,  had  become  a 
confirmed  drunkard." 

"The  moral  of  all  vdiich- is,  tbat  your 
accomplished  sister-in-law  bad  a  most  for- 
tunate esca])e." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  think  Lut- 
trell  Avas  a  man  to  have  made  a  great  figure 
in  the  world.  He  swept  college  of  its 
13rizes,  he  could  do  anything  he  tried,  and, 
unlike  many  other  clever  men,  he  had 
great  ])owers  of  application.  He  had,  too, 
high  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  and  in  an 
age  like  ours,  where  oratory  does  so  much, 
he  might  have  had  a  most  brilliant  career 
in  Parliament." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  delusive  than 
arguing  from  a  fellow's  school  or  collegiate 
successes  to  his  triumphs  in  after  life.  The 
first  are  purely  intellectual  struggles  ;  but 
the  real  battle  of  life  is  fought  out  Iry  tact, 
and  temper,  and  courage,  and  readiness, 
and  fifty  other  things,  that  have-  no  dis- 
tinct bearing  on  mind.  Your  man  there 
would  have  failed  just  as  egregiously 
amongst  gentlemen  as  he  has  done  amongst 
the  'canaille'  that  he  descended  to.  He 
had  failure  written  on  his  passport  when  he 
started  in  life." 

"  I  don't  believe  it ;  I  can't  believe  it." 

"Your  sister-in-lavv",  I  think,  never  mar- 
ried."^ 

"  ISTo.  She  has  refused  some  excellent 
offers,  and  has  declared  she  never  will 
marry. " 

"  How  like  a  Avoman  all  that  ?  She  first 
mars  a  man's  fortune,  and,  by  way  of  repa- 
ration, she  destroys  her  own.  That  is  such 
feminine  logic  ! " 

"  Is  that  a  dog  they  have  got  in  the  bow 
of  the  launch,  yonder  ?"  said  Vyner,  direct- 
ing the  captain's  attention  to  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  yacht  that  was  now  pulling 
briskly  out  from  the  land. 

"  Well,  sir,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out,  it's 
a  child,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  the  telescope 
from  the  slings  and  began  to  adjust  it. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it's  a  native  they  havec^aught, 
and  a  wild-looking  specimen  too  ;  "  and  he 
handed  the  glass  to  Vyner. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  He  seems  dressed 
in  ralVbit-skins.  Where  is  Ada  ?  She  must 
see  him." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON   BOARD. 


"  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  him 
to  come,  sir,"  said  the  sailor  in  a  whisper 
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CO  Vyner,  as  ho  assisted  tlie  boy  to  get  on 
the  deck. 

"  Where  did  yon  find  liim  ?" 

"Sitting  idl  alone  on  tliat  rock}^  ])oint 
yonder,  sir  ;  he  seemed  to  have  been  crying, 
and  we  suspect  he  has  run  away  from  iiome." 

Vyner  now  turned  to  look  at  the  child, 
who  all  this  while  stood  calm  and  composed, 
amazed,  it  is  true,  by  all  he  saw  around  him, 
yet  never  suffering  his  curiosity  to  surprise 
him  into  a  word  of  astonishment.  In  age 
from  ten  to  twelve,  he  was  slightly  though 
strongly  built,  and  carried  himself  erect  as 
a  soldier.  The  dress  Avhich  Vyner  at  first 
thought  was  entirely  made  of  skins  was  only 
in  reality  trimmed  Avith  these,  being  an 
attempt  to  make  the  clothes  he  had  long 
Avorn  sufficiently  large  for  him.  His  cap 
alone  was  of  true  island  make,  and  was  a 
conical  contrivance  of  undressed  seal-skin, 
which  really  had  as  savage  a  look  as  need 
be. 

"Do  you  live  on  this  island,  my  little 
fellow?  "  asked  Vyner,  with  a  kindly  accent. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  calmly,  as  he  looked  up 
full  into  his  face. 

"  And  have  yon  always  liA"cd  hero  ?" 

•'■'  So  long  as  I  remember.'' 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain — at 
St.  Finbar's  Abbey." 

"  May  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

"My  name,"  said  the  boy, 
Harry  Grcnville  Luttrell." 

"  Are  you  a  Luttrell  ?  "  cried  Vjner,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  boy's 
shoulder  ;  but  the  little  fellow  seemed  not 
to  like  the  familiarity,  and  stepped  back  to 
escape  it. 

"  Are  you  the  son  of  John  Hamilton 
Luttrell  ?" 

"  Yes.     What  is  your  name  ?  '* 

"  Mine,"  said  the  other,  repressing  a 
smile — "  mine  is  Gervais  Vyner." 

"  And  do  you  own  this  ship  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  Y/hy  have  you  come  hero  ?" 

"Partly  by  chance — partly  tlirough  curi- 
osity." 

"'  And  when  will  you  go  away  ?  " 

"  Something  will  depend  on  the  weather 
— something  on  whether  Ave  like  the  place 
and  find  it  agreeable  to  us  ;  but  Avhy  do  you 
ask  ?     Do  you  wish  Ave  should  go  aAvay  ?  " 

"  The  people  do  !     I  do  not  care  !  " 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
haughty  dignity  with  Avliich  he  spoke  the 
last  Avords.  They  were  like  the  declaration 
of  one  who  felt  himself  so  secure  in  station, 
that  he  could  treat  the  accidents  of  the  day 
as  mere  triffes. 

"'  But  why  should   the  people  Avish  it  ? 


proudly",  "  is 


We  are  not  ver}'  likely  to  molest  or  injure 
them." 

"That  much  you  may  IcaA'c  to  them- 
selves," said  the  boy,  insolently.  "  They'll 
not  let  you  do  it." 

"  You  seem  very  proud  of  your  island, 
my  little  man.  ilave  you  any  brothers  or 
sisters  ?  " 

"No — none." 

"  None  belonging  to  you  but  father  and 
mother  ?" 

"  I  have  no  mother  now,"  said  he,  with 
an  effort  to  utter  the  words  unmoved  ;  but 
the  struggle  was  too  much,  and  he  had  to 
turn  away  his  head  as  he  tried  to  suppress 
the  sob))ing  that  oA'ercame  him. 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  have  pained 
you,  my  boy,"  said  Vyner,  Avitli  kindness. 
"  Come  doAvn  Avith  mo  here,  and  see  a  little 
daughter  of  mine,  Avho  is  nearly  your  OAvn 
age. " 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  I  want  to  go 
ashore. " 

"  So  you  shall,  my  boy  ;  but  you  will  eat 
something  with  us  first,  and  see  the  strange 
place  Ave  live  in.  Come  along  ; "  and  he 
took  his  hand  to  lead  liim  forAvard. 

"1  could  swim  to  the  land  if  I  liked," 
said  the  boy,  as  he  gazed  down  at  the  blue 
water. 

"  But  you'll  not  have  to  swim,  Harry." 

"  Why  do  you  call  mc  Harry  ?  I  never 
knew  you." 

"  I  have  a  better  claim  than  you  suspect. 
At  least,  I  used  to  call  your  father  John 
long  ago. " 

"  Don't  do  it  any  more  then,"  said  he, 
defiantly. 

"And  why?" 

"  He  wouldn't  bear  it — that  is  the  why  \ 
Stand  clear,  there  ! "  cried  he  to  one  of  the 
sailors  on  the  gangway.  "I'm  off!"  and 
he  prepared  himself  for  a  run  ere  he  jumped 
overboard  ;  but  just  at  tliis  moment  Ada 
tripped  up  the  cabin  ladder  and  stood  be- 
fore him.  The  long  yellow  ringlets  fell 
on  her  shoulders  and  her  neck,  and  her  lus- 
trous blue  e)X's  Avere  wide  in  astonishment 
at  the  figure  in  front  of  her.  As  for  the 
boy,  he  gazed  at  her  as  at  something  of  un- 
earthly beauty.  It  Avas  to  his  eyes  that 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  Avho  might  have  soared 
on  a  light  cloud  or  tripped  daintily  on  the 
crest  of  the  Avide  sea  Avaves. 

"  Here  is  a  playfelloAv  for  you,  Ada,"  said 
her  father,  as  he  led  her  towards  him. 

"  It  is  Kobiusou  Cruso<?,  papa,"  said  she, 
in  a  Avhisper. 

The  boy's  quick  ear  had,  howcAer,  caught 
the  Avords,  and  he  said  quickly,  "I  Avish  I 
Avas  Robinson  !"  the  speech  seemed  to 
strike  some  chord  in  the  liitle  girl's  heart. 
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for  she  went  freely  towards  him  iit  once,  and 
said,  "Oh,  wasn't  it  nice  to  live  in  that 
pretty  island,  and  have  even'thing  one's 
ownP" 

"  This  island  here  is  mine  I ''  said  the  boy, 
proudly. 

"  Yes,  Ada,"  said  Vyncr,  '-  vvhat  he  says 
is  quite  correet ;  his  father  owns  the  whcde 
of  these  islands.  But  come  along  into  the 
cabin,  Harry  ;  I  Avant  you  to  see  our  home, 
though  it  is  a  very  narrow  one." 

With  the  gravity  of  a  North  American 
Indian,  and  with  a  self-possession  that 
never  broke  down  under  evcrj'  trial  to  which 
curiosity  exposed  it,  the  boy  looked  at  all 
around  him.  If  Aladdin  himself  was  not 
more  wonder-struck  at  the  splendors  of  the 
cave,  he  never  for  a  moment  betrayed  his 
amazement.  He  ate  and  drank,  too,  with 
the  same  air  of  composure,  and  bore  him- 
self throughout  with  a  quiet  dignity  that 
was  remarkable.  Ada  displayed  before  him 
her  prettiest  toys,  her  games,  and  her 
picture-books,  and  was  half  jsiqued  at  the 
little  evidences  of  astonishment  they  created. 
No  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  how  the 
color  that  came  and  went  and  came  again, 
how  the  hurried  breathing,  how  the  clammy 
fingers  that  trembled  as  they  touched  an 
object,  were  signs  of  emotion  far  deeper 
and  more  intense  than  all  that  a  cry  of 
wonderment  could  evidence. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she  at  last,  when  im- 
patience mastered  her,  "you  have  got  such 
masses  of  these  yourself,  that  you  don't 
care  for  them  ?  " 

"  I— I  have  nothing — nothing  but  a 
crossbow  to  shoot  the  sea-gulls,  and  a 
hatchet,  and  the  hatchet  is  too  heaw  for 
me." 

*'But  what  can  you  do  with  a  hatchet  ?" 
asked  she,  smiling. 

"Si3lit  logs,  and  cut  a  way  through  the 
thicket,  like  fellows  on  an  uninhabited 
island ;  or  sometimes  I  think  I'm  fighting  a 
bear.  I'd  like  to  fight  a  young  bear ! — 
wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  not.    Girls  do  not  fight  bears. " 

•'  Ah,  I  forgot ! "  said  he,  blushing 
deeply  ;  and,  ashamed  of  his  blunder,  lie 
bent  his  head  over  a  picture. 

Meanwhile,  Vyner  and  Grenfell  were 
walking  the  deck  and  conversing  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake,  Vyner,  a  great 
mistake,  take  my  word  for  it,"  said  the 
other.  "  To  the  man  who  assumes  the  in- 
oognito,  all  attempt  at  recognition  is  offen- 
s.ye.  Besides,  what  is  it  to  lead  to  ?  You 
oun't  imagine  he'll  want  to  talk  over  the 
pijrtsc,  ana  for  such  a  man  there  is  no  specu- 
lation in  ihe  Aiture." 


"'  But  tlie  idea  of  being  on  the  very  island 
with  him,  knowing  that  he  was  within  a 
mile  of  me,  and  that  I  never  went  to  see 
him  !  It  sounds  very  heartless,  and  I  feel 
it  would  be  so." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  when  you  put  the 
question  on  the  ground  of  a  sentiment.  I 
can  only  discuss  it  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, or  the  reverse.  You  don't  charge  a 
man  witli  the  opinions  you  find  in  an  anony- 
mous book  ;  because,  even  supposing  they 
are  his,  lie  has  not  thought  proper  to  avoAv 
them.  Well,  you  owe  exactly  the  same 
deference  to  him  who  lives  under  an  incog- 
nito, or  retires  to  some  secluded,  unfre- 
quented spot.  His  object  is  to  escape  no- 
tice ;  under  what  plea  do  you  drag  him 
forth  into  the  broad  noonday  ?" 

"I  am  certain  my  wife  wouldn't  forgive 
me  if  I  left  without  even  an  effort  to  see 
him." 

"  As  to  thai  I  can  say  nothing.  I  never 
was  married,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  are  the  '  cases  of  conscience  '  discussed 
connubially. " 

"  You  see,  Grenfell,"  said  the  other,  con- 
fidentially, "we  all  feel,  as  we  have  a  right 
to  feel,  that  v/e  have  done  this  man  a  great 
wrong.  There  has  not  been  one  single 
calamity  of  his  life,  from  the  day  we  broke 
with  him,  that  is  not  traceable  to  us.  His 
unfortunate  line  in  politics,  his  low,  politi- 
cal associates,  the  depraved  life  some  assert 
that  he  lives,  and,  worse  than  all,  his 
wretched  marriage  with  a  poor  uneducated 
peasant  girl." 

"  And  do  you  fancy  that  a  morning  call 
from  you  is  the  reparation  for  all  this  ? '' 

"Come,  come,  that  is  not  the  fair  way 
to  put  it.  Luttrell  and  I  were  once  great 
friends.  I  was,  I  well  know,  very  much  his 
inferior  in  knowledge  and  power,  but  in 
worldliness  and  tact  I  was  more  than  his 
match,  and  he  gave  way  to  me  on  every 
question  of  this  sort.  It  may  be — I'd  like 
to  think  it  might  prove  the  case — that  this 
old  sentiment  has  not  died  out  of  his  heart, 
that,  as  he  used  to  say  long  ago,  and  people 
laughed  Avhen  he  said  it,  '  Let  us  hear  what 
Vyncr  says.'  Now,  if  this  were  so,  I  might 
even  yet  do  something,  if  not  for  him,  for 
that  fine  boy  there." 

"  Leave  that  fine  boy  alone,  Vyner,  that's 
my  advice  to  you.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  of 
his  years  with  such  an  overweening  self- 
confidence.  There  is,  I  don't  deny  it,  a 
certain  '  gentleman '  element  in  him,  but  it 
is  dashed  with  sometliing  which  I  neither 
understand,  nor  could  venture  to  say  what  it 
mav  lead  to  ;  but  I  repeat,  leave  him  alone." 

Vyner  shook  his  head  dissentingly,  but 
did  not  speak. 
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^'^  Besideo,  lot  lis  be  })nictical.  AVluit 
could  you  do  i'or  him  ?  You'd  not  adopt 
liim,  Intake  it  ?  "  Vyncr  was  silent,  and  he 
continued:  "Well,  then,  you'd  cut  otl:  the 
one  tie  he  has  in  life,  and  not  substitute 
another.  Besides,  don't  you  remember  what 
old  Scott  said  at  the  Huxleigh  steei3le-cliase: 
'I  never  back  the  half  bred 'uns,  no  matter 
how  well  they  look  in  training. '  " 

"^  What  a  stickler  for  blood  you  have 
become,"  said  Vyner,  laughing  ;  and  it  was 
only  as  he  saw  the  crimson  flush  in  the 
other's  check  that  he  betliought  him  how 
the  remark  might  have  offended. 

"Take  your  own  line  then,"  said  Gren- 
fell,  angrily  ;  "it  doesn't  signify  to  mc  per- 
sonally a  brass  fartliing  !  Our  dinner  com- 
pany with  old  Crab  and  the  German  Frau 
can  scarcely  but  be  improved,  even  though 
it  bo  by  the  admixture  of  a  little  rebellion 
through  it." 

"'  For  all  that,  you'd  like  Luttrell  im- 
mensely if  you  mot  him." 

"  I  like  none  but  men  of  the  world — men 
who  know  the  people,  the  places  and  the 
things  one  is  daily  connected  with — who  can 
take  up  the  game  of  society  vfhcrc  it  left  off 
last  night,  and  have  not  to  read  themselves 
lip  in  daily  life  the  way  fellows  read  their 
history  out  of  the  Annual  Register." 

"  Well,  I'll  W'rite  him  a  note,"  said  VjTier, 
followiug  out  his  owm  thoughts  ;  "I'll  tell 
him,  in  a  few  words,  how  I  chanced  to 
come  here,  and  I'll  ask  if  he  will  receive 
me,  or,  better  still,  if  .he'll  come  and  dine 
with  us  to-morrow." 

"I  know  the  answer  you'll  get  as  well  as 
if  I  had  written  it." 

"Well,  what  will  it  be  ?  " 

"  See  yon  hanged  first ! " 

"  W^hat  is  all  this  going  en  below  ?  Are 
you  quarrelling,  children  ? "  cried  Yyner, 
as  a  great  uproar  burst  forth  fi"om  the 
cabin. 

"  Oh,  no,  papa  ;  but  Robinson  is  so  droll ; 
he  jjut  baby-doll  into  a  boat  and  had  Jier 
shipwrecked,  and  saved  by  the  little  negi-o  ; 
and  now  they  are  going  to  be  married. 
Just  come  and  see  it  r.ll." 

"Tell  me,  Harry,"  said  A^yner,  "what 
would  papa  say  if  I  were  to  write  him  a 
note  and  say  tliat  I  have  detained  you  here 
to  dinner,  and  wouldn't  let  you  go  ?  " 

"  He'd  say  I  could  have  jumi)cd  over- 
board," said  the  boy  reddening  at  Avhut  he 
tlioiight  was  an  imputation  on  his  personal 
prowess. 

"  I  don't  exactly  mean  by  force,  rnj  dear 
boy  ;  I  intended  to  say,  by  persuasion." 

Either  the  view  now  submitted  to  him 
was  not  very  clear,  or  that  it  was  combined 
with  other  elements,  but  he  ma.cC  no  reply. 


"  I  will  put  it  in  this  wise  :  I'll  sa\  I  have 
made  Harry's  acquaintance  this  morning  by 
a  lucky  accident,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  displeased  if  he  should  stay  and  dine 
with  us.  I  have  a  little  girl  of  his  own  age 
who  is  deligiited  to  have  his  company,  and 
I  feel  certain  you  will  not  deprive  her  of  so 
agreeable  a  playfellow." 

"  Papa  will  not  know,"  said  the  boy, 
moodily. 

"  Not  know  what,  my  little  man  ?  " 

"  Papa  will  not  care,"  said  he  ;  and  a 
sliglit  tremor  shook  his  voice. 

"Not  care  for  what  ?" 

"I  mean,"  said  he,  resolutely,  "that  I 
often  go  away  at  daybreak  and  never  come 
back  till  late  at  night,  and  papa  does  not 
mind  it — he  never  asks  for  me." 

As  he  spoke,  Ada  drew  nigh  her  father, 
and  clasped  his  hand  in  her  ovvn,  wliile  her 
tearful  eyes  turned  alternately  fi-om  her 
father  to  the  cliild,  the  sense  of  her  own 
happy  lotj  loved  and  cherished  as  she  was, 
blending  Avith  a  deep  jnty  for  one  so  desolate 
and  friendless. 

"That's  the  way  boys  are  made  indepen- 
dent and  bold-hearted,"  said  Yyner,  hastily. 
"  Men  like  their  sons  to  be  trained  up  in 
the  free  habits  they  enjoyed  tliemselves. 
So,  then,  my  note  is  not  necessary — you  can 
remain  without  it  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  it  ?  "  said  he,  turning 
to  Ada. 

"  Oh,  how  much  !"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  Then  I'll  stay  ! "  As  he  spoke,  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  and,  who  knows 
with  what  thoughts,  sighed  faintly,  while 
two  heavy  tears  rolled  slowly  down  his 
cheeks.  Vyner  saw  it,  but  turned  away  and 
went  on  deck. 

"I  can  gather  from  what  that  boy  has 
just  said,"  said  he  to  Grenfell,  "that  his 
father  is  almost  indifferent  about  him  ;  he 
never  knows  of  his  coming  or  going,  nor 
ever  looks  for  him  at  meal -times." 

"I  should  be  surprised  if  it  were  other- 
wise," said  Grenfell.  "Demoralization 
never  works  by  halves.  When  a  man  be- 
gins to  go  down  hill,  he  never  takes  any 
other  road.  What  could  remain  of  ycur 
great  scholar  and  double-first  man  after 
years  of  association  with  brutal  companion- 
sliip  and  a  peasant  for  a  wife  !  How  could 
it  be  possible  for  him  to  retain  any  one  of 
the  habits  of  his  own  class  amidst  the  daily 
frictions  of  that  vulgar  existence  !" 

"I  begin  to  fear  as  much  myself,"  said 
Vyner,  sorrowfully.  As  he  spoke,  he  felt 
Ada's  hand  in  his  own  ;  she  drew  hirn  to 
one  side,  and  whispered,  "  Harry  is  crying, 
papa.  He  says  he  must  go  home,  but  he 
won't  tell  me  why." 
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"Perhaps  I  can  guc:?s,  darling.  Let  nie 
speak  Avitli  him  alone."'  Vyner  went  doAvn 
into  the  cabin  l)y  himself,  but  whatever 
passed  between  Jiini  and  the  boy,  the  result, 
so  far  as  persuading  him  to  stay,  was  not 
successful,  and  young  Lutti'ell  came  on 
deck  along  with  him. 

"Man  a  boat,  there,"  said  Vyner,  "and 
take  this  young  gentleman  ashore.  I  will 
write  one  line  to  your  fatiier,  Harry." 

The  two  children  stood  hand  in  hand 
while  Vyner  wrote.  They  wore  each  of 
them  a  look  of  sorrow  at  parting  ;  but  the 
boy's  face  had  a  flush  of  sliame  as  well  as 
sorrow.  They  never  uttered  a  word,  how- 
ever. 

Vyner's  note  was  in  these  words  : 

"My  dear  LtTTRELL, — AVill  you  allow 
an  old  friend  to  see  you,  when  he  calls  him- 
self, 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"Geeyats  Vyxer  ?" 

He  did  not  show  this  note  to  Grrenfell, 
but  handed  it  to  the  boy  at  once. 

"He  won't  take  the  books,  papa,"  whis- 
pered Ada,  "nor  anything  else  I  offered 
him." 

"  He'll  know  us  all  better  later  on,  dearest. 
Do  not  embarrass  him  now  by  attention ; 
]je  is  ashamed  to  refuse,  and  does  not  care 
to  accei^t.  If  papa  will  let  you  come  out  to 
breakfast  with  us  to-morrow,  Harry,  vv'e 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  remember,  I 
look  to  you  to  show  me  where  we  are  to 
catch  the  lobsters." 

"I'll  tell  you  tlmt  now,"  said  the  boy. 

"  You  see  that  great  rock  yonder.     Well,  a 

little  more  inland,  where  the  water  is  about 

.four  fathoms,  and  perfectly  clear,  that's  the 

spot." 

When  the  boat  was  announced  as  ready, 
iho.  boy  toolc  his  leave  of  each  in  turn, 
shaking  hands  with  Vyner,  and  Ada,  and 
the  governess ;  and  then,  advancing  to- 
wards Clrenfell,  he  stopped,  and  simply  said 
good-bye. 

"  Grood  day,  sir,"  said  Grenfell  stiffly,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  egotism 
even  a  child  could  wound.  "  Is  that  boy 
like  his  father  ?  "  asked  he,  as  Harry  passed 
over  the  side. 

"Wonderfully  like,  since  his  face  took 
that  expression  of  seriousness." 

"  Then  it  is  not  a  good  face." 

"Not  a  good  face  ?" 

"Mind,  I  didn't  say  not  a  handsome 
face,  for  it  is  strikingly  regnlar  and  well 
proportioned,  but  the  expression  is  furtive 
and  secret." 

"JSTothing  of  the  kind.     Luttrcll  was  as 


frank  a  fellow  as  ever  Ijreathed.  I  think, 
after  wbat  I  told  you,  you  can  see  that  it 
was  trustfulness  ])roved  his  ruin." 

"  Isn't  he  what  your  countrymen  would 
call  a  MVunderkind,'  Mademoiselle?" 
asked  Grenfell  of  the  govei-ness. 

"No,  Saar,  he  is  a  mueh-to-be-pitied, 
and  not  the  less-for-that-very  dignified 
youth. " 

"How  Homeric  it  makes  language  to 
think  in  German.  There  he  is,  Ada,  wav- 
ing a  rag  of  some  sort,  in  farewell  to  you.'' 

Ada  kissed  her  hand  several  times  to  him, 
and  then  hastened  below  into  the  cabin. 

"I  have  asked  Luttrell's  leave  to  call  on 
him,"  said  Vyner. 

"I  thought  you  would,"  was  the  dry  re- 

"I  only  wrote  one  line,  and  made  my  re- 
quest in  the  name  of  our  old  friendship." 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  are  the  best  judge 
of  your  own  duties  ;  only,  for  my  own  joart, 
I  beg,  if  I  ever  should  turn  hermit,  that 
you'll  not  think  yourself  bound  to  have  me 
shaved  and  trimmed  for  the  honor  of  din- 
ing some  one  day  at  your  table." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  take  you  out  of  your  cave,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,"  said  the  governess,  with  a 
spiteful  laugh. 

"There,  don't  fight  any  more  till  tea- 
time,"  said  Vyner,  laughingly.  "Who'll 
come  on  shore  with  me  ?  I'm  for  a  ramble 
over  that  purple  mountain  yonder." 

"I  have  the  music-lesson." 

"And  I  hav^c  the  remainder  of  that  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly,'''  said  Grenfell,  "which 
proves  incontestably  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  Ireland.  The  writer  knows  the  people 
well,  and  describes  their  faults  of  character 
perfectly." 

A  low,  faint  sob  caught  Vyner's  ear,  and. 
on  hurrying  below,  he  found  Ada  seated  at 
the  table,  with  her  head  leaning-  on  her  arms. 

"What's 'the  matter,  Ada  darling?" 
asked  he,  gently. 

"'  Oh,  paj^a,  it  v/as  for  his  mother  he  was 
crying ;  for  though  she  seldom  spoke  to 
him  or  noticed  him,  he  used  to  see  her  at 
the  window,  and  now  he'll  never  see  her 
more." 

"  We  must  try  and  comfort  him,  Ada  ; 
the  poor  boy  has  a  very  dreary  lot  in  life." 

"  He  says  he  is  happy,  papa  !  and  that 
he  only  hopes  he'll  never  have  to  leave  this 
lonely  island  all  his  life." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  his  father  at  all  ?" 

"  No,  papa  ;  only  to  say  that  he'd  never 
remember  whether  he  was  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  that  it  was  so  pleasant  not  to 
have  any  one  who  cared  what  became  of 
one." 
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''And  you — did  you  agree  with  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  uo!"  cried  she,  as  her  eyes 
swam  in  tears.  "I  could  have  told  him 
how  much  better  it  was  to  be  loved.'' 

V\^ner  turned  away  to  hide  his  own  emo- 
tion, and  then,  with  an  affected  careless- 
ness, said,  '.'Get  over  this  music-lesson  now, 
and  whenever  you  are  free,  tell  Mr.  Crab  to 
hoist  a  bit  of  white  bunting  to  the  peak, 
and  I'll  come  back  to  fetch  you  for  a  walk 
with  me." 

"Is  Mr.  Grenfell  going,  papa  ?" 

"No,  darling  ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because — because — I'd  rather  go  with 
you  alone.  It  is  always  so  much  nicer  and 
happier." 

"  How  is  it  that  Grenfell,  with  all  his 
smartness,  can  never  hit  it  off  with  any  one, 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor?  "  thoiight  Vyner, 
as  he  walked  the  deck,  deep  in  thought. 
"  He  reads  everything,  has  a  smattering  of 
all  subjects,  with  a  good  memory  and  a  glib 
tongue,  and  yet  I  believe  I  am  the  only  man 
about  town  who  could  tolerate  him."  If 
this  were  a  reflection  that  had  more  than 
once  occurred  to  his  mind,  it  usually  ended 
by  impressing  the  conviction  that  he,  Vyner, 
must  have  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
not  merely  to  endure,  but  actually  to  almost 
like,  a  companionship  for  which  none  other 
would  have  had  taste  or  temper  but  him- 
self. Now,  however — not  easy  is  it  to  say 
why — a  doubt  flashed  across  him  that  his 
doubting,  distrustful,  scoffing  nature  might 
prove  in  the  end  an  evil,  just  as  a  certain 
malaria,  not  strong  enough  to  give  fever, 
will  ultimately  impregnate  the  blood  and 
undermine  the  constitution. 

"I  don't  think  he  has  done  me  any  mis- 
chief as  yet,"  said  he  to  himself,  with  a 
smile ;  "  but  shall  I  always  be  able  to  say 
as  much  ?" 

"You  must  read  this  paper — positively 
you  must,"  cried  Grenfell  from  the  sofa, 
where  he  lay  under  a  luxurious  awning. 
"  This  fellow  writes  well  ;  he  shows  that 
the  Irish  never  had  any  civilization,  nor, 
except  where  it  crept  in  throiigh  English 
influence,  has  there  ever  been  a  vestige  of 
such  in  the  island." 

"  I  don't  see  I  shall  be  anything  the  better 
for  believing  him  !  " 

"  It  may  save  you  from  that  ])lessed  pur- 
chase of  an  Irish  property  that  brought  you 
down  to  all  this  savagery.  It  may  rescue 
you  from  the  regret  of  having  a  gentleman 
shot  because  he  was  intrepid  enough  to  col- 
lect your  rents.     That  surely  is  something." 

"  But  I  have  determined  on  the  purchase 
of  Derryvaragh,"  said  Vyner,  "  if  it  only  be 
what  descriptions  make  it." 

"  To  live  here,  I  hope — to  turn  Carib — 
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cross  yourself  when  you  meet  a  priest,  and 
wear  a  landlord's  scalp  at  your  waist- 
belt." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  I  hope  for  better  things, 
and  that  the  English  influences  you  spoke  of 
so  feelingly  will  not  entirely  desert  me  in 
my  banishment." 

"  Don't  imagine  that  any  one  Avill  come 
over  here  to  see  you,  Vvner,  if  you  mean 
tliat." 

"Not  even  the  trusty  Grenfell  ?"  said 
he,  with  a  half-smile. 

"  Not  if  you  were  to  give  me  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  barbarous  tract  you  covet," 

"  I'll  not,  believe  it,  George.  Ill  back 
your  friendsliip  against  all  the  bogs  that 
ever  engulphed  an  oak  forest.  But  v/hat  is 
that  yonder  ?  Is  it  a  boat  ?  It  seems  only 
a  few  feet  long." 

"  It  is  one  of  those  naval  constructions  of 
your  charming  islanders ;  and  coming  this 
way,  too." 

"'  The  fellow  has  got  a  letter,  sir  ;  ho  has 
stuck  it  in  his  hatband,  said  Mr.  Crab. 

"  An  answer  from  Luttrell,"  muttered 
Vyner.     "'  I  wonder  will  he  receive  me  ?  " 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HOW  THE   SPOIL  WAS   DIVIDED. 

The  letter,  which  was  handed  on  board 
by  a  very  wild-looking  native,  was  written 
on  coarse  paper,  and  sealed  with  the  com- 
monest wax.     It  was  brief,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  imagine  that  such 
a  meeting  as  you  propose  woxild  be  agree- 
able to  either  of  us  ;  certainly  the  impres- 
sion my  memory  retains  of  you,  forljids  me 
to  believe  that  you  v,'ould  like  to  see  me  as 
I  am,  and  where  I  am.  If  your  desire  be, 
however,  prompted  by  any  kind  thought  of 
serving  me,  let  me  frankly  tell  you,  that  I 
am  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  such  kind- 
ness as  any  man  can  be  who  lives  and 
breathes  in"  this  weary  world.  Leave  me, 
therefore,  to  myself,  and  forget  me. 

"'  I  am  grateful  for  your  attentions  to  my 
boy,  but  you  will  understand  why  I  cannot 
permit  him  to  revisit  you.  I  am,  faithfully 
yours, 

"John  II.   LUTTKELL." 

"  Well,  did  I  guess  aright  ?  "  cried  Gren- 
fell, as  Vyner  stood  reading  the  letter  over 
for  the  third  time ;  "  is  his  answer  whiit  I 
predicted  ?  " 

"  Very  nearly  so,"  said  the  other,  as  lie 
handed  him  the  letter  to  read. 
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''  li  is  even  stronger  than  I  looked  for  ; 

and  lie  begins  '  Dear  ISir.'  " 

"  Yes,  and  1  addressed  hiin  '  My  dear 
Luttrell  ! ' " 

''  Well  ;  all  the  good  sense  of  tlie  corre- 
spondence is  on  his  side  ;  he  sees  naturally 
enough  the  worse  than  uselessness  of  a 
meeting.  How  could  it  be  other  than 
painful  ?  " 

"  Still  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  should 
refuse  me." 

"'  Of  course  you  arc  ;  it  is  just  the  way  a 
fellow  in  all  the.  vigor  of  health  walks 
down  the  ward  of  an  hospital,  and,  as  he 
glances  at  the  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken 
eyes  on  either  side, fancies  how  philantliroi)ic 
and  good  he  is  to  come  tliere  and  look  at 
them.  You  Avanted  to  go  and  stare  at  this 
poor  devil  out  of  rhat  sentimental  egotism. 
I'm  certain  you  never  suspected  it,  but  there 
is  the  secret  of  your  motive,  stripjoed  of  its 
fine  illusions." 

"  How  ill  you  think  of  every  one,  and 
with  what  pleasure  you  think  it  Y  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  never  suffer  myself  to  be 
cheated ;  but  it  does  not  amuse  me  in  the 
least  to  unmask  the  knavery." 

"  jSTow^  having  read  me  so  truthfully,  v.'ill 
you  interpret  Luttrell  a  little  ?  " 

"  His  note  does  not  want  a  comment. 
The  man  has  no  wish  to  have  his  poverty 
and  degraded  condition  spied  out.  He 
feels  something  too  low  for  friendship,  and 
too  higli  for  pity  ;  and  he  shrinks,  and  very 
naturally  shrinks,  from  a  scene  in  which 
every  look  he  gave,  every  word  he  uttered, 
every  sigh  that  he  could  but  half  smother, 
would  be  recalled  to  amuse  your  wife,  and 
your  sister-in-law,  when  you  reached  home 
again. " 

"  He  never  imputed  anything  of  the  kind 
to  me,"  said  Vyner,  angrily. 

^' And  why  not  ?  Are  we  in  our  gossij^jing 
moments  intent  ujion  anything  but  being 
tigreeable,  not  very  mindful  of  private  con- 
fidences or  indiscreet  avowals  ?  We  are 
only  bent  upon  being  good  recountcrs, 
sensation  novelists,  always  flattering  our- 
selves the  while  as  to  the  purity  of  our 
motives  and  the  generosity  of  our  judg- 
ments, when  we  throw  into  the  narrative  such 
words  as  tlie  '  poor  fellow,'  the  '  dear  crea- 
ture.' We  forget  the  while  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  prisoner  never  affects  the 
body  of  the  indictment." 

"  I  declare  you  are  downright  intolerable, 
Grenfell,  and  if  the  world  were  only  half  as 
bad  as  you'd  make  it,  I'd  say  Luttrell  was 
the  wisest  fellow  going  to  have  taken  his 
leave  of  it." 

"  I'd  rather  sit  the  comedy  out  than  go 
home  and  fret  over  i':s  vapidness. " 


''Well,  Mr.  Cra]),*' said  Vyner,  turning 
suddenly  to  where  his  ca])tain  was  waiting 
to  speak  with  him,  "  wliat  news  of  our 
spar  ?  " 

"  Nothing  very  good,  sir.  There's  not  a 
bit  of  timber  on  the  island  v>ould  serve  our 
purpose.  ' 

"  I  suppose  we  must  shift  as  well  as  we 
can  till  we  make  the  mainland  !  " 

"  This  fellow  here  in  the  boat,  sir,"  said 
a  sailor,  touching  his  cap  as  he  came  aft, 
''says  that  his  master  has  three  or  four 
larch-trees  about  the  length  we  want." 

"No,  no.  Crab,"  whispered  Vyner;  "I 
don't  think  we  can  do  anything  in  that 
quarter. " 

"  Would  he  sell  us  one  of  them,  my  man  ?  " 
cried  Crab,  to  the  peasant. 

"•  Hed  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  man, 
half  doggedly. 

"  Yes,  but  we'd  rather  make  a  deal  for  it. 
Look  here,  my  good  fellow  ;  do  you  go  back 
and  fetch  us  the  longest  and  stoutest  of 
those  poles,  and  here's  a  guinea  for  your 
own  trouble.     1)0  you  understand  me  ?  " 

The  man  eyed  the  coin  curiously,  but 
made  no  motion  to  touch  it.  It  was  a 
metal  he  had  never  seen  liefore,  nor  had  he 
the  faintest  clue  to  its  value. 

"  Would  you  rather  have  tliese,  then  ?  " 
said  Crab,  taking  a  handful  of  silver  from 
his  pocket  and  offering  it  to  him. 

The  man  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  as  if  the  sight  had  dazzled  him, 
and  muttered  something  in  Irish. 

"Come,  say  you'll  do  it,"  said  Crab,  en- 
couragingly. 

"  Is  there  any  answer  for  my  master,  to 
his  letter,  I  mean  ?"  said  the  man,  looking 
at  Vyner. 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  wait  a  moment.  No, 
none,"  said  Vyner,  after  a  moment  of 
struggle  ;  and  the  words  were  not  well  ut- 
tered, when  the  fellow  pushed  off  his  boat, 
and  struck  out  with  all  his  vigor  for  the 
shore. 

"  What  a  suspicious  creature  your  savage 
is  ;  tliat  man  evidently  believed  you  meant 
to  bribe  him  to  some  deej)  treachery  against 
his  master,"  said  Grenfell. 

"  Do  let  the  poor  peasant  escape,"  cried 
Vyner,  laughingly,  Avhile  he  hastened  below 
to  avoid  any  further  display  cf  the  other's 
malevolence,  calling  out  to  Mr.  Crab  to  fol- 
low him.  "  Let  us  get  under  weigh  with 
the  land  breeze  this  evening,"  said  he. 

"  There's  a  strong  current  sets  in  here, 
sir.  I'd  as  soon  have  daylight  for  it,  if  it's 
the  same  to  you." 

"Be  it  so.  To-morrow  morning,  then. 
Crab  ;"  and  so  saying,  he  took  up  a  book, 
and  tried  to  interest  himself  with  it. 
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The  peasant  mcanwliile  gained  the  land, 
and  made  the  beet  of  his  way  liomeward. 

"Tell  the  master  there's  no  answer,  Mol- 
ly," said  he,  as  she  stood  wiping  the  pers- 
piration from  her  face  with  her  apron  at 
the  door  of  a  long  low-i'oof  ed  building,  into 
which  all  the  assembled  gnests  were  con- 
gregated. 

''Indeed,  and  I  won't,  Tim  Ilennesy," 
said  she,  tartly.  '"Tis  enough  is  on  my 
bones  to-day,  not  to  be  thinking  of  letters 
and  writings.  Go  in  and  help  Dan  JSTcven 
Avith  that  long  trunk  there,  and  then  bring 
a  hatchet  and  a  hammer. " 

The  man  obeyed  without  a  word ;  and, 
having  assisted  to  deposit  a  heavy  deal  bOx 
like  a  sea-chest  in  the  place  assigned  it, 
perceived  that  several  othero  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  lay  around  ;  all  of  which 
formed  objects  of  intense  curiosity  to  the 
visitors,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the  close 
scrutiny  they  underwent,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quent tapping  by  knuckles  and  sticks,  to 
assist  the  explorer  to  a  guess  at  what  Avas 
contained  within. 

A  word  or  two  Vv^ill  explain  the  scene. 
When  Molly  Ryan  came  to  inform  her 
master  that  the  relatives  of  his  late  wife  in- 
tended to  eail  by  the  evening's  tide,  and 
wished  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  per- 
sonally, before  departure,  he  excused  him- 
self on  some  pretext  of  illness  ;  but  to  cover 
his  want  of  courtesy,  he  directed  her  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  free  io  take,  each  of 
them,  some  memorial  of  her  that  was  gone, 
and  ordered  Molly  to  have  all  the  boxes  that 
contained  her  elTects,  conveyed  into  the 
long  storehouse. 

"Let  them  take  wliat  they  like,  Molly," 
said  ho,  abruptly,  as  though  not  wishing  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  more  length. 

"And  as  much  as  they  like  ?"  asked  she. 

"Yes,  as  much  as  they  like,"  said  he, 
motioning  that  he  would  be  left  in  peace 
and  undisturbed. 

Loud  and  full  were  the  utterances  of  praise 
that  this  munificence  evoked.  "Wasn't  he 
the  real  gentleman  ? "  "  Wasn't  it  the 
heart's  blood  of  a  good  stock  ?"  "Wasn't 
it  like  one  of  the  'ould  race,'  that  could 
think  of  an  act  at  once  so  graceful  and 
liberal?"  "After  all,  it  wasn't  proud  he 
was.  It  was  just  a  way  he  had  ;  and  'poor 
Shusy,  that  was  gone,'  was  the  lucky  wo- 
man to  have  been  his  wife."  "  To  be  sure, 
it  was  a  solitary  kind  of  life  she  led,  and 
without  friends  or  companions  ;  but  she 
had  the  best  of  everything."  Such  were 
the  first  commentaries.  Later  on,  gratitude 
cooled  down  to  a  quiet  rationalism,  and 
they  agreed  tliat  he  was  only  giving  away 
what  was  of  no  use  to  him.    ""  He'll  surely 


not  marry  again,  and  what  could  he  do 
Avitli  cloaks,  and  shawls,  and  gowns,  that 
would  only  be  motheaten  if  he  kept  them." 

"  These  tvvo  here  is  linen,"  said  Molly 
with  an  air  of  decision,  "and  I  suppose  3'ou 
don't  want  to  see  them." 

A  murmur  of  disapj)roval  ran  through  the 
meeting.  They  wanted  to  see  everything. 
His  Honor's  munificence  was  not  limited. 
It  included  all  that  was  once  hers  ;  and  a 
very  animated  discussion  ensued  as  to  what 
constituted  personal  properties. 

"  Maybe  you'd  like  the  crockery  too," 
said  Molly,  indignantly,  for  she  began  to 
feel  ashamed  of  the  covetousness. 

"We'll  see  everything,"  said  old  Peter 
Hogan,  "and  we'll  begin  with  this."  So 
saying,  he  inserted  a  chisel  beneath  one  of 
the  pine  planks,  and  soon  disjilayed  to  the 
company  a  largo  chest  full  of  house  linen. 
The  articles  were  neither  costly  or  remark- 
able, but  they  seemed  both  to  the  behold- 
ers; and  sheets,  and  napkins,  and  pillow- 
cases, and  table-cloths  were  all  scrutinized 
closely,  and  unanimously  declared  to  be 
perfection. 

Tlie  crockery  and  glass  were  next  ex- 
amined, and  even  more  enthusiastically 
approved  of.  Some  curious  china  and 
some  specimens  of  old  Venetian  glass,  family 
relics,  that  even  connoisseurship  might  have 
valued,  really  amazed  them,  and  many  an 
epithet  in  Irish  Vt^ent  round  as  a  cup  or  a 
goblet  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  be 
admired. 

The  clothes  were  the  last  to  be  examined, 
and  with  all  their  heightened  expectations 
the  reality  surpassed  what  they  looked  for. 
Hats,  and  shawls,  and  silk  gowns,  scarfs, 
and  bonnets,  and  ribbons,  soon  covered 
every  box  and  bench  around,  and  covetous 
eyes  sjiarkledas  each  longed  for  some  special 
prize  in  this  vast  lottery.  "I  remember 
the  day  she  v/orethat  brown  silk  at  chapel," 
said  one,  "  That's  the  blue  tabinet  she  had 
on  at  the  christening."  "  There's  the  elegant 
shawl  she  had  on  at  the  fair  at  Ennis." 
"  But  look  at  this — isn't  this  a  real  beauty," 
cried  one,  who  drew  forth  a  bright  dress  of 
yellow  satin,  which  seemed  never  to  have 
been  worn. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  pick  and 
choose  something  to  plaze  ye,  now  ?  "  said 
Molly,  who  was  in  reality  not  a  little  fright- 
ened'by  all  this  enthusiasm. 

"It 'is  true  for  you,  Molly  Eyan,"  said 
Petei".  "  There's  something  for  everybody, 
and  since  tlie  compnny  trusts  it  to  me  to 
make  the  division,  this  is  what  I  do.  The 
crockery  and  glass  for  Mi-.  Eafter,  the  linen 
for  myself,  and  the  clothes  to  be  divided 
among  the  women  when  we  get  home." 
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"So  that  you'll  take  cvervthing,"  cried 
Molly. 

"  With  the  blessin'  of  Providence,  'tis 
what  I  mean,"  said  he  :  and  a  full  chorus 
of  ai)])roving  voices  closed  the  speech. 

"  The  master  said  you  were  to  choose 
what  plazcd  you " 

"And  it's  what  we're  doing.  We  are 
plazcd  with  everything,  and  why  wouldn't 
we  ?  Wasn't  she  that's  gone  our  own  blood, 
and  didn't  she  own  them  ?  The  pillow  she 
lay  on  and  the  cup  she  dhrunk  out  of  is 
more  to  us  than  tlicir  wcigl't  in  goold." 

Another  and  fuller  murmur  ajiprovcd 
these  sentiments. 

"And  who  is  to  have  this?"  cried  one 
of  the  women,  as  she  drew  forth  from  a 
small  pasteboard  box  an  amber  necklace  and 
cross,  the  one  solitary  trinket  that  belonged 
to  her  that  was  gone.  If  not  in  itself  an 
object  of  much  value,  it  was  j^riceless  to  the 
eyes  that  now  gazed  on  it,  and  each  would 
gladly  have  relinquished  her  share  to  pos- 
sess it. 

"  Maybe  you'd  liave  the  daceney  to  leave 
that  for  his  lienor/'  said  Molly,  reprov- 
ingly. 

Less,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  than  in  jealous  dread  lest  another 
should  obtain  it,  each  seemed  to  concur 
Vv'ith  this  recommendation. 

"  There's  something  in  what  Molly  says," 
said  old  Peter,  with  the  air  of  a  judge 
delivering  a  charge.  "  If  his  Honor  houlds 
to  a  thing  of  tlie  kind,  it  would  be  hard  to 
refuse  to  him  ;  but  if  he  doesn't,  or  if  it 
would  only  be  more  grief  to  be  reminding 

him  of  wiiat's  gone Let  me  finish  what  I 

have  to  say,  Molly,"  added  he,  with  some 
irritation,  as  a  sneering  laiigh  from  her 
interrupted  his  speech. 

"  There's  an  old  pair  of  shoes  of  hers  in 
the  room  within.  I'll  go  for  them,  and 
then  you'll  have  everything,"  said  she  ;  and 
she  darted  an  angry  glance  around  and  left 
the  spot. 

"  I'll  wear  this — this  is  for  me  !  "  cried  a 
little  girl,  taking  the  amber  necklace  from 
the  case  and  putting  it  on.  And  a  buzz  of 
astonishment  at  the  audacity  ran  around. 
She  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  but  her 
dark  blue  eyes  and  long  lashes  made  her 
seem  older.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
faces  which  appear  to  suggest  that  with 
years  the  delicate  loveliness  must  be  lost,  so 
perfect  the  accordance  between  the  expres- 
sion and  the  feature.  She  had  a  mass  of 
golden-brown  hair,  which  fell  in  long  curls 
over  a  nock  of  perfect  whiteness  ;  but  even 
these  traits  were  less  striking  than  the  air 
of  gracefulness  that  really  implied  a  condi- 
tion far  above  that  of  her  rank  in  life  ;  and, 


as  she  stood  in  the  midst  to  be  admired^ 
tiiere  was  a  haughty  consciousness  of  her 
claim  for  admiration  that  was  as  triumphant 
in  that  assembly  as  ever  was  the  proud  as- 
sertion of  beauty  in  a  court. 

"  It  becomes  you  well,  Kitty  O'Hara,  and 
you  shall  have  it,  too,"  cried  old  Hogan, 
who  was  her  grandfather,  and  whose  pride 
in  her  took  the  si i ape  of  the  boldest  aspira- 
tions for  her  future.  "Ain't  I  right?" 
cried  he,  appealing  to  those  around  him. 
"  Look  at  her,  and  say  if  she  isn't  a  pic- 
ture !" 

With  a  fiill  burst  of  assent  all  broke  in 
at  this  appeal,  and  still  she  stood  there  un- 
abashed, almost  unmoved,  indeed,  by  the 
admiring  looks  and  enthusiastic  words 
around  her. 

"Isn't  that  the  making  of  a  lady,  ay, 
and  as  elegant  a  lady  as  ever  stepped  ? " 
cried  the  old  onan,  as  his  eyes  ran  over  with 
proud  emotion.  "  And  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Peter  Hogan,  it's  diamonds  will  be  round 
the  same  neck  yet  !  Yes,  my  darling,  yer 
ould  gi'andfather  won't  be  to  the  fore  to  see 
it,  but  there's  some  here  that  will.  Mark 
the  words  I'm  saying  now  ;  lay  them  up  in 
your  hearts,  and  see  if  I'm  not  telling  the 
truth.  There  she  stands  before  you  that'll 
raise  her  f amil}",  and  make  a  name  fur  them 
far  and  wide." 

While  he  delivered  this  boastful  speech, 
the  girl  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  a  slight 
flush  deepened  the  color  of  her  cheek,  and  a 
scarcely  perceptible  eagerness  showed  itself 
on  the  parted  lips,  but  her  attitude  was  un- 
changed, and  a  slight  nod  of  the  head,  in 
token  of  assent,  was  the  only  notice  she 
took  of  his  words. 

"Yes,  come  in,  my  dear,"  cried  Hogan 
at  this  moment — "come  in,  Master  Harry  ; 
there's  none  here  but  your  own  kith  and 
kin,  and  here's  a  nice  little  wife,  or  a  sweet- 
heart, for  you."  As  he  said  this,  he  drew 
from  the  doorway,  where  he  lingered,  the 
boy,  v/ho  now  came  forward  with  a  shame- 
faced and  reluctant  look.  "  There  they 
stand,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  placed 
them  side  by  side,  "  and  I  defy  the  world 
to  show  me  a  purtier  couple." 

The  boy  turned  a  long  and  steady  look  at 
the  girl — something  for  the  beauty,  and 
something,  too,  doubtless,  there  was  for  the 
ornaments  that  heightened  it — and  she  bore 
the  scrutiny  without  a  shadov/  of  constraint; 
but  there  was  even  more,  for,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  her,  she  smiled  superci- 
liously, and  said  at  last,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"I  hope  I'm  not  so  ugly  that  I  frighten 
you  ! " 

There  was  just  that  pertness  in  the 
speech  that  stood  for  wit  with  the  company 
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aud  tlicy  laughed  loud  and  lieartily  at  wliat 
they  fancied  to  be  a  repartee. 

"Did  ye  ever  see  a  purticr — did  ye  ever 
see  as  ptirty  ?  "  cried  old  liogan. 

"  Yes  I  did,  this  very  evening,  on  board 
of  that  schooner  there.  There's  one  ten 
times  as  handsome,  and  she  is  a  lady, 
tco." 

Insolent  as  vrcre  the  words,  the  look  and 
manner  with  vvliich  he  gave  them  Avere  far 
more  so.  It  was  like  the  speech  of  a  proud 
noble  to  his  vassals,  who  actually  derived  a 
sense  of  pleasure  in  the  measure  of  outrage 
lie  could  dare  to  mete  out  to  them.  The 
boy  turned  his  haughty  stare  around  at 
each  in  turn,  as  though  to  say,  "  Who  is 
there  to  gainsay  me  ?"  and  then  left  the 
place. 

"  Isn't  that  a  worthy  twig  of  the  ould 
tree  ? "  cried  old  Hogan,  passionately. 
"The  v/orld  hasn't  done  with  the  Luttrells 
yet !  But  I  know  well  who  puts  these 
thoughts  in  tlie  child's  head.  It's  Molly 
Kyan,  and  no  other.  Taching  him,  as  she 
calls  it,  to  remember  he's  a  gentleman." 

The  company  endorsed  all  the  indignation 
of  the  speaker,  but,  soon  recalled  to  more 
practical  thoughts,  proceeded  to  nail  down 
the  trunks  and  boxes,  and  prepared  to  carry 
them  down  to  the  seaboard. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

0:V   THE   SEA-SHORE   AT   NIGHT. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
light  breeze  from  the  westward  sprang  up, 
and  ]\Ir.  Crab  argued  that  there  was  little 
use  in  waiting  any  longer  to  relit,  and  pro- 
posed to  sail  with  the  tide.  By  keeping 
along  close  to  shore  he  learned  that  the  cl)b 
would  take  him  well  out  to  sea  before  mid- 
night. Vyner,  therefore  gave  orders  that 
the  yacht  should  lie-to  after  she  rounded 
the  extreme  promontory  of  the  island,  and 
send  in  a  boat  there  to  take  him  off,  thus 
giving  him  one  last  ramble  over  a  spot  it 
was  scarcely  possible  he  would  ever  revisit. 

He  landed  early  in  the  evening,  and 
amused  himself  strollmg  at  will  along  the 
desolate  shore.  There  were  objects  enough 
on  every  hand  to  excite  interest,  whether 
the  visitor  had  been  man  of  science  or  man 
of  taste.  Strange  sea-plants  and  shells 
abounded  ;  lichens  of  colors  the  most  novel 
and  varied  ;  rocks,  whose  layers  defied  all 
theories  of  stratification,  and  were  convo- 
luted and  enclosed  one  v^'ithin  another  inex- 
tricably. Caves,  whose  stalactites  glittered 
with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  Bohemian  glass. 


The  very  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  had  a  wild 
uneartliiy  shriek  in  them  tbat  seemed  to 
suit  the  solitude,  and  their  fearlessness 
showed  how  little  they  knew  of  molestation. 

"  How  peaceful  at  first,  how  dreary  at 
last,  must  be  life  in  such  a  spot  !  "  thought 
Vyner  ;  who,  like  all  men,  would  pronounce 
upon  the  problem  as  it  addressed  itself  to 
him.  He  could  understand  the  repose  of 
coming  suddenly  there  out  of  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  the  world,  and  he  could  picture 
to  his  mind  how  the  soft  teaching  of  that 
first  sentiment  would  darken  into  the  im- 
penetrable blackness  of  unbroken  gloom. 
As  he  thus  mused,  he  was  sorry  that  lie  had 
written  that  note  to  Luttrell.  He  had  no 
right  to  obtrude  himself  upon  one,  who,  in 
withdrawing  from  the  world,  declared  that 
he  desired  to  be  unknown.  He  was  half 
angry  Avith  himself  for  a  step  which  now 
appeared  so  unjustifialjle.  "After  all," 
thought  he,  "  the  man  who-  m.akes  this 
his  home  should  not  fear  to  have  his 
door  forced ;  he  ought  to  be  able  to  sleep 
with  his  latch  ajar,  and  never  dread  an  in- 
truder." Again  and  again  he  Avishcd  that 
he  had  gone  his  way  without  even  letting 
Luttrell  know  that  he  had  been  his  neigh- 
bor. 

As  he  mused  he  rambled  onward,  now, 
from  some  rocky  point  obtaining  a  view  of 
the  jagged  coast  line,  broken  into  innu- 
merable bays,  some  small  enough  to  be  mere 
fissures,  now  turning  his  glance  inward, 
where  a  succession  of  valleys,  brown  and 
purple  in  the  evening  light,  darkened  and 
deepened  beneath  him.  He  could,  besides, 
in  the  far  distance,  make  out  the  copse  of 
trees  that  sheltered  the  abbey,  and  at  last 
detect  the  twinkle  of  a  light  through  the 
foliage,  and  then  turning  seaward,  he  could 
descry  the  light  and  airy  spars  of  his  little 
vessel  as  she  slowly  crept  akng,  alight  from 
a  stern  window  showing  where  he,  too,  for 
the  nonce,  owned  a  home,  on  the  blucAvates 
of  the  Atlantic.  What  a  difference  between 
these  two  homes  !  what  blissful  thoughts, 
and  budding  hopes,  and  present  enjoyments 
in  the  one,  what  unbroken  gloom  in  the 
other  !  "  I  was  wrong  to  have  written,  but 
I  wish  he  had  not  repulsed  me,"  said  he, 
and  still  there  lingered  in  his  heart  a  half 
hope,  that,  if  he  were  to  present  himtelf 
boldly  before  Luttrell,  he  would  not  I'eject 
him.  The  dread  of  Crenfell  was  too  great 
to  make  him  risk  defeat ;  that  scoffing, 
sneering  s]urit,  who  on  the  mere  fact  of 
thinking  ill  of  every  one,  took  credit  for 
detecting  all  individual  short-coming,  Avould 
be  so  unforgiving  if  he  had  to  come  and 
own  that  he  had  been  twice  repulsed  ! 

"No/' thought  he,  "I'll  accept  my  de- 
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feat  as  it  is,  and  try  to  think  no  more  of 
it;"  and  tlien  lie  endeavored  to  tliink  of 
the  scene  and  tlie  objects  around  liiin.  From 
the  spur  of  the  mountain,  a  long,  low, 
shingly  promontory  stretched  into  the  sea, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  were  some  rocks, 
forming  an  arm  of  a  large  bay  that  swejit 
boldly  inwards,  and  this  Avas  the  spot  which 
on  the  map  he  had  pointed  out  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  yacht  to  lie-to,  and  wait  for 
him.  He  now  saw,  however,  that  in  follow- 
ing out  the  spit  of  land,  he  had  diverged 
largely  from  the  way,  and  must  retrace  his 
steps  for  above  a  mile  ere  ho  could  reach 
the  strand,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
half  fading  twilight,  he  could  make  out  the 
schooner,  under  easy  sail,  heading  still  far- 
ther to  the  southward. 

Crab  had  evidently  mistaken  the  head- 
land, and  was  making  for  one  still  more  dis- 
tant. What  was  to  be  done  ?  In  coming' 
down  to  the  coast  line  he  had  subjected 
himself  to  following  out  all  the  jagged  and 
irregular  course  of  the  shore,  and  yet  to 
venture  inland  without  a  guide  would  have 
been  the  extreme  of  rashness.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  signal,  if  per- 
chance it  could  be  seen  ;  the  Meteor  was 
not  more  than  a  mile  cff,  and  the  project 
seemed  not  hopeless.  He  tied  his  handker- 
chief to  his  cane,  and  hastened  on  towards 
one  of  the  rocks  before  him  ;  as  he  drew 
nigher,  he  saw  something  which  at  last  he 
made  out  to  be  the  figure  of  a  man, 
seated  with  his  head  supported  between 
his  hands,  and  gazing  steadfastly  seaward. 
Vyner  mounted  the  rock  and  waved  his 
signal  several  times,  but  in  vain ;  the 
dark  background  of  the  mountain  probably 
obscured  the  flag,  and  prevented  its  being 
observed. 

*'Iwant  to  signal  the  schooner  yonder, 
my  good  man,"  cried  he  to  a  ^ooy  looking 
creature  who  sat  crouched  down  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  "  could  you  get  me  some  dry 
leaves  or  chips  together  to  make  a  fire  ?  " 
The  other  looked  up  with  a  startled  air,  for 
he  had  thought  himself  alone,  and  then  ris- 
ing to  his  feet,  they  stood  face  to  face. 
''  My  dear  old  friend  !  "  cried  Vyner,  ''  have 
we  met  at  last  ?  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
again. " 

"  Not  this  way,  surely  not  this  way," 
muttered  Luttrell,  in  a  faint  and  broken 
voice. 

•^^  To  be  sure  I  am,  Luttrell.  I'll  call  the 
chance  that  led  me  here  one  of  the  happi- 
est of  my  life,  if  it  brings  you  back  to  any 
of  your  old  feeling  for  me." 

"  You  got  my  note  ?  "  asked  the  other  in 
a  hoarse  voice. 

*'  Yes  ;  and  it  was  no  part  of  my  intc2ition 


to  molest  you,  Luttrell.  This  meeting  \s, 
I  assure  you,  the  merest  accident." 

"  Let  me  go,  then,  Vyner  ;  the  shame  is 
killing  me  ;  I  wouldn't  tluit  you  had  seen 
me  thus — in  these  rags,  in  all  this  misery., 
These  are  not  the  memories  I  wanted  you 
to  carry  away  w^ith  you,  but  w^hat  would 
you  have  ?  I  came  here  to  live  like  the 
othere." 

"  My  dear  old  friend,  I  wanted  to  talk  of 
long  ago  with  you  ;  it  is  not  to  reproach 
you  I've  come.  Take  my  word  for  it,  I  feel 
too  acutely  all  the  wrong  you  have  suifered 
from  mine.  I  know  too  well  at  whose  door 
your  heaviest  injuries  lie." 

"  If  I  had  attempted  to  be  more  or  better 
than  my  neighbors,  I  couldn't  have  lived 
here,"  cried  he,  eagerly  reverting  to  his  self- 
defence. 

''  But  why  live  here,  Luttrell  ?  It  is  not 
at  your  age,  or  with  your  abilities,  a  man 
retires  from  the  game  of  life." 

'•'  I  have  played  all  my  cards,  Gervais," 
said  he,  with  a  wild  laugli,  "and  never 
scored  a  point  with  them." 

"  How  many  a  fellow  has  had  a  long  run 
of  ill-luck,  to  be  repaid  by  as  great  a  share 
of  fortune  after. " 

"  Ay,  but  I'll  not  try  it  !  I  don't  ask,  I 
don't  wish  it.  If  I  were  to  win  now,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  my  winnings." 

"  Think  of  your  boy — your  fine  boy, 
Luttrell!" 

"  Ah,  Robinson  !  "  cried  he,  laughing  ; 
and  Vyner  blushed  deeply  as  he  fancied  how 
the  child  had  repeated  the  nick-name. 
"  There  is  only  one  way  he  could  want  such 
assistance,  and  if  he  but  live  here,  he'll 
never  need  it." 

"  Live  here  !  But  you  cannot  mean  that 
he  should  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  What  need  is  there  that  he 
should  know  of  all  those  fine  jirizes  that  his 
father  strove  for  and  never  wtju,  any  more 
than  of  fine  food,  or  fine  clothes,  or  fine 
equipages  ?  " 

Vyner  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  and  the 
other  went  on  with  increased  energy. 

"  My  own  mistake  was,  to  have  borne  the 
thing  so  long ;  I  might  have  come  here 
before' my  health  was  broken,  my  hand  un- 
steady, my  foot  weak,  and  my  nerves  shat- 
tered. I'd  have  gone  out  to  see  you,  Vy- 
ner," said  he,  suddenly;  "but  Harry  told 
me  you  were  not  alone  ;  von  had  a  friend. 
Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Grenfell  ;  you  remember  a  Grenfell  at 
Cln-ist  Church  ?  " 

"Only  Cox  and  Grenf ell's  son,  the  pot- 
ted-shrimp man;  of  course  it's  not  he  ?  " 

"  Yes  it  is,  and  a  very  clever  fellow  too." 

"  There's   what   I  couldn't  do,  V_yner  ; 
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there  you  beat  me."  cried  he,  aloud  ;  "  with 
the  peasant,  with  the  mountaineer,  with  the 
fisherman,  yes,  I  can  live  in  dailv,  hourly 
companionship.  I  can  eat  as  coarse  food, 
wear  as  coar.se  clothes,  lie  down  on  as  mean 
a  bed,  talk  as  pennriously,  and  think  as 
humbly,  but  I  couldn't  endure  the  continual 
refinement  of  your  fellow  of  new-made 
wealth,  nor  the  pretensions  of  one  who  feels 
that  by  money  he  is  to  be  any  one's  equal.'' 

''How  your  old  pride  of  family  stirs  you 
still,  Luttrcll." 

"  Not  so  ;  it  is  not  for  myself  I  am 
pleading.  I  am  not  coriae  of  a  stock  so 
distinguished  that  I  can  arrogate  to  myself 
the  defence  of  my  order.  The  first  of  my 
name  who  came  over  here  was  a  Dutch 
pedlar  ;  some  generations  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry made  us  gentlemen.  For  time  does 
for  family  what  it  does  for  wine,  and  just 
merely  by  age  your  poor  light  Medoc  mel- 
lows into  very  drinkable  claret.  But  how 
have  you  made  me  rattle  on  in  my  old  guise  ! 
See,  they  are  signalling  to  you,  yonder;  that 
lantern  at  the  peak  has  been  run  up  now." 

"  I  must  manage  to  let  them  know  I'm 
here  ;  how  to  make  a  fire  is  the  question." 

"  There's  abundance  of  broken  wood  along 
here.  The  fishermen's  boats  fare  ill  along 
this  coast ;  we'll  soon  gather  enough  for 
your  purpose." 

As  they  strayed  about  collecting  the  frag- 
ments of  broken  timber,  Vyner  pondered 
over  the  absence  of  all  move  on  Luttrell's 
part  to  invite  him  to  his  home.  Indeed, 
in  his  alacrity  to  make  the  signal,  he  only 
showed  his  eagerness  to  aid  his  departure. 
He  wondered,  too,  how  much  external 
change,  and  hoAv  little  real  alteration,  had 
taken  place  in  Luttrell.  His  old  conversa- 
tional turn  was  there,  though  he  seemed 
half  ashamed  when  he  found  he  had  fallen 
into  it. 

"I  told  you  we  should  not  be  long  making 
a  respectable  pile,"  said  Luttrell.  "  The 
wreck  furnishing  the  bonfire  is  the  law  of 
nature.  If  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,  they 
have  lowered  a  boat : "  as  he  spoke,  he 
knelt  down  to  kindle  the  wood,  by  using  his 
hat  to  fan  the  flame,  which,  after  smoul- 
dering for  a  moment,  sprang  up  into  a  clear 
tongue  of  fire.  "  There,  Vyner,  they  see 
it ;  they  have  thrice  lowered  the  light  from 
the  peak." 

"  The  boat  can  come  in  here  safely  ?  " 

"  There's  water  for  a  large  ship  in  this 
bay.  Great  facilities  exist  i^  these  Islands 
of  Arran,  and  if  trade  were  ever  to  turn  its 
steps  hither,  I'd  direct  my  attention  to 
Avrecking  to-morrow.  The  man  who  has  so 
successfully  achieved  his  own  ruin,  ought 
to  be  able  to  assist  others.'' 


A  shout  from  tlie  beach  was  now  replied 
to  by  Vyner,  and  the  stout  rowers  pulled  in 
vigorously  to  the  shore. 

"  I  have  not  shocked  you,  Vyner,"  said 
Luttrell,  ''  by  asking  you  to  see  what  would 
have  shocked  you — the  place  I  live  in.  If 
you  were  one  of  those  men  to  whom  mere 
curiosity  affords  some  pleasure,  I'd  have 
shelved  my  pride,  or  my  shame,  or  whatever 
be  the  name  of  it,  and  said,  '  Come  and 
look  at  my  den  ;  see  to  what  jjoor  conclu- 
sions a  life  of  blunders  leads  ; '  but  you  are 
made  of  other  stufl',  and  would  find  no 
happiness  in  my  humiliation."     ' 

"  Will  you  not  come  on  board  with  me, 
Litttrell,  and  let  us  have  one  long  summer's 
night  gossip  together  ?  " 

''  I'd  scarce  refuse  if  you  had  been  alone  ; 
I  can't  face  your  distinguished  friend." 

''You  are  unjust,  quite  unjust  to  him  ; 
besides,  knowing  our  old  ties,  he'll  leave  us 
to  ourselves,  and  we  shall  have  our  talk 
itnmolested.  Is  there  not  in  the  past  some- 
thing to  bttild  on  for  the  future Well, 

for  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  It  is  not  ijeeessary  to  plot 
out  the  life  of  one  bred  and  trained  as  he  is. 
Let  the  world  treat  him  as  it  may,  he'll 
scarcely  meet  any  hardships  he  has  not  had 
a  foretaste  of. " 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  by  him  ?" 

"If  he  likes  idleness,  the  elegant  leisure 
of  my  own  life,  for  instance,"  said  he,  with 
a  mocking  laugh,  "  he'll  have  about  the 
amount  of  fortune  such  a  mode  of  living 
reqitires.  If  he  be  ambitious,  or  prefer  a 
course  of  activity,  he  can  go  on  board  some 
of  these  American  traders,  or  sail  with  a 
fishing  lugger.  Frankly,  Vyner,  it's  a 
matter  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to. 
There  is  bttt  one  ])art  of  it,  indeed,  on  w^liich 
I  can  declare  I  have  made  itp  my  mind. 
He  is  to  have  no  protectors,  no  i^atrons. 
We  are  a  hard  race  to  deal  with,  and  Ave 
often  seem  ungrateful  Avhen  we  are  merely 
self-willed."  _ 

"  How  I  wish  you'd  let  me  talk  all  these 
things  over  with  you,"  said  Vyner,  in  a 
friendly  tone,  "  Not  to  say  that  1  want  your 
advice  on  my  own  account." 

"  Advice,  and  from  me  !  " 

"  Even  so,  Luttrell.  I  have  a  project 
about  purchasing  some  property  on  the  coast 
here.  Not  a  very  profitable  investment, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  cheap,  and  at  some 
long  future  to  become  possiblv  remunera- 
tive." 

"  Derryvaragh,  I  sttppose  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  name." 

"  The  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  island  ; 
finer  than  the  boasted  Killariu\y  itself,  and 
for  and  away  beyond  AVindermere  and  the 
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Scotcli  Lukes.  I  know  it  \\c\\.  I  have 
walked  the  mountains  grouse-sliooiing,  and 
fished  every  mile  of  the  river  ;  but  Vvhat 
would  you  \lo  with  it  when  jow  called  it 
yours  ?  You  dare  not  assert  one  single 
right  of  i)roperty ;  the  i)eoplc  who  live  there, 
and  wliosc  fathers  have  lived  there  for  cen- 
turies, have  never  acknowledged  lord  or 
master.  You'll  stock  it  with  sheep,  and 
send  an  agent.  They'll  eat  your  mutton, 
and  shoot  your  agent.  You'll  appeal  to 
the  law,  and  you  might  as  avcII  threaten  a 
New  Zealandcr  with"  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
Leave  suc'h  speculations  alone ;  there  are 
no  fortunes  to  be  made  here,  not  even  fame 
for  having  reformed  us.  All  the  privilege 
your  purchase  will  confer,  will  be  to  feed  us 
in  times  of  famine,  and  be  shot  at  when 
prices  rise  and  the  nights  grow  longer. " 

*'■  Whv,  you  are  more  discouraging  than 
Grenfelf?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  Grenfcll,  but  I 
know  that  Ireland  is  not  to  be  bettered  by 
men  like  3-ou.  It  is  out  of  our  own  rough 
energies  must  come  the  cure  for  our  own 
coarse  maladies.  Go  back  and  ])uild  model 
cottages  in  Norfolk,  give  prizes  to  your 
oldest  farm  laborer,  or  the  mother  of  the 
largest  familv.  Here's  vour  vawl  ;  good- 
bye." 

"  Do  step  in  and  come  on  board  with  me, 
Luttrell,  ii  only  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  No,  I  cannot.  I'd  not  stand  your 
friend's  impertinences  about  Ireland,  be- 
sides, and  I'd  be  led  into  rudeness,  which 
I'd  not  forgive  myself.  Lady  Vyner  is  not 
with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  she's  in  Wales,  at  Llantlannoch, 
where  I  wish  you'd  let  me  tell  her  you  Avere 
coming  to  see  her." 

''Who  knows  !" 

"  My  dear  Luttrell,  is  this  a  promise  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly." 

''  Will  you  Vv'rite  to  me." 

"I  think  not." 

"  May  I  write  to  you  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  you  would  not.  You  cannot 
suspect,  V^iier,  how  jiainfuleven  these  few 
minutes  we  have  passed  together  will  render 
the  life  I  go  back  to  ;  do  not  add  to  that 
bitterness  by  what  would  become  a  cease- 
less sorrow." 

"  But  Harry.  Let  Harry  come  to  us ; 
there  is  an  excellent  school  at  Wrexham." 

"  There's  a  school  on  that  jiromontory 
yonder,  where  the  master,  besides  reading 
and  writing,  instructs  in  net-mending,  sail 
making,  caulking,  and  fish  salting.  Your 
Wrexham  fellow  couldn't  compete  with 
that.     Good-bye." 

With  a  hurried  shake  of  the  hand,  and  as 
though  nervoiisly  irritable  at  being  stared 


at  by  the  sailors,  Luttrell  moved  away,  and 
Vyncr  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment,  and 
stepped  into  the  boat. 

'•'Mr.  Crab  says,  sir,  that  the  weather 
looks  dirty  outside,"  said  the  coxswain  ; 
but  Vyner  did  not  heed  the  remark,  and 
sat  deeply  buried  in  his  own  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A   COTTAGE   IN   WALES. 


If  we  wanted  a  contrast  to  the  wild  deso- 
lation of  Arran,  it  would  be  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  North  Wales,  where  Vyner's  cot- 
tage stood.  It  was  a  purchase  he  had  made 
purely  fi'om  its  picturesque  beauty  ;  a  spot 
chanced  upon  in  a  summer's  ramble,  and 
bought  at  once  with  that  zest  which  leads 
a  rich  man  to  secure  the  gem  that  has 
captivated  his  fancy.  It  stood  on  a  little 
rock}^  platform  that  projected  from  a  moun- 
tain, and  looked  downwards  and  upwards, 
through  one  of  those  charming  valleys  which 
now  widen  into  luxuriance,  and  now  con- 
tract again  till  they  resume  the  features  of 
a  deep  ravine.  A  river  of  some  size  foamed 
and  tumbled  over  a  rocky  bed  beneath,  and 
occasionally  deepened  into  seme  waveless 
pool,  over  which  the  red-berried  ash-trees 
drooped  gracefully,  and  the  dark  copper 
beeches  threw  their  bronzed  shadows .  Deep 
woods  clothed  the  mountain  in  front,  and 
over  them  all  rose  the  rugged  summit  of 
Cader  Idris,  with  its  amphitheatre  of  rock 
half  lost  in  the  clouds. 

If  as  regards  loveliness  of  position,  tran- 
quillity, and  beauty  in  all  its  details,  the 
cottage  of  Dinasllyn  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, there  was  one  detracting  element 
Avhich  certainly  impaired  its  charm,  the 
"Quid  amarum,"  amid  all  its  excellence. 
It  was  a  show  place.  It  had  been  the  scene 
of  some  romantic  attachment,  some  half- 
remembered  Abelard  and  Heloise,  whose 
pictures  yet  survived,  and  of  whom  there 
were  traditions  of  rustic  benches  where  they 
used  to  sit ;  of  trees  whereon  their  initials 
were  carved  ;  of  cedars  that  they  had 
planted.  Vyner  and  his  wife  did  not  at 
first  know,  nor  estimate,  to  what  a  heritage 
they  had  succeeded,  nor  in  the  least  suspect 
what  an  infliction  mere  purposeless  curiosity, 
united  to  plenty  of  leisure,  may  become. 

The  old  gardener  whom  they  had  taken 
on  with  the  cottage  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  surrender  that  perquisite  of  black  mail 
he  had  for  years  long  levied  from  visitors, 
nor  perhaps  did  he  fancy  to  abdicate  those 
functions   of  "  Cicerone  "  which   elevated 
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Iiim  ill  the  eyes  of  his  fcllov,-s.  If  liis  love- 
story  -R'as  not  as  affecting  as  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, it  had  its  realisms  that  compensated 
for  some  pathos.  He  could  shoAr  the  dairy 
where  Chloe  made  the  butter,  and  the  kitch- 
en garden  where  Daphnis  hoed  his  cab- 
bages. There  were  .the  steps  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  that  led  down  to  her  bath  in  the 
river  ;  "  here  the  bower  she  loved  so  well ; 
here  the  tree  she  planted." 

To  be  obliged  to  devote  a  day  of  every 
week,  or  even  certain  hours  of  a  day,  to  the 
invasion  of  a  set  of  strangers,  induced  by 
ennui,  by  curiosity,  or,  as  it  may  be,  by 
mere  imitation,  to  wander  about  your  house 
and  stroll  through  your  garden,  froe  to 
lounge  in  your  easy-cliair,  or  dispose  them- 
selves on  your  sofas,  criticizing  your  pictures, 
your  prints,  your  books,  and  your  music, 
hazarding  speculations  as  to  your  tastes  and 
dispositions  from  the  titles  of  the  volumes 
on  3'our  taljle,  and  the  names  of  your  news- 
papers— to  feel  that,  as  the  clock  strikes  a 
certain  hoar  on  a  certain  morning,  all  the 
cherished  privacy  which  constitutes  what 
we  call  home  is  lied,  and  that  your  hall  is  a 
public  street,  and  your  drav/ing-room  a 
piazza,  so  that  yon  are  driven  to  hide  your- 
self in  your  own  house,  at  the  peril  of  being 
classified  among  tlie  curiosities,  and  perhaps 
sent  off  to  i^ress  with  the  other  details,  satis- 
factoiy  or  the  reverse,  of  the  visitor's  ex- 
perience. These  are  no  slight  evils.  They 
are  a  heavy  tax  on  all  the  benefits  of  pos- 
session, and  we  have  our  doubts  if  even  IS[a- 
both's  vineyard  would  be  envial^le,  if  linked 
with  the  condition  of  showing  the  grounds 
and  displaying  the  grapes  to  vulgar  visitors. 

AYhen  the  Y^aiers  purchased  the  cottage 
they  had  been  told  of  the  custom,  just  as 
yon  are  told  of  a  certain  i^athway  across  the 
lawn,  which  was  a  mere  usurpation,  a  thing 
"  without  a  shadoAv  of  legality,"  that  you 
haA'e  only  to  close  to-morrow,  but  of  whose 
actual  torments  when  you  do  come  to  sup- 
press, no  one  has  ever  given  the  measure. 
They  heard  that  the  former  ov/ner  usually 
set  an  hour  or  two  apart  on  a  Wednesday 
or  a  Tliursday  to  gratify  tourist  curiosity  ; 
in  fact,  the  celebrity  of  the  spot  had  been 
ingeniously  introduced  as  an  element  of 
value — just  as  the  shade  of  Pope  might  be 
catalogued  amongst  the  merits  of  Twicken- 
ham, and  tlie  memory  of  Eousseau  figure  in 
the  inventory  of  a  certain  cottage  near 
Geneva  ! 

Vyncr  was  himself  one  of  those  easy,hapi')y 
natures,  whicli  submit  without  sacrifice  to 
what  affords  ideasure  to  others.  His  wife 
saw  no  hardship  in  yielding  to  a  moderate 
amount  of  this  infliction  ;  the  more,  since 
they  only  came  to  the  cottage  for  about  six 


or  eight  weeks  of  every  year.  It  v.'as  Geor- 
gina  Courtenay  who  resisted  tlie  custom  as 
a  most  "^unwarrantable  intrusion,  a  practi- 
cal impertinence,"  as  she  called  it,  which 
"  reduced  a  family  either  to  the  condition 
of  tlie  cracked  china  on  the  mantle-piece,  or 
the  fussy  house-keeper  who  exhibited  it." 
Georgina  was  not  a  very  tolerant  nature ; 
with  what  she  disagreed,  she  made  no  com- 
promise, and,  like  most  such  peojile,  she 
found  that  life  gave  her  sufficient  occasion 
for  conflict. 

Vyner's  absence  from  home  presented  an 
admir:i])lc  opportunity  "  to  suppress  this 
nuisance,"  as  she  jDlirased  it,  and  she  accord- 
ingly had  a  notice  appended  to  the  gate — a 
copy  of  whicli  was  also  duly  forwarded  to 
the  village  inn — stating  that,  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  family  at  Dinasllyn,  the 
cottage  and  grounds  were  not  open  for  the 
inspection  of  strangers.  The  morning  of 
the  famous  ordinance  was  not  more  anxious 
to  the  household  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 
than  was  that  of  the  edict  to  the  family  at 
the  cottage.  What  was  to  follow  that  great 
cotij)  cVitat  was  the  cpiestion.  Would  each 
of  the  vested  interests — gardener,  gate- 
keeper, house-keeper,  and  butler — submit  to 
see  their  long-established  perquisites  sud- 
denly effaced  and  extingiiished  ?  Would 
the  village  folk  be  content  to  lose  the 
profits  of  strangers,  who  each  year  floked 
down  in  increasing  hordes  ?  Would  the 
tourists  themselves,  v\dio  had  carried  their 
romantic  sympathies  hundreds  of  miles  by 
land  or  «ea,  agree  to  put  up  with  a  glance 
at  the  cottage  chimneys  by  telescope,  or  a 
peep  through  the  iron  gate  at  the  trim 
avenue,  v.diose  abrupt  turning  shut  out  all 
further  inspection  ?  If  no  splashed  and 
booted  aides-de-camp  rode  in  to  tell  with 
trembling  accents  that  popular  sentiment 
had  taken  the  menacing  form  of  a  silent 
and  brooding  anger,  at  least  there  were 
voices  to  declare  that  at  "The  Goat"  the 
visitors  were  highly  indignant,  and  that 
one  of  the  strangers  at  the  "Watkin's 
Arms  "  had  dispatched  a  copy  of  the  mani- 
festo, with  a  commentary,  to  the  Times. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  the  public  room  of  this 
latter  establishment  that  public  iixlignation 
found  its  chief  exponent.  Visitors  from 
far-off  lands,  a  traveler  from  Ireland,  a 
gentleman  from  the  United  States,  a  Ger- 
man naturalist,  with  a  green  tin  box  and  a 
pair  of  brown  spectacles,  were  loud  in 
declaring  their  sentiments,  which  amounted 
to  this  :  that  the  possessors  of  any  spot 
remarkaljle  for  its  historic  associations,  of  a 
much-prized  marble  or  world-famed  picture, 
were  mere  trustees  for  the  public,. who  had 
an  unimpeachable  right  to  see,  gaze  on,  and 
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admire  to  their  heart's  content ;  these  being  j  "  Yes,  sir,"  sixid  n  short,  iipoplectic-look' 
privileges  Avhieh  in  no  wise  detracted  from  j  ing  man,  with  a  bald  head.  ''  We  are  sLran- 
the  positive  value  of  the  object  so  worshi])-  I  gers — strangers  casually  thrown  into  ac- 
ped,  since  there  is  no  record  of  any  garden  quaintance  at  this  hotel.  We  have  come 
whose  perfume  could  be  exhausted  by  smell-  here  from  motives  of  pleasure,  or  health,  or 
ing,  nor  any  ])icture  whose  beauties  mere  indolence — one  common  object  having  its 
sight  could  have  absorbed.  These  obser-  attraction  for  us  all — the  far  famed  cottage 
rations,  we  are  careful  to  record,  Avere  em-  of  PinasUpi.  We  have  learned,  however, 
bodied  in  a  very  formal-looking  document,  to  our  infinite  dii-aiipointmcnt,  that  by  a 
signed  by  about  twenty  names,  and  only  whim,  a  more  caprice — for-  it  is  impossible 
awaited  tlie  selection  of  a  suitable  envoy  to  j  it  could  be  more — of  the  persons  who  arc 
be  transmitted  to  the  cottage.  I  the   present   occupants,    the  travelers,  the 

It  is  but  a  fair  tribute  to  American  cour-  \  tourists  I  will  call  thorn,  arc  to  be  excluded 
age  to  own  that,  Avhere  so  many  held  back,  in  future,  and  all  access  refused  to  a  spot 
reluctant  and  timid,  the  Yankee  declared  which  has  its  claims  on  the  sympathies  not 
his  readiness  to  go  forward.  Ho  protested  j  alone  of  the  Englishman,  for  I  see  at  my 
that  he  would  rathgr  like  it.     "It was  just  side  a  learned  professor  frcm  Jena,  and  a 


his  grit,"  and  that  he  was  "main  tired  of 
sittin'  there  like  a  wounded  skunk,  with  his 
head  out  of  a  hole."  Whether  from  some 
lurking  jealousy  of  the  stranger,  or  some 
ungenerous  disbelief  in  his  address,  the 
company  did  not  accept  his  offer,  or  at  least 
show  such  eagerness  in  the  acceptance  as 
they  might,  but  broke  up  into  twos  and 
threes,  discussing  the  event.  While  these 
deliberations  went  forward,  a  one-horse 
chaise  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  a  writing- 


distinguished  citizen  of   Now    York " 

"Kansas,  stranger.  Little    Eock,"   said 
the  Yankee,  interrupting,  and  then  advanc- 
ing to  the  front.     "  Here's   how  it  is,  sir. 
Your  friends   up  yonder  ain't  content  to 
have  God's  gifts  all  their  own,  but  they 
won't  even  let  a  man  look  at  them.     That 
ain't  nature,  and  it  ain't  sense.     We   have 
drawn  up  our  notions  in  a  brief  message. 
Are  you  a'mindin'  of  me,  stranger  ?  " 
This    question  was   not  .  completely  un- 
desk  and  a  small  carpet-bag  were  deposited   called  for,  since  for  some  few  seconds  Mr. 
within  it  by  the  landlord,  who,  by  a  signi-  j  M'Kinlay  had  turned  to  the  landlord,  and 
ficant  look^ towards  his  other  guests,  seemed  |  was  occupied  in  the  payment  of  his  bill. 

"  Seventeen  shillings  and  fourpence,  leav- 
ing eightpence  for  Thomas,  Mr.  Pugli ;  and 
remember  that  your  driver  is  now  fully 
imid,  unless  I  should  stay  to  dinner." 

"  Are  you  a'mindin'  of  me,  sir  ?  "  said  the 
Yankee  with  an  energy  that  actually  made 
the  other  start,  and  sent  a  deeper  crimson 


?" 


to  say,  "  Here's  your  ojjportunity  !     This  is 
your  man  ! " 

"  Who   is  he  ?    Where  is  he  ^ 
asked  one,  calling  him  aside. 

"He's  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  from  London,  the 
family  law-agent,  going  over  to  the  cot- 
tage." 

He  had  but  finished  this  speech,  when  a  j  to  his  cheeks 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  high  complexion,  |      "  I  must  say,  sir — I  will  say,  that  having 
and  short  gray  hair,  v/ithout  whiskers,  ap- j  no  acquaintance   with   joa,    having    never 

peared,  conning  over  his  bill   as   he  came  j  seen  you  till  now " 

forward.  "All  your  loss,  stranger,  that's  a  fact  ! 

"  You  can   scarce    call   it    supper,   Mr.  !  You're  not  the  first  man'that  regretted  he 
Pugh,"  said  he  in  an  accent    unmistakably  |  did  not  know  the  length  of  my  boot  before 


Scotch — "  the  bit  of  fish,  and  the  leg  of  a 
cold  turkey — except  that  it  was  eaten  at 
eleven  at  night.     It  was  just  a  snack." 

"  It's   only  two-and-six,    sir,"   said   the 
other,  humbly. 
\ 


he  put  his  foot  on  my  corns.  You'll  have 
to  take  them  papers — do  you  mind  ? — you'll 
have  to  take  them  papers,  and  give  them  to 
your  friends  up  yonder  !" 

"  I'm  neither  a  postman   nor  your  mes- 


"  Only  !  I'd  like  to  know  Avhat  you'd  j  senger,  sir,"  said  "M'Kinlay,  getting  into 
make  it,  man.  _    That's  the  price  of  a  right  the  chaise. 

good  meal  up  in  town,  and  not  served  on  a  I  "  You'll  have  to  take  them  papers,"  and 
coarse  table  cloth,  nor  over  a  sanded  floor  ; !  he  laid  them  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage  as 
and  what's  this  Is.  lOd.  ?     What's  that  ?  "    ■  he  spoke,  "  that's  how  it  is  !  and  as  sure  as 

"Ale,  sir.  Your  servant  drank  it  very  my  name  is  Dodge  !— Herodotus  Manning 
freely."^  _  i  Dodge  I — you'd  better  give  an  account   of 

"'  If  it  only  disagreed  with  him  as  it  did  'em  when  vou  drive  out  of  that  gate  up 
with  me,  I'll  make  no  objection  to  his  ex-  tiiere,  for  I'll  wait  for  you,  if  it  was  till  next 
cess.  Are  these  gentlemen  waiting  to  speak  j  fall !  " 

to  me,  for  I  don't  think  I  have'the  honor  "  That's  miglityplain  talking,  anyhow," 
''  I  broke  in  a  voice,  with  a  very  distinctive  ac- 
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cent,  "and  a  man  needn't  be  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  understand  it." 

''  Even  a  In-ief  visit,"  cried  out  the  first 
speaker. 

"  Just  to  sec  the  cedars,  or  Clorinda's 
grotto,"  lisjoed  out  a  female  voice. 

But  Mr.  M'Kinlay  did  not  wait  for  more, 
but  by  an  admonitory  poke  of  his  umbrella 
set  his  driver  off  at  full  speed,  and  was  soon 
well  out  of  both  eye  and  earshot. 

To  say  that  Mr.  M'Kinlay  drove  away  in 
a  towering  passion — that  he  was  excessive- 
ly angry  and  indignant,  would  be  the  truth, 
but  still  not  the  whole  truth,  for  he  Avas 
also  terribly  frightened.  There  was  in  the 
tall  Yankee's  look,  language,  and  gesture,  a 
something  that  smacked  of  the  bush,  and 
the  hickor3^-tree — a  vague  foreshadowing  of 
L}^ich  law,  or  no  law — that  overpowered 
him.  Such  a  man,  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  Scotland  Yard,  for  instance,  might 
not  have  proved  so  terrible  ;  but  here  he 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  Welsh  mountains, 
in  the  very  spot  of  all  others  where  there 
was  every  facility  for  a  deed  of  violence. 
"  He  might  throw  me  over  that  cliff,  or  pitch 
me  into  that  quarry  hole,"  muttered  he,  and 
the  landscape  at  the  moment  offered  both 
the  illustrations  to  aid  his  fancy. 

It  was,  then,  in  a  tremor  of  mingled  an- 
ger and  terror  that  he  drove  up  to  the  gate, 
and  in  no  patient  mood  was  it  that  he  sat 
outside  the  padlocked  jjortal  till  a  messen- 
ger went  up  to  the  house  with  his  card  to 
obtain  leave*  for  his  admission.  The  order 
was  speedily  given,  and  he  passed  in. 

The  brief  interval  of  traversing  the  space 
between  the  gate-lodge  and  the  cottage  was 
l^assed  by  Mr.  M'Kinlay  in  arranging  his 
cravat,  brushing  the  dust  from  his  coat,  and 
so  far  as  might  be,  smoothing  down  any  as- 
perities that  should  have  betrayed  them- 
selves in  his  features  ;  for,  though  neither  a 
young  man  nor  a  man  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  he  had  his  pretensions,  the  most 
cherished  one  of  all  which  was  a  design  upon 
the  hand  of  Miss  Georgina  Courtenay. 
Had  Miss  Courtenay  been  in  the  full  blaze 
of  her  beauty,  as  she  Avas  some  eight  or  nine 
years  before,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  would  never  have 
dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  ;  had  she  even 
continued  to  live  in  tov/n  and  mingle  in 
that  society  where  she  had  always  lived  and 
moved,  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  such 
a  presumption.  But  Mr.  M'Kinlay  knew 
tlie  world.  He  had  seen  an  exiled  Grand- 
Duke  in  a  hansom  cab,  and  had  actually 
met  a  deposed  Prince  on  a  Margate 
steamer.  In  the  changeful  fortunes  of  life, 
the  "  price  current "  Avas  the  only  test  of 
anything.  Railroads,  and  mines,  and  tele- 
graphic companies  rose  and  fell  Avith  the 


fluctuations  of  the  market,  and  marriageable 
ladies  might  come  one  day  to  figure  in  the 
share  list !  Miss  Georgina,  however  ungal- 
lant  the  confession,  represented  a  securit)' 
at  a  discount.  She  had  gone  down  year  by 
year,  and  at  last  ceased  to  be  quoted.  And 
yet  "  it  was  a  very  good  thing."  She  had, 
none  knew  it  better — very  fcAv  so  Avell — she 
had  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  besides  ex- 
pectations, the  latter  very  reasonable,  and 
promising  in  their  way.  Her  connections 
were  admirable — high  enough  to  give  him 
a  very  considerable  lift  socially,  and  yet  not 
so  elevated  as  to  make  his  rise  that  of  a  mere 
"parA^enu. "  Professionally,  the  advantage 
would  be  great,  and  lead  to  much  parliamen- 
tary business,  the  carrying  of  local  bills,  and 
a  deal  of  very  profitable  employment.  He 
flattered  himself  that  in  most  other  respects, 
there  was  much  the  Avorld  would  deem  suit- 
able. He  was  tAA^elve — well,  if  you  like, 
fourteen  years  her  senior,  but  then  neither 
was  very  young,  and  Avhen  a  woman  had 
reached  we  shalhnot  say  what  of  the  thirties, 
her  marrying  AA^as  not  sul)jected  to  the  crit- 
icisms applied  to  the  blushing  bride  of  eigh- 
teen or  tAventy.  Lastly,  he  was  Avell  off, 
had  a  capital  business,  a  good  house  in  a 
good  street,  Avas  "well  placed  "among men 
of  his  class,  and  altogether  favorably  re- 
garded by  his  betters.  "  She  might  do 
worse,"  muttered  he,  at  the  end  of  his 
rumination,  as  he  descended  from  the  chaise, 
Avith  an  amount  of  activity  in  his  move- 
ments that  showed  he  had  detected  the 
flounce  of  a  muslin  dress  at  the  drawing- 
room  AvindoAA\ 

"  All  well,  I  hope,  Rickards  ? "  said  he 
to  the  stout  butler,  who  bowed  his  Avelcomc 
in  most  gracious  guise. 

"Quite  well,  Mr.  M'Kinlay— and,  indeed, 
you  look  the  same,  sir." 

"  Nothing  the  matter  with  me,  Rickards, 
that  a  little  rest  won't  remedy.  Over-Avork, 
over-work  is  my  malady  ! " 

Mr.  Rickards  sighed  responsively  ;  he  had 
heard  men  speak  of  the  affection,  and  the 
symptoms  they  mentioned  Avere  quite  ap- 
palling. "  Her  ladyship's  not  down  yet,  bnt 
Miss  Georgina  is  in  the  drawing-room," 
added  he,  Avith  great  significance  of  manner. 
"Step  this  way,  sir." 

Miss  Courtenay  was  busily  engaged 
searching  for  a  letter  in  her  writing-desk, 
when  the  butler  announced  in  his  most  em- 
phatic manner,  Mr.  M'Kinlay;  but  she  only 
tui'ned  her  head  round,  and,  with  a  weak 
smile,  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  !  I  trust 
they  did  not  keep  you  waiting  on  the  road. 
You  know  Ave  have  been  obliged  to  have  the 
gate  locked." 

"'  I  heard  so.     Indeed,  I  have  heard  of 
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little  else  since  luy  arrival,  Miss  Courtenay," 
said  he,  not  altogether  mastering  the  anger 
lie  felt  at  his  cool  reception.  '  •  I  hope  Lady 
V^yner  is  v.ell." 

'''  Yes,  as  •u-ell  as  she  ever  is.  What  a 
provoking  thing  it  is  to  mislay  a  letter  ;  but 
I  snpi)ose  it  is  an  oversight  you  have  never 
committed.  You  have  everything  m  order, 
docketted,  jiigeon-holed,  and  what  not." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  the  most  careless  of 
men.  All  about  me  is  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion." 

'•In.deed  !"  said  she,  Avitli  a  faint,  very 
faint  show  of  interest,  as  though  quite  un'- 
expectedly  aware  of  some  favorable  trait  in 
his  character.  "  AVho  would  have  thought 
it !  It  is  a  letter  from  ]iiy  niece's  governess 
I  have  lost,  and  with  it  all  clue  to  her 
address." 

"  I  can,  T)erhaps,  su]5ply  that,"  said  Mr.  ; 
M'Kinlay  ;  "  at  least,  if  it  be  the  town  she  | 
stopjDcd  at  while  the  yacht  is  being  re-  i 
paired." 

''Exactly  so.     \Yhat's  the  name  of  it? 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  producing  a  small 
clasped  note-book  from  v;hich,  after  a  brief  ; 
search,  he  read,    "  Mademoiselle  Heinzle- 1 
man's  address  will  meanwhile  be,  'Carrick's 
Eoyal  Hotel,  Y\^estport,  Ireland.'" 

"  What  a  blessing  is  red  tapery  after  all !  "  i 
said  she,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy.      ''If  there  ! 
were  not  these  routine  people,  what  Avould 
become  of  us  ?"  ! 

"  I  am  charmed  that  even  my  blemishes  ; 
should  have  rendered  you  a  service,"  said  | 
he,  with  a  tingling  check.  | 

"I  don't  think  my  sister  knows  you  are  | 
here,"  said  she,  ignoring  all  his  remarks.      j 

"I  suspect  Rickards  must  have  told  her,"  | 
said  he,  half -stiffly.  I 

"Just  as  likely  not ;  he  is  getting  so  stu- 1 
pid — 5-0  old,"  j 

This  was  a  very  cruel  speech  to  be  so  em-  ! 
phasized,  for  Rickards  was  only  one  year  j 
Mr.  M'Kinlay's  senior.  i 

"  He  looks  active,  alert,  and  I'd  not  guess  | 
him  above  forty-six,  or  seven."  I 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  numl^er  of  his  j 
years,  but  he  is  old  enough  to  be  fussy  and 
officious,  and  he  has  that  atrocious  activity  j 
which  displays  itself  with  certain  middle- 
aged  people  by  a  quick  short  step,  abrupt ' 
speech,  and  a  grin  wlien  they  don't  hear  | 
you.  Oh,  don't  you  hate  that  deaf-man's  I 
smile  ?  "  i 

Mr.   M'Kinlay  would   fain   have   smiled  j 
too,  but   he  feared  the  category  it  would 
sentence  him  to. 

"I'm  afraid  you  expected  to  find  my! 
brother  here,  but  he's  away  ;  he  is  cruising  I 
somewhere  along  the  coast  of  Ireland." 

"  I  was  aware  of  that.     Indeed,  I  am  on 


m}^  way  to  Join  him,  and  only  diverged  at 
Crewe  to  come  over  here,  that  I  might 
bring  him  the  latest  advices  from  home." 
{  "And  are  you  going  yaciiting  ?  "  said 
she,  with  a  sort  of  surpri.^e  that  sent  the 
blood  to  M'Kinlay's  face  and  even  his  fore- 
head. 

"  No,  Miss  Courtenay,  I  trust  not,  for  I 
detest  the  sea ;  but  Sir  Gervais  wants  my 
advice  about  this  Irish  estate  he  is  so  full 
of." 

"  Oh  !  don't  let  him  buy  anything  in 
Ireland,  I  entreat  of  you,  Mr.  M'Kinlay, 
not  to  sanction  this.  None  of  us  would 
ever  go  there,  not  even  to  look  at  it." 

"I  imagine  the  mischief  is  done." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Ijcing  done  ?  " 

"  That  the  purcliase  is  Jilready  made,  the 
agreement  ratified,  and  everything  com- 
pleted but  the  actual  payment." 

"W^ell,  then,  don't  pay;  compromise, 
contest,  make  difficulties.  You  legal  peo- 
ple needn't  be  told  how  to  raise  obstacles. 
At  all  events,  do  aiiything  rather  than  have 
an  Irish  property." 

"I  wish  I  had  one." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  had — that  is  if  you 
are  so  bent  upon  it.  But  I  must  go  and 
tell  my  sister  this  distressing  news.  I  don't 
know  how  she'll  bear  it  !  By  the  way," 
added  she,  as  she  reached  the  door,  "I 
shall  find  you  here  when  I  come  back — yow 
are  not  going  away  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  without  seeing  Lady 
Vyner,  if  she  will  accord  me  Wiat.  honor," 
said  he,  stiffly. 

"  Of  course  she'll  see  3'ou,"  cried  she,  and 
left  the  room. 

Left  alone  with  his  reflections,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  had  not  the  pleasantest  company. 
Had  he  mistaken  all  the  relations  between 
Miss  Courtenay  and  himself,  or  was  she 
changed  to  him — totally  changed  ?  Was 
it  thus  that  they  met  at  last  ?  He  knew 
that  she  always  had  a  certain  flippant  man- 
ner, and  that  she  was  eminently  what  the 
French  call  inconsequent;  but  she  was 
more,  far  more,  now.  The  allusion  to 
Rickard's  age  was  a  direct  impertinence, 
and  the  question  as  to  his  yaciiting  taste 
was  a  palpable  sneer  at  the  habits  of  his 
daily  life. 

"The  case  does  not  look  well — certainly 
not  well,"  murmured  he,  as  he  walked  the 
room  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
"Many  would  throw  up  the  brief,  and  say, 
'Take  a  nonsuit.'  Yes,  most  men  W(juld  ; 
Ijut  I'll  do  nothing  rashly  !  "  and  with  this 
v/ise  resolve  he  took  up  a  book,  and  began 
to  read  ;  but  still  the  hours  rolled  on,  and 
no  one  came.  By  the  clock  over  the  mantel- 
piece it  was  now  four.     Could  it  possibly 
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be  that  it  was  tvro  hours  and  a  half  since- 
since  she  had  left  him  '■' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  OLD  bachelor's  HOUSE. 

It  is  quite  true  Georgina  forgot  all  about 
Mr.  M'Kinlay.  The  gardener  had  met  her 
on  her  way,  and  presented  her  with  a  bou- 
quet of  Japanese  roses — the  real  purple 
roses  it  was  supposed  never  could  be  reared 
out  of  a  Tycoon's  garden  ;  and  so  she  has- 
tened up  to  her  sister's  room,  as  totally  ob- 
livious of  the  man  of  law  as  though  he  had 
been  hundreds  of  miles  away.  They  talked 
pleasantly  of  flowers — flowers  for  the  china 
vase,  and  flowers  for  the  hair — they  laughed 
at  the  incongruous  blunders  of  the  people 
who  wore  "wrong  colors,"  and  that  "drab 
bonnet "  they  had  seen  last  Sunday  in 
church.  They  next  discussed  dress,  and 
the  impossibility  of  wearing  anything  "de- 
cent "  on  the  dusty  roads  ;  and,  lastly  they 
ordered  the  ponies  and  the  phaeton  and 
drove  out. 

How  charmingly  pleasant  are  these  lives 
of  little  cares  and  of  little  duties  ;  where 
conscience  has  no  burden  that  would  be  too 
weighty  for  the  strength  of  childhood — 
where  no  torturing  anxieties  invade,  no 
tormenting  ambitious  pursue — where  the 
morning's  stroll  through  the  garden  is  the 
very  type  of  existence,  a  ramble  amidst 
fragrance,  and  fruity  and  flowers,  with  no 
other  call  upon  exertion  than  to  enjoy  ! 
And  what  a  teachable  faculty  is  that  same 
one  of  enjoyment.  How  it  develops  itself 
under  good  training  and  favorable  oppor- 
tunities. 

These  sisters  had  a  very  pleasant  life,  and 
they  knew  it  ;  that  is,  they  no  more  over- 
looked the  stones  in  their  path  than  their 
neighbors  ;  but  they  thoroughly  understood 
that  Fate  had  accorded  them  a  very  smooth 
road,  and  one  rigiit  easy  to  travel.  They 
chatted  gaily  as  they  drove  along  the  side 
of  a  brightly  eddying  river,  through  a  glen 
of  some  miles  in  extent.  The  day  Avas  one 
of  those  mellow  ones  of  August,  tempered 
with  a  slight  breeze,  that  gently  moved  the 
cloud-shadows  on  the  mountains,  adding  at 
each  change  some  new  effect  of  light  and 
color.  *'  Let  us  go  and  call  on  Sir  Within," 
said  Lady  Vyuer  ;  "it  would  be  a  glorious 
day  to  see  the  old  castle,  and  the  mountain 
behind  it."  Her  sister  agreed  at  once  ;  for 
though  the  drive  was  full  eight  miles,  the 
road  was  beautiful  all  the  way,  and  at  its 
end  was  a  grand  old  keep^  Dalradern  Castle, 


with  a  charming  old  bachelor  for  its  owner, 
than  whoui  none  better  understood  how  to 
do  the  honors  of  his  house. 

While  the  sisters  push  their  smart  ponies 
to  a  brisk  trot,  we  shall  take  the  o})por- 
tunity  to  say  a  word  of  Sir  Within  Wardle. 
He  was  the  last  of  a  great  AVelsli  family  of 
large  fortune  and  ancient  name,  but  who 
had  lived  all  his  life  away  from  England. 
He  had  been  in  diplomacy  since  his  boy- 
hood ;  he  had  joined  an  embassy  in  the  Low 
Countries  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  whole  map  of  Europe 
new  colored. 

It  had  been  the  dream  of  his  existence  to 
"come  home" — to  return  to  the  temperate 
climate  and  genial  air  of  England — to  get 
back  where  the  trees  were  really  trees,  and 
where  grass  was  veritably  green,  and  where 
l)eople  told  the  truth,  and  tradesmen  were 
honest.  Well,  he  did  get  back,  but  it  was 
not  to  find  everything  as  he  had  pictured 
it.  The  temperate  climate  rained  a  good 
deal.  The  genial  air  had  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  give  bronchitis.  The  grass  was 
unquestionably  green,  but  so  were  they  who 
walked  in  it,  for  wet  feet  were  invarialjle. 
As  to  truthfulness  in  his  own  class,  he  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  ;  but  he  thought 
servants  were  pretty  much  as  elsewhere, 
and  as  to  his  tradesjieople,  there  was  little 
to  choose  betvv'een  Fleet  Street  and  the 
"Graben,"  and  Piccadilly  was  not  a  whit 
above  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  \ 

In  fact,  there  were  many  things  as  he  had 
hoped,  and  not  a  few  that  disappointed  him. 
People,  generally,  were  what  he  deemed 
more  narrow-minded  ;  they  sat  more  in 
judgment  over  their  neighbors  than  he 
liked  ;  they  were  more  inquisitive  and  less 
charitable.  In  his  world,  where  he  had 
passed  fifty  odd  years,  the  charming  people 
were  admitted  to  be  charming,  though  cer- 
tain delinquences  chargeable  to  them,  might 
have  disjiaraged  their  claims  to  character. 
It  was  not  held  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Beauty  that  discretion  should  not  have 
united  itself  to  loveliness,  and  Wit  was  just 
as  highly  appreciated  as  though  its  possessor 
had  not  been  more  than  lucky  with  the 
dice-box.  Sir  Within,  be  it  remarked, 
wanted  none  of  these  immunities  on  his 
own  behalf.  He  had  never  been  what  is 
called  a  man  of  gallantly,  never  gambled. 
His  great  passion  was  a  splendid  house,  and 
grand  receptions.  He  liked  great  jieople, 
crowned  heads,  and  after  them  coroneted 
ones.  He  revered  grand-dukes  and  serene- 
highnesses  ;  and  it  was  not  by  any  means 
improbal)le  that  in  his  homage  to  the  great 
lay  the  secret  of  that  tolerance,  on  the  score 
of  morals,  that  marked  him  ;  for,  be  it  said 
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with  respect,  kings  and  kaisers  liaye  a  habit 
of  sliowing  the  Avorlcl  that  they  soar  in  a 
spliere  above  common  proprietie.-^,  and  can 
afford  to  do  in  ethics  what  they  can  do  Avith 
the  Bourse — go  in  for  a  rise  or  fall,  as  the 
Avhini  seizes  them. 

To  "come  back  "with  tastes  like  these 
was  a  mistake,  bnt  to  attempt  to  justify 
them  was  infinitely  worse.  Sir  Within 
began  to  lecture  his  country  neighbors  on 
their  hard-heartedness  and  ungeuerosity. 
He  enumerated  scores  of  people  who  had 
taken  little  scampers  into  vice,  and  come 
back  to  live  more  gorgeously  on  virtue. 
What  anecdotes  he  had  of  ministers  who 
had  cheated  at  cards  !  Great  men,  excel- 
lent men  in  all  other  respects,  unimpeach- 
able in  all  their  })ublic  acts,  and  pillars  of 
the  State  they  pertained  to.  He  told  of 
a  society  whose  very  laxity  saved  all  friction, 
and  which  went  on  smoothly — for  it  always 
went  downward.  The  consecpience  may  be 
anticijoated.  His  neighbors — at  least  their 
wives — voted  him  an  old  monster  of  vice, 
corrupted  by  half  a  century  of  foreign  ini- 
quities. They  refused  his  invitations,  and 
neglected  his  advances.  His  presents  of 
fruit — such  fruit  too  ! — were  declined,  and 
his  society  strictly  avoided. 

The  Vyners,  who  only  came  to  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year, 
scarcely  knew  anything  of  local  feelings, 
and  only  heard  that  he  never  went  out,  and 
saw  little  company  at  home — facts  which, 
when  they  came  to  be  acquainted  with  him, 
struck  them  as  strange,  for  he  was  eminently 
one  made  for  society,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 
raciest  enjoyment  in  it.  He  had  all  that 
peculiar  go  and  eagerness  in  him  which 
pertains  to  men  who  talk  well,  and  feel  that 
they  have  this  power. 

Perhaps  my  reader  may  have  met  such  a 
character — not  that  they  exist  as  a  cla^s — 
but  if  he  has  done  so,  he  will  acknowledge 
that  it  is  a  very  charming  form  of  selfish- 
ness, and  gifted  v;ith  marvellous  powers  of 
pleasing.  At  all  events.  Lady  V^-ner  and 
her  sister  delighted  in  him — most  ungrate- 
ful had  they  been  if  they  had  not — for 
never  was  courtesy  more  polished,  never 
homage  more  devoted  or  more  respectful. 
Eoyalty  could  not  have  been  received  by 
him  with  a  greater  deference,  and  now  as 
they  drove  up  to  the  massive  entrance  of 
the  castle,  and  the  sharp  clatter  of  the 
ponies'  feet  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  solemn 
courtyard.  Sir  Within  was  promptly  at  his 
post  to  help  them  to  descend  ;  and  as  the 
wind  blew  his  long  white  hair  backwards, 
he  stooped  to  kiss  their  hands  with  all  the 
reverence  of  a  courtier. 

"  Do  you  know,    dear  ladies,*'  said  he. 


"that  I  had  a  vision  of  this  visit  ?  It  Avas 
revealed  to  me — I  cannot  say  how — that 
you  would  come  over  here  to-day,  and  I  told 
Beruais  to  prepare  the  orangery  :  for,"  said 
I,  "Bernais,  I  will  offer  ces  dmnes  no 
luncheon,  but  will  insist  on  their  taking  an 
early  dinner." 

"  What  a  tempting  proposal !  "  said  Lady 
Vyner,  lookiugat  Georgina,  whose  fiat  was 
always  needed  to  every  ^jroject. 

" I  vote  for  being  tempted!"  said  Geor- 
gina, gaily  ;  "  but  what  do  I  see  there — 
something  new  ?" 

"  No,  something  old,  but  restored.  Don't 
you  remember  the  last  day  you  were  here 
saying  that  the  silence  of  this  old  court 
wanted  the  pleasant  plash  of  a  fountain  ? 
and  so  I  got  these  disabled  nymphs  and 
hamadryads  remounted,  and  set  them  to 
blow  their  conchs  and  spout  the  cataracts  as 
of  vore." 

"  How  beautiful  it  all  is  !  " 

"  Curious  enough,  the  figures  are  really 
good.  Some  worthy  ancestor  of  mine  had 
])urchased  this  group  at  TJrbino  from  some 
ruined  Italian  mansion  ;  and,  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  almost  equal  to  a  Luca  dclla  Eob- 
bia.  The  mistake  is  the  era.  It  is  not 
suited  to  tliis  old  dungeon.  Here  we  are  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  this  group  is  cinque 
cento.  Let  me  send  it  to  the  cottage. 
It  would  be  perfect  in  your  garden." 

"  Not  for  worlds.  I  couldn't  think  of 
it  ! " 

'•'  Don't  think  of  it,  but  say  'Yes.'  Re- 
member, that  in  a  villa  ornamentation 
nothing  comes  amiss  ;  there  are  no  incon- 
gruities. " 

"It  is  impossible.  Sir  Within — quite  im- 
possible." 

"  Don't  imagine  we  have  come  here  as 
brigands,"  said  Miss  Courtenay,  smiling. 

"When  you  carry  away  my  heart,  what 
matters  what  is  left  me  ! "  said  he,  sigh- 
ing. 

Miss  Courtenay  looked  down — it  was  a 
bashful  look,  but  not  a  displeased  one — 
and,  somehoAV,  more  conscious  than  the 
compliment  of  so  old  a  gentleman  might 
seem  to  warrant. 

"  And  so  Sir  Gervais  likes  Ireland  ?  " 
said  he,  as  he  introduced  them  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"  So  much  so,  that  I  fear  he  has  made  a 
purchase  of  some  property  there. " 

"  That  is  only  a  mistake  when  one  feels 
that  he  must  live  on  the  spot  he  owns.  Some 
witty  Frenchman  says  :  '  I  used  to  fancy 
that  I  owned  my  furniture,  but  I  found 
that  it  owned  me,  I  was  the  bondsman  "of 
an  old  arm-chair,  and  the  actual  slave  of  a 
chest  of  drawers  ? '     You  laugh,  ladies,  but 
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Just  see  wlietlier  this  old  house  or  I  be  the 
master  here." 

"  Well,  it's  not  a  yery  severe  bondage 
after  all,"  said  Georgina,  smiling. 

"  How  pleasantly  one  discusses  another's 
captivity  !  By  the  way,  when  are  you  all 
to  como  and  pay  me  this  long  promised 
visit  ?  Remember  the  longer  you  defer 
payment,  the  larger  grows  the  debt ;  your 
week  is  now  a  month." 

"  When  Sir  Gervais  comes  home,  we  shall 
be  delighted." 

"  Why  not  be  here  when  he  arrives  ? 
How  much'pleasanter  he'd  find  the  house 
where  your  j^resence  had  imparted  that 
charm  that  comes  of  female  influence.  You 
cannot  guess  how  this  old  room,  that  I 
thought  so  dreary  a  while  ago,  looks  posi- 
tively beautiful  now.  Yes,  Bernais,  bring 
it  in."  This  was  said  to  the  servant,  who, 
after  appearing  at  the  door,  made  a  hasty 
retreat.  "  It  is  the  menu  of  our  dinner, 
ladies,  and  my  cook,  M.  Piquard,  wishes  to 
acquit  himself  Avith  distinction.  See,  here 
is  a  query.  '  Is  the  pheasant  to  be  "  aux 
huitres,"  or  aux  pointes  d'asperges  ? '  De- 
cide." 

"  I  should  say  with  the  asjiaragTis,"  said 
Miss  Cou.rtenay. 

"  And  3'our  judgment  is  correct  ;  the 
other  is  a  mere  compromise  to  a  supposed 
English  taste.  A  summer  day's  dinner  is 
to  the  full  banquet  of  mid-winter  what  a 
light  '  aquarelle  '  is  to  an  oil  picture.  You 
want  grace,  delicacy  ;  you  require  elegance, 
transparency,  softness;  not  depth,  nor  force, 
nor  strong  effect." 

'•'What  Sybarites  you  must  deem  us!" 
"said  Lady  Vyner,  laughing. 

"  I  am  rGj)eating  for  you  to-day  a  little 
dinner  I  onco  gave  the  Ducliessede  Sagance. 
She  was  much  admired  at  the  time  by  the 
Ai'cliduke  Charles  of  Austria  ;  but  forgive 
me  if  I  am  talking  of  forbidden  themes." 

''  Oa,  go  on.  Sir  Within  !  We  must  im- 
l^licitly  bow  to  your  discretion." 

"Ah,  if  you  do  that,  I'm  ruined.  You 
silence  me  at  once  ! " 

"You  surely  wouldn't  have  us  say,  'Be 
indiscreet  ? ' " 

"No,  but  I'd  have  you  say,  'Talk  to  us 
as  if  we  were  all  at  Vienna,  at  Milan,  or  at 
Nti])les.'  " 

"Neither  my  sister  nor  myself  'pose'  for 
prudery,  Sir  Within,  but  the  world  says 
that  you  are — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — too— 
too — do  help  me  to  tbe  word." 

"How  can  I,  when  it  is  to  my  own 
blame  ?  AYlio  ever  called  on  a  prisoner  to 
fill  up  his  own  indictment  ?  " 

"What  the  world  means  is,  perliaps," 
broke  in  Georgina,   "that  Sir  Within   oc- 


ctisionally  forgets  his  geography,  andfanciei 
at  the  foot  of  Snowdon  that  he  is  close  tc 
Vesuvius." 

"I  api^rehend  you,"  said  he,  smiling  : 
"but  confess,  that  dress  is  not  more  a  ques- 
tion of  climate  than  conversation  ;  both  one 
and  the  other  are  lighter  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  what  is  of  more  moment,  with 
perfect  safety,  too  ;  mark  that,  Mesdames, 
with  perfect  safety." 

"It  may  be  all  very  well  for  you,  who 
are  acclimatized,  to  say  so,"  said  Lady  Vy- 
ner, "but  bear  in  mind  tliat  we  only  passed 
one  winter  at  Rome." 

"And  did  you  not  like  it  ?  What  a  furi- 
ous cataract  of  all  manner  of  sensations  is 
a  first  v/inter  at  Rome  !  Grandeur  and  lit- 
tleness, sublimity  and  absurdity — the- 
splendid  St.  Peter's  and  the  slipshod  priest- 
hood— and,  more  ridiculous  than  all,  our 
cockney  population  wandering  over  the 
Coliseum  and  Quirinal,  not  fully  certain 
that  they  are  getting  the  real  article  for 
their  money,  or  whether  Nero  and  Tiberius 
are  not  dear  at  the  price  paid  for  them.  I 
often  wish  it  were  right  for  an  ex-Envoy  to 
give  his  note-book,  or  some  extracts  from 
it,  to  the  world.  Impressions  of  the  B.  S. 
— the  British  Subject,  I  mean — by  a  late 
Foreign  Minister" 

"Very  amusing,  doubtless;  but  ver}- 
spiteful,"  said  Miss  Courtenay. 

"  Here  comes  Bernais  to  announce  din- 
ner, and  rescue  you  from  my  tartness  ; " 
and,  giving  an  arm  to  each  of  the  ladies,  he 
led  them  forward. 

Valued  reader,  is  it  amongst  the  number 
of  your  experiences  to  have  "  assisted  "  at  a 
dinner — usually  a  Russian  one — where, 
without  having  found  anything  pre-emi- 
nently good  to  eat,  you  are  given  to  under- 
stand they  all  cost  fabulous  sums — that  the 
fricassee  you  scarcely  tasted  was  brought 
from  the  frontier  of  China,  and  the  fish, 
that  seemed  flavorless, came  by  cstaf  ette  f  rem 
the  Caspian  ?  Such,  in  a  certain  way,  was 
Sir  Within's  conversation  ;  it  sparkled  with 
gn^at  peo})lc — kings  glittered,  and  queens 
bespangled  it ;  it  was  evidently  a  dear  arti- 
cle to  have  acquired,  but,  beyond  that,  it 
possessed  little  value.  Yet,  "  for  all  that 
and  all  that,"  his  guests  liked  it.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  admirably  aided  ;  his  "  little 
dinner,"  as  he  modestly  styled  it,  was  a 
banquet,  not  in  ponderous  detail,  or  dura- 
tion, but  in  the  perfect  selection  and  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  all  that  composed  it. 

And  did  he  not  relish  the  success  he 
achieved — the  double  success  of  his  cook 
and  of  himself  !  If  there  be  a  time  when 
egotism  is  less  odious  than  at  others,  it  is 
when  a  host  expatiates  on  tlie  pains  he  has 
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taken  to  feed  you.  The  little  selfisli  vaiu- 
gloriousness  of  the  moment  is  so  readily 
pardoned,  while  the  truffle  is  on  your  fork, 
or  the  ruby  claret  half  way  to  your  lip. 

It  wa5  towards  the  close  of  the  dinner 
that  Sir  Within,  adroitly  turning  the  topic 
from  the  meats  to  the  guests,  was  discuss- 
ing, with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  people  wlio  made  the  pleasantcst  din- 
ner company,  and  showing  how  an  accomp- 
lished host  makes  the  light  talkers  do  duty 
at  tlie  first  cour.^e,  using  them  as  mere  skir- 
mishers, who  are  to  fall  back  and  be' ignored 
as  the  great  engagement  comes  on.  "  I  flat- 
ter myself,"  sard  he,  ''  that  I  can  manage 
most  classes  of  men,  tliough  I  own  there  is 
one  that  totally  defies  me — that  is  to  say, 
he  is  so  obstinately  self-willed,  and  so  pro- 
fessionally trained  to  persistence,  that  he 
deems  it  a  triumph.   I  mean  your  lawyer  ! " 

*'  Oh,  Laura  !  what  have  I  done  ! "  ex- 
claimed Georgina,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
sister's  arm,  and  staring  half  wildly  at  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?     Wliat  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  blunder — how 
shall  we  get  over  it  ?" 

'••  What  is  it  then  ?  tell  it  ?  "  cried  Lady 
Vyner,  eagerly. 

*'  I  forgot  all  about  him — -utterly — com- 
pletely forgot ! " 

''About  whom?" 

"  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  the  lawyer.  He  arrived 
this  morning,  came  to  the  cottage  very 
early,  saying  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ireland 
to  meet  Gervais,  and  only  ran  over  from 
Crewe  to  see  us  ;  I  left  him  to  tell  you  that 
he  was  there.  I  had  it  in  my  head  when  I 
quitted  the  room,  but  what  drove  it  out 
again,  or  what  occurred  to  make  me  forget 
it,  I  cannot  now  imagine." 

In  spite  of  all  the  annoyance  of  the  inci- 
dent. Lady  Vyner  laughed  immoderately, 
and  so  did  8ir  Within,  and  so,  at  last,  did 
Miss  Courtenay,  and  the  mirth  was  kept  up 
by  all  sorts  of  fanciful  conceits  as  to  what 
the  lawyer  must  have  thought,  said,  or  done. 

"  He  has  driven  away  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion ;  he's  hot-tempered  at  times,  I  know," 
said  Lady  VjTier. 

"No,  no  f  you'll  find  him  very  comfort- 
ably installed  when  you  get  back,"  said  Sir 
Within.  "  He'll  be  vexed,  he'll  be  angry, 
doubtless ;  but  as  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary vents  his  ill-temper  in  a  dispatch  ;  your 
man  of  law  consigns  all  his  indignation, 
more  practically,  to  his  bill  of  costs.  What 
an  avalanche  of  six-and-eightpences  will  fall 
on  your  f orgetfulness." 

"  We  must  hasten  to  repair  the  disaster. 
Sir  Within,  would  you  oblige  me  by  order- 
ing our  ponies.  I  know  you'll  forgive  our 
p.brupt  leave-taking." 


'"I  shall  never  forgive  the  cause  of  it. 
Why  not  let  me  send  a  messenger  over  to 
ask  him,  saving  I  had  insisted  on  detaining 
you  ?  "        " 

"  Oh,  on  no  accouiit !  Besides,  he's  a 
touchy  person,  and  my  husband  is  most  te- 
nacious regarding  hnn.  I  must  hasten 
back  and  make  my  explanations  in  person." 

"I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  face  him  at 
all ! "  cried  Georgina. 

"  I'd  certainly  not  try,"  said  Sir  Within. 

Yaguo  as  the  mere  words  Avere,  they  were 
uttered  with  a  significance  that  plainly  said, 
"You  might  stay  where  you  are;"  and 
Miss  Courtenay  evidently  so  read  them,  for 
her  cheek  reddened  as  she  turned  away. 

Lady  Vyner,   however,    went    on  :    "I 
don't  think   we   shall   have   any  difficulty 
about  it — at  least,  I  hope  not — though  what 
I'm  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it,  I  cannot  im 
agine. " 

"  Throw  me  into  the  breach,"  said  Sir 
Within  ;  "say  that,  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
I  begged  a  visit  from  you — that  I  wanted 
some  legal  advice — I  required  a  draft  of — 
what  shall  I  say  ? — I  can  scarcely  be  going 
to  be  married.     Let  it  be  a  will,  then." 

"Oh,  no,  not  a  will,  Sir  Within  !"  said 
Georgina,  with  a  very  soft  smile. 

"  It  shall  be  whatever  you  decide  for  it," 
said  he,  assisting  her  with  her  shawl  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Do  you  ever  mean  to  come  over  to 
breakfast  with  us  ? "  asked  Lady  Vyner. 
"  The  promise  has  been  made  and  renewed, 
I  think,  a  dozen  times." 

"  May  I  say  next  Sunday,  then  ?  " 

"And  you'll  promise  to  come  to  church 
with  us  afterwards  ?"  cried  Lady  Vyner. 

He  muttered  something  with  a  smile  to 
Miss  Courtenay,  and  she  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly, but  ere'  she  drew  down  her  veil  her 
face  betokened  the  reverse  of  displeasure. 

Though  as  they  drove  homeward,  the  un- 
pleasant explanation  that  lay  before  them 
engaged  much  of  their  thoughts,  taxing  all 
theiraddress  how  to  encounter  its  difficulty, 
yet,  from  time  to  time,  Georgina  would  re- 
turn to  talk  of  the  house  they  had  just 
quitted,  and  the  host. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  our 
straightlaced  neighbors  do  not  take  to  him," 
said  she;  "he  is  too  m.uch  a  man  of  the 
world — too  tolerant  and  forgi^nng  for  their 
notions." 

' '  A  little  too  lax,  also,  for  the  proprieties 
of  English  life,"  added  Lady  Vyner. 

"For  its  hypocrisies,  if  you  like,  Laura. 
I'm  certain,  people  are  pretty  much  the 
same  everywhere,  though  the  way  they  talk 
about  themselves  may  be  very  different." 

"I   suspect    he   has   made   a  conquest. 
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Georgy,"  said  her  sister,  laughing;  "or 
rather,  that  his  magnificent  old  castlo,  and 
his  Vandykes,  and  his  pineries,  and  his 
conservator}'  have " 

'^ISTo  I  that  I  protest  against.  His  '  ac- 
cessoricL-!, '  as  the  French  would  call  them, 
are  undeniable.  It  is  a  house  absolutely 
princely  in  all  its  details ;  but  I  think  he 
himself  is  the  gem  of  the  collection.  He 
is  courteous  and  so  pleasant,  so  anecdotic, 
and  full  of  all  manner  of  a  propos,  and  then 
so  utterly  unlike  every  one  else  that  one 
knows. " 

''  I  suppose  there  lies  his  chief  attraction. 
We  have  to  measure  him  with  })eople  all 
whose  thoughts  and  ideas  are  so  essentially 
homely,  and  who  must  of  necessity  be  eter- 
nally talking  of  themselves — that  is,  of 
their  own  turnpike,  their  own  turnips,  and 
their  own  cock  pheasants." 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  he  never  married  ?  " 
said  Georgina,  after  a  silence. 

"I don't  think  so.  He's  not  a  man  that 
would  be  likely  to  marry,  and  very  far  from 
being  one  that  a  woman  would  like  to  take 
as  a  husl)and  " 

"Do  you  think  so — do  you  really  think 

NO?" 

"I'm  certain  of  it.  All  those  charming 
little  schemes  for  our  entertainment  that 
captivated  us  a  while  ago,  show  a  degree  of 
cure  and  atteiition  bestowed  on  little  things 
which  would  make  life  a  perfect  servitude. 
Cannot  you  imagine  him  spending  his 
mornings  giving  audience  to  his  cook,  and 
listening  to  the  report  of  his  gardener  ?  I 
fancy  I  see  him  in  the  midst  of  a  levee  of 
domestics,  gravely  listening  to  the  narrative 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  his  house- 
hold." 

"So  far  from  that,"  said  Georgina, 
warmly,  "he  told  me  Bernais  did  every- 
thing—engaged and  discharged  servants, 
changed  furniture,  re-arranged  rooms,  and, 
in  fact,  managed  little  daily  '  surprises '  for 
him,  that,  he  said,  compensated  for  much 
of  the  solitude  in  which  he  lived." 

"  But  why  does  he  live  in  solitude  ?  Why 
not  go  back  to  the  life  and  the  places  that 
habit  has  endeared  to  him  '^  " 

"  He  told  me  to-day  that  he  intended  to 
do  so  ;  and  that  he  is  only  waiting  for  the 
visit  of  a  certain  relative,  Mr.  Ladarelle, 
after  which  he  means  to  set  out  for 
Italy." 

"  Ladarelle  is  the  great  banker,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  his  heir." 

"  Yes.  Sir  Within  says  that  they  scarcely 
know  each  other,  and  have  all  that  dislike 
and  distrust  that  usually  separate  the  man 
in  possession  and  the  man  m  expectancy." 

"  One  can  fancy  how  distasteful  his  heir 
VOL,  V. — 3 


,  must  be  to  a  man  like  Sir  Within  Wardle," 
j  said  Lady  Vyner. 

j      "To  any  man,  sister," broke  in  Georgini:^ 

i  — "  to  any  man  who  only  knows  the  person 

;  as  the  inheritor  of  his  fortune.     I  declare 

:  I  think  Sir  Within  spoke  of  the  Ladarellcs 

with  much    forbearance,  aware,   as  he  is, 

that  they  are  coming  down  here  to  see  in 

what    state   of    repair   the   castle    is,    and 

I  whether  the  oaks  are  being  thinned  more 

I  actively  than  a  mere  regard  for  their  welfare 

would  exact." 

"  Did  Sir  Within  say  that  ?"  asked  Lady 
Vyner,  with  a  laugh. 

"No  ;  but  I  guessed  it  !  " 

"  Well,  he  supplied  the  text  for  your 
theory  ?  " 

"  In  a  measure,  perhaj)S.  It  was  when 
you  went  with  Groves  to  look  at  the  large 
cactus  he  told  me  this,  and  mentioned  that, 
by  a  singular  provision,  though  the  estate 
is  strictly  entailed,  he  could  charge  the 
property  to  any  amount  with  jointure  if  he 
married ;  and  perhaps,  said  he,  my  worthy 
relatives  were  anxious  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  this  event  has  not,  nor  is  very  likely 
to  occur." 

"Not  now,  certainly  ? "  said  Lady  Vyner, 
with  a  saucy  laugh. 

"I  don't  know.  There  are  many  women 
well  to  do,  and  well  off,  Avould  marry  him." 

"  That  is  to  say,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  women  who  would  sacrifice  much 
for  money." 

Miss  Courtenay  was  silent  ;  when  she 
next  spoke,  it  was  about  the  evening — the 
air  was  growing  fresh,  and  the  t\vilight 
deepening.  "  I  wonder  in  what  mood  we 
are  to  find  Mr.  M'Kinlay — if  we  are  to  find 
him  at  all." 

"  I  own  it  would  be  very  awkward  :  but 
I  am  such  a  coward  about  meeting  him, 
that  I  half  wish  he  had  gone  away,  and  that 
we  were  left  to  make  our  lame  excuses  in 
a  letter." 

"  I  have  to  confess  that  the  matter  sits 
very  lightly  on  my  conscience,"  said  Geor- 
gina, "  though  I  am  the  real  delinquent. 
I  don't  like  him,  and  I  shall  iiot  be  very 
unhapiy  if  he  knows  it." 

"  Possibly  enough,  but  such  a  breach  of 
all  politeness " 

"  My  dear  Laura,  he  has  met  this  inci- 
dent, or  something  very  like  it,  a  hundred 
times.  Earls  and  viscounts  have  made 
appointments  with  him  and  forgotten  hinr, 
he  has  been  left  standing  on  that  terrace  or 
pacing  moodily  up  that  street,  for  hours 
long,  and  as  Sir  Within  said  very  smartly, 
consoled  by  the  item  that  would  record  it 
in  the  bill  of  costs." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  the  remark  :  it  struck 
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me  as  the  only  bit  of  vulgarity  about 
him." 

"  Vulgarity  !   Sir  WithinWardle  vulgar! " 

"  AVell,  I  have  no  other  word  for  it, 
Gcorgy.  It  was  the  observation  that  might 
readily  have  come  from  any  ordinary  and 
eomnion-place  portion,  and  sounded  unsuit- 
ably from  the  lips  of  a  very  polished  gentle- 
man." 

"  Poor  Sir  "Within  !  if  in  a  gloomy  mo- 
ment you  may  be  Avoudering  to  yourself 
what  harsh  or  envious  things  your  wealth, 
your  splendor,  and  your  taste  may  have 
provoked  from  us,  I  am  certain  that  you 
never  imagined  that  the  imputation  of 
being  vulgar  was  one  of  them  ! " 

Fortunately  there  was  no  time  to  continue 
a  theme  so  threatening  to  be  unpleasant, 
for  already  they  were  at  the  gate  lodge,  and 
aloud  summons  with  the  bell  had  announced 
their  arrival. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MR.   M'KIKLAY'S   trials. 


Mr.  M'Kixlay  was  awakened  from  a 
pleasant  nap  over  the  "'  Man  of  Feeling," 
which  he  had  persuaded  himself  he  was 
reading  with  all  the  enjoyment  it  had  once 
afforded  him,  by  the  French  clock  over  the 
mantle-piece  performing  a  lively  waltz,  and 
then  striking  five  ! 

He  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
about  him,  not  very  certain  for  some  minutes 
where  he  was.  The  hum  of  the  bees,  the 
oppressive  perfume  of  the  sweet-brier  and 
the  jessamine,  and  the  gentle  drip-drip  of  a 
little  trickling  rivulet  over  some  rockwork, 
seemed  still  to  steep  his  senses  in  a  pleasant 
dreamy  languor,  and  a  sort  of  terror  seized 
him  that  the  ladies  might  possibly  have 
come  in,  and  found  him  there  asleep.  He 
rang  the  bell  and  summoned  Eickards  at 
once. 

' "  Where  are  the  ladies  ?  "    asked    he, 
eagerly. 

"  K'ot  come  back  yet,  sir.  It's  very  sel- 
dom they  stay  out  so  long.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it." 

"  You  told  her  ladyship  I  was  here,  didn't 
yon  ?  "  , 

"  I  told  Miss  Georgina,  sir,  and  of  course 
she  told  my  lady." 

"  What's  your  dinner-hour  ?  " 

"Always  early,  sir,  when  Sir  Gervais  is 
from  home.  My  lady  likes  four,  or  half- 
past." 

"  And  it's  five  now  ! " 

"Yes,  sir;  a  quarter-past  five.  It's  the 
strangest    thing   I    ever   kncAv,"   said   he. 


going  to  the  window,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  road  at  several  of  its  windings 
through  the  valley.  '*  We  have  an  excel- 
lent lake  trout  for  dinner ;  but  by  good  luck 
it's  to  be  grilled,  not  boiled,  or  it  would  be 
ruined  utterly." 

"  Capital  things,  those  red  trout,"  said 
M'Kinlay,  to  whom,  like  most  of  his  craft, 
and  way  of  life,  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
offered  great  temptations.  "Is  your  cook 
a  good  one,  Eickards  ?  " 

"  Only  a  woman,  sir;  but  l)y  no  means 
bad.  Sir  Gervais  always  takes  M.  H-onore 
with  him  on  board  the  yacht ;  but  you'll 
see,  sir,  that  she  knows  now  to  roast,  and 
we  have  a  sweet  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton  to- 
day, if  it's  not  over-done." 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,  Eickards," 
said  the  lawyer  ;  and  if  a  sigh  ever  denoted 
sorrow,  his  did  as  he  spoke.  "Is  the  mut- 
ton small  ?  " 

"  Veiy  small,  sir.     Mountain  mutton." 

"And  of  course  it  will  be  done  to  rags  ! 
She  serves  it  with  currant  jelly,  I  suppose?  " 

"  No,  sir,  with  Guava.  Sir  Gervais  pre- 
fers it." 

"And  what  else  was  there  on  your  bill  of 
fare  for  to-day  ?  " 

"  A  very  simple  dinner,  sir.  Partridges 
on  toast,  a  salad  of  white  truffles,  and  a 
roast  hare." 

"Quite  enough,  quite  enough.  Do  you 
bring  your  wine  down  with  you  ?  " 

"  Only  the  Madeira,  sir.  Sir  Gervais  gets 
some  claret  over  from  an  Irish  house  called 
Sneyd's,  which  he  calls  very  drinkable." 

"So  do  I,  too:  very  drinkable,,  indeed  ; 
and  your  ]\Iadeira,  you  say,  you  bring  with 
you.  I  say,  Eickards,  I  think  a  glass  of  it 
and  a  biscuit  wouldn't  be  amiss,  if  I'm  to 
wait  much  longer." 

"I  was  just  thinking  the  same,  sir  ;  and 
if  you'll  step  into  the  dining-room,  and 
take  a  morsel  of  game  pie,  I'll  fetch  the 
Madeira  out  of  the  sun.  It's  fine  and  mel- 
low by  this  time." 

"Is  this  your  woman  cook's  perform- 
ance?" said"^  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  as  he  helped 
himself  for  the  second  time  to  the  pie." 

"Yes,  sir  ;  and  she'd  do  better,  too,  if  it 
wasn't  that  the  ladies  don't  like  so  much 
jelly.     Here's  a  fine  old  truffle,  sir  !" 

"  She's  a  valual)le  woman — a  very  valu- 
able woman.  Tell  her,  Eickards,  that  I 
drank  her  health  in  a  bumper.  Yes,  up  to 
the  brim  with  it.  She  shall  have  all  the 
honors." 

"  Something  sweet,  sir  ?  A  little  cherry 
tart  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  little  cherry  tart  I'll  not  object 
to.  No,  no,  Eickards,  don't  onen  cham- 
pagne for  me  '' 
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'^  It's  in  tlie  ice,  sir,  and  quite  ready. " 

''  Let  it  stay  there.  I'm  very  simple 
about  both  eating  and  drinking.  I'd  not 
liave  made  a  bad  hermit,  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
hiwyer." 

"No,  indeed,  sir  !  I  never  saw  a  gentle- 
man so  easily  pleased.  You're  not  like  Mr. 
Grenfell,  sir,  tliat  has  the  bill  of  fare 
brought  up  every  morning  to  his  dressing- 
room  ;  ay,  and  M.  Plonore  himself,  too, 
summoned,-  just  as  if  it  was  before  a  magis- 
trate, to  explain  what's  the  meaning  of  this, 
and  why  he  doesn't  do  the  other." 

"  Your  master  permits  this  ?" 

"  He  likes  it,  sir ;  he  laughs  heartily  at 
it." 

"And  the  ladies,  do  they  like  it  ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Grenfell  only  comes  over  to 
Beau  Park  when  the  ladies  is  away,  sir,  up 
in  town  or  at  the  sea-side. " 

"He's  no  favorite  of  theirs,  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  they  ever  saw  him,  sir. 
At  all  events,  he  was  never  down  with  us 
Avhen  we  were  all  at  home." 

"  I  suspect  I  know  why,"  said  M'Kinlay, 
knowingly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Eickards,  as  know- 
ingly, while  he  took  up  a  jar  of  pickled 
onions  from  the  sideboard,  and  held  it 
ostentatiously  forward. 

"You're  right,  Eickards,  you've  hit  it 
correctly.  One  glass  more  of  that  admir- 
able Avine.  What's  that  great  ringing  at 
the  gate  ?     Is  that  j^our  mistress  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  The  lodge  peoide  have  orders 
never  to  keep  her  waiting ;  they  always 
have  a  look-out  when  she's  coming.  There 
it  is  again.  If  you'll  excuse  me  a  moment, 
sir,  I'd  better  step  out  and  see  what  it 
means  ! " 

The  permission  was  graciously  accorded, 
and  Mr.  M'Kinlay  emptied  the  last  of  the 
Madeira  into  his  glass,  discussing  with  him- 
self whether  the  world  had  anything  really 
more  enjoj^able  to  offer  than  a  simple  cot- 
tage life,  with  a  good  cook,  and  a  capital 
cellar !  Little  heed  did  he  give  to  the 
absence  of  Eickards,  nor  was  he  in  the  least 
aware  that  the  bland  butler  had  l)een  above 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  away,  when  he  entered 
flushed  and  excited. 

"  It's  the  same  as  a  burglary,  sir  ;  there's 
no  difference  ;  and  it's  by  good  luck  you  are 
here  to  declare  the  law  of  it ! " 

"What  is  the  matter — what  has  hap-- 
pened,  Eickards  ?  " 

"■  TJiey're  in  the  drawing-room,  sir  ; 
they  walked  in  by  the  open  windows  ;  there 
was  no  keeping  them  out. " 

"'  Who  are  in  the  drawing-room?  " 

"  The  tourists,  sir,"  exclaimed  Eickards. 
"  The  tourists  !     The  people  that  would 


force  their  way  into  Windsor  Castle  and  go 
througli  it,  if  the  King  was  at  his  dinner 
there  V' 

Strong  in  a  high  purpose,  and  bold  with 
the  stout  courage  of  that  glorious  Madeira, 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  arose.  "  This  is  an  unparal- 
leled outrage,"  cried  he  ;  "  follow  me, 
Eickards  ; "  and  he  took  his  way  to  the 
drawing-room.  Though  the  noise  and 
tumult  bespoke  the  presence  of  several  peo- 
ple, there  were  not  above  half  a  dozen  in 
the  room.  One,  however,  a  joale,  sickly- 
looking  young  man,  with  long  hair  which 
required  everlasting  tossing  of  his  head  to 
keep  it  out  of  his  eyes,  sat  at  the  piano, 
playing  the  most  vigorous  chords,  while 
over  his  shoulder  leaned  a  blue-eyed,  fair, 
ringletted  lady,  whose  years — past  the 
forties — rather  damaged  the  evident  deter- 
mination she  evinced  to  be  youtliful  and 
volatile. 

"  Do,  Marmy,  do  dearest,  there's  a 
love,"  said  she,  with  the  faintest  imagin- 
able lisp,  "do  compothe  something.  A 
Fanthasia,  on  visiting  Dinasllyn.  A  dhream 


"  Pray  be  quiet,  Celestina  !  "  said  he, 
with  a  vvave  of  his  hand.  "  You  derange 
mc  ! " 

"  Have  they  got  a  'catalog'  of  the  gim- 
cracks  ?  "  exclaimed  a  nasal  voice  that  there 
was  no  mistaking.  "  I  a'n't  posted  in  brass 
idols  and  boxwood  saints,  but  I'd  like  to 
have  'em  booked  and  ticketed." 

"  Are  you,  aware,  gentlemen  and  ladies," 
said  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  with  a  voice  meant  to 
awaken  the  very  dullest  sense  of  decorum — 
"are  you  aware  that  you  are  in  the  house 
of  a  private  gentleman,  without  any  per- 
mission or  sanction  on  his  part  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't  disturb  him,  sir," 
broke  in  the  ringletted  lady.  "You'll 
never  forgive  yourself  if  you  spoil  it ;  "  and 
she  pointed  to  the  artist,  who  had  now  let 
all  his  hair  fall  forward,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Skye  terrier,  and  sat  with  his  head 
drooped  over  the  joiano,  and  his  hands  sus- 
pended above  the  keys. 

"  Say  what  for  the  whole  bilen,"  cried 
the  Y^'ankee.  "  It  ain't  much  of  a  show  ; 
but  I'll  take  it  over  to  New  York,  and 
charge  only  twenty-five  cents  for  the  re- 
served seats  ! " 

"I  repeat,  sir,"  exclaimed  M'Kinlay, 
"  your  presence  here,  and  that  of  all  your 
companions,  is  a  most  unreasonable  intru- 
sion— a  breach  of  all  propriety — one  of  those 
violations  of  decency,  which,  however  pi-ac- 
tised,  popular,  and  a])proved  of  in  a  certain 
country,  neither  distinguished  for  the  civi- 
lization of  its  inhabitants,  nor  for  their 
sense  of  refinement " 
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"^  Is  it  Ireland  you  mane,  sir — is  it  Ire- 
land ?"'  said  a  short,  carbunclcd-nosed 
attic  man,  with  a  pair  of  liery  red  eyes. 
"  Say  the  word  if  it  is." 

"•  it  is  not  Ireland,  sir.  I  respect  the 
Irish.     I  esteem  them." 

"  Could  you  get  them  to  be  quiet,  Celes- 
tina  ?"  said  the  artist,  faintly  ;  "  could  you 
persuade  tl)e  creatures  to  be  still  ?" 

''  Hush,  hush  !  "  said  she,  motioning  with 
both  her  hands. 

A  tremendous  crash  now  resounded 
through  the  room.  It  Avas  Mr.  Herodotus 
M.  Dodge,  who,  in  exi)erimenting  with  his 
umbrella  on  a  Sevres  jar,  to  detect  if  it  were 
cracked,  had  smashed  it  to  atoms,  cover- 
ing the  whole  floor  with  the  fragments. 

"Send  for  the  police!  Tell  the  porter 
to  lock  the  gate  and  fetch  the  police  !  " 
shouted  M'Kinlay.  ''I  trust  to  show  you, 
sir,  that  you're  not  in  Fifteenth-street,  or 
Forty-sixth  Avenue.  I  hope  to  prove  to 
you  that  you're  in  a  land  of  law  and  order." 

Overcome  by  his  rage,  he  followed  Rick- 
ards  out  of  the  room,  declaring  that  he'd 
make  all  Engl^^ud  ring  with  the  narrative 
of  this  outrage. 

The  legal  mind,  overbalanced  fur  an  in- 
stant, suddenly  recovered  its  equanimity, 
and  he  began  to  reflect  how  far  he  was  justi- 
fied in  a  forcible  detention.  Would  "  a 
claim  lie  "  for  false  imprisonment  ?  Were 
he  to  detain  them,  too,  what  should  be  his 
charge  ?  AVas  it  a  trespass  ?  Had  they 
been  warned  off  ?  "Wait  a  moment,  Rich- 
ards," said  he  ;  "I  must  think  a  minute  or 
two.  There's  a  difficulty  here.  Vrhere  a 
person,  passing  in  the  street,  smachcs  rxci- 
dentally — it  must  be  ^accidentally — a  pane 
of  plate-glass,  of  the  value  of,  let  us  say, 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  giiineas,  the  law 
only  holds  him  responsible  for  the  damage 
of  an  ordinary  window-pane  ;  so  that  here 
it  will  be  quite  open  to  the  defence  to  shov; 
that  this  man  imagined  he  was  breaking  a 
common  jug,  a  mere  earthenware  pipkin.  It 
is,  then,  to  the  trespass  we  must  look.  Call 
the  lodge-keej)er ;  say  I  vash  to  have  a  Avord 
with  him." 

While  Richards  hastened  on  his  errand, 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  sat  down  to  jDonder  carefully 
over  the  case.  Your  men  conversant  with 
great  causes  in  equity  and  weighty  trials  at 
bar,  are  nervously  fearful  of  meddling  v,dth 
the  small  cases  which  come  before  petty 
tribunals.  They  really  know  little  a])out 
them,  and  are  almost  certain  to  fail  in  them  : 
and  they  feel — veiy  naturally — ashamed  at 
the  sorry  figure  they  must  exhibit  in  such 
failures. 

"  Tlic}'  are  all  gone,  sir — they've  made  a 
resoilar  retreat  of  it — not  one  left." 


"  Who — who  are  gone  ?" 

"I'hem  tourists,  sir.  They  overtook  mo 
as  I  went  down  the  avenue,  and  made 
George  open  the  gate  ;  and  away  they  are, 
the  whole  of 'em." 

"  I'm  not  sorry  for  it,  Rickard,?.  I  de- 
clare I'm  not  sorry.  It  would  cost  more 
time  and  more  trouble  to  follow  them  uj) 
than  they're  worth ;  and  I  am  certain,  Ije- 
sides,  Sir  Gervais  wouldn't  have  the  affair 
in  the  newspapers  for  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  damage  they  have  done  him.  What's 
the  noise  without — who's  coming  now  ?" 

"  My  Lady  ! "  exclaimed  Richards,  and 
hastened  out  to  receive  her. 

Mr.  jM'Kinlay  could  notice  that  a  short 
dialogue  took  place  between  the  ladies  and 
the  butler  before  they  entered  the  door,  and 
that  they  both  laughed  at  something  he  was 
telling  them.  Was  the  story  that  amused 
them  of  him,  or  of  tlie  invasion  ?  He  had 
not  time  to  consider  vvhen  thev  entered. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  M'Kinlay?"  said 
Lady  Yyner,  quietly.  "We've  kept  you 
very  long  waitijig,  I  fear.  You  mav  serve 
dinner  at  once,  Rickards. 
will  excuse  our  dining  in 
Georgina." 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  said  her  sister,  with 
a  very  saucy  toss  of  the  head. 

"Your  Ladyship  will  excuse  my  not  re- 
maining to  dinner,"  said  he,  with  a  marked 
coldness.  I  only  wanted  to  see  you,  and 
ask  if  you  had  any  commissions  for  Sir  Ger- 
vais." 

"  jSTo,  there's  nothing,  I  fancy.  I  v/rcte 
yesterday — I  think  it  was  yesterday." 

"  Tell  him  not  to  meddle  with  Irish  prop- 
erty, and  come  away  from  that  country  as 
soon  as  he  can,"  srid  Georgina. 

"Say  the  garden  is  looking  beautiful 
since  the  rain,"  said  Lad}^  Yyner,  rising. 
"  Good-bye,  and  a  pleasant  journey  !  " 

"  Good-bye  ! "  said  Georgina,  giving  hirn 
the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

And  Mr.  M'Kinlay  bowed  and  took  his 
leave,  carrying  away,  as  }ie  went,  veiy  dif- 
ferent thoughts  of  cottage  life  and  its  en- 
joyments from  those  he  might  have  felt  had 
he  gone  when  he  had  finished  the  last  glass 
of  Madeira. 


Mr.   M^Kinlay 

morning  dress. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    SIIEBEEK. 


Just  as  we  see  on  the  confines  of  some 
vast  savage  territory  one  solitary  settlement 
that  seems  to  say,  "  Here  civilization  ends, 
beyond  this  the  tracts  of  cultivated  men  are 
unknoAvn,"  so  there  stood  on  the  borders  of 
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a  sclitary  lake  in  Donegal — Lough  Anarc 
— a  small  thatched  house,  over  Avhcse  door 
an  inscription  announced  "Entertainment 
for  Man  and  Beast,"  the  more  pretentious 
letters  of  the  latter  seeming  to  indicate  that 
the  accommodation  for  Beast  was  far  more 
likely  to  prove  a  success  than  that  intended 
for  liumanit}'. 

What  imaginable  spirit  of  enterprise 
could  have  induced  Mr.  O'Eorke  to  have 
established  an  inn  in  such  a  region  is  not 
easy  to  guess.  To  the  north  of  Lough  An- 
are  lay  a  vast  untravelcd,  almost  roadless, 
district.  Great  mountains  and  deep  val- 
leys, wild  plains  of  heather,  enclosing  lakes, 
v/ith  islands,  sometimes  mere  rocks,  some- 
times covered  with  an  oak  scrub — last  rem- 
nants of  primeval  forests — succeeded  each 
other  apparently  without  end.  A  miserable 
shealing,  usually  padlocked  on  the  outside, 
was  all  that  betokened  habitation,  and  a  liv- 
ing being  was  very  rarely  met  with.  It  is 
true  there  was  scenery  which  for  grandeur 
and  beauty  might  have  vied  with  the  most 
vaunted  spots  on  the  island.  Mountain 
gorges  far  finer  than  Dunluce,  lakes  more 
varied  in  shape,  and  with  margins  bolder 
in  outline  and  richer  in  color  than  Killar- 
ney,  and  coast-line  with  which  the  boast- 
ed Glengariff  could  not  for  a  moment  com- 
pete, all  destined  to  remain  as  unknown  as 
if  they  lay  thousands  of  miles  away  in  some 
Indian  sea. 

A  great  proportion  of  this  territory  was 
the  property  of  the  University  of  Dublin — 
endowment  made  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  probably  all  lands  without 
the  pale  had  about  the  same  value  ;  some 
of  it  pertained  to  a  wealthy  English  noble, 
who,  until  the  accident  of  a  governmental 
survey,  had  never  so  much  as  cared  to  as- 
certain its  limits,  and  who  made  the  first 
use  of  his  knowledge  by  announcing  for 
sale  the  lands  of  Mac-na-Morroch,  Knoch- 
lifty,  Kilmacooran,  and  Derryvaragh  ;  in 
all,  nigli  fifty  thousand  acres  of  mountain, 
bog,  callow,  and  lake,  whose  great  capabili- 
ties, wliether  for  sheep-farming,  fishing, 
for  the  quan-ies  of  marble,  or  the  immense 
mineral  resources,  were  vouched  for  by  a 
roll  of  scientific  names,  whose  very  titular 
letters  enforced  conviction.  If  the  pen  of 
an  imaginative  writer  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  depicting  the  stores  of  wealth  and 
fortune  that  lay  here  entombed,  no  fancy 
could  have  exaggerated  the  natural  loveli- 
ne:^s  of  the  landscape.  All  that  was  wild 
and  grotesque  in  outline,  with  all  that  was 
most  glowing  in  color, were  there;  and  when 
on  tlie  nameless  lakes  the  setting  sun  added 
his  glory  to  the  golden  purple  of  tlieir  re- 
flecting light,  the  scene  became  one  of  such 


gorgeous  splendor  as  Art  wo^^ld  not  have 
dared  to  imitate. 

The  little  inn  we  have  just  mentioned 
stood  on  a  rocky  eminence  which  project- 
ed from  the  mountain-side,  and  could  l:c 
seen  for  miles  off,  more  conspicuous, 
besides,  by  a  large,  green  flag,  with  a  bar}) 
in  the  centre,  which  by  the  patriotism  of 
Mr.  O'liorke  flaunted  its  folds  to  the  wild 
mountain  breezes,  as  though  enjoying  in  the 
solitude  an  immunity  which  the  Saxon 
might  have  resented  elsewhere.  Tim 
O'liorke  was  indeed  one  who  had  "  suffered 
for  Ireland."  Four  several  times  had  he 
figured  in  Crown  Prosecutions,  and  both 
fine  and  imprisonment  had  been  his  por- 
tion. On  the  last  occasion,  however,  either 
that  nationtd  enthusiasm  was  cooling  down, 
or  that  suspicions ,  of  Tim's  honesty  were 
getting  abroad,  the  suscription  for  his  de- 
fence was  almost  a  failure.  No  imposing 
names  headed  the  list,  and  the  sums  inscribed 
were  mean  and  contemptible.  Unable  to 
fee  the  great  bar,  to  retain  which,  perhaps, 
formed  the  grandest  triumph  of  his  life, 
O'Eorke  decided  to  defend  himself,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  defence  launched  forth  in- 
to a  severe  and  insulting  castigation  of  his 
party,  who,  after  using  up  his  youth  and 
manhood  in  their  cause,  left  him,  when  old 
and  broken  and  dis]urited,  to  the  merciless 
cruelty  of  his  enemies.  He  read  aloud  in 
open  court  the  names  of  the  pewerful  and 
wealthy  men  who  at  first  stood  l)y  him,  and 
then,  with  a  shameless  insolence,  contrast- 
ed them  with  the  ignoble  friends  who  re- 
mained to  him.  He  recited  the  proud  sums 
once  contributed,  and,  amidst  the  laughter 
of  the  court,  ridiculed  the  beggarly  half- 
crowns  that  now  represented  Irish  patriot- 
ism. The  verdict  was  against  him,  ana. 
once  more  he  was  sent  back  to  Kilmain- 
ham,  to  serve  out  a  two  years'  sentence, 
this  time  unalleviated  by  the  sympathy  of 
any  friends,  or  the  kind  wishes  of  any  par- 
tisans. His  sentence  comnleted,  he  made 
two  or  three  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in 
public  esteem ;  he  established  an  eating- 
house  called  "The  Eebel's  Home,"  he  in- 
stituted an  evening  paper  entitled  the  Pike, 
he  invented  a  coat-button  marked  '98,  but 
somehow  friends  and  enemies  had  become 
wearied  of  him.  It  was  seen  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  neither  have  the  power  of 
good  nor  evil,  tnat  he  could  be  of  no  use  to 
his  own,  no  injury  to  others,  and  the  world 
dropped  him — dropped  him  as  it  does  its 
poor  and  disreputable  relatives,  taking  no 
heed  of  Jus  gaunt  looks  nor  his  tattered 
raiment,  and  by  this  tacit  indifference 
showed  that  the  mass  of  mankind  can 
behave    on  certain  occasions  pretty  much 
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as  would  an  individual  man.  Tim  threat- 
ened, stormed,  and  reviled  ;  he  vowed 
vengeance  and  menaced  disclosures ;  he 
swore  that  his  revelations  would  impeach 
some  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  and 
he  intimated  that  up  to  a  certain  day 
he  was  yet  appeasable.  Threats,  how- 
ever, were  not  more  successful  than  en- 
treaties, and  Tim,  gathering  together  a  few 
pounds,  under  the  plea  of  departure  for 
Australia,  quitted  the  scene  he  had  so  long 
troubled,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

For  years  he  had  continued  to  exist  in 
some  fashion  or  other — poacliing  the  chief 
source — in  the  wild  spot  we  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  was  on  the  rock  in  front  of 
his  door,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
that  he  now  lay  stretched,  on  a  fine  autumn 
morning,  lazily  gazing  down  the  valley, 
where  at  a  great  distance  off  he  could  de- 
tect a  small  speck  upon  the  road,  intmiat- 
ing  that  rarest  of  all  events,  the  approach 
of  a  jaunting  car.  He  threw  his  glance 
upwards  to  see  that  his  flag  disported  its 
folds  to  the  air,  and  to  the  sign  over  his 
door— "The  Vinegar  Hill,  by  T.  O^Eorke, 
Entertainment  for  Man  or  JBeast" — to  be 
sure  that  all  was  in  order,  and  he  then 
smoked  quietly  on  and  watched  the  road. 

By  a  landslip  which  had  occurred  several 
years  before,  and  whose  effects  had  never 
"been  remedied,  the  road  vras  blocked  up 
about  a  mile,from  the  little  inn,  and  travel- 
ers, desirous  of  its  accommodation,  were 
obliged  to  continue  their  journey  on  foot. 
Whether  from  the  apathy  of  hope  deferred, or 
calculating  on  the  delay  that  must  thus  in- 
tervene, Mr.  O'Korke  saw  two  persons  descend 
from  the  car,  and,  each  taking  his  carpet- 
bag, set  out  to  walk,  without  the  slightest 
movement  on  his  part  to  provide  for  their 
reception  ;  and  this,  though  he  was  himself 
cook,  waiter,  and  housemaid — all  that  the 
inn  possessed  of  master  or  attendant. 

Mr.  O'Eorkg's  experience  of  travelers  in- 
cluded but  two  categories,  each  of  them 
rare  enough  in  their  visitations.  They  either 
came  to  shoot  grouse  or  convert  the  natives. 
All  who  were  not  sportsmen  were  mission- 
aries. A  certain  amount  of  peril  attended 
both  pursuits.  The  people  were  a  wild  semi- 
civilized  set,  who  saw  with  jealousy  a 
stranger  amongst  them,  and  certain  hints 
palpable  enough  not  to  be  mistaken  inti- 
mated to  the  lovers  of  sport,  as  well '  as  the 
distributors  of  tracts,  that  their  pursuits 
were  dangerous  ones  ;  and  thus,  in  time, the 
numbers  decreased  year  by  year,  till  at  last 
the  advent  of   a  traveler  was  a  rare  event. 

The  two  who  now  ascended  the  rocky  path 
had  neither  guns  nor  fishing-tackle — as 
little  had  they  of  missionaries  in  their  as- 


pect— and  ho   watched  them    with  a   lazj 
curiosity  as  they  a])i)roached. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  O'Eorke  ?  "  cried  the  first 
who  came  forward,  who  was  our  acquaint- 
ance Sir  Gervais  Vyner. 

"Yes,  my  name  is  O'Eorke." 

"  And  the  owner  of  this  inn,  I  take  it  ?" 
asked  Grenfell,  somewhat  haughtily. 

"The  same." 

"  Is  this  your  usual  way  of  receiving 
strangers,  my  friend,  or  is  your  present 
manner  an  esjjecial  politeness  to  om-. 
selves  ?" 

"  Can  you  let  us  have  a  dinner,  and  make 
up  a  couj^le  of  rooms  ? "  broke  in  Vyner 
hastily.  "We  should  like  to  stop  here  a 
few  days." 

"You  can  see  the  rooms,  whether  they'll 
do  for  you  or  not  ;  such  as  they  are,  you 
can  have  them,  but  I  can't  make  them 
better." 

"  And  for  eating  what  can  you  give  us  ?  " 

"Mutton  always— fish  and  game  when 
there's  the  season  for  them — and  2)oteen  to 
wash  them  down." 

"That  is  the  illicit  spirit,  isn't  it?" 
asked  Grenfell. 

"Just  as  illicit  as  anything  else  a  man 
makes  of  his  own  produce  for  his  own  use  ; 
just  as  illicit  as  the  bread  that  is  made  oi 
his  own  corn." 

"  You're  a  politician,  I  see,"  said  Gren- 
fell, with  a  sneering  laugh.  "  I  half  sus- 
pected it  when  I  saw  your  green  flag  there." 

"  If  I  hadn't  been  one,  and  an  honest 
one  too,  I'd  not  be  here  to-day,"  said  he, 
with  an  energy  greater  than  he  had  shown 
before.  "  Have  you  anything  to  say  against 
that  flag  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  has  not.  Neither  he  nor 
I  ever  saw  it  before,"  said  Vyner. 

"Maybe  you'll  be  more  familiar  with  it 
yet ;  maybe  the  time  isn't  far  off  when  you'll 
see  it  waving  over  the  towers  of  Dublin 
Castle!" 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any 
towers  for  it  to  wave  over,"  said  Grenfell, 
mockingly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  there  are  !  There  are 
hills  and  mountains  that  our  fathers  had 
as  their  own  ;  there  are  jjlains  and  valleys, 
that  supported  a  race  braver  and  better  than 
the  crafty  Saxons  that  overcame  them  ; 
there  are  holy  churches,  where  your  faith 
was  taught  before  we  ever  heard  of  Harry 
the  eighth  and  liis  ten  Avives  !  " 

"  You  are  giving  him  more  than  the 
Church  did,"  said  Grenfell. 

"  I  don't  care  whether  they  were  ten  or 
ten  thousand.  He  is  your  St.  Peter,  and 
you  can't  deny  him!" 

"I  wish  I  could  deny  that  I  don't  like 
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this  conversation,"  said  Vyner.  "  My  friend 
and  I  never  came  here  to  discuss  questions 
of  politics  or  polemics.  And  now  about 
dinner.  Could  you  let  us  have  it  at  three 
o'clock  ;  it  is  just  eleven  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  ready  by  three,"  said 
O'Rorke,  gravely. 

"Tlie  place  is  clean  enough  inside," 
whispered  Grenfell,  as  he  came  from  with- 
in, *'but  miserably  poor.  The  fellow 
seems  to  have  expended  all  his  spare  cash 
in  rebellious  pictures  and  disloyal  engrav- 
ings. " 

"  He  is  an  insupportable  bore,"  muttered 
Vyner  ;  "  but  let  us  avoid  discussion  with 
him,  and  keep  him  at  a  distance." 

"  I  like  his  rabid  Irishism,  I  own,"  said 
Grenfell,  "  and  I  intend  to  post  myself  up, 
as  the  Yankees  say,  in  rebellious  matters 
before  we  leave  this." 

"  Is  that  Lough  Anare,  that  sheet  of 
water  I  see  vonder  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  O'Eorke. 

*'  There's  a  ruined  tower  and  the  re- 
mains of  seven  churches,  I  think,  on  an 
island  there  ?  " 

"  You'd  like  to  draw  it,  perhaps  ?  "  asked 
O'Rorke,  with  a  cunning  curiosity  in  his 
eye. 

"For  the  present,  I'd  rather  have  a 
bathe,  if  I  could  find  a  suitable  spot." 

"  Keep  round  to  the  westward  there.  It 
is  all  rock  along  that  side,  aud  deep  water 
close  to  the  edge.  You'll  find  the  water 
cold,  if  you  mind  that."  »' 

"  I  like  it  all  the  better.  Of  cotirse, 
George,  you'll  not  come  ?  You'll  lie  down 
on  the  sward  here  aud  doze  or  dream  till  I 
come  back." 

"  Too  happy,  if  I  can  make  sleep  do  duty 
for  books  or  newspapers,"  yawned  out 
Grenfell. 

"  Do  you  want  a  boqk  ?"  asked  O'Rorke. 

"  Yes,  of  all  things.  What  can  you  give 
me?" 

He  returned  to  the  house  and  brought 
out  about  a  dozen  books.  There  were  odd 
volumes  of  the  press,  O'Callaghan's  "  Celts 
and  Saxons,"  and  the  Milesian  Magazine, 
profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of 
English  cruelty  in  every  imaginable  shape 
that  human  ingenuity  could  impart  to 
torture. 

"That/ will  show  you  how  we  were  civil- 
ized, and  why  it  takes  so  long  to  do  it,"  said 
O'Rorke,  pointing  to  an  infamous  print, 
where  a  celebrated  drummer  named  Hemp- 
enstall,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  hanging  another  over 
his  shoulder,  the  artist  having  given  to  the 
suffering  wretch  an  expression  of  such 
agon}^  as  no  mere  words  would  convey. 


"  This  fellow  is  intolerable,"  muttered 
Vyner,  as  he  turned  awny,  and  descended 
the  rocky  path.  Grenfell,  too,  appeared  to 
have  had  enough  of  his  patriotic  host,  for 
he  stretched  himself  out  on  the  green  sward, 
drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  aud  giving  it 
to  be  seen  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed. 

O'Rorke  now  retreated  to  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  for  his  guests'  entertainment,  but 
he  started  with  astonishment  as  he  entered. 
"What,  Kitty,  is  this  you?"  cried  he; 
"  when  did  you  come  ?  " 

The  question  was  addressed  to  a  little 
girl  of  some  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who, 
with  her  long  golden  hair  looSe  on  her 
shoulders,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  ex- 
ercise, looked  even  handsomer  than  when 
first  we  saw  her  in  the  ruined  Abbey  at 
Arran,  for  it  was  the  same  child  who  had 
stood  forward  to  claim  the  amber  necklace 
as  her  right. 

"  My  grandfather  sent  me  home,"  said 
she,  calmly,  as  she  threw  the  long  locks 
back  from  her  forehead,  "  for  he  had  to 
stay  a  day  at  Murranmore,  and  if  he's  not 
here  to-morrow  morning,  I'm  to  go  on  by 
myself." 

"  And  was  that  all  you  got  by  your  grand 
relation,  Kitty  ?  "  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
necklace  that  she  still  wore. 

"  And  isn't  it  enough  ?  "  answered  she, 
proudly  ;  "they  said  at  the  funeral  that  it 
was  Avorth  a  king's  ransom." 

"  Then  they  told  you  a  lie,  child,  that's 
all ;  it  wouldn't  bring  forty  shillings — if  it 
would  thirty — to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,  Tim  O'Rorke," 
said  she,  boldly  ;  "  but  it's  just  like  you  to 
make  little  of  what's  another's. " 

"You  have  the  family  tongue  if  you 
haven't  their  fortune,  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Are  you  tived,  coming  so  far  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  took  the  short  cut  by  Lis- 
nacare,  and  came  down  where  the  waterfall 
comes  in  winter,  and  it  saved  more  than  four 
miles  of  the  road." 

"  Ay,  but  you  might  have  broken  your 
neck." 

"  My  neck  was  safe  enough,"  said  she, 
saucily. 

"  Perhaps  you  could  trust  your  feet  if  you 
couldn't  your  head,"  said  he,  mockingly. 

"  I  coiild  trust  them  both,  Tim  O'Rorke  ; 
and  maybe  they'd  both  bring  me  farther  and 
higher  than  yours  ever  did  you, " 

"  There  it  is  again ;  it  runs  in  your 
blood  ;  and  there  never  was  one  of  your 
name  that  hadn't  a  saucy  answer." 

"  Then  don't  provoke  what  you  don't 
like,"  said  she,  with  a  quivering  lip,  for 
though  quick  at  reply  she  was  not  the  less 
sensitive  to  rebuke. 
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"■  Take  a  knife  and  scrape  those  carrots, 
and,  when  you've  done,  wash  those  radishes 
well." 

The  girl  obeyed  without  a  word,  seeming 
well  })leased  to  be  employed. 

"  l)id  she  leave  any  money  behind  her  ?  " 
asked  he,  after  a  pause. 

"  Xo,  none." 

"  And  how  did  he  treat  you  ? — was  he 
civil  to  you  all  ?  " 

"  We  never  saw  him." 

"  Not  see  him  !  how  was  that  ?  Sure  he 
went  to  the  wake  ?  " 

"He  did  not.  He  sent  us  Mashins'  of 
everything.  There  was  pork  and  potatoes, 
and  roast  hens  and  ducks,  and  eggs  and  tea, 
and  sugar  and  whiskv.  and  cakes  of  every 
kind." 

'•  But  why  didn't  he  come  in  amongst 
you  to  say  that  you  were  welcome,  to  wish 
you  a  good  health,  and  the  time  of  the 
year  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"^  And  your  grandfather  bore  that  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer,  but  her  face  became 
crimson. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  all  right ;  he  wanted 
to  show  you  that  it  Vv^as  all  over  between 
him  and  you,  and  that  when  she  was  gone 
you  didn't  belong  to  him  any  more." 

Two  lieavj^  tears  rolled  along  the  hot  and 
burning  cheeks  of  the  child,  but  she  never 
spoke. 

"  Your  old  gi-andfather's  v/ell  changed, 
Kitty,  from  what  I  knew  him  once,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  borne  it  so  quietly.  And 
what  did  you  get  for  your  journey  ?" 

"  We  got  all  her  clothes — elegant  fine 
clothes — and  linen — two  big  boxes  full,  and 
knives  and  forks,  and  spoons  and  plates, 
that  would  fill  two  dressers  as  big  as  that. 
And  this,"  and  she  lifted  the. amber  beads 
as  she  spoke,  with  a  flashing  eye — "and  this 
besides." 

"  He  knew  yoti  well ;  he  treated  you  just 
the  way  they  treat  the  wild  Indians  in  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  where  they  buy  all  that 
they  have  in  the  world  for  an  old  brass  but- 
ton or  a  few  spangles.  In  his  eyes  you  were 
all  poor  savages,  and  no  more." 

"  I  wish  I  never  set  foot  in  your  house, 
Tim  O'Rorke,"  said  she,  throwing  down 
the  knife,  and  stamping  her  bare  foot  with 
anger.  "  'Tis  never  a  good  word  for  man 
or  woman  comes  out  of  your  mouth,  and  if 
it  wasn't  so  far  to  go  I'd  set  off  now. " 

"  You're  the  making  of  a  nice  one,"  said 
he,  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

"  I'm  the  making  of  what  will  be  far 
above  you  one  day,"  said  she,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  dilated,  and  her  nostrils  expanded 
with  passion. 


"  Go  down  to  the  well  and  fill  that 
pitcher,"  said  he,  calmly.  And  she  took 
the  vessel,  and  tripped  as  lightly  on  the 
errand  as  though  she  had  not  come  seven  ■ 
teen  long  miles  that  same  morning. 
\ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  LUTTRELL  AND  THE  . 

Doubtless  the  fresh  free  mountain  air 
had  its  influence,  and  something,  too,  lay 
in  the  surprise  at  the  goodness  of  the  fare, 
but  Vyner  and  Grenfell  sat  at  the  open 
door  after  their  dinner  in  the  jjleasant 
frame  of  mind  of  those  who  liave  dined  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  like  to  reflect  on  it. 

"  I  can  almost  look  with  complacency  on 
your  idea  of  an  Irish  property,  Vyner,  when 
I  think  of  that  mutton,"  said  Grenfell,  as 
he  lazily  puffed  his  cigar,  while  he  lay  full 
stretched  on  the  grass.  "  With  what  con- 
summate tact,  too,  the  fellow  avoided  all 
attempts  at  fine  cookery,  and  sent  us  up 
those  trouts  plainly  fried." 

"  This  is  the  only  thing  I  cannot  relish — 
this  vile,  semi-sweet  and  smoky  compound. 
It  is  detestable  !  "  And  he  held  the  whisky 
to  his  nose,  and  laid  it  down  again.  Are 
we  sure  that  he  cannot  command  something 
better?" 

"  Here  goes  to  see,"  said  Grenfell,  start- 
ing i^3.  "  What  a  crowning  pleasure  would 
a  gla^  of  sherry — that  Amontillado  of  yours 
— be  in  such  a  spot." 

"Fetch  me  out  that  map  you'll  find  on 
my  table,"  said  Vyner,  as  the  other  moved 
away,  and  he  lay  half  dreamily  gazing  out  at 
the  long  valley  with  its  mountain  barrier  in 
the  distance.  It  was  the  thought  of  space, 
of  a  splendid  territory  princely  in  extent, 
that  captivated  his  mind  v\'ith  regard  to  this 
purchase.  All  told  him  that  such  acquisi- 
tions are  seldom  profitable,  and  very  often 
perilous  ;  that  whatever  changes  are  to  be 
wrought  must  be  carried  out  with  patience 
and  infinite  caution,  and  that  the  people — 
the  wild  natives,  who  consider  the  soil  as 
more  than  half  their  own — must  be  concil- 
iated. But  was  there  ever  a  man — at  least 
an  imaginative  impulsive  man — who  did 
not  fancy  he  was  the  person  to  ckal  with 
such  difiiculties  ?  That  by  his  tact  and 
skill,  and  delicate  treatment,  the  obstacles 
which  had  closed  the  Avay  for  others  would 
he  removed  ;  that  with  an  instinctive  ap- 
preciation of  the  people,  of  tlieir  moods  of 
thought,  their  passions,  and  their  prejudices, 
he  would  discover  the  road  to  their  hearts, 
and  teach  them  to  trust  and  confide  in  him  ? 
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It  was  in  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise  of  this 
kind  that  Vyner  lay.  He  was  a  prince  in 
his  own  wild  mountain  territory,  his  sway 
undisputed,  his  rule  absolute.  He  had 
spread  benefits  innumerable  around  him, 
and  the  recipients  were  happy,  and,  what  is 
more,  were  grateful.  Some  terrible  crime 
— agrarian  outrage,  as  newspaper  literature 
has  it — had  come  before  the  House,  and  led 
tc  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  Irish 
landlordism,  and  he  imagined  himself  rising 
in  his  place  to  declare  his  own  experiences — 
"  very  different,  indeed,  from  those  of  the 
Eight  Honorable  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down."  AVhat  a  glowing  picture  of  a  coun- 
try he  drew  ;  what  hapj^iness,  what  peace, 
what  prosjierity.  It  Avas  Arcadia,  with  a 
little  more  rain  and  a-  police  force.  There 
was  no  disturbance,  no  scarcity,  very  little 
sickness, religious  differences  were  unknown, 
a  universal  brotherhood  l:/Ound  man  to  man, 
and  imparted  to  the  success  of  each  all  the 
sentiment  of  a  general  triumph.  "And 
where,  sir,  will  you  say,  is  this  happy  region 
— in  what  favored  country  blessed  by  nature 
is  this  Elysium  ?  and  my  reply  is,  in  the 
wild  and  almost  trackless  mountains  of 
Donegal,  amidst  scenery  whose  desolate 
grandeur  almost  appals  the  beholder  ;  where 
but  a  few  years  back  the  traveler  dared  not 
penetrate  above  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
coast,  and  where  in  comparison  the  bush  in 
Newfoundland  or  the  thicket  in  N"ew  Zea- 
land had  been  safe.  It  is  my  proud  privi- 
lege to  declare,  sir,  and  this  I  do,  not  alone 
before  this  House,  but  in  face  of  the  conn- 
try " 

"  That  you  never  saw  a  prettier  face  than 
that,"  said  Grenfell,  leading  forward  the 
little  girl  by  the  hand,  and  placing  her  be- 
fore him. 

"She  is  pretty;  she  is  downright 
beautiful,"  said  Vyner,  warmly,  "Where 
did  you  find  this  queen  of  the  fairies  ?" 

"At  the  well  yonder,  trying  to  place  on 
her  head  a  pitcher  not  much  smaller  than 
herself.  She  tells  me  she  is  a  stranger  here, 
only  waiting  for  her  grandfather  to  come 
and  fetch  her  awa}^" 

"  And  where  to  ?  "  asked  Vyner. 

"  To  Glenvallah."  And  she  pointed  in 
tho  direction  of  the  mountains. 

"And  where  have  you  come  from 
now  ?  " 

"  Prom  Arran — from  the  island." 

"What  took  you  to  the  island,  child  ?" 

"^I  was  at  my  aunt's  wake.  It  was  there 
I  got  this."  And  she  lifted  one  of  the 
beads  of  her  necklace  with  a  conscious 
pride. 

' '  Amber  and  gold  ;  they  become  you  ad- 
mirably. " 


The  child  seemed  to  feel  the  prais©  i-n  her 
inmost  heart.  It  was  an  eulogy  that  took 
in  what  she  prized  most,  and  she  shook 
back  the  luxuriant  masses  of  her  hair, 
the  better  to  display  tlfe  ornaments  she 
Yv'ore. 

"And  it  was  your  aunt  left  this  to  you  ?  " 
asked  Grenfell. 

"  No  ;  but  we  had  everything  amongst 
us.  Grandfather  took  tliis,  and  Tom  Noo- 
nan  took  that,  and  Mark  Tracey  got  the 
other,  and  this — this  was  mine." 

"  Were  you  sorry  for  your  aunt  ?  "  asked 
VjTier. 

"No;  I  didn't  care." 

"Not  care  for  your  father's  or  your 
mother's  sister  ?  " 

"She  was  my  mother's  sister,  but  we 
never  saw  her.  She  couldn't  come  to  us, 
and  he  wouldn't  let  iis  come  to  her." 

"He,  I  suppose,  means  her   husband  ?" 

The  child  nodded  assent. 

"  And  what  was  the  reason  of  this  ;  was 
there  a  family  quarrel  ?  " 

"  No.  It  v/as  because  he  was  a  gentle- 
man." 

"Indeed!"  broke  in  Grenfell.  "How 
did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  he  never  Avorked,  nor  did  any- 
thing for  his  living.  He  could  stay  all  day 
out  on  the  sea-shore  gathering  shells,  and 
go  home  when  he  pleased  to  his  meals  or 
his  bed." 

"  And  that  is  being  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"I  think  it  is  ;  and  I  Avish  I  was  a  lady." 

"  What  was  this  gentleman's  name  ?  " 

"John  Hamilton  Luttrell — Luttrell  of 
Arran  we  called  him." 

"John  Luttrell !  And  was  3'our  aiint  his 
wife,  child  ?  "  asked  Vyner,  eagerly.  "And 
are  you  the  cousin  of  Harry  Luttrell  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  Avould  not  let  me  say  so  ; 
he  is  as  proud  as  his  father." 

"  He  need  not  be  ashamed  of  such  a 
cousin,  I  think, "said  Vyner,  as  he  surveyed 
her  ;  and  the  child  again  raised  her  fingers 
to  her  necklace,  as  though  it  was  there  that 
lay  all  her  claim  to  admiration. 

"  Keep  her  in  talk,  George,  while  I  make 
a  sketch  of  her  ;  she  is  the  very  brightest 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  nature." 

"  Tell  me  the  names  of  all  these  moun- 
tains," said  Grenfell ;  "  but  first  of  all, 
3^our  own." 

"  My  name  is  Kitty  ;  but  I  like  them  to 
call  me  Katherine — as  the  priest  does." 

"  It  is  statelier  to  be  Katherine,"  said 
Grenfell,  gravely. 

And  she  gave  a  nod  of  haughty  acknowl- 
edgment that  almost  provoked  a  smile  from 
him. 

"  That   mountain   is  Caub  na  D'haoul, 
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the  Devil's  Nightcap  ;  whenever  he  takes 
it  off,  there's  a  storm  at  sea ;  and  there's 
Kihnaereenon,  where  the  Bradleys  was 
killed  ;  and  that's  Strathmorc,  where  the 
gold  mines  is." 

"And arc  thefe  really  gold  mines  there? " 

"  Ay,  if  one  had  leave  from  the  devil  to 
work  tiiem  ;  but  it  Avas  only  old  Lnttrell 
ever  got  that,  and  he  paid  for  it." 

"  Tell  me  the  storv,  child  ;  I  never  heard 
It." 

The  girl  here  seated  herself  on  a  knoll 
directly  in  front  of  them,  and,  with  a 
demure  air,  and  some  of  that  assumed  im- 
portance she  had  possibly  seen  adopted 
l)y  story-tellers,  she  began,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  fluency  that  showed  she  was  repeat- 
ing an  oft-told  tale  : 

"  There  was  one  of  the  Lnttrells  once 
that  was  very  rich,  and  a  great  man  every 
Avay,  but  he  spent  all  his  money  trying  to 
l)e  greater  than  the  King,  for  whatever  the 
King  did,  Luttrell  would  do  twice  as  grand, 
and  for  one  great  feast  the  King  Avould  give, 
Luttrell  would  give  two,  and  he  came  at 
last  to  be  ruined  entirely  ;  and  of  all  his  tine 
houses  and  lands,  nothing  was  left  to  him 
but  a  little  cabin  on  Strathmore,  wdiere  his 
herd  used  to  live.  And  there  he  went  and 
lived  as  j)oor  as  a  laborin'  man  ;  indeed, 
except  that  he'd  maybe  catch  a  few  fish  or 
shoot  something,  he  had  nothing  but  pota- 
toes all  the  year  round.  Well,  one  day,  as 
he  was  wanderin'  about  very  low  and  sor- 
rowful, he  came  to  a  great  cave  on  the  hill- 
side, W'ith  a  little  w^ll  of  clear  Avater  inside 
it,  and  he  sat  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
shelter,  and  began  to  think  over  old  times, 
Avhen  he  had  houses,  and  horses,  and  fine 
clothes  and  jewels.  '  Who'd  ever  have 
thought,'  says  he,  '  that  it  w^ould  come  to 
this  with  me  ;  that  I'd  be  sittin'  upon  a 
rock,  with  nothing  to  drink  but,  water  ? ' 
And  he  took  some  up  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  and  tasted  it  ;  but  when  he  finished, 
he  saw  there  was  some  fine  little  gi'ains,  like 
dust,  in  his  hand,  and  they  were  bright 
yellow  besides,  because  they  w"ere  gold. 

"  '  If  I  had  plenty  of  you,  I'd  be  happy 
3'et,'  says  he,  looking  at  the  grains. 

'*  'And  what's  easier  in  life,  Mr.  Lut- 
trell ? '  says  a  voice  ;  and  he  starts  and  turns 
round,  and  there,  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 
was  sittin'  a  little  dark  man,  with  the 
brightest  eyes  that  ever  was  seen,  smoking 
a  pine.  '  What's  easier  in  life,'  says  he, 
'Mr.' Luttrell?' 

"  '  How  do  you  know  my  name  ? '  says  he. 

"  '  Why  wouldn't  I  ? '  says  the  other. 
'  Sure  is  isn't  because  one  is  a  little  down  in 
the  Avorld  that  he  wouldn't  have  the  right 
to  his  own  name  ?     I  have  had  some  trou- 


bles myself,'  says  he,  '  but  I  don't  forget 
my  name  for  all  that.' 

'''And  Avhat  may  it  be,  if  it's  pleasin' 
to  you  ?  '  sa}  s  Luttrell. 

"  '  Maybe  I'll  tell  it  to  you,'  says  he, 
'  when  we're  better  acquainted.' 

"  '  Maybe  I  could  g-uess  it  noAv,'  savs 
Luttrell. 

"  '  Come  over  and  whisper  it,  then,'  says 
he, '  and  I'll  tell  you  if  you're  right.'  And 
Luttrell  did,  and  the  other  called  out, 
'  You  guessed  well ;  that's  just  it !' 

"  '  Well,'  says  Luttrell,  '  there's  many  a 
change  come  over  me,  but  the  strangest  of 
all  is  to  think  that  here  I  am,  sittin'  uji  and 

talking  to  the '.    The  other  held  up  his 

hand  to  Avarn  him  not  to  say  it,  and  Avent 
on  :  '  And  I'm  ]io  more  afeard  of  him  than 
if  he  was  an  old  friend.' 

"  'And  Avhy  Avould  you,  Mr.  Luttrell  ? — 
and  why  Avouldn't  you  think  him  an  old 
friend  ?  Can  you  remember  one  pleasant 
day  in  all  your  life  that  I  Avasn't  with  you 
some  part  of  it  ? '  " 

"  Give  up  tiiat  draAving,Vyner,  and  listen 
to  this,"  said  Grenfell.  "  I'll  make  her 
begin  it  again  for  you." 

"I  am  listening.  I've  heard  every  word 
of  it,"  said  Yyner.     "  Go  on,  dear." 

"  '  I  know  what  you  mean  Avell  enough,' 
said  Luttrell.  '  I  know  the  sort  of  bargain 
you  make,  but  Avhat  would  be  the  good  of 
all^^my  riches  to  me  when  I'd  lose  my  soule  ? ' 

"  'Isn't  it  much  trouble  you  take  about 
your  soulc,  Mr.  Luttrell  ?  '  says  he.  'Doesn't 
it  keep  you  aAvake  at  night,  thinking  how 
you're  to  save  it  ?  Ain't  you  always  cor- 
rectin'  and  chastisin'  yourself  for  the  good 
of  your  soule,  not  lettin'  yourself  drink  this 
or  eat  that,  and  wamin'  you,  besides,  about 
many  a  thing  I  won't  sjseak  of,  eh  ?  Tell 
me  that.' 

"  '  There's  something  in  what  you  say,  no 
doubt  of  it,'  says  Luttrell ;  '  but,  after  all,' 
says  he  with  a  wink,  '  I'm  not  going  to  giA^e 
it  up  as  a  bad  job,  for  all  that.' 

" '  And  who  asks  you  ?  '  says  the  other. 
'  Do  you  think  that  a  soule  more .  or  less 
signifies  to  me  ?  It  don't :  I've  lashins  and 
lavins  of  them.' 

"  '  Maybe  you  have,'  said  Luttrell. 

"  '  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Lut- 
trell ? '  says  he.  '  Will  you  just  mention 
the  name  of  any  one  of  your  friends  or  fam- 
ily that  I  can't  give  you  some  particulars 
of?' 

"'I'd  rather  you'd  not  talk  that  way,* 
says  Luttrell;  '  it  makes  me  feel  unpleasant.' 

"  '  I'm  sure,'  says  the  other,  '  nobody 
ever  said  I  w^asn't  polite,  or  that  I  ever 
talked  of  Avhat  was  not  pleasing  to  the  com- 
pany.' 
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"'Well,'  says  Luttrell,  'supposin'  that 
I  wanted  to  be  rich,  and  su]')posin-'  that  I 
Avouldn't  agree  to  anything  that  would  in- 
sure my  soule,  and  supposin'  that  there  was, 
maybe,  something  that  you'd  like  me  to  do, 
and  that  wouldn't  hurt  me  for  doin'  it ; 
what  would  that  be  ? ' 

"  '  If  you  always  was  as  cute  about  a  bar- 
gain, Mr.  Luttrell,'  says  the  other,  'you'd 
not  be  the  poor  man  you  are  to-day.' 

"  '  That's  true,  perhaps,'  says  he  ;  '  but 
you  see,  the  fellows  I  made  them  with  wasn't 
as  cute  as  the '. 

"  '  Don't,'  says  the  other,  holding  up  his 
hand  to  stop  him  ;  '  it's  never  polite.  I 
told  you  I  didn't  want  your  soul,  for  I'm 
never  impatient  about  anything  ;  all  I  want 
is  to  give  you  a  good  lesson — something  that 
your  family  will  be  long  the  better  of — and 
you  want  it  much,  for  you  have,  all  of  you, 
one  great  sin. ' 

"  '  We're  fond  of  drink  ?'  says  Luttrell. 

*' '  No,'  says  he  ;  '  I  don't  mean  that.' 

*"It'sgamblin'?' 

"'Nor  that.' 

"  '  It's  a  liking  for  the  ladies  ?  '  says  Lut- 
trell, slyly. 

"  '  I've  nothing  to  say  against  that,  for 
they're  always  well  disposed  tome,'  says  he. 

"  '  If  it's  eatin',  or  spendin' money,  or  go- 
in'  in  debt,  or  cursin',  or  swearin',  or  being 
fond  of  fightin' ' 

"  '  It  is  not,'  says  he  ;  '  them  is  all  nat- 
iiral.  It's  your  pride,' says  he — 'yourup- 
settin'  family  pride,  that  won't  let  you  do 
this,  or  say  that.  There's  what's  dcstroyin' 
you.' 

"  '  It's  pretty  well  out  of  me  now,'  says 
Luttrell,  with  a  sigh. 

"  '  It  is  not,'  says  the  other.  '  If  you  had 
a  good  dinner  of  beef,  and  a  tumbler  of 
strong  punch  in  you,  you'd  be  as  impudent 
this  minute  as  ever  you  were.' 

"  '  Maybe  you're  right,'  says  Luttrell. 

"'I  know  I  am,  Mr.  Luttrell.  You're 
not  the  first  of  your  family  I  was  intimate 
with.  You're  an  ould  stock,  and  I  know 
ye  well.' 

"  *  And  how  are  we  to  be  cured  ? '  says 
Luttrell. 

"  '  Easy  enough,-'  says  he.  '  When  three 
generations  of  ye  marry  peasants,  it  will 
take  the  pride  out  of  your  bones,  and  you'll 
beliave  like  other  people.'' 

"  '  We  couldn't  do  it,'  says  Luttrell. 

"  '  Try,'  says  the  other. 

"'Impossible.' 

"  '  So  you'd  say  about  livin'  on  potatoes, 
and  drinkin'  "wclf- water. ' 

"  '  That's  true,'  says  Luttrell. 

"  '  So  you'd  say  about  ragged  clothes  and 
no  shoes  to  your  feet.' 


"  Luttrell  nodded. 

"  'So  you'd  say  about  setting  in  a  cave 
and  talking  over  family  matters  to — to  a 
stranger,'  says  he,  with  a  lau^h. 

"  '  I  believe  there's  somethmg  in  it,'  said 
Luttrell ;  '  but  sure  some  of  us  might  like  to 
turn  bachelors.' 

"  *  Let  them,  and  welcome,'  says  he.  '  I 
don't  want  them  to  do  it  one  after  the 
other.  I'm  in  no  hurry.  Take  a  hundred 
years— take  two,  if  you  like,  for  it.' 

"  'Done,'  says  Luttrell.  'When  a  man 
shows  a  fair  spirit,  I'll  always  meet  him  in 
the  same.  Give  me  your  hand  ;  it's  a  bar- 
gain.' 

"  '  I  hurt  my  thumb,'  says  he,  '  but  take 
my  tail,  'twill  do  all  the  same.'  And 
though  Mr.  Luttrell  didn't  like  it,  he  shook 
it  stoiitly,  and  only  let  it  go  when  it  began 
to  burn  his  fingers.  And  from  that  day  he 
was  rich,  even  till  he  died  ;  but  after  his 
death  nobody  ever  knew  where  to  find  the 
gold,  nor  ever  will,  till  the  devil  tells 
them." 

"And  did  his  family  keep  the  bargain  ; 
did  they  marry  the  peasants  ?"  asked  Gren- 
fell. 

"  Two  of  them.  One  before  John  Lut- 
trell of  Arran  ;  and  another  must  do  it,  and 
soon  too,  for  they  say  the  two  hundred 
years  is  near  out  now." 

"And  is  it  said  that  the  remedy  succeed- 
ed?" asked  Vyner;  "are  the  Luttrclls 
cured  of  their  family  pride  ?  " 

"  They  can't  be  till  the  third  marriage 
takes  place  :  indeed,  my  grandfather  says 
they'll  be  worse  than  ever  just  before  they're 
cured!  'for,'  saj^Svhe,  'every  one  that 
makes  a  bargain  with  the  devil  thinks  he 
has  the  best  of  it." 

"  And  that,  I  suspect,  is  a  mistake,  Kath- 
erine,"  said  Vyner. 

She  threw  down  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  making  no  reply  whatever 
to  his  remark. 

"  I'd  have  had  no  dealings  with  him  at 
all,"  said  Vyner. 

"  You  are  rich,  and  you  don't  need  him," 
said  she,  almost  fiercely,  as  though  his 
words  had  conveyed  a  sneer. 

"That's  just  it,  Kitty,"  said  Grenfell ; 
"  or  if  he  did  want  him  it  would  be  for 
something  different  from  money. " 

She  gave  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head,  as 
though  to  show  she  agreed  with  him,  and 
turned  to  the  table  where  Vjmer  was  at 
work  with  his  chalks. 

"  That's  me,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"  I  like  your  own  face  better,"  said  Vyner. 

"  So  would  the  little  fellow  with  the  pipe 
that  you  were  telling  us  of,"  said  Grenfell. 

"  Let  him  say  so,"  said  she,  with  a  ring- 
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iiig  laugh  ;  and  she  bounded  from  the  spot, 
and  skipping  from  crag  to  crag  tlew  down 
the  rock,  and  Inirried  down  tlie  little  i)ath 
at  speed. 

"  There's  a  man  coming  up  the  road  ; 
don't  yoTi  sec  hira  waving  his  hat  ?'' 

"It's  an  old  man,"  said  Yyner,  as  he 
looked  through  his  telescope.  "  I  suppose 
her  grandfather." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   WALK    IX   THE   ^aOUNTAINS. 

WHEiSr  Vyncr  went  to  sleep  tliat  night, 
It  was  to  dream  of  all  that  the  last  few  days 
had  presented  before  him.  The  wild  and 
rocky  Arran,  with  its  ruined  Abbey  and  its 
lonely  occupant ;  the  bright-eyed  but  over 
thoughtful  looking  boy,  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  childhood  and  all  the  contemplative 
temperament  of  a  man ;  then  the  iron- 
bound  shore  and  the  semi-savage  natives  ; 
and  last  of  all  the  mountain  region  Avhere 
he  then  was,  with  that  fairy  figure  more 
deeply  impressed  than  he  had  drawn  her, 
and  Avhom  he  now  fancied  to  be  tripping 
lightly  before  him  u]}  the  rocky  sides  of 
Strath  more. 

As  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  view  that  met 
them  startled  him.  It  was  one  of  those 
vast  stretches  of  landscape  which  painters 
cannot  convey.  They  are  too  wide,  too 
boundless  for  picture.  The  plain  which 
lay  outstretched  before  him,  rising  and  fall- 
ing like  a  vast  prairie,  was  unmarked  by 
habitation — not  a  hovel,  not  a  hut  to  be 
seen.  Vast  groups  of  rocks  stood  out  here 
and  there  abruptly,  grotesque  and  strange 
in  outline,  as  though  giants  had  been  petri- 
fied in  the  act  of  some  great  conflict,  the 
stunted  trees  that  crowned  the  summits 
serving  as  feathers  on  the  helmets.  A  great 
amphitheatre  of  mountain  girded  the  i)lain, 
save  at  one  spot,  the  Gap  of  Glenvallah, 
through  which,  as  his  majo  told  him,  his 
road  on  that  morning  lay. 

His  object  was  to  see  with  his  own  eye  the 
so  much  vaunted  scenery  of  this  region,  to 
visit  the  lonely  opot,  and  talk  himself  with 
its  wild  natives ;  he  doubted,  indeed,  if 
both  the  solemnity  and  the  savagery  had  not 
been  exaggerated.  To  acquire  the  property 
vras,  after  all,  only  one  of  those  caprices 
which  rich  men  can  afford  themselves. 
They  can  buy  some  rare  and  costly  relic — 
some  cu2'ious  manuscript,  some  singular 
specimen  of  a  contested  species,  a  shell,  a 
stone,  a  fragment  of  sculptured  marble — 
to  show  which  once  or  twice  to  some  critical 
eye  is  all  its  value  ;  why  not  then  possess  in 


nature  what,  had  it  been  reduced  to  art 
and  signed  Poussin  or  Salvator,  would  have 
been  priceless  ?  It  was  thus  he  reasoned :  "If 
this  place  be  but  Avhat  they  have  described 
it,  I  sliall  own  a  landscape  that  all  the 
galleries  of  Europe  cannot  rival.  A  land- 
scape, too,  whoso  varying  effects  of  sun  and 
shadow,  of  daybreak  and  twilight,  shall  bo 
endless.  The  greatest  of  all  painters,  the 
sun,  shall  throw  over  the  scene  his  own 
lights,  and  the  storm  shall  wash  the  can- 
vas and  bring  out  afresh  all  the  most  lovely 
tints  of  color." 

Grenfell  had  promised  him  overnight  to 
be  up  and  stirring  by  an  early  hour,  but 
v/hen  called  he  refused  to  rise  ;  he  had  his 
lazy  fit  on  him,  he  said  ;  he  might  have 
called  it  rather  a  malady  than  a  paroxysm, 
for  it  was  chronic.  He  declared  that  the 
viev\^  from  the  rock  before  the  door  fully 
satisfied  him  ;  he  was  no  glutton  about 
sceneiy ,  a  little  did  for  him,  and  here  was 
a  feast.  "  Besides,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been 
reading  those  atrocious  magazines  all  night, 
and  I  mean  to  devote  my  day  to  some  rebel 
colloquies  with  my  host." 

Perhaps  after  all,  Vyner  was  scarcely 
sorry  to  set  out  alone  ;  Grenfell's  eom])an- 
ionship  was  of  so  essentially  worldly  a  char- 
acter, his  qualities  were  best  exercised  when 
they  discussed  the  men,  the  things,  and  the 
topics  of  his  day  :  such  a  man  saw  in  the 
wild  sublimity  of  a  mountain  scene  little 
else  than  its  desolation,  and  Vyner  be- 
thought him  how  often  this  town-bred 
gentleman  had  jarred  upon  him  in  mo- 
ments of  peaceful  reverie  and  errant  fancy. 

O'Rorke  served  his  breakfast  in  silence  ; 
either  he  was  not  in  communicative  mood, 
or  he  mistrusted  his  guest.  He  answered 
with  brevity  the  few  questions  about  the 
road,  only  adding  "that  it  was  a  pity  the 
gentleman  had  not  mentioned  before  wher§ 
he  was  going,  for  there  was  an  old  man  and 
his  grand-daughter  had  just  set  out  on  that 
very  road." 

"The  child  I  saw  here  yesterday  ? " 

"The  same." 

"  Have  they  been  long  gone  ?  Could  I 
overtake  them,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Easy  enough ;  they've  taken  some 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  milk  for  their  break- 
fast, and  you'll  come  up  with  them,  if  you 
walk   briskly,  before  they  reach  the  Gap." 

He  lost  no  further  time,  but  strapping 
on  a  light  knapsack,  and  armed  with  a 
stout  stick,  set  out  at  once, 

"  If  it's  a  ganger  you  are,  you'd  wish 
yourself  back  in  the  i)lace  you  came  from 
before  night,"  said  O'Eorke,  as  he  looked 
after  him.  Vyner  was  a  good  walker,  and 
trained   to  the  mountains,  so  that  his  eye 
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quickly  detected  n,ny  available  chort  cut, 
and  enabled  him  at  a  glance  to  choose  his 
path.  K  there  was  not  actual  peril  in  his 
position — tlius  alone  and  comj^ianionless  in  a 
T/ild  region,  where  any  suspicion  may 
attach  to  the  stranger — there  was  that 
amount  of  adventure  that  summons  a  man's 
courage  to  its  post,  and  tells  him  that  he 
must  look  to  his  own  safety  ;  and  who  that 
has  felt  this  sensation,  this  proud  sense  of 
self-dependence,  does  not  know  its  ecstasy  ! 
Who  has  not  tasted  the  small  heroism  of 
beino-  alone  on  the  mountain,  on  the  wild 
heath  at  midnight,  on  the  rolling  sea  with 
a  gathering  storm  in  the  distance,  and  who, 
liavingfelt,  has  not  gloried  in  it  ? 

But  to  the  man  who  leaves  behind  a  home 
of  every  comfort,  where  all  that  can  adorn 
and  embellish  existence  are  to  be  found,  the 
contrast  of  present  ijrivation  with  past  in- 
dulgence has  something  wonderfully  excit- 
ing. He  pictures  the  present  drawing-room 
with  its  cheerful  fire,  and  the  happy  faces 
around  the  hearth  ;  he  fancies  he  hears  the 
merry  langh,  the  melodious  chords  of  the 
piano,  the  swell  of  some  sweet  voice,  and 
then  he  bends  his  ear  to  the  rugged  jilash  cf 
the  breaking  sea,  or  the  whistling  v/i'_id  as 
it  sweeps  through  some  Alpine  "crevasse." 
If  no  sense  of  such  dangers  arose  to  Vyner's 
mind,  yet  there  was  enough  to  make  him 
feel  how  ditferent  was  his  present  position 
from  anything  that  his  daily  life  exacted. 
The  chances  that  we  voluntarily  confront 
have  a  wondrous  fascination. 

From  his  map  he  learned  that  the  estate 
which  he  Avished  to  irarchase  began  at  the 
Gap  of  Inchegora,  a  solemn  gorge  visible 
for  many  a  mile  off  !  It  was  indeed  a  grand 
portal  that  same  Gap,  not  fully  fifty  feet 
in  width,  and  more  than  nine  hundred  in 
height — a  mere  fissure,  in  fact,  as  com})lete 
as  though  made  by  the  stroke  of  a  giant's 
scimitar.  With  his  eyes  directed  constant- 
ly to  this  spot,  he  went  onward,  and.  came 
at  length  to  a  little  stream,  at  the  margin 
of  which,  ami  under  the  shelter  of  a  soli- 
tary ash,  sat  the  old  peasant  and  his  grand- 
daughter at  their  breakfast. 

"  I  have  walked  hard  to  come  up  with 
you,"  said  Vyner.  "I  wanted  to  have  your 
company  to  the  Gap. "  The  old  man  touched 
his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  this  sjieech, 
and  then  bent  down  his  head,  while  the 
child  spoke  to  him  in  Irish. 

'•'Tis  deaf  my  grandfather  is,  sir,  and 
he  didn't  hear  you,"  said  the  girl. 

'•'  Tell  him  I  would  be  glad  if  he'd  be  my 
guide  as  far  as  Mort-na " 

She  laughed  merrily  at  his  poor  attempt 
at  the  name,  and  said,  with  a  racy  intona- 
tion,— 


"  Mortnagheela.  'Tis  there  we  live  our- 
selves." 

The  old  peasant  munched  his  bread  and 
lifted  the  bottle  tvvMce  to  his  lips  before  he 
answered  the  girl's  question,  and  then  said, 

"■  Ask  him  is  he  a  ganger." 

"  No,"  said  Vyner,  laughing  ;  "I  have 
not  come  here  to  molest  anyone.  I  want 
nothing  more  than  to  look  at  your  big 
mountains  and  grand  old  cliffs." 

''You're  a  surveyor,"  said  the  old  man, 
whose  hearing  seemed  to  have  not  lost  one 
word  V}Ticr  uttered. 

"  Not  even  that,  my  good  friend — a  mere 
idler,  no  more." 

The  peasant  said  something  in  Irish  to 
the  child,  and  she  laughed  heartily  at  it, 
looking  up  the  while  in  Vyner's  face,  as 
though  it  made  the  jest  more  poignant. 

"Well,  will  you  let  me  bear  you  com- 
pany, Katherine  ?"  asked  he. 

As  the  girl  repeated  the  question,  the  old 
fellow  gave  a  half-impatient  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  uttered  a  few  sentences  in 
Irish  with  a  voluble  energy  that  savorqd  of 
liassion. 

"'Tis  what  he  says,  sir,"  said  the  child  ; 
"that  he  was  in  trouble  once  before,  and 
found  it  hard  enough  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
if  misfortune  was  to  come  to  you,  that  he'd 
be  blamed  for  it." 

"  So,  then,  he'd  rather  have  n-othing  to  do 
with  me,"  said  Vyner,  smiling.  "What 
does  lie  mean  by  trouble  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  in  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  took  an  almost  defiant  expression  as 
he  said, — 

"  Isn't  the  assizes  trouble  ? — isn't  it 
trouble  to  be  four  months  in  gaol  waiting 
for  them  ? — isn't  it  trouble  to  stand  up  in 
the  dock,  with  two  sons  of  your  own,  and 
be  tried  for  your  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  indeed  may  be  called  trouble," 
said  Vyner,  compassionately,  as  he  sat  down 
on  the  bank  and  took  out  a  cigar.  "  Do 
you  smoke  ?    Will  you  have  one  of  these  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  cigar  and 
shook  his  head  ;  either  he  did  not  value,  or 
did  not  understand  it. 

"'  That's  the  reason  I  come  up  here,"  re- 
sumed the  peasant.  "  I'm  a  Mayo  man, 
and  so  is  all  belongin'  to  me,  but  after 
that" — he  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
word — "the  landlord,  ould  Tom  Luttrell, 
wouldn't  renew  my  leas§,  and  so  I  come 
up  to  this  wild  place,  where,  praise  be  to 
the  Virgin,  there's  no  leases  nor  landlords 
either." 

"  How  does  that  happen  ?  The  land 
surely  has  an  owner  ?  " 

"  if  it  has,  I  never  saw  him,  nor  you 
neither.      And   whoever  he  is,  he  knows 
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better  than  to  come  lierc  and  ax  for  his 
rents.'"'  The  bitter  hiugh  with  which  the 
old  fellow  finished  his  speech  was  scarcely 
Ghort  of  an  insult — indeed  Vyner  half 
winced  as  he  felt  that  it  might  have  been 
meant  as  a  menace  to  himself.  "  No," 
continued  he,  as  though  following  out  the 
flow  of  his  own  thoughts;  "there's  the 
Gap  of  Inchegora  before  us,  and  through 
that  Gap  tithe-i)roctor,  agent,  or  bailiff 
never  passed,  and  if  they  did,  they'd  never 
pass  back  again  !  " 

"  And  who  is  supposed  to  own  these 
lands  ?  "  asked  Vyner,  mildly. 

"The  College  of  Dublin  has  some  of 
them  ;  Lord  Landsborough  has  more  ;  Jolm 
Luttrell  of  Arran  says  that  there's  part  of 
them  his ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I 
might  say  that  the  mountain  there  was 
mine — and  who's  to  contradict  me  ? — or 
w^liat  better  am  I  after  saying  it  ?  " 

Pouring  out  a  cupful  of  brandy  from  his 
flask,  Vyner  offered  it  to  him,  and  this  he 
took  with  gratitude,  his  eyes  devouring 
Avith  admiration  the  little  silver  goblet  that 
held  it. 

"Drink  Mr.  Luttrell's  health,"  said 
Vyner,  pouring  out  the  last  of  the  liquor 
into  the  cu\)  ;  "'  he  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine  long  ago." 

"  Here's  health  to  him,  and  long  life  too, 
if  it  w^as  any  use  to  him,"  said  the  man, 
doggedly. 

"  Tliere  is  truth  in  what  yon  mean  ;  a 
life  such  as  he  leads  now  can  be  of  little 
pleasure,  or  profit  eitlier." 

"And  who  brought  him  to  it  ?"  burst 
in  the  old  man,  fiercely,  for  the  spirit  had 
mounted  to  his  brain,  maddening  and  ex- 
citing him.  "  What  was  it  but  the  old 
Luttrell  pride  that  ruined  every  one  of 
them,  and  will  ruin  them  yet  ?  He  mar- 
ried a  decent  girl,  well  brought  up,  and 
good-looking  ;  she  wasn't  a  lady,  but  not 
a  lady  in  the  land  had  a  better  heaj't  or  a 
finer  temper,  but  he  wouldn'*:  own  her  for 
all  that.  No,  not  a  bit  of  it  ;  there  she 
lived,  now  with  one  brother,  now  v/ith 
another,  nobody  darin'  to  call  her  Mrs. 
Luttrell,  nor  even  as  much  as  hint  she  vv^as 
married.  How  we  stood  it — we  never  were 
very  patient — I  don't  know,  but  we  did,  and 
more  ill-luck  to  us  for  doing  so  !  "  There 
was  a  long  j)ause  before  he  continued  :  "  At 
last  there  came  fchat  troiible  I  was  telling 
you  of.  When  Mr.  Crowe  was  shot,  and  I 
was  tuk  with  my  two  sons,  as  innocent 
every  one  of  us  as  that  little  girl  there,  but 
what  did  that  signify  ?— the  Attorney- 
General  said,  '  It's  eigiit-and-twenty  years 
I'm  coming  this  circuit,  and  I  never  knew 
a  capita'  -^ '■'my  to  be  tried  without  a  Malone 


in  it  !  I  wonder,'  says  he,  'will  the  time 
ever  come  when  this' will  cease  ?'  There 
was  eight  of  us  then  banished,  some  in 
Botany  Bay,  and  some  in  America,  and,  by 
coorsc,  it  was  hard  for  us  to  make  up  money 
for  the  '  defence  ' — the  more  because  we 
spent  so  much  already  on  lav/yers.  Hbw- 
somever,  avc  did  do  it.  We  got  a  pound 
here,  and  ten  shillings  there,  and  at  last 
gathered  twenty-two  f  ourteen-six.  I'll  never 
forget  it,  twenty-two  fourtecn-six — in  fact, 
I  used  to  go  on  sajing  it  over  to  myself,  as 
I  sat  in  my  cell,  just  as  if  saying  it  would 
make  it  grow.  The  attorney,  Mr.  Eoach, 
who  was  a  good  friend  of  ours,  towld  me 
in  secret  that  there  was  tv/o  or  three  ugly 
things  in  the  case,  and  that  short  of  ould 
Mr.  Clancy,  the  King's  Counsel,  there 
warn't  a  man  could  get  us  off ;  '  and  Ic&s 
than  thirty  guineas,'  says  he,  '  won't  bring 
him  down.'  All  this  time  none  of  us  v/ould 
ask  Sally  Luttrell  for  a  farthin'.  Wo  all 
knew  siie  had  nothing  of  her  own,  and  Ave 
Avouldn't  be  beholdin'  to  Mr.  Luttrell.  At 
last,  my  youngest  daughter  couldn't  bear 
it  any  longer  ;  she  sets  off  for  the  house 
Avhere  Sally  Avas  stoppin',  and  Avhat  she  said, 
or  hoAV  she  did  it,  Ave  neA'cr  knevv%  but  the 
next  morning  there  came  to  Mr.  Eoach's 
office  a  note  Avith  the  money.  It  Avas  an 
order  on  French's  Bank,  signed  Avith  a  let- 
ter L.  When  the  trial  Avas  come  on — it  Avas 
the  third  day — the  Crown  laAvyers  were 
pushing  hard  to  make  out  a  charge  of 
conspiracy,  and  shoAV  that  half  the  country 
was  in  it,  and  at  last  declared  that  they  were 
ready  to  prove  that  an  immense  sum  of 
money  lay  in  the  Bank  just  to  defend  all 
the  people  that  ever  broke  the  law%  or  did 
anything  wrong,  and  that  in  this  case  they 
would  produce  a  list  of  subscribers,  each  of 
them  down  for  some  trifle,  every  one  of 
whom  had  been  once  at  least  in  that  dock 
with  an  indictment  against  him.  Sure 
enough,  however  he  come  by  it,  he  had 
the  list.  And  such  a  set  of  Avitncsses  as  he 
brought  up  never  was  seen  afore.  '  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  only  ask  you  to  look  at 
them,  says  he  ;  '  just  look  at  them,  and 
you'll  know  what  sort  of  a  tie  binds  these 
people  to  the  prisoners  in  the  dock.'  Clancy 
said  nothing  till  it  Avas  all  over — hoAvouldn't 
cross-question  one — but  he  holds  a  bit  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  says,  '  My  Lord,' 
says  he,  '  it  appears  to  me  that  to  be  poor 
and  wear  ragged  clothes  in  this  country  h 
to  be  outlawed,  and  that  any  man  whose 
condition  is  not  as  comfortable  as  my  learned 
friend's  must  be  declared  a  rebel  to  his 
King  and  a  liar  to  his  Maker.  It's  very 
hard,'  says  he,  'but  as  it  comes  from  so 
high  an  authority  as  the  Attorney-General, 
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it  muGt  be  good  law,  and  I'll  not  dispute  it. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  my  unhappy 
client,  his  character  has  not  oiily  made 
friends  for  him  amongst  good  men  and 
Icind  men — it  is  only  by  his  equals  in  life 
that  his  honest  nature  is  known — poor 
laborers,  humble  jieasants  testify  by  their 
hard-earned  pittance,  freely  given,  to  their 
love  for  an  old  neighbor  and  friend.  But 
what  good  is  it  ?  They  are  poor,  and  must 
be  perjured  ;  they  are  half-famished,  and 
of  course  they  are  infamous.  But  here,  my 
Lord,  is  a  witness  well  enough  to  do  to  be. 
respected  ;  he  eats,  drinks,  and  dresses  in 
the  way  the  law  requires  ;  he  has  an  estate, 
and  01  course  a  conscience  ;  he  keeps  an 
agent,  and  therefore  he  has  a  sowl  to  be 
saved  ;  his  sympathies  are  written  down 
here  at  the  cost  of  eleven  pounds  eight 
shillings,  and — though  his  modesty  is  satis- 
fied Avith  a  mere  letter  L — his  name  is  John 
Hamilton  Luttrell.'" 

As  if  the  strain  on  his  memory  to  recall 
the  precise  words  employed,  and  to  bring 
back  the  v/hole  scene,  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  or  as  though  the  emotions  of  the 
past  had  surged  back  to  overwhelm  him, 
the  old  peasant  held  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
and  sat  several  minutes  without  speaking. 

"Did  Luttrell  come  on  the  table,  then  ?  " 
asked  Vyner. 

"  JSTo,  sir  ;  he  was  seen  in  court  a  short 
time  before,  but  when  he  was  called  he 
couldn't  be  found  ;  nor  from  that  day  out 
was  he  ever  seen  in  the  streets  of  Oastlebar. 
It  was  that  sent  him  away  to  the  isla,nd. 
His  pride  and  his  sliame  together." 

"  You  are  less  than  just  to  my  old  friend," 
said  Vyner,  v;armly.  "  To  know  what  he 
felt,  to  understand  all  the  difificulties  that 
he  saw  before  him,  you  should  be  in  Ms 
place  as  he  was." 

"  That's  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  ought 
to  be  a  gentleman  before  I  condemned  him," 
SLiid  the  old  fellow,  with  a  look  of  intense 
craftiness.  "  But  the  lawyer  tliat  defended 
me  didn't  want  to  be  a  laborin'  man  to 
explain  what  /  felt,  or  Avhat  was  passin'  in 
my  heart.  No,  sir,  there's  things  in  tlie 
Avorld  that  are  just  the  same  to  the  rich 
man  as  to  the  poor  one,  just  as  sickness  and 
sorrow  is.  Get  up,  Kitty,  we're  stayin' 
too  long  here  ;  it  will  bo  black  night  before 
we  get  home." 

"  How  many  miles  do  you  count  it  ?  " 

*'  Twenty-one — long  miles,  too — the  last 
four  of  them  over  shingle,  and  steep  be- 
sides." 

'''  Shall  I  find  an  inn — well,  shall  I  find 
shelter  for  the  night  ?  "  said  he,  correcting 
himself. 

"  Shelter  I  could  give  you  myself,  but  I'd 


rather  you'd  look  for  it  anywhere  else.  I 
told  you  already  why." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  afraid  cf  your  company, 
and,  if  you  don't  dislike  mine,  we'll  travel 
together. " 

The  little  girl  said  something  with  eager- 
ness in  Irish,  and  then  turning  to  Vyner 
she  took  his  hand,  and  said,  ''  Yes,  come 
with  us."     And  they  set  out. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE  PROJECT. 


It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  Vyner's  departure,  that  Grenfell,  never 
much  given  to  anxieties  about  others,  felt 
a  certain  uneasiness,  and  sauntered  down 
the  glen,  wondering  what  might  have  de- 
tained him.  He  had  not  gone  fully  a  mile, 
when  he  saw  in  the  grey  twilight  a  man 
approaching  ;  he  hailed,  and  was  answered 
in  his  friend's  voice,  "All  right  ;  it  is  I." 

"  I  was  going  to  start  the  hue  and  cry, 
or  whatever  may  represent  that  institution 
here,  after  you,  Vyner.  Where  have  you 
been  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  As  to  the  where,  my  friend,  it  vt^ould 
require  a  very  different  tongue  from  yours 
or  mine  to  say  ;  Russian  and  Polish  names 
are  nothing  in  comparison.  As  to  the  how 
I  have  been,  is  easier  to  answer — never  bet- 
ter ;  though,  with  all  due  gratitiide  be  it 
said,  I  have  passed  my  time  in  rather  ques- 
tionable company." 

"  At  least  they  recognized  the  rights  of 
hospitality  ?  " 

"  Arabs  themselves  were  never  more 
punctilious.  My  host  vras  the  grandfather 
of  our  little  friend  the  fairy  queen,  a  man 
of  nigh  eighty,  who  had  been  tried  on  two 
capital  charges,  and  ought,  I  Eusj)ect,  to 
have  been  convicted  on  both.  His  friends, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  odd,  were  all 
Whiteboys,  Ribbonmen,  or  whatever  other 
name  includes  law-breakers  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  and  one,  as  handsome  and 
frank-featured  a  young  fellow  as  ever  you 
saw,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  lake  side 
this  evening,  had  made  his  esca})e  from 
Oastlebar  gaol  when  under  sentcTice  of  death, 
and  actually  went  back  to  the  town  to  wit- 
ness tlie  execution  of  his  cousins  on  the 
following  Saturday,  it  being,  as  he  said,  the 
only  mark  of  affection  he  was  able  to  show 
them." 

'•  I  make  you  my  compliment,  as  the 
French  say,  on  your  company.  And  the 
women,  what  were  they  like  ?-" 

"I  saw   but   two,  an    old  hag  that  was 
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brought  down  sisecial  to  give  an  opinion 
npon  mo  from  extcnuil  traits,  and  })ro- 
nounce  whetlier  I  had  the  color  of  hair  or 
eyes  that  indicated  a  tendency  to  bear  wit- 
ness against  my  neighbor  ;  the  other  was  a 
richly  creature,  bedridden  thougli  in  the 
prime  of  life,  moiherof  lilile  Katherine." 

''But  explain  how  you  could  have  pro- 
longed your  stay  amongst  such  people. 
What  were  you  doing  ?  what  WTre  you  say- 
ing?" 

*'  Doing  ?  The  whole  day  we  walked  the 
mountains.  They  led  me  by  paths  known 
only  to  themselves,  over  an  immense  moun- 
tain district,  showing  mo  all  that  was  note- 
worthy, and  pointing  out  effects  of  scenery 
and  picturesque  spots  with  a  feeling  and 
taste  that  amazed  me.  They  used  no  cant 
of  art,  none  of  that  tricky  phraseology,  it  is 
true,  which  we  accept  as  the  vernacular  of 
all  hmdscape  description  ;  but  in  their  wild 
imagery  and  reckless  imagination  they 
gave  names  to  the  places  which  showed 
how  deeply  objects  of  terror  or  beauty  had 
appealed  to  them.  Then  at  nightfall  we 
gathered  close  to  the  turf  fire  and  the  potato 
'  kish,'  a  wide,  open  basket,  which  served 
as  strainer  and  dish  together.  There  v/e 
supped,  talked  politics,  religion,  law  and  a 
little  literature — at  lea.^t  so  fur  as  the  Life  of 
Freeny  and  the  story  of  Moll  Flanders  enter 
into  biographical  letters." 

"  How  I  should  like  to  have  drav/n  a 
cordon  of  policemen  round  the  party  and 
netted  the  whole. " 

"  You  might  liked  to  have  planned  the 
campaign,  but  I'll  be  svv'orn  if  you  had  been 
favored  with  a  look  at  the  company  you'd 
never  have  led  the  expedition." 

"  What  a  traveller's  knack  it  is  to  exag- 
gerate the  war-paint  of  one's  Indian 
friends,"  said  Grenfcll,  superciliously. 
"  But  here  we  are  with  our  supper  waiting 
for  us,  and  even  Mr.  O'Eorke's  noble  feast 
will  contrast  favoral:)ly  with  your  host's." 

The  meal  ended,  they  seated  themselves 
on  the  door-sill,  looking  out  into  tlie  still 
and  starry  night,  and  resumed  the  theme 
they  were  discussing. 

"  I  take  it  that  you  said  you  v/ere  a  more 
tourist  rambling  for  pleasure  ?"  asked 
Grenfell. 

"  Iso,  I  told  them  I  had  come  down  to 
see  the  country  with  some  intentions  to 
make  a  purchase.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
explain  that  I  was  more  eager  to  acquire  a 
very  beautifiil  and  picturesque  tract  than  a 
remunerative  one,  but  they  believed  me  at 
last — that  is,  they  gave  credit  to  my  sin- 
cerity at  the  cost  of  my  shrewdness. "  Gren- 
fell nodded,  as  thougli  ho  agTced  with  them, 
and  Vyner  went  on  :  ' '  Y/e  v/ere  a  full  house 


when  I  made  my  declaration — there  were,  I 

should  say,  six  or  seven-and-twenty  ])resent 

— and    they   concurred   in  applauding  the 

I  frankness  witli  which  I  si)oke  to  them.     A 

:  very   old  man,    a  venerable   figure,   whose 

,  high  forehead  and  white  beard  would  have 

t  imi)ressed  me,  i)erhaps,   more  reveren  tially 

if  I  had  not  been  told  that  he  had  been 

flogged  by  John  Bercsford,  in  the  year '98, 

for  some  cruel  outrage  he  had  committed — 

j  this  apart — he,  however,  complimented  me 

.highly  on  my  straightforwardness,  and  said 

'  that  if  others  would  do  like  me  there  would 

be  fewer  disturbances  about  land  ;  and  the 

I  illustration   he  used   was  this:  *  If  you  go 

\  into  a  fair  to  buy  a  horse,  and  you  see  a 

j  splendid  animal,  strong-boned,  W'ell-ribbed, 

!  and  powerfii.l,  with  every  promise  of  speed 

and  strength  ;  you  are  as  well  satisfied  with 

his  price  as  with   his  perfections,  but   do 

your  inquiries  stop  there  ? — not  a  bit  of  it. 

You  know  well  that  he  may  be  a  capittd 

I  hunter  and  a  noble  roadster,  but  you  Avant 

I  to  learn  what  his   temper  is.     All  h.is  fine 

qualities  depend  upon  this,  for  if  he  be  nn- 

!  ruly  and  unmanageable,  to  what  purpose  is 

;  his  i^ower  or  his  activity  ?  It  is  precisely  the 

I  same  v/ith  a  property  ;  you  may  have  wood 

!  and  water,  arable  land  and  lay,  mines  ar,d 

j  meadows,  and,  with  all  these  there  may  be 

j  a  "  temper  "  that  renders  them  worthless. 

[  Landlords  v.^on't  believe  this  ;  buyers  won't 

j  listen  to  it.     They  say,  "  Make  out  my  title 

I  clear  and  clean,  and  leave  me  to  dcalvv-ith 

j  it."     Men  with  money  in   the   bank,  and 

'  who,  because  they  can  live  anywhere,  are 

I  chained  to  nowhere,  cannot  und.erstand  the 

I  love  of  a  poor  laboring  man  to  some  mud- 

1  hovel  or  some  shealing,  to  a  brook  where  he 

I  has  paddled  in  boyhood,  to  the  mountain 

j  that  he  has  seen  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

j  They  do  not,  cannot,  perceive  why  poverty 

I  should  sharpen  any    susceptibilities--pov- 

erty,  that  can  blunt  so  many — and  they  say 

"  Turn  him  out.     I'll  find  a  place  for  hini 

j  elsewhere."     But    that's    a    mistake;  you 

I  might  as  well  say  you'd  replace  the  child  he 

;  has  followed  to  the  churchyard.    The  man, 

in  the  very  proportion  of  his  destitution,  has 

bound  up  his  heart  with  some  half-dozen 

little  objects  that  have,  from  time  and  long 

usage,    gi'own   to    be   part  of   him.      The 

monotony  that  v/earies  the  rich  man  is  the 

luxuiy  of  the   poor.     To   live  where  their 

fathers  lived,  to  see  an  ujichanged  world 

around  them,  to  have  few  contrasts  of  the 

present   with  the    past    is   their  paradise 


"  Where  did  you  get  all  this  ?  "  broke  in 
Grenfell.  "From  your  friend  of  the  cat- 
o'-nine-tails  ?  " 

"Exactly.     The  v.^ords  of  wisdom    were 
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all  liis  owu,  and,  nulike  tlie  fate  of  most 
wisdom,  it  was  listened  to.  lie  shoAvcd  me, 
in  fact,  that  though  the  Law  might  give 
possession,  it  would  not  ensure  me  one  of  the 
rights  of  pro})crty  ;  I  might  own  but  not 
enjoy  ;  I  might  have  and  hold,  but  neither 
sow  nor  reap  ;  I  might  walk  over,  and  shoot 
over,  but  with  no  privilege  to  keep  any 
other  from  doing  the  same,  and  that  before 
I  thought  of  23reserving  the  game,  I  should 
take  some  measures  about  preserving  my- 
self. The  man  who  enunciated  tlioe  prin- 
ciples^for  they  were  principles — declared 
uliem  calmly  and  dispassionately,  not  as  sen- 
timents that  conveyed  anger  or  jxission  ; 
far  from  it — lie  felt  all  the  dignity  of  a  sage 
instructing  ignorance.  He  was  a  great 
Saquem,  delivering  the  laAvs  of  his  tribe, 
and  showing  what  had  been  their  guides 
and  directors  for  centuries.  I  did,  indeed, 
once,  only  once,  venture  upon  a  mild  re- 
monstrance, that  there  were  some  things 
which  a  landlord  possessed  for  the  better- 
ment of  those  under  him  ;  that  he  might 
assist  them  in  many  ways,  and  be  the  means 
of  their  advancement  and  prosperity  ;  but 
he  demurred  to  this,  and  so  did  his  follow- 
ers. Their  experience,  they  said,  did  not 
confirm  this  ;  as  a  class  they  had  found 
landlords  narrow-minded  and  selfish,  verj' 
ignorant  of  the  people,  and  very  indifferent 
to  them.  They  opined  that,  as  an  institu- 
tion, landlordism  had  not  succeeded,  and 
half  hinted  that  it  was  a  Saxon  innovation 
that  was  brought  over  in  days  of  violence 
and  oppression,  and  did  not  suit  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country  at  present." 

''  And  you  listened  to  these  rascals  coolly 
propounding  such  doctrines  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  so  would  you  have  done  too, 
had  you  have  been  in  my  j^lace,  my  dear 
George  !  A  minority  is  never  very  trucu- 
lent when  the  majority  could  pitch  it  over 
a  cliff  without  the  slightest  risk  of  being 
called  to  account  for  it."' 

"It  would  have  j^ushed  my  j^'T'^iGnce 
hard,  though." 

"  It  would  have  been  your  prudence,  and 
not  your  iDatience,  that  you'd  have  con- 
sulted." 

''  Well,  I'll  not  quarrel  Avith  the  rogues  if 
they  have  disabused  you  as  to  the  pleasures 
of  Irish  proprietorship  ;  they've  done  you 
a  good  service,  but  I  must  say,  I  think  their 
case  a  more  hopeless  one,  now  that  I  see 
lawlessness  is  a  system." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  if  you  talked 
with  them  !  They  were  too  argumentative 
not  to  be  open  to  conviction  ;  too  logical, 
with  all  their  prejudices,  not  to  be  approach- 
able by  reason.  I  was,  all  the  time  we  were 
talking,  so  impressed  with  this,  that  I  coidd 
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not  help  imagining  what  a  race  so  quick- 
sighted  and  intelligent  might  become  when 
educated  and  instructed.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  George,  Hodge  will  have  no  chance 
against  Paddy  if  he  ever  get  book-learn- 
ing." 

A  mocking  laugh  was  Grenfell's  answer. 

"  So  satisfied  am  I  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  say,  that  I'm  going  to  give  a  proof  of  it." 

"  What,  going  to  set  up  a  school  'in  the 
wilds  of  Donegal !  " 

"■  No.  I'm  going  to  carry  away  that 
pretty  child,  and  educate  her  with  Ada." 

"  You'll  not  do  anything  so  foolish,  I 
trust  ! " 

"  It  is  all  settled,  the  conditions  arranged, 
the  terms  agreed  to.  I  have  given  her 
grandfather  ten  pounds  for  her  outfit,  some 
few  things  she  needed,  and  as  much  more 
to  pay  their  journey  over  to  Wales,  for  the 
old  fellow,  with  a  caution  that  was  credit- 
able, wished  to  see  the  ladies  to  whom  his 
child  was  to  be  confided,  and  confer  a  little 
Avith  them  besides." 

'■ '  All  ycur  scheme  for  the  property  was 
absolute  Vv  isdom  compared  Avith  this  ! " 

"  HoAV  so  ? '' 

"  Where  everything  is  so  absurd  one  can- 
not decide  Avhut  to  ridicule.  Suppose  you 
succeed — and  it  is  what  I  by  no  me;ins  gi'ant 
— what  will  you  do  with  her  ?  You'll  give 
her  the  tastes,  the  accomplishments,  and 
the  habits  of  a  lady — to  marry  her  to  your 
gamekeeper  or  your  gardener.  You'll  turn 
her  brain  Avith  ten  years  of  luxury — to  make 
the  Avhole  of  her  after  life  a  dreary  servi- 
tude. You'll  excite  ambition,  whose  very 
least  evil  will  be  bitter  disappointment  ; 
and  for  Avhat  ?  To  gratify  a  caprice,  to 
paint  the  moral  of  a  vapid  theory  about 
Irish  intelligence.  ISTo,  no,  Yyner,  don't 
make  such  a  blunder  as  this,  and  a  serious 
blurfder,  too  ;  for,  amongst  other  pleasant 
contingencies,  Paddy  MacHackaAvay  is  sure 
to  call  you  to  account  some  fine  day  ;  Avdiy 
you  dared  to  do  this,  or  omitted  to  do  that; 
and  Avith  all  your  respect  for  his  reasoning 
qualities,  he  sometimes  expresses  his  senti 
ments  with  a  bludgeon." 

"  The  thing  is  done,  George,  if  you  were 
to  rail  at  it  for  a  Aveek.  It  is  done,  and  can- 
not be  undone,  even  if  I  wished  it." 

"  But  Avhy  not  ?  What  is  easier  than  to 
send  for  this  old  rascal  AA'ho  has  so  over- 
blarneyed  you,  and  compromise  the  mat- 
ter ?  A  couple  more  of  those  crisp  ten- 
pounders  that  I  must  say  you  displayed  be- 
fore these  creatures  with  an  unpardonable 
rashness " 

''  Be  it  so,"  broke  in  Yyner.  "  But  let 
me  tell  you  that  they  saw  my  pocket-book 
full  of  them  ;  they  saw  on  the  window-seat. 
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where  by  chance  I  had  left  it,  a  purse 
heavy  witli  gold,  and  yet  these  poor  fellows 
were  proof  against  the  temptations  ;  and  it 
was  the  gaoT-breaker  himself  who  carried 
my  knapsack  on  my  way  back,  wliich  con- 
tained, as  he  knew,  both  purse  and  pocket- 
1)ook  ;  so  that  against  their  honesty 'Fll  not 
listen  to  a  word." 

''  Let  them  have  all  the  virtues  under 
the  sun  if  you  will ;  call  then  all  Arcadians. 
All  I  ask  is  that  we  should  have  no  dealings 
with  them.  Send  off  O'Rorke  ;  let  him 
bring  this  old  fellow  before  me,  and  I'll 
answer  for  it  that  I  settle  the  question  at 
once." 

'*No,  no;  my  word  is  pledged,  and  I'll 
not  break  it." 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  break  it.  What  I 
propose  is,  that  you  should  be  released  from 
a  very  ill-judged  contract,  certain  to  turn 
out  ill  to  all  it  includes.  Let  me  at  least 
try  if  what  I  suggest  is  not  j^racticable." 

'*'  If  the  negotiation  were  to  be  carried 
on  W'itli  men  of  your  own  rank  and  condi- 
tion, Grenfell,  there  is  not  any  one  to  whom 
I  would  with  more  confidence  confide  it ; 
but  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  you're  not  the 
man  to  deal  with  these  people." 

"Why  not?" 

"  For  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all, 
you  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  them  ; 
you  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  some- 
thing little  better  than  savages " 

"  Pardon  me,  there  you  are  wrong — as 
not  one  whit  better." 

"  That's  enough,  then  ;  you  shall  be  no 
envoy  to  them  from  me." 

"  Well,  I'll  knock  under  ;  I'll  agi'ce  to 
your  high  estimate  of  them,  intellectually 
and  morally,  only  with  that  detractive  ele- 
ment of  poverty  which  makes  even  clever 
men  submissive,  and  occasionally  squeezes 
conscience  into  a  compromise.  .You  tell 
me  they  are  very  amenable  to  reason  ;  let 
me  see  if  I  agree  witli  you.  You  assure  me 
that  with  all  their  seeming  impulsiveness 
and  headlong  rashness  they  are  eminently 
calculating  and  forecasting.  I  want  to  see 
this.  Bethink  jou  what  a  grand  witness  I 
shall  be  to  the  truth  of  your  theory  when  I 
am  converted.  Gome,  consent  to  send  for 
this  old  fellow ;  make  any  pretext  you  please 
for  seeing  him,  so  that  I  may  have  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  talk  with  him." 

"  To  what  end  ?  You  coujd  scarcely 
address  to  him  the  arguments  you  have  just 
used  to  me " 

"  Leave  that  to  my  discretion.  I  suspect, 
Vyner— mind,  it"  is  mere  suspicion — but  I 
suspect  that  your  Celtic  friend  will  be  far 
more  practical  and  business-like  in  his 
dealings  with  me  than  with  you,  that  his 


shrewdness  will  show  him  that  I  am  a  com. 
nKm-])lace  man  of  the  world,  not  caring, 
nor  indeed  believing,  in  any  great  regene- 
ration for  Ireland,  and  that  all  our  inter- 
course must  take  the  siiape  of  a  bargain." 

"I  consent,"  said  Vyner ;  **but,  I  own, 
less  from  choice  than  necessity,  for  time 
presses,  and  I  find  by  a  note  I  have  just 
received  that  M'Kinlay,  my  man  of  business, 
has  arrived  at  AVcstport,  and  whatever  we 
decide  on  must  be  done  at  once." 

"  If  I'm  not  very  much  mistaken,  Yj-ner, 
my  negotiation  will  not  take  ten  minutes, 
and  pcrliaps  as  many  pounds,  so  that  you 
may  order  whatever  it  be  that  is  to  carry  us 
hence,  and  I'll  gu;irantee  to  be  ready." 

While  Vyner  hastened  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders,  Grenfell  opened  his  v/riting- 
desk,  from  which  lie  took  some  bank-notes 
and  gold,  and  thrust  them  together  in  his 
pocket. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


A   DISCUSSION. 


"  Wheist  that  old  man  comes,"  said 
Grenfell — "  Malone,  I  think  is  the  name — 
let  him  come  in  here.  I  "want  to  speak  {o 
him." 

"He's  outside  now,  before  the  door," 
said  O'Rorke,  whose  prying  looks  showed 
how  eager  he  felt  to  know  what  might  be 
the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

"  Does  he  hold  any  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

"  He's  like  the  rest,"  replied  the  other, 
half  sullenly  ;  "he  lives  where  he  can,  and 
how  he  can." 

"  What  you  would  call  a  squatter  ?"  said 
the  Englishman,  who  smiled  at  his  own 
sharpness  in  employing  the  word. 

"What  I  wouldn't  call  any  such  thing," 
replied  O'Piorke,  firmly;  "no  more  than 
I'd  say  it  was  squatting  to  sit  down  on  my 
owTi  hearthstone." 

"  Which,  perhaps,  wouldn't  be  your  own, 
my  good  friend,  if  you  were  merely  a  tenant, 
and  not  a  solvent  one." 

"  You  may  talk  that  way  up  in  Leinster, 
or  some  of  the  counties  that  border  on 
Leinster  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  you  know 
mighty  little  of  Ireland  if  you  think  that 
what  your  newspapers  call  the  '  Great 
name  of  England  '  terrifies  any  one  down 
here.  Just  try  it.  It's  about  fifty  miles 
from  this  to  the  Land's  End,  and  I'll  give 
you  all  that  distance  to  find  ten,  no,  but 
'five  men,  that  you'll  frighten  by  the  threat 
of  British  law  or  British  vengeance — wliich 
is  about  the  same  thing." 
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"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  should  be  sorry  it  was  true." 

"  Well,  if  you  mean  to  deny,  why  don't 
you  prove  it  ?  What's  easier  than  to  tell 
the  carman,  we're  not  going  to  Westport, 
we're  going  up  through  Donegal  to  count 
the  people  thr.t's  in  love  with  the  British 
rule  in  Ireland  !  You  shake  your  head. 
I  don't  wonder,  indeed ;  no  shame  to  you, 
that  you  wouldn't  like  the  journey.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  instead  of  it," 
said  he,  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Leave  sixpence  here,  in  my  hands,  and 
it  will  treat  every  well-wisher  of  England 
from  this  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Isn't 
that  a  fine  investment  fc.r  you  ?  " 

Grenf ell's  face  flushed,  his  brow  darkened, 
and  he  turned  to  hurl  ti  sicru  reproof  to 
this  insolence ;  but  he  saw  in  the  elated 
look  of  the  other  all  the  delight  of  one  who 
was  gradually  drawing  an  adversary  into  the 
lists,  and  to  a  combat  in  which  practice  had 
given  him  a  certain  dexterity. 

Determined,  at  all  events.,  to  foil  this  de- 
sign, the  Englishman  affected  indifference, 
looked  at  his  watch,  turned  over  some 
papers  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  then  care- 
lessly said,  "  Send  in  Mai  one  here." 

AVith  the- dogged  air  of  one  disappointed 
and  baffled  in  his  designs,  O'Rorke  left  the 
room,  and  soon  after  the  old  man  entered, 
stroking  down  his  white  hair  as  he  came 
forward,  and  making  his  reverences  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  servility  and  defiance. 

"Your  name  is  Malone  ?'"  said  Grenfell. 

'•'Peter  Malone,  sir." 

"  Come  nearer,  Malone.  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  you  from  my  friend,  whom 
you  treated  so  hospitably  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  has  also  spoken  to  me  of  a  sort 
of  plan — I  won't  call  it  a  very  wise  one — that 
he  struck  out  the  other  night,  and  which, 
it  appears,  you  agreed  to,  about  your  grand- 
daughter." He  paused,  hoping  that  the  peas- 
ant would  sjx^ak,  but  the  old  man  simjil}' 
bent  his  two  dark  and  piercing  eyes  on  him 
and  nodded.  Grenfell  went  on  :  "I  have 
pointed  out  to  him  some,  though  very  far 
from  all,  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 
scheme,  and  I  have  asked  his  leave  to  point 
them  out  to  you,  and  from  what  he  has  told 
me  of  your  good  sense  and  clear-headedness, 
I  suspect  I  shall  not  have  undertaken  my 
task  in  vain." 

"  Does  he  mean  that  he  wants  to  go  back 
of  it  ? "  asked  Malone,  with  a  calm  and 
resolute  look. 

"  Listen  to  me  patiently,  and  you  shall 
hear  all."  It  is  not  necessary  I  should 
weary  my  reader  with  a  sermon  where  the 
text  conveys  so  much.     The  chief  burden 


of  Grenfcll's  argument  was  what  he  had 
addressed  to  Vyner  ;  and  upon  this  he  ex- 
expanded  freely,  laying  much  stress  on  the 
misfortune  that  must  accrue  to  any  young 
girl  raised  to  a  temporary  elevation,  from 
which  she  must  come  dov/n  to  meet  a  life 
of  perhaps  privation  and  hardship.  He 
pictured  an  existence  of  luxury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  poverty  on  the  other,  and 
asked  what  right  had  any  one  to  expose 
another  to  such  extremes — what  preparation 
could  ease  and  indulgence  be  to  a  life  of 
toil  and  suffering?  "How  were  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  one  to  be  made  applica- 
ble to  the  other  ? — how,"  he  asked,  "is  the 
young  lady — for  she  will  have  become  a 
young  lady — to  change  at  once  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ill-fed,  ill-drciscd,  hard-worked 
country  girl  ?  " 

Had  the  orator  only  glanced  as  he  spoke 
at  the  features  of  the  listener,  he  would 
have  seen  Vv^hat  a  lamentable  blunder  his 
rhetoric  had  made.  At  the  mention  of  the 
j  words  "young  lady,"  the  whole  expression 
:  of  the  old  man's  face  altered ;  his  half- 
sullen  obduracy,  his  rugged  sternness  dis- 
appeared, his  eyes  lig-htcd  up,  his  lips 
parted,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  whole 
face  beamed  with  joy  that  was  positively 
j  triumphant.  "  Go  on,  sir  ! — go  on  ! "  he 
!  cried,  as  though  he  yearned  for  a  perfect 
picture  of  what  imagination  li.ad  but 
sketched  an  outline. 

"You  cannot  mean,  my  good  man," said 
Grenfell,  hastily,  "that  you  would  think  it 
any  benefit  to  be  placed  where  you  couldn't 
remain  ? — to  stand  at  a  height  where  3'ou 
couldn't  balance  yourself  ?  It  is  not 
enough  that  people  can  dress  well,  and  talk 
vrell,  and  look  well ;  they  must  have,  bo- 
sides,  the  means  to  do  all  these,  day  after 
day,  without  an  effort,  without  as  much  as 
a  care  or  a  thought  about  them.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

"  Sure,  people  wasn't  born  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  beginnin'of  the  world  ?  " 

"No;  great  families  took  tlieir  rise  in 
great  actions.  Some  by  courage,  some  by 
cleverness,  some  by  skill,  and  some  by  great 
industry." 

"Just  so!"  broke  in  the  old  man. 
"There  was  always  someone  to  begin  it, 
and  likely  enough  too  in  a  mighty  small 
way.     Dare  I  ax  your  honor  a  question  ?  " 

"  Ask  freely,  my  good  fellow." 

"  Tliough  i  sapi)Ose  your  honor  will  have 
to  go  back  very  far,  can  you  tell  me  what 
was  the  first  of  your  own  great  family  ?  " 

From  the  purpose-like  energy  of  the  old 
peasant's  manner,  and  tlie  steady  and  pene- 
trating look  of  his  bright  eyes,  Grenfell  felt 
certain  that  the  man  had  been  prompted.to 
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put  this  insult  "upon  him,  and  in  a  voice 
broken  by  ])aysion,  lie  said, — 

''  You'll  gain  very  little  by  insolence,  old 
man  !  With  my  family  you  have  notliing 
to  do  ;  they  were  in  no  wise  connected  with 
yours. " 

"Be  gorra  I  I  knew  it,"  cried  the  peas- 
ant, slapping  his  thigh  with  his  hand. 
"  I'd  have  taken  my  oath  of  it.  I  was  as 
sure  of  it  as  I  was  of  my  skin  that  you  were 
not  a  born  gentleman.  You  may  be  as  rich 
as  you  please,  and  have  houses,  and  lands, 
and  cows,  and  horses,  but  there's  not  a 
dhrop  of  the  real  blood  in  your  body  !  I 
said  it  the  first  minute  I  looked  at  you,  and 
I  say  it  again." 

Pale  and  quivering  with  anger,  Grenfell 
could  not  utter  a  w^ord.  The  savage  vio- 
lence of  the  peasant  came  on  him  so  much 
by  surprise  that  he  was  actually  over- 
whelmed by  it  ;  and  though  he  darted  on 
the  old  fellow  a  look  of  fury,  he  turned 
awaj^  without  speaking,  and  entered  the 
house. 

Vyner  had  Just  received  tidings  that 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  had  arrived  at  Westport  to 
await  his  instructions,  and  he  was  writing 
a  hurried  line  to  despatch  by  the  messenger 
to  say  that  he  would  return  there  on  the 
morrow,  when  Grenfell  entered,  and  threw 
himself  into  a  chair. 

"I  have  met  with  ruflEianism  in  most 
shapes,  Vyner,"  cried  he,  "but  so  insolent 
a  scoundrel  as  that  yonder  never  came 
across  me  before." 

"  Insolent !  Is  it  possible  ?  What  pre- 
text could  he  have  for  insolence  ?  " 

"I  know  well,  with  your  infatuation  for 
these  people,  what  a  hopeless  task  it  would 
be  to  persuade  you  that  they  were  not 
miracles  of  good  manners,  as  well  of  loyalty 
and  good  , conduct.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  hear  that  I  mistook,  or  misunderstood — 
that,  in  short,  what  I  fancied  was  insult  was 
Irish  naivete." 

"  But  tell  me  what  passed  between  you  : 
what  he  said  ?  " 

"I  will  not." 

."  Will  you  not  let  me  judge  of  what  you 
accuse  him  ?"    . 

"I  will  not;  nay,  more,  I  make  it  a 
charge  upon  you,  as  you  desire  our  friend- 
ship to  continue,  tliat  not  only  you  never 
interrogate  me  on  this  matter,  but  that  you 
neither  question  nor  permit  that  man  to  be 
questioned  upon  it.  Such  a  fellow  should 
have  as  small  a  place  in  one's  memory  as  in 
one's  esteem,  and  I'd  rather  forget  him." 

"  Tell  me,  at  least,  what  have  you  done 
in  the  negotiation  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  He  opines  that  you  have 
given  him  a  pledge,  to  which  as  a  gentle- 


man you  are  bound,  and  as  he  sees  neither 
peril  nor  inconvenience  to  result  from  con- 
verting a  peasant  child  into  a  mock  young 
lady,  I  supjoose  you  have  no  choice,  but 
must  carry  out  your  fine  project  with  all 
the  success  it  deserver;." 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  what 
passed  betAvecn  you.  If  there  was  any 
intentional  offence  I'd  certainly  not  over- 
look it." 

"'  I'll  tell  you  nothing." 

"  Shall  he  ask  your  pardon  ?" 

"  He  may  ;  but  he  shall  never  have  it." 

"  You  arc  i)rovoking,  George,  I  must  say. 
You  are  not  just  to  either  of  us  ;  for  cer- 
tainly if  I  were  convinced  that  you  were 
aggrieved  to  the  extent  you  su]qD0sc " 

"  I  tell  you  once  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  I  will  not  discuss  it ;  and  as  you  have 
promised  me  not  to  open  the  matter  with 
this  fellow,  it  may  be  forgotten  at  once." 

"  You  really  wish  it  ?" 

"I  insist  upon  it." 

"  That  is  sufficient.  Vyner  took  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  walked  to  the  door. 
"  Malone,"  cried  he  ;  and  the  old  man 
came  forward  bareheaded  and  respectful, 
without  a  shade  of  passion  on  his  face. 
"  Malone,  I  am  not  so  fully  assured  as  I 
felt  last  night  when  I  first  projiosed  it,  that 
my  plan  for  your  grandcliild  would  be  a 
wise  one  ;  at  least,  reflection  has  shown  me 
some  difficulties  about  it " 

"  Just  tell  me,  sir,  do  you  want  to  draw 
back  ? "  said  the  old  man,  resolutely,  but 
resjDectfully. 

"  It  would  be  better  that  you  heard  me 
out,"  said  Vyner,  severely.  "  I  am  willing 
to  do  all  that  I  offered " 

"That  will  do,  sir.  I  never  doubted  the 
word  of  a  real  gentleman." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  if,  instead  of 
taking  your  child  from  you,  you  jireferred 
that  I  should  settle  a  certain  sum  of  money 
on  her,  to  be  her  marriage  portion " 

"  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir.  What  you  offered  or 
nothing.  Make  her  a  lady,  as  you  said  you 
would,  or  leave  her  where  she  is." 

"  I  think,  my  good  man,  you  suffer  your 
hot  blood  to  get  the  better  of  your  judg- 
ment occasionally,  and  it  would  be  as  well 
if  you  would  give  yourself  some  more  time 
for  reflection." 

"  My  blood  is  just  as  God  gave  it  to  me, 
neither  hotter  nor  colder  ;  and  what  I  say 
now,  I'd  say  to-morrow.  Keep  your  word, 
or  break  it,  whichever  you  jDlaze  !  " 

"I  can  very  well  understand   how   my 

friend "     Vyner    stopped    himself    in 

time,  and,  after  a  second's  pause,  pro- 
ceeded :  "  You  hold  me,  then,  to  my  bar- 
gain ?  " 
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"  HoTv'  can  I  lionld  you  ?  You  may  hoiild 
yourself,  but  /can't  hould  you  !  " 

Vyner's  check  flushed,  jiartly  with  anger, 
j)artly  with  shame,  and  he  said  :  "  With 
this  you  will  buy  what  clothes  your  grand- 
child will  require  at  present.  Do  not 
spond  more  of  it  than  you  like,  for  these 
things  shall  be  looked  to  by  others  ;  and 
this  will  pay  the  cost  of  your  journey.  I 
have  written  down  the  way  you  are  to  go, 
and  also  the  name  and  place  of  my  house. 
My  present  intention  is  to  be  at  home 
within  a  fortnight ;  but  if  you  arrive  before 
that,  you  will  be  equally  welcome." 

''Very  well,  sir," said  the  old  man,  as  he 
deposited  the  bank-notes  in  a  leather  purse. 
"  I  may  go  now." 

"Yes,  you  may  go.  Kern's tiobcr,  however, 
Malone,  that  if  between  thi«  and  next 
Thursday  Aveek,  you  are  ineliEed  to  think 
that  my  last  offer  is  a  better  one " 

"No  fear  of  that,  your  honor  !"  broke 
in  the  old  man  with  a  laugh.  "  I'm  a  poor 
man  and  an  ignorant  man,  but  I  know 
what's  best  for  the  stock  I  came  from.  It 
isn't  money  we  want.  It's  the  place  where 
we  can  make  money,  and  more  than 
money  ; "  and  vrith  a  jerk  of  his  frieze  coat 
over  his  shoulder,  the  old  fellow  strode  away 
down  the  valley. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

MR.    M'KINLAT'S   mission. 

.  Whex  Mr.  M'Kinlay  set  out  from  the 
cottage  in  Wales,  it  was  in  no  especial  good 
humor  towards  Miss  Courtenay.  She  had 
what  is  vulgarly  called  "snubbed  him," 
and  this  is  a  process  uncommonly  painful  to 
a  well-to-do  middle-aged  gentleman,  accus- 
tomed to  a  groat  deal  of  daily  respect,  and 
not  a  little  looked  up  to  in  his  peculiar 
sphere. 

All  nightlong,  as  he  travelled,  he  ponder- 
ed over  these  things,  his  irritation  groAving 
ever  deeper.  He  recalled  every  word  she 
had  said,  and  in  his  anger  even  imitated  to 
himself  the  careless  impertinence  of  her 
tone  as  she  j:  aid,  "And  are  you  going 
yachting  ?  "  just  as  if  such  a  thought  was 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained.  "  And  why 
not,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  my  status  or  position  that  would  make  a 
pleasure  excursion  ridiculous  in  a  man  like 
me  ?  I  could  afford  it.  I  hope  she  doesn't 
imply  I'm  too  old  for  it.  Age  is  an  ugly 
subject ;  she'd  better  not  cross-examine  her 
witnesses  there.  And  my  red  tapeiy  !  What 
a  blessing  it  was  there  were  creatures  to 
docket,    and    tie    up,    and    register,    and 


save  superior  souls  the  trouble  of  re- 
membering anything  !  And  then  her 
last  impertinence,  when,  after  a  sneer  at 
Irish  property,  she  'said  she  Avislied  I  had 
one  !  I'm  much  mistaken,  madam,"  cried 
he,  half  aloud,  "  if  a  little  of  that  same 
secluded  savagery  that  Ireland  affords 
wouldn't  do  you  a  world  of  good — if  a 
couple  of  years  of  country  life,  with  a  bog 
landscape  and  a  rainy  sky,  wouldn't  prove 
an  admirable  alterative  to  you  !  No  fine 
acquaintances,  none  of  those  pleasant  idlers, 
who  like  to  run  down  for  a  week  to  the 
country,  and  bring  all  the  gossip  of  town 
along  with  them,  will  follow  you  to  Ireland. 
No  fealty,  no  affection  will  cross  the  Chan- 
nel, and  traverse  that  dreary  waste  of 
morass,  dotted  with  mud-hovels,  they  call 
in  irony  the  Green  Isle.  If  anything  could 
bring  you  to  your  senses,  madam,  it  would 
be  a  residence  hero." 

Such  were  Mr.  M'Kinlay's  thoughts  as 
the  mail  lumbered  heavily  along  through 
the  deeply-rutted  roads,  and  the  rain 
swooped  down  in  torrents.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  her  yonder,"  muttered  he,  as  tliey 
passed  a  dreary  two-storied  house  that 
stood  alone  on  the  bleak  moor  t^iey  call  the 
Curragh.  "  That's  the  reformatory  I 
should  like  to  try  you  with  !  " 

With  such  benevolent  intentions  as  these 
did  he  arrive  at  Carrick's  Eoyal  Hotel,  in 
Westport,  just  as  Vyner  and  Grenfell  had 
reached  the  same  spot. 

"You've  had  an  uncomfortable  journey 
of  it,  I  fear,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,"  said  Vyner, 
as  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 
"  Nothing  but  vv'ind  and  rain  for  the  last 
three  days.  Come  into  my  room  here,  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  before  you  meet  any 
one.  I  don't  think  you  know  Grenfell," 
said  he,  when  they  were  alone,  "  and  I 
should  like  to  prepare  you  a  little  for  a  man 
who,  with  unquestionable  abilities,  has  a 
number  of  oddities  about  him,  and  has  a 
most  intense  pleasure  in  contradiction. 
This  has  been  especially  called  out  by  a  pro- 
ject of  mine,  which,  perhaps,  you  will  not 
fully  approve,  but,  at  all  events,  will  accept 
as  a  pardonable  caprice." 

With  this  prelude  he  related  his  plan 
about  the  little  girl  whom  he  destined  to 
make  a  comi^anion  for  Ada.  He  tcld  how 
he  had  been  struck  by  her  wonderful  beauty, 
but  far  more  by  the  signs  of  remarkable  in- 
telligence she  displayed,  and  the  traits  of 
decision  and  firmness  so  rare  in  a  creature 
of  her  age.  He  urged  the  advantage  it 
would  be  to  Ada,  whose  fault  was  an  excels 
of  timidity  to  see  one  her  own  age  so  bold 
and  fearless.  "  That  intrepid  s])irit,  train- 
ed to   independence,  will  certainly  impart 
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some  of  its  nature  to  my  timid  and  gentle 
girl,"  said  he,  "and  the  companionship 
will  as  certainly  dispel-  the  tendency  to  de- 
pression wliicli  is  the  besetting  sin  of  my 
dear  child." 

'•  Do  you  mean  to  adopt  her  ?  "  asked  the 
laAvyer. 

''  No,  not  adopt  her.  I  mean  to  educate 
her,  and  bring  her  up  with  Ada,  portion 
her  when  she  is  married,  or  make  some  pro- 
vision for  her  if  she  lives  single." 

'•'That is  to  say,  you  want  some  eight  or 
ten  years  of  her  life,  and  are  not  overbur- 
dened with  anxiety  as  to  what  becomes  of 
Iier  after." 

"  Grenfcll  himself  couldn't  have  judged 
me  more  unfairly,  M'Kinlay.  I  want  to 
deal  hon-ou^rably  and  liberally  by  her,  and  I 
want  you  to  counsel  me  how  to  do  so." 

"Make  a  settlement  on  her,  fix  upon  a 
sum,  appoint  trustees,  and  arrange  that  on 
her  coming  to  a  certain  age  she  shall  be  de- 
clared in  the  enjoyment  of  it." 

"  I  am  quite  willing ;  nay,  more,  I'll  leave 
the  entire  matter  in  your  hands.  You  shall 
decide  on  the  amount — yes,  I  insist  ujion  it 
— and  shal^l  make  all  the  other  arrange- 
ments. I  don't  think  there  will  be  much 
more  to  detain  us  here,  for  I  am.  not  so 
eager  about  this  property  as  I  Avas  some 
weeks  ago." 

"  Have  you  been  over  it  ?  " 

"Yes, .and  am  delighted  with  its  pictur- 
esque beauty.  It  is  infinitely  finer  than  I 
expected,  and  if  I  believed  they'd  let  me 
live  there  for  a  few  weeks  every  year,  I 
would  even  build  a  house,  and  furnish  it." 

"  And  who  doubts  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  ;  and  so  would  you,  M'Kinlay,  if 
you  talked  the  matter  over,  as  I  did,  with  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  We  dis- 
cussed the  thing  very  coolly  and  impartially; 
we  entered  upon  the  question  of  landlordism 
in  all  its  bearings,  what  it  contained  of  good, 
and  where  it  degenerated  into  evil ;  and 
although  they  failed  to  convince  me  that 
capital,  skill,  and  intelligence,  tracked  by  an 
honest  desire  to  do  good,  were  only  unwar- 
rantable interferences  with  2:)eople  who 
wanted  none  of  them,  they  assuredly  made 
me  believe  that  the  pleasure  of  possession 
would  be  dear  at  the  price  of  being  shot  at, 
and  that  the  great  probability  of  being 
thrown  over  a  precipice  rather  detracted 
from  one's  enjoyment  of  wild  scenery." 

"  The  fellows  who  talk  like  this  are  not 
the  stuff  murderers  are  made  of,  Sir  Gervais. 
They  like  to  frighten  away  purchasers,  just 
as  people  get  up  ghost  stories  to  deter  per- 
sons from  taking  a  house.  If  you  like  the 
property " 

"I  repeat  I  am  charmed  with  it." 


"  In  that  case,  don't  lose  it.  Ireland 
cannot  remain  for  ever ,  out  of  the  law. 
One  day  or  other  she  must  come  into  civili- 
zation, and  these  acres,  that  are  bought  for 
less  money  than  so  much  land  in  South 
Africa  or  New  Zealand,  will  be  as  profitable 
as  an  estate  in  the  West  Riding." 

V}^ler  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  Have 
you  not  been  hearing  this  story  for  more 
than  a  century  back  ?  " 

"  Let  us  hear  it  for  a  century  still,  and 
the  investment  will  pay  cent,  per  cent. 
But  come,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  plan  to  test 
this  problem  fairly.  Make  the  estate  the 
fortune  you  intend  for  this  young  girl,  with 
a  power  of  redeni])tion  on  your  jjart  by 
payment  of  a  certain  sum — let  us  say  half 
as  much  more  as  you  are  now  to  pay  for  it. 
By  the  time  that  she  will  have  grown  up  to 
womanhood  you  will  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  whether  you  desire  to 
become  an  Irish  proprietor  or  not.  At  all 
events,  she  will  have  either  a  good  round 
sum  in  hand,  or  an  estate  which  certainly 
Vv^ll  be  no  perilous  heritage  to  her,  though 
it  might  be  a  dangerous  j^osscssion  to  you. 
This,  I  think,  meets  every  difficulty." 

"  Grenfell  would  tell  us  that  instead  of 
overcoming  one  obstacle  it  raises  two," 
said  Vyner,  laughing. 

"But  why  consult  liim  on  the  matter  ?" 

"  Because  I  shall  want  him.  I  should 
like  to  make  him  a  trustee  ;  he's  a  hard- 
headed  man  of  the  world,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  office." 

"And  vv'hom  will  you  name  for  the  other  ? 
Has  the  girl  any  relative  or  connection  of  a" 
class  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  duty  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  not ;  they  are  all  peasants, 
and  of  the  very  poorest  kind.  I  doubt 
greatly  if  there  be  one  amongst  the  number 
Vvho  could  read  and  write.  Stay  !  "  cried 
he,  suddenlv.  "  An  idea  just  occurs  to 
me,  and  if  "the  notion  be  at  all  practicable, 
it  solves  every  difficiilty  at  once.  The 
child's  aunt,  a  peasant  like  the  others,  was 
married  to  a  gentleman,  an  old  friend  and 
college  companion  of  my  own.  Unfortunate 
in  many  ways,  and,  of  course,  lost  to  the 
world  of  society  by  this  unequal  match,  he 
retired  to  a  lonely  island  on  the  coast,  where 
he  has  lived  for  some  years  in  a  condition 
and  with  habits  scarcely  above  the  half- 
savage  creatures  about  him.  He  was  and 
is  still  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
although  soured  and  disgusted  Avith  a  world 
wherein  he  met  nothing  but  failure.  I  met 
him  last  week  by  mere  accident,  having 
landed  on  the  lonely  rock  he  inhabits.  I 
will  not  say  he  was  at  all  pleased  with  the 
recognition,  but,  in  short,  we  rencAved 
acquaintance,  and  parted  a  little  more  like 
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friends  than  wc  met.  If  lie  could  be 
induced  to  accejot  this  trust,  it  would 
accomplish  all  that  I  wisli." 

"  Has  his  wife  any  influence  over  him  ?" 

"  She  is  dead.    She  died  a  few  days  since. " 

"  Does  he  care  for  and  interest  himself 
about  those  who  belong  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  means  of  knoM'ing  ;  but  I 
suspect  not.-' 

"  Then  ])robably  it  would  be  better  that 
you  made  this  proj)osition  to  him  without 
any  intimation  that  you  knew  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  him  and  this  girl ;  asking 
him  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  a  whim — 
a  mere  caprice  ?  " 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  over  that.  I 
believe  you  are  right.  He  might  not  feel 
indisposed  to  serve  these  people,  though  he 
might  shrink  from  declaring  them  his  near 
connections.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  he 
may  refuse  us  on  other  grounds.  He  rejects 
whatever  in  the  remotest  way  would  lead 
him  back  into  the  world  he  has  quitted. 
His  is  a  passive  sort  of  misanthropy, — I  be- 
lieve, the  least  curable  kind." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  secure  him  ; 
he  is  the  very  man,  with  his  local  knowledge 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  people, 
to  give  your  experiment  the  fairest  chance 
of  success." 

"Well,  here  goes  for  the  attemj^t.  Let 
us  first  have  our  dinner,  M'Kinlay,  and  then 
I'll  write  your  credentials.  .You  shall  go 
over  to  Arran,  and  use  your  best  powers  of 
persuasion.  I'll  tell  you  by-and-by  all  that 
you  ought  to  know  beforehand  of  your  ad- 
versary, for  adversary  you'll  find  him,  what- 
ever subject  you  broach  ;  but  I  shall  call  it 
a  great  victory  if  you  succeed." 

"  Where  is  Arran  ? "  asked  the  laAvyer, 
in  some  trepidation,  for  he  only  half  liked 
his  mission. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Vyner,  spreading  a 
map  over  the  table,  and  pointing  to  some 
three  or  four  insi.o-nilicant  dots  off  the  coast 
of  Donegal.  "  It  is  the  most  northern  of 
these — that  one." 

"  And  how  is  it  to  be  come  at  ?" 

"  We  must  learn  all  that  from  the  people 
at  the  inn .  here.     A  fishing  lugger  I  take 


it " 

"I  declare,  frankly,  I  have  no  fancy  for 
the  expedition  ;  nor  is  there,  indeed,  any 
reason  for  it.  A  letter  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  explain  your  object." 

"  Ye§,  but  not  to  urge  and  persuade  him 
— not  to  meet  the  doubts  and  the  difficulties 
he  will  suggest — not  to  re-assure  him  about 
this,  and  convince  him  about  that.  He's 
a  clever  fellow,  M'Kinlay,  and  one  who  will 
require  to  examine  every  j)hase  of  a  subject 
before  he'll  accept  it." 


"  Crood  heavens  !  what  a  place  to  go  to," 
cried  the  other,  as  his  eyes  were  still  in- 
tently bent  upon  the  little  spot  on  the  map. 

"  The  place  is  most  interesting  ;  some 
remarkable  scenery  and  a  very  curious  ruin 
of  an  ancient  abbey." 

"  Not  in  my  way — not  at  all  in  my  way, 
Sir  Gervais.  I'd  rather  see  a  snug  chop- 
house  than  the  purest  specimen  of  pointed 
Gothic." 

"Well,  it  will  be  an  event  in  your  life  at 
any  rate — an  incident  to  recall  hereafter;  and 
more  than  all  it  will  be  a  service  to  myself 
personally,  which  I  sball  not  easily  forget." 

"  If  you  make  a  point  of  it,  I'll  certainly 
go.  I  have  told  you  that  the  adventurous 
spirit  is  not  my  strongest  characteristic. 
Out-of-the-way  places  or  buildings,  or  out- 
of-the-way  people,  have  no  interest,  for  me. 
They  are  like  a  language  I  don't  know ; 
they  may  be  eloquent  and  charming  to 
others,  to  me  they  make  no  appeal :  but  I'll 
go,  as  you  wish  it,  and  I'll  do  my  best." 

"And  you'll  succeed,  too,  I  know  it. 
Luttrell  and  you  will  understand  each  other 
at  once.  He'll  be  pleased  with  your  pur- 
pose-like, straightforward  manner,  while 
he'd  reject  flatly  any  attempt  to  influence 
or  cajole  him.  He'll  possibly  oppose  his 
habitual  indolence  and  his  life  of  isolation  to 
all  plans  for  exertion  or  activity,  but  you'll 
satisfy  him  that  we  have  no  intention  to  bur- 
den him  unnecessarily,  and  that,  in  all  like- 
lihood, he'll  not  be  called  upon  for  more 
than  a  single  act  of  an  executive  nature." 

"  What  are  these  luggers  like  ?  Are  they 
considered  safe  ?" 

"  The  best  sea-boats  in  the  world." 

"  And  the  sailors  ?  " 

"  None  better  in  the  kingdom.  In  fact 
on  a  coast  like  this "  He  stopjjcd  sud- 
denly, just  remembering  in  time,  that  by 
any  picturesque  descri^jtion  of  an  iron- 
bound  shore  or  an  Atlantic  swell,  he  might 
effectually  deter  M'Kinlay  from  all  thought 
of  the  expedition.  "  Say  nothing  of  what 
we  have  been  talking  over,  at  dinner,"  said 
he  ;  "and  I  rejoice  to  say,  here  comes  the 
waiter  to  announce  it." 

M'Kinlay  sighed  ;  he  could  have  eaten 
with  a  capital  appetite  half  an  hour  ago. 
It  was  all  gone  now.  He'd  have  liked  a 
stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  seltzer-water, 
nothing  more. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE   OLD  LEAVEN. 


The    little   intercourse  which    Luttrell 
maintained  with   the  world  was   with   his 
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agent,  a  gentleman  who  had  long  acted  in 
that  capacity  for  his  family  when  such  an 
ofiti^e  was  ])rofitablc,  and  wh?n  portentous 
tin  boxes  on  office  shelves,  with  the  name 
of  Hamilton  Luttrcll  on  them,  told  of  title- 
deeds  and  estates. 

To  this  gentleman  Luttrcll  had  applied  to 
assist  him  to  sell  a  quantity  of  anti(|uarian 
objects,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been 
the  pursuit  of  many  a  solitary  day,  and  in 
cataloguing  which  he  had  passed  many  a 
long  niglit.  At  first,  this  taste  had  been 
adopted  as  a  pastime — a  something  to  im- 
part au  interest  to  a  dreary  and  purposeless 
life  ;  but  Avlien  three  deficieut  harvests  had 
so  far  lessened  his  income  that  he  was  driven 
to  obtain  a  small  loan  to  live,  he  resolved  to 
sell  his  collection,  and  applied  to  his  agent 
to  aid  him,  making  one  only  condition — 
that  the  bargain  should  not  be  effected  in 
Ireland,  where  his  name  was  still  well 
known,  but  xnt\\  some  English  dealer,  who 
might  never  have  heard  of  the  Luttrells. 

Though  the-  carefully  drawn  catalogue 
which  Luttrell  forwarded  comprised  a 
variety  of  rare  and  curious  objects  all  bear- 
ing upon  and  illustrating  ancient  history, 
they  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  of 
little  intrinsic  value.  There  were  weapons 
of  stone,  spear-heads  and  javelin  points, 
massive  clubs  embossed  with  sharpened 
peebles,  bronze  ornaments  and  clasps, 
strangely-sliapen  casques  and  shields,  and 
swords  of  forms  that  bespoke  an  antiquity 
long  antecedent  to  the  Eoman  wars,  with 
amulets  of  amber  and  silver.  Some  rings 
and  a  sword-hilt  alone  were  gold  ;  this 
latter  carved  with  marvellous  beauty  of  de- 
isign  and  great  artistic  excellence. 

At  last,  after  many  months  of  utter 
silence  on  the  matter,  he  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  : — 

"  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Luttrell,  —  I  am  very 
sorry  at  tlie  failure  of  all  my  attempts  to 
dispose  of  your  collection.  .  Vangheest, 
however,  in  sending  me  back,  as  you  wish- 
ed, the  catalogue  yesterday,  spoke  of  an 
American  gentleman  who  appeared  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  you.  As  he  is  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  both  of  us,  and  the  native 
of  a  distant  country,  I  saw  no  reason  for 
refusing  him  the  permission  he  asked,  to 
view  the  collection,  and,  if  allowed,  confer 
with  you  personally. 

"  I  have  accordingly  given  him  a  few 
lines  of  introduction,  and  he  will  present 
himself  to  you  as  Mr.  or  Captain  Herodotus 
M.  Dodge,  U.  S.  I  do  not  opine  you  will 
find  him  the  possessor  of  much  antiquarian 
lore ;   but   he   is    an    outspoken,  .  stright- 


forward  man,  with  whom  a  business  matter 
can  be  readily  transacted. 

"  I  know  liow  reluctant  you  are  to  be  in- 
truded x\\^on,  but  I  am  aware — better,  per- 
\\ii\)»,  than  yourself — that  you  want  money 
at  this  moment,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon 
me  for  having  transgressed  your  orders  re- 
specting visitors,  and  made  this  case  an  ex- 
ception to  your  rule.  If,  however,  you])er- 
sist  in  your  determination  not  to  receive  a 
stranger,  a  line  addressed  to  Mr.  D.,  at 
Carrick's  Hotel,  will  be  in  time,  any  day 
till  the  tenth,  to  prevent  this  vsit. 

"  Should  you  deal  with  Mr.  D.,  you  need 
not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  payment,  as  his  reference  to 
bankers  and  others  here  have  perfectly  satis- 
fied me  as  to  his  respectability. 

"  Believe  mo,  dear  Mr.  Luttrell, 
"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  George  Cane, 

"for  Cane  and  Carter." 

Luttrell  was  very  angry  at  this  letter.  It 
was  an  insufferable  liberty  that  Cane  had 
taken.  Cane  should  have  written — should 
have  asked  his  jjleasure— should  have  in- 
quired whether  even  the  certainty  of  sell- 
ing the  collection  was  not  overpaid  for  at 
the  price  of  this  unseemly  intrusion. 
"  There  is  no  inn  en  the  island.  This  man 
must  be  my  guest,  and  with  the  variable 
weather  here,  who  can  tell  for  how  long  ? 
He  may  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  interest  about 
the  place  and  its  jjeojile,  and  prolong  his 
stay  for  days  ! " 

There  was,  however,  one  passage  in  the 
letter  which  paiued  him  to  the  quick  ;  it 
was  very  brief,  but,  to  him,  very  significant. 
It  ran  thus  :  "  But  I  am  aware — better,  per- 
haps, than  you  are — that  you  are  in  want 
of  money." 

Now,  Messrs.  Cane  and  Carter  had  been 
for  some  time  making  advances — small  it 
is  true^ — to  Luttrell,  and  as  well  to  intimate 
to  him  that  he  had  overdrawn  with  them, 
as  to  imply  that  they  did  not  desire  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice,  his  corresjiondcnt 
threw  in  that  parenthesis — so  full  of  mean- 
ing as  it  was. 

There  was  a  time, as  late  as  his  own  father's 
day,  when  Messrs.  Cane  and  Company 
would  not  have  written  such  a  letter.  Not 
a  few  of  the  broad  acres  of  the  Luttrells 
had  passed  into  their  hauxls  since  that, 
however.  They  had  not  their  country- 
houses  and  conservatories  in  those  -days  ; 
nor  their  sons  in  the  "Guards  ;"  nor  a 
daughter  married  to  a  viscount. 

How  is  it  that  men  will  often  grow  more 
Intter  over  their  fallen  fortunes,  when  they 
contrast  them  with  tlie  prosperity  of  others 
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WHO  liave  never  injured  them.  Cane  liad 
acl'-ually  befriended  Luttrell  in  many  ways  ; 
in  Jceei)ing  the  agency  of  the  small  remnant 
of  propei't}"  that  belonged  to  him,  he  Avas 
really  performing  a  kind  office  ;  but  Lut- 
trell could  not,  for  all  this,  forgive  him  for 
being  prosperous. 

He  sat  down  to  write  two  notes,  one  to 
Mr.  Cane,  a  ver}^  sharp  reproof  for  a  liberty 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  i)resumed 
upon,  and  which  nothing  in  their  respective 
conditions  could  warrant  or  excuse. 
"While,"  added  he,  ''I  am  no  less  sur- 
prised at  your  remark,  that  you  are  even 
more  than  myself  aware  of  my  need  of 
money.  The  observation  either  implies  a 
sensitive  sympathy  for  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared, or  a  covert  imj^ertinence  which  I 
hesitate  to  accept  as  credible. 

''I   will   not    receive   your   friend    Mr. 
Dodge,  nor  shall   I  again  trouble  you  with 
the  private  and  personal  interests  of 
"Your  faithful  servant, 

"  Joirisr  Hamilton  Luttrell." 

The  second  note  was  even  briefer.  "  Mr. 
Luttrell  begs  to  inform  Mr.  H.  M.  Dodge 
that  he  cannot  receive  his  visit  at  Arran, 
nor  can  he  at  present  decide  to  dispose  of 
his  collection." 

"  How  is  the  wind,  Hennesy  ?  "  asked  ho 
of  his  boatman. 

■  "Strung  from  the  east,  sir,  and  comin' 
on  harder." 

"Could  you'  beat  up  to  Westport,  think 
you  ?  I  have  two  letters  of  importance  to 
send. " 

"  We  might,  sir,"  said  the  man,  doubt- 
ingly,  "but  it's  more  likely  we'd  be  blown 
out  to  sea. " 

"H;AV  long  is  this  gale  likely  to  last  ?  " 

"  It's  the  season  of  these  winds,  your 
honor,  and  we'll  have,  maybe,  three  weeks 
or  a  month  of  them,  now." 

"In  that  case,  you  must  try  it.  Take 
three  men  with  you,  and  the  large  yawl ; 
put  some  provisions  and  water  on  board  ; 
perhaps  a  little  ballast,  too." 

"That  we  will,  sir.  She'll  take  a  ton 
more,  at  least,  to  carry  sail  in  this  weather." 

"Are  you  afraid  to  go  ?  "  asked  Luttrell, 
and  his  voice  was  harsh,  and  his  manner 
stern. 

"  Afraid  !  devil  a  bit  afraid  ! "  said  the 
man,  boldly,  and  as  though  the  Imputation 
had  made  him  forget  his  natural  respect. 

"  I'd  not  ask  you  to  do  Avhat  I'd  not  ven- 
ture on  myself." 

"We  all  know  that  well,  sir,"  said  the 
boatman,  recovering  his  former  manner. 
"'Tis  only  that,  maybe,  we'll  be  more  time 
about  it  than  your  honor  thinks.     We'll 


have  to  make  a  long  stretch  out  beyond 
Spanish  Bay,  perhaps,  near  'the  Cobbles.'  " 

"I  don't  care  how  you  do  it,  bui?  mind 
that  these  two  letters  reach  Westport  by 
Monday  night,  or  Tuesday  morning  at  far- 
thest. This  is  for  the  post,  this'  for  the 
person  whose  name  is  on  it,  and  who  will 
be  at  Carrick's  Hotel.  Give  it  if  you  can 
into  his  own  hands,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
ansAver  required." 

"You  bade  me  remind  you,  sir,  that  the 
next  time  the  boat  went  over  to  Westport, 
tluit  I  was  to  take  Master  Harry,  and  get 
him  measured  for  some  clothes  ;  but  of 
course  you'd  not  like  to  send  him  in  this 
weather. " 

"  I  think  not ;  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that,"  cried  Luttrell,  half  angrily. 
"  It's  not  when  the  strong  easterly  gales 
have  set  in,  and  a  heavy  sea  is  coming  uji 
from  the  south'ard,  that  I'd  tell  you  to  take 

a    boy "_    He   stopped    suddenly,    and 

turning  fiercely  on  the  sailor,  said,  "You 
think  I  have  courage  enough  to  send  you 
and  a  boat's  crew  out,  and  not  to  send  my 
son.  Speak  out,  and  say  it.  Isn't  that 
Avhat  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  not,  sir.  If  you  towld  me  to  take 
the  child,  I  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  You  wouldn't  do  it  ?  "  cried  Luttrell, 
passionately." 

"  I  would  liot,  sir,  if  you  never  gav'  me 
another  day's  pay." 

"Leave  the  room — leave  the  house,  and 
prepare  to  give  up  your  holding.  I'll  v^ant 
that  cabin  of  yours  this  day  month.  Do 
you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  lip  pale 
and  quivering. 

"  Send  Sam  Joyce  here." 

"  He's  only  u]^  out  of  the  fever  since 
Monday,  sir." 

"Tell  Maher  I  want  him,  then;  and 
mind  me,  sir,"  added  he,  as  the  man  was 
leaving  the  room,  "  no  story-telling,  no 
conspiring,  for  if  Tom  Maher  refuses  to 
obey  my  orders,  whatever  they  are,  he'll 
folloAV  you,  and  so  shall  every  man  of  you, 
if  I  leave  the  island  without  a  family  except 
my  own." 

"  Don't  send  your  child  out,  anyways," 
said  the  man. 

"'  Leave  the  room,  sir,"  said  Luttrell  im- 
])eriously  ;  and  the  man,  cowed  and  crest- 
fallen, closed  the  door  and  v/ithdrcAV. 

As  though  to  carry  corroboration  to  the 
sailor's  warning,  a  fierce  bhist  stnick  the 
window  at  the  moment,  making  the  old 
Avoodwork  rattle,  and  threatening  to  smash 
it  in,  while  the  dark  sky  grcAV  darker  and 
seemed  to  blend  Avith  the  leaden-colored 
sea. 
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''  I  want  you  to  go  over  to  Vv'estport, 
Maher,"  said  Luttrell  to  a  hard-featured, 
weather-beaten  man  of  about  fifty,  who  now 
stood  wet  and  dripping  at  the  door. 

'*  Very  well,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

''Take  the  big  yawl,  and  any  crew  you 
please.  Whenever  all  is  ready,  come  up 
here  for  your  orders." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  and  re- 
tired. 

"Where's  Master  Harry,  Molly?"  cried 
Luttrell,  advancing  into  the  passage  that 
led  towards  the  kitchen. 

"He's  out  on  the  rocks,  watching  the 
sea." 

"Call  him  in  here.  I  want  to  speak  to 
him.  What  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ?  I 
told  you  to  leave  this."  This  stern  speech 
Avas  addressed  to  Hennesy,  Avho,  wdth  evi- 
dent signs  of  sorrow  on  his  face,  stood  half 
hid  beside  the  door. 

"  I  was  hopin'  3'our  honor  wouldn't  turn 
me  out  after  nine  years'  sarvice,  when  I 
never  did  or  said  one  word  to  displaze  you. " 

*'  Away  w^ith  you — be  off — I  have  no  time 
to  parley  with  fellows  like  you.  Come  in 
here,  Harry,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder,  and  led  him  into  his  room. 
*'I'm  sending  a  boat  over  to  Westport ; 
■  would  you  like  to  go  in  her  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  I  ?  "  said  the  boy,  as  his  eyes 
flashed  wildly. 

"You  are  in  want  of  clothes,  and  you 
could  go  to  Sweeny's  and  get  measured  for 
a  suit." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  clothes  ;  but  I'd 
like  the  sail.     Isn't  Tim  Hennesy  to  go  ?" 

"  Hennesy  is  not  to  go.  Maher  is  to 
command  the  boat." 

"I'd  rather  have  Tim  ;  but  I  don't 
care." 

"  Be  ready,  then,  in  half  an  hour." 

"  I'm  ready  now." 

"I  mean,  get  another  coat,  something 
w^armer,  for  you'll  be  out  one  night  at 
least  ;  and  put  your  woollen  wrapper  round 
your  throat..     Molly  will  give  it  to  you." 

"  There's  thunder  !  "  cried  the  boy  ;  "  I 
hope  it  won't  lull  the  wind.  It's  blowing 
fierceN-now." 

"  You're  a  good  swimmer,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"I  can  beat  every  one  but  Tim." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
upset  ?" 

"  Hold  on  by  the  boat,  or  a  spai-." 

"  Till  you  were  picked  uji  ?  But  if  none 
came  to  pick  you  up  ?  " 

"  Hold  on  still,  till  I  was  near  enough  to 
swim." 

"  And  if  you  didn't  get  near  enough  ?  " 

"  Go  down,  I  suppose,"  said  the  boy, 
with  a  laugh.    "  One  can  always  do  that  ! " 


Luttrell   nodded,    and   after   a   moment 
said,    "  Get  ready  now,  for  here's  Maher 


coming  for  orders. 


CHAPTEK  XVIL 


TUE    NOR-WESTER. 


The  day — a  dark  and  stormy  one — was 
drawing  to  a  close  as  the  yawl  got  under 
weigh.  She  was  manned  by  a  stout  crew 
of  five  hardy  islanders ;  for  although  Maher 
had  selected  but  three  to  accompany  him, 
Tim  Hennesy  volunteered,  and,  indeed, 
jumped  on  board,  as  the  boat  sheered  off, 
without  leave  asked  or  given.  Luttrell  had 
parted  with  his  boy  in  his  habitual  impas- 
sive way — reminded  him  that  he  was  under 
Tom  Maher's  orders,  equally  on  shore  as 
on  board — that  he  trusted  to  hear  a  good 
account  of  him  on  his  return,  and  then  said 
a  cold  "good-bye,"  and  turned  away. 

When  Harry,  who  rarely  had  so  long  an 
interview  with  his  father,  left  the  room, 
he  felt  a  sort  of  relief  to  think  it  was  over  ; 
he  had  been  neither  punished  nor  scolded, 
even  the  warning  that  was  given  was  very 
slight,  and  uttered  in  no  unkind ness. 

"  Give  me  a  kiss,  Molly,  and  throw  an 
old  shoe  after  me  for  luck  ! "  cried  he, 
gaily,  as  he  reached  the  door.  "We've 
got  the  big  yawl,  and  though  Tom  has  put 
two  reefs  in  the  mainsail,  won't  I  make 
him  shake  them  out  when  we're  well  out  to 
sea." 

"  I'll  just  go  and  tell  the  master  this 
minit,  then,"  said  she,  eagerly,  "and 
you'll  see  what  he'll  say  to  you." 

"  Will  you  be  quiet  *?  "  said  he,  catching 
hold  of  her  apron  to  detain  her  ;  "  wasn't 
I  only  joking  ?  I'm  to  be  under  Tom's 
orders,  and  of  course  I'll  obey  him." 

There  was  a  waggish  drollery  in  the  way 
he  said  this  that  by  no  mea,ns  reassured 
her,  but  taking  his  hand,  she  walked  down 
to  the  beach  beside  him,  telling  him  to 
be  careful  of  himself,  and  do  nothing  rash, 
and  to  mind  what  Tom  Maher  said,  and, 
above  all,  to  remember  he  was  the  last  of 
the  family,  and  if  anything  Avas  to  liapjjen 
to  him  there  Avas  an  end  of  the  name  for 
ever. 

"  And  don't  you  think,  Molly,  that  the 
world  would  continue  to  go  round,  even  if 
it  lost  us,  great  as  Ave  are  ?  " 

"Ah,  ye're  a  young  imji  !  that's  what  ye 
are,"  said  she,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eye 
as  she  sjwke.  "'Tis  wishin' them  Avell  I 
am,  the  same  clothes.  I'd  rather  see  you 
in  a  suit  of  sealskin  than  sent  out  on  such 
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a  day  as  this,  just  to   be   measured  by  a 

tailor." 

"  You'd .  dress    me    worse    than    Brian 

O'Lynn,  Molly,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  merry 

laugh.     "  Did  you  ever  hear  v/hnt  he  did 

for  a  watch  ?  " 

"  Arrah  !  what  do  I  care  Avhat  he  did." 
"Here  it  is,  and  very  ingenious,  too," 

said  he  : 

"  Bryan  O'Lynn  liad  no  watch  to  put  on, 
So  he  ticooped  out  a  turnip  to  make  him  a  one. 
He  then  put  a  cricket  clean  under  the  skin, 
'  They'll  think  it  is  ticking,'  says  liryau  O'Lynn." 

"May  I  never!"  began  she,  trying  to 
reprove  his  le\ity  ;  but  as  he  stepped  into 
the  boat  at  the  same  instant,  her  grief  over- 
came all  else,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  -  She 
threw  her  apron  over  her  face  to  hide  her 
emotion  ;  but  she  suddenly  drew  it  down  J 
as  a  wild  cry,  half  yel!,  half  cheer,  broke ' 
from  the  fishermen  on  the  shore ;  a  squall 
had  struck  the  boat  Just  as  she  got  under 
weigh,  and  though  she  lay  over,  reeling 
under  the  shock,  she  righted  nobly  again, 
and  stood  out  boldly  to  sea. 

"  There's  not  a  finer  craft  in  the  King's 
navy,"  said  a  very  old  man  who  had  once 
been  a  pilot.  "I'd  not  be  afeerd  to  go  to 
'  Quaybeck '  in  her." 

"  Come  nj")  and  taste  a  dhrop  of  sperits 
this  wet  day,"  whispered  Molly  in  his  ear, 
for  his  words  were  a  balm  to  her  aching 
heart. 

At  first  from  the  window  of  his  lonely 
room,  and  then,  when  the  boat  had  rounded 
the  point  of  land,  and  could  be  no  more  seen, 
from  a  little  loopholed  slit  in  the  tower 
above  him,  Lnttrell  watched  her  course. 
Even  with  his  naked  eye  he  could  mark  the 
sheets  of  spray  as  they  broke  over  the  bow 
and  flew  across  her,  and  see  how  the  strong- 
mast  bent  like  a  whip,  although  she  was  re- 
duced to  her  very  shortest  sail,  and  was 
standing  under  a  double-reefed  mainsail, 
and  a  small  storm-jib.  Not  another  boat, 
not  another  sail  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen; 
and  there  seemed  something  heroically  dar- 
ing in  that  little  barque,  that  one  dark 
speck,  as  it  rose  and  plunged,  seen  and  lost 
alternately  in  the  rolling  sea. 

It  was  only  when  he  tried  to  look 
through  the  telescope,  and  found  that  his 
hand  shook  so  much  that  he  could  not  fix 
the  object,  that  he  himself  knew  how  agi- 
tated he  was.  He  drew  his  hand  across 
his  brow  and  found  it  clammy,  with  a  pro- 
:?use  and  cold  perspiration.  By  this  time 
it  was  so  dark  that  he  had  to  grope  his 
way  down  the  narrow  stairs  to  his  room  be- 
low.    He   called  for   Molly.     "  Who   was 


that   you   were   talking  to  ?      I   heard    a 
strange  voice  without  there." 

"  Old  Moriarty,  the  pilot,  your  honor  ; 
I  brought  him  in  out  of  the  wet  to  dry 
himself." 

"  kSend  him  in  here  to  me,"  said  Lut- 
troll,  who,  throwing  a  root  of  oak  on  the 
fire,  sat  down  v/itli  his  back  to  the  door, 
and  where  no  light  should  fall  upon  his 
face. 

"  It's  blowing  fresh,  Moriarty,"  said  he, 
with  an  afEectcd  ease  of  manner,  as  the  old 
man  entered  and  stood  nigh  to  the  door. 

"  More  than  fresh,  your  honor.  It's 
blowin'  hard." 

"  You  say  that,  because  you  haven't 
been  at  sea  these  five-and-twenty  years  ; 
but  it's  not  blowing  as  it  blew  the  night  I 
came  up  from  Clew,  no,  nor  the  day  that 
we  rounded  Tory  Island." 

"  Maybe  not  ;  but  it's  not  at  its  worst 
yet,"  said  the  old  fellow,  who  Avas  ill-pleas- 
ed at  the  sneer  at  his  seamanship. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  fellows  here 
think  of  such  weather,  but  a  crew  of  Nor- 
way fishermen — ay,  or  a  set  of  Deal  boat- 
men— would  laugh  at  it." 

"  Listen  to  .that  now,  then,"  said  the 
other,  "  and  it's  no  laughing  matter  ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  tore 
past,  carrying  the  spray  in  great  sheets, 
and  striking  against  the  v/alls  and  windows 
with  a  clap  like  thunder.  "That  was  a 
squall  to  try  any  boat  !  " 

"  Not  a  boat  like  the  large  yawl  !  " 

"  If  it  didn't  throw  two  tons  of  water 
aboard  of  her,  my  name  isn't  Moriarty." 

"  Master  Harry  is  enjoying  it,  I'm 
certain,"  said  Lnttrell,  trying  to  seem  at 
ease. 

"  Well  !  It's  too  much  for  a  child," 
said  the  old  man,  sorrowfully. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  child  ?    He's 
no  child,  he's  a  well-grown  boy,  and  if  he's 
ever  to  have  a  man's  heart  in  him 
to  begin  to  feel  it  now." 

"  It  was  no  night  to  send  him  out,  any- 
how ;  and  I  say  it,  though  it  was  your 
honor  did  it  !  " 

"  Because  you're  an  old  fool,  and  you 
think  you  can  presume  upon  your  white 
head  and  your  tottering  limbs.  Look  here  ; 
answer  me  this " 

A  fearful  thunder  roll,  followed  by  a 
rattling  crash  like  small-arms,  drowned  his 
words.  "  It  i.s'  a  severe  night,"  said  he, 
I  "  and  if  she  wasn't  a  fine  sea-boat,  with  a 
good  crew  on  board  her,  I'd  not  feel  so 
easy  ! " 

"  Good  as  she  is,  it  will  thry  her." 

"  What  a  faint-hearted  old  dog  you  are, 
and  you  were  a  pilot  once. " 
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"  1  was,  sir.  I  took  George  Bowyer  \\\) 
the  Cliesai)eak,  and  Commodore  AVtirron 
could  tell  vou  whether  I  know  the  Baltic 
Sea." 

•  And  you  are  frightened  Ly  a  night  like 
this  ! " 

*'  I'm   not  frightened,  sir  ;  but  I'd  not 

send  a  child  out  in  it,  just  for "     He 

stopped  and  tried  to  fall  back  behind  the 
door. 

"  Just  for  what  ?  "  said  Luttrell,  with  a 
calm  and  even  gentle  voice — "  just  for 
what  ?  " 

'■  How  do  I  know,  your  honor  ?  I  was 
saying  more  than  I  could  tell." 

"  Yes,  but  let  me  hear  iu  AAliat  was 
the  reason  that  you  supposed — Vv'hy  do  you 
think  I  did  it  ?  " 

Deceived  and  even  lured  on  to  frankness 
by  the  insinuating  softness  of  his  manner, 
the  old  man  answered,  "  Well,  it  was  just 
your  honor's  pride,  the  old  Luttrell  pride, 
that  said,  '  We'll  never  send  a  man  where 
we  won't  go  ourselves,'  and  it  was  out  of 
that  you'd  risk  your  child's  life  ! " 

"  I  accused  you  of  being  half  a  coward  a 
minute  ago,"  said  Luttrell,  in  a  low,  deep 
voice,  that  vibrated  with  intense  passion, 
"  but  I'll  tell  you  3'ou're  a  brave  man — a  very 
brave  man — to  dare  to  speak  such  words  as 
these  to  me  !  Away  vdth  you  ;  be  off  ; 
and  never  cross  this  threshold  again."  He 
banged  the  door  loudly  after  the  old  man, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  narrov/  room 
with  impatient  steps.  Hour  after  hour  he 
strode  up  and  down  with  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  a  wild  animal  in  a  cage,  and  as 
though  by  mere  motion  he  could  counter- 
act the  fever  that  Vv-as  consuming  him.  He 
went  to  the  outer  door,  but  he  did  not  dare 
to  open  it,  such  was  the  force  of  the  storm; 
but  he  listened  to  the  wild  sounds  of  tlie 
hurricane — the  thundering  roar  of  the  sea, 
as  it  mingled  vrith  the  hissing  crash,  as  the 
waves  were  broken  on  the  rocks.  Some 
old  tree  that  had  resisted  many  a  gale, 
seemed  at  last  to  have  yielded,  for  the 
rustling  clash  of  broken  timber  could  be 
heard,  and  the  rattling  of  the  smaller 
branches  as  they  were  carried  along  by  the 
swooping  wind.  "What  a  night !  what  a 
terrible  night  ! "  he  muttered  to  himself. 
There  was  a  faint  light  seen  through  the 
chinks  of  the  kitchen  door  ;  he  drew  nigh 
and  peeped  in.  It  was  poor  Molly  on  her 
knees,  before  a  little  earthenware  image  of 
the  Virgin,  to  Vfhom  she  Avas  offering  a 
candle,  while  she  poured  out  her  heart  in 
prayer.  He  looked  at  her,  as,  with  hands 
firmly  clasped  before  her,  she  rocked  to  and 
fro  in  the  agony  of  her  affliction,  and  noise- 
lessly he  stole  away  and  entered  his  room. 


He  opened  a  map  upon  the  table,  and 
tried  to  trace  out  the  course  the  boat  might 
have  taken.  There  were  three  distant 
headlands  to  clear  before  she  could  reacli 
the  open  sea.  One  of  these,  the  Turk's 
Head,  was  a  nested  spot  for  disasters,  and 
dreaded  by  fishermen  even  in  moderately 
fresh  weather.  He  could  not  take  his  eyes 
from  the  spot  ;  that  little  speck  so  full  of 
fate  to  him.  To  have  effaced  it  from  the 
earth's  surface  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  given  all  that  remained  to  him  in  the 
world  !  "  Oh  what  a  destiny  ! "  he  ci  ied 
in  his  bitterness,  *'  and  what  a  race  !  Every 
misfortune,  every  curse  that  has  fallen 
upon  us,  of  our  own  making  !  Nothing 
worse,  nothing  so  bad  have  we  ever  met  in 
life  as  our  own  stubborn  ])ride.  our  own 
vindictive  natures."  It  required  some 
actual  emergency,  some  one  deeply  moment- 
ous crisis,  to  bring  this  proud  and  stubborn 
spirit  down  to  self-accusation  ;  but  when 
the  moment  did  come,  when  the  dam  teas 
opened,  the  stream  rushed  forth  like  the 
long  pent-up  waters  of  a  cataract. 

All  that  he  had  ever  done  in  life,  all  the 
fierce  provocations  he  had  given,  all  the  in- 
sults he  had  uttered,  his  short-comiugs,  too, 
his  reluctance  to  make  amends  when  in  the 
wrong,  passed  sijectrc-like  before  him,  and 
in  the  misery  of  his  deep  humiliation  he 
felt  how  all  his  struggle  in  life  had  been 
with  himself. 

That  long  night — and  how  long  it  was  ! 
— was  spent  thus.  Every  wild  gust  that 
shook  the  window-frames,  every  thunder- 
clap that  seemed  to  make  the  old  ruin  rock, 
recalling  him  to  thoughts  of  the  wild  sea 
on  which  this  poor  child  was  tossing. 
"  Have  they  got  well  out  to  sea  by  this 
time,  or  are  they  beating  between  the 
Basket  Rocks  and  the  Turk's  Head?"  would 
he  ask  himself  over  and  over.  "■  Can  they 
and  will  they  put  back  if  they  see  the  storm 
too  much  for  them  ?  "  He  tried  to  remem- 
ber his  parting  words.  Had  he  taunted 
them  with  reluctance  to  venture  out  ?  Had 
he  reflected  on  their  courage  ?  He  could 
not  now  recall  his  words,  but  he  hoped  and 
he  prayed  he  had  not. 

The  leaden  gi'ey  of  morning  began  to 
break  at  last,  and  the  wind  seemed  some- 
vv'hat  to  abate,  although  the  sea  still  rolled 
in  such  enormous  waves,  and  the  spray  rose 
over  the  rocks  and  fell  in  showers  over  the 
shingle  before  the  windows.  Luttrell 
strained  his  eyes  through  the  half-murky 
light,  but  could  descry  nothing  like  a  sail 
seaward.  He  moxmted  the  stairs  of  the 
tower,  and  stationing  himself  at  the  loop- 
holed  windov\',  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at 
the  sea.     Noting  but  waves — a  vv'ild,  dis- 
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ordered  stretch  of  rolling  water — whose 
rocking  motion  almost  at  last  made  his 
head  reel. 

■  The  old  pilot,  with  his  hat  tied  firmly  on, 
was  standing  below,  and,  careless  of  the 
beating  rain,  was  looking  out  to  sea. 

"  The  gale  i;;  k\-sening,  Moriarty,"  cried 
out  Luttrell  ;  ''it  lias  blown  itself  out." 

It  was  evident  the  old  man  had  not 
caught  the  words  aright,  for  all  he  said  was, 
''She's  a  fine  sea-boat  if  she  did,  sir,"  and 
moved  away. 

"  He  thinks  it  doubtful — he  does  not  be- 
lieve they  have  Vv-eatliered  the  storm,"  said 
Luttrell ;  and  he  sat  down  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  stunned  and  almost 
senseless. 

There  is  no  such  terrible  conflict  as  that 
of  a  proud  spirit  with  misfortune.  He 
who  sees  nothing  in  his  calamities  but  his 
own  hard  fate  has  the  dreariest  and  least 
hopeful  of  all  battles  before  him.  Now, 
though  Luttrell  Avas  ready  to  utter  his  self- 
accusings  aloud,  and  charge  himself  audibly 
with  the  faults  that  had  wrecked  his  life, 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  spirit  of 
true  humility  had  never  entered  his  heart, 
far  less  any  firm  resolve  to  repent. 

With  all  the  terrible  consequences  that 
his  unbridled  temper  could  evoke  before 
him,  he  still  could  not  but  regard  himself 
as  more  persecuted  than  erring.  "  I  did 
not  make  myself,"  cried  he,  impiously. 
"1  no  more  im])lanted  the  passions  that 
sway  than  the  limbs  that  move  me  !  Other 
men — is  not  the  world  full  of  them  ? — have 
been  as  haughty,  as  unyielding,  and  domi- 
neering as  myself,  and  yet  have  had  no 
such  disasters  heaped  upon  them  —  far 
from  it.  Out  of  their  very  faults  has 
sprung  their  fortune.  In  their  pride  they 
have  but  asserted  that  superiority  that  they 
knew  they  possessed." 

While  he  reasoned  thus,  his  heart,  truer 
to  nature  than  his  brain,  tremljled  at  every 
freshening  of  the  storm,  and  sickened  as 
the  dark  squalls  shot  across  the  sea. 

Nor  was  his  agony  less  that  he  had  to 
control  it,  and  not  let  those  about  him  see 
what  he  sutfcred.  He  sat  down  to  his 
breakfast  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and 
affected  to  eat  as  usual.  Indeed,  he  rebuked 
Molly  for  some  passing  carelessness,  and 
sent  her  away  almost  choked  with  tears, 
"  as  if,"  as  she  sobbed  to  herself — "  as  if 
she  was  a  dog.  To  know  whether  the  milk 
'  took  the  fire '  or  not !  Musha  !  any  man 
but  liimself  wouldn't  know  whetlier  it  was 
milk  or  salt  water  was  afore  him." 

It  was  liis  Jiabit  to  pass  the  morning  in 
reading.  He  would  not  appear  to  deviate 
from  his  custom,  but  sat  down  to  his  books 


as  usual.  No  sooner,  however,  was  all  still 
and  quiet  around  him  than  he  stole  up  to 
the  tower,  and  stationed  himself  at  the 
narrow  window  that  looked  over  the  sea. 

The  wind  had  greatly  abated,  and  the 
sea  also  gone  down,  but  there  was  still  the 
heavy  roll  and  the  deafening  crash  upon 
the  shore,  that  follow  a  storm.  ''  TJic  hur- 
ricane is  passing  westward,"  muttered  Lut- 
trell ;  "it  has  clone  its  work  licre  !  "  And 
a  bitter  scorn  curled  his  hps  as  he  spoke. 
He  was  calling  \\\)oi\  his  pride  to  sustain 
him.  It  was  a  hollow  ally  in  his  time  of 
troidjle  ;  for  as  he  gazed  and  gazed,  his 
eyes  would  grow  dim  with  tears,  and  his 
heavy  heart  would  sigh,  as  though  to  burst- 
in  o". 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  hour  came 
when  he  was  habitually  about,  he  strolled 
down  to  the  beach,  pretending  to  pick  up 
shells,  or  gather  sea  anemones,  as  he  was 
wont.  The  fishermen  saluted  him  respect- 
fully as  he  i^assed,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
painfully  as  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a 
something  of  compassionate  meaning  in 
their  faces.  "  Do  they  believe,  can  they 
think  that  it  is  all  over,  and  that  I  am 
childless  ?  "  thought  he.  "  Do  tliey  know 
that  I  am  desolate  ?  "  A  pang  shot  through 
him  at  tliis,  that  made  him  grasp  his  heart 
with  his  hand  to  suppress  the  agony. 

He  rallied  after  a  minute  or  so,  and 
walked  on.  He  had  just  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  little  bay,  when  a  sort  of  cheer 
or  cry  from  those  behind,  startled  him. 
He  turned  and  saw  that  the  fishermen  were 
gathered  in  a  group  upon  one  of  the  rocks, 
all  looking  and  pointing  seaward  ;  with 
seeming  indolence  of  gait,  while  his  anxiety 
was  almost  suffocating  him,  he  lounged 
lazily  towards  them, 

"'What  are  the  follows  looking  at?" 
said  he  to  the  old  pilot,  who,  with  some 
difficult}',  had  just  scrambled  down  from 
the  rock. 

"A  large  lugger,  your  honour,  coming 
up  broad." 

"  And  is  a  fishing  boat  so  strange  a  thing 
in  these  waters  ?  " 

"  She's  out  of  the  fishing  grounds  alto- 
gether, your  honour ;  for  she's  one  of  the 
Westport  boats.  I  know  her  by  the  dip  of 
her  bowsprit." 

"  And  if  she  is,  what  does  it  signify  to 
us  ?  "  asked  Luttrell,  sternly. 

"  Only  that  she's  bearin'  up  for  the 
island,  your  honour,  and  it's  not  often  one 
of  them  comes  here." 

"  The  seldomer  the  better,"  said  Luttrell, 
gloomily.  "  When  the  fellows  find  there 
are  no  grog-shops  here,  they  turn  to  mis- 
chief, break  down  our  fences,  lop  our  trees. 
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and  make  free  with  our  potatoes.  I'll  have 
to  do  one  of  these  days  what  I  have  so  often 
threatened — warn  all  these  fellows  off,  and 
suffer  none  to  land  here." 

Perhaps  the  old  jnlot  thought  that  other 
and  very  different  feelings  might  at  that 
moment  have  had  the  sway  over  him,  for 
he  looked  away,  and  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. 

'•'  She  has  a  flag  at  the  peak,"  cried  one 
of  the  men  from  the  rock. 

''She  has  what  ?"  asked  Luttrell,  impa- 
tiently. 

''  She  has  the  half -black,  half-white 
ensign,  your  honour.". 

"Your  own  flag  at  the  peak,"  said  the 
pilot. 

"More  of  their  insolence,  I  suppose," 
said  Luttrell  ;  "  because  they  have  a  ham- 
jjer  or  a  parcel  on  board  for  me,  perhaps." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  that,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  moodily. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  "  cried  he,  harshly. 

"  'Tis,  maybe,  your  honour, that  they  have 

some  news  of "  he  was  going  to   say 

"  Master  Harry,"  but  the  ghastly  paleness 
of  Luttrell's  face  appalled  and  stopped 
him, 

'•'  News  of  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

'•'  Of  the  big  yawl,  sir  ;  they  maybe,  saw 
her  at  sea. " 

"And  if  they  had,  would  that  give  them 
a  right  to  hoist  the  Luttrell  flag  ?  We  are 
low  enough  in  the  world.  Heaven  knows  !  " 
he  cried  ;  "  but  we  are  not  come  to  that 
pass  yet,  when  every  grocer  of  Westport 
can  carry  our  crest  or  our  colours,"  This 
burst  of  mock  anger  was  but  to  cover  a  rush 
of  real  terror  ;  for  he  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  his  sight  was  dimmed,  and  his 
brain  turning.  He  felt  the  coward,  too, 
in  his  heart,  and  did  not  dare  to  face  the 
old  man  again.  So,  turning  abruptly  away, 
he  went  back  to  the  house. 

"  My  fate  will  soon  be  decided  now," 
said  he,  as  he  tottered  into  his  room,  and 
sat  down,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  group  of  fishermen  on  the  rock  grew 
larger  and  larger,  till  at  last  above  thirty 
were  clustered  on  the  point,  all  eagerly 
watching,  and  as  earnestly  discussing  every 
motion  of  the  lugger.  It  was  soon  clear 
that  her  course  was  guided  by  some  one 
who  knew  the  navigation  well,  for  instead 
of  holding  on  straight  for  the  bay,  where 
she  was  to  cast  anchor,  she  headed  to  a 
point  far  above  it,  thus  showing  that  her 
steersman  was  aware  of  the  strong  shore 
current  that  had  force  enough  to  sweeiJ  her 
considerably  out  of  her  course.  Meanwhile 
they  had  ample  time  to  discuss  her  tonnage, 
her  build,    her  qualities  for  freight  and 


'  speed,    and    her  goodness   as   a   sea-boat. 
,  "  I  wonder  did  she  see  the  yawl  ?  "  said  one 
at  length,  for,  with  a  strange  and  scarcely 
accountable  terror,  none  would  approach 
I  the   theme  that  was  uppermost  in  every 
1  heart.     The  word  once  uttered  all  burst  in 
at  once,  "•  'Tis  with  news  of  her  she's  come  ! 
she  saw  her  '  put  in '  to  Belmullet,  or  to 
\  Westport,  or  she  saw  her  sheltering,  per- 
j  haps,  under  the  high  cliffs  of  the  coast, 
I '  lying  to,'  till  the  gale  liglitencd."     None 
[  would  sa}'  more  than  this. 
j      "Hurrah  ! "  cried  one  at  last,  with  a  joy- 
ful cheer  that  made  every  heart  bound,  "I 
see  Master  Harry  ;  he's  steerin' ! " 

"  So  he  is,"  shouted  another  ;  "he's  set- 
tin'  up  on  the  weather  gunwale,  and  his 
head  bare  too.  I  see  his  hair  flyin'  wild 
about  him." 

"  Go  up  and  tell  the  master." 

"  Faix  I'm  afeerd  ;  I  never  sjioke  to  him 
in  my  life." 

"Will  you,  OwenEiley?" 

"  Sorra  step  I'll  go  ;  he  turned  me  out  of 
the  place  for  saying  that  the  cobble  v/anted 
a  coat  of  pitch,  and  she  sank  under  me  after. 
Let  old  Moriarty  go." 

"So  I  will.  'Tis  good  news  I'll  have  to 
bring  him,  and  that  never  hurt  the  messen- 
ger," And  so  saying,  the  old  pilot  hasten- 
ed, as  fast  as  his  strength  would  permit,  to 
the  house. 

The  door  was  open,  and  he  passed  in. 
He  sought  for  Molly  in  the  kitchen,  but 
poor  Molly  was  away  on  the  beach,  follow- 
ing the  course  the  lugger  seemed  to  take, 
and  hoping  to  be  up  at  the  point  she  might 
select  to  anchor  at.  The  old  man  drew 
cautiously  nigh  Luttrell's  door,  and  tapped 
at  it  respectfully. 

"Who's  there?  Come  in;  come  in  at 
once,"  cried  Luttrell,  in  a  harsh  voice. 
"  What  have  you  to  say  ?     Say  it  out." 

"  'Tis  to  tell  your  honour  that  Master 
Harry " 

' '  What  of  him  ?  What  of  him  ?  "  scream- 
ed Luttrell ;  and  he  seized  the  old  man  by 
the  shoulders,  and  shook  him  violently. 

"  He's  steerin'  the  lugger,  your  honour, 
and  all  safe." 

A  cry  and  a  wild  burst  of  laughter  broke 
from  the  overburdened  heart,  and  Luttrell 
threw  himself  across  the  table  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

Overcome  by  terror  at  such  a  show  of 
feeling  in  one  he  had  deemed  dead  to  every 
emotion,  the  old  man  tried  to  move  away 
unseen  ;  but  just  as  he  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  Luttrell  screamed  out,  "  Come 
back.  You  saw  him — you  saw  him  your- 
self ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  better  eyes  than  mine  did. 
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and  they  could  see  that  he  had  no  cap  on 
his  head." 

"And  they  were  sure  it  was  he  ?" 

"There's  no  mistakin'  him  among  a 
thousand  ! " 

"  If  they  deceived  me — if  this  was  false 

"  he  stopped  and  wiped  the  cold  sweat 

from  his  forehead.  "  There,  I  see  her  now. 
She's  rounding  to — she's  going  to  anchor. 
I  have  been  poorly  of  late,  Moriarty,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  sudued  tone  ;  "  things' fret  and 
worry  me  that  I'd  not  let  annoy  me  if  I 
were  stronger.  Men  of  youi^  stanp  fancy 
there  can  never  be  much  amiss  with  men  of 
wine,  because  we  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink.  What's  that  noise  without  ?  Who 
is  talking  there  ?  " 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Harry, 
with  flushed  face  and  wildly  disordered  hair, 
and  vv'ith  clothes  all  wel  and  dripping, 
stood  before  his  father.  He  made  no  mo- 
tion to  embrace,  or  even  approach  him,  but 
stood  within  the  door  respectful,  but  not 
abashed,  and  as  if  waiting  for  leave  to  ad- 
vance farther. 

Luttrell's  cheek  trembled,  and  changed 
color  twice,  but,  subduing  his  emotion  with 
a  great  effort,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  affected 
indifference,  "You  had  rough  weather — 
did  you  make  Westport  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  we  lost  the  boat." 

"  Lost  the  boat  :  how  was  that  ?" 

"  She  filled  ;  at  least,  she  took  so  much 
water  that  she  would  not  answer  her  helm, 
and  then  she  heeled  over  and  went 
down." 

"Down  all  at  once." 

"  Yes ;  I  had  barely  time  to  cut  away 
our  ensign  from  the  peak.  I  thought  I'd 
save  the  Luttrell  colors,  and  so  I  did." 

"Were  you  far  from  land  at  the  time  ?" 

"About  fifteen  miles;  as  good  as  fifty, 
for  the  wind  was  -strong  off  shore,  and  such 
a  sea  ! " 

"And  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  We  had  plenty  of  spars.  There  were 
oars,  and  stretchers,  and  four  large  planks 
of  the  flooring  all  floating  about,  and  each 
of  us  laid  hold  of  something. " 

"  By  my  sowle  you're  a  brave  boy  i "  cried 
the  old  pilot,  who  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer. 

Luttrell  turned  a  fierce  look  on  the  old 
man,  and  pointed  to  the  door,  and  the  poor 
fisherman  slunk  away  overwhelmed  with 
shame. 

"  So  we've  lost  our  best  boat,  and  all  her 
tackle,"  said  Luttrell,  moodily  ;  "a  heavy 
loss." 

"It  is  !  "  said  the  boy,  gravely  :  "  but 
the  fellows  that  picked  us  u\i  say  that  they 
don't  know  liovv^  we  held  on  so  long  with 


an  undecked  boat.  They  were  watching 
us  for  an  hour  before  we  went  over." 

"  Who  were  they  ?  " 

"  Westport  men  ;  they  were  taking  that 
man  over  here  you  gave  us  the  letter  for — 
a  Yankee  fellow." 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  a  Yankee,  sir?" 

"  Tom  Crab  called  him  so  to  me  ;  that's 
all  I  know ;  but  he's  a  good  fellow,  and 
gave  me  some  brandy  when  he  pulled  me 
on  board  ;  and  I  hear  he  rubbed  me  till  I 
got  quite  warm." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  He's  helping  them  to  carry  that  sick 
man  up  here,  and  I  don't  think  he's  so  sick 
as  they  say.  I'm  sure  it's  just  fright,  and 
no  more  ;  for  every  time  the  boat  went 
about  in  stays,  he'd  raise  his  head  and  give 
a  groan. " 

"  Of  whom  are  you  talking  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  his  name,  sir  ;  but  they 
tell  me  he  wants  to  see  you  very  much. 
There  he  goes  ;  they  have  got  him  in  that 
blanket  and  are  bringing  him  here." 

"  Where  will  I  put  the  sick  gentleman, 
sir?  "  said  Molly,  coming  in  ;  "  may  I  make 
a  bed  in  the  store-room  ?  " 

"  Do  so,''  said  Luttrell,  briefly  ;  "'  and 
for  the  other  give  him  the  room  that  was 
your  mistress's  ;  and  do  you,  Harry,  go  cut 
and  be  civil  and  attentive  to  these  people. 
I  will  see  them  myself  later  on.  They  must 
put  u})  with  rough  fare,  but  they  came 
self-invited." 


CHAPTEE  XVIIL 

A   SKIPPEK. 

Luttrell  had. just  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  inform  the  American  visitor 
he  would  receive  him,  when  Harry  entered, 
leading  the  stranger  by  the  hand.  "  That's 
papa,"  said  the  boy,  and  retired. 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  in  very  good  health, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Dodge,  advancing  boldly, 
and  shaking  Luttrell's  hand  in  a  hearty, 
vigorous  manner.  "  You  live  in  a  pretty 
lonesome  spot  here,  and,  as  the  man  said 
to  the  whip-snake  in  the  spout,  '  you  ain't 
easy  to  get  at. '  " 

"  Perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  led  me  to  choose  it,  sir,"  said  Luttrell, 
stiffly,  "'  and  had  you  got  my  note,  you'd 
have  seen  that  I  never  intended  you  should 
incur  the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  warn't  pleasant  ;  I'll  tell 
no  lie,  it  warn't  pleasant !  I'm  a  seafarin' 
man,  sir,  and  I've  been  one  all  my  life  ; 
but  such  a  harbor  to  get  out  of,  and  such 
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a  port  to  get  into,  and  sucli  a  craft  to  do 
it  in,  I  never  seed  in  all  my  born  days." 

"  You  compel  nie  to  repeat  my  regrets, 
sir.  I  am,  indeed,  sincerely  sorry  for  your 
fruitless  journey." 

"  Well,  it  warn't  all  time  lost — wei^ickcd 
up  that  crew,  and  that  lad  of  yours.  He's 
u  fine  'buoy,'  sir;  I  know  'buoys 'well, 
and  I  say  it  again,  he'll  be  a  smart  man." 

Luttrcll  bowed  a  cold  and  haughty  ac- 
knowledgment. 

"  He  ain't  a  bit  like  you,  not  a  bit  ; 
there's  no  pride,  no  stand-oif  about  7im; 
he's  a  raal  frank,  straight-ahead  one.  I 
seed  it  before  he  was  well  aboard.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  from  swimming 
after  his  cap — a  darned  old' sealskin  thing 
it  was — but  he  said  it  was  his  best  one,  and 
he'd  not  get  another  in  a  hurry." 

"  His  frankness  deserved  all  your  praise, 
sir  ;  it  went  to  the  extent  of  exposing  his 
father's  j^overtv. " 

"  And  if  it  did— what  o'  that  ?  You 
ain't  ashamed  of  it,  are  you  ?  Look  at 
me,  sir  ;  I  have  a  matter  of  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  Tennessee  Bank,  and  a 
trifle  more  in  Ohio  scrip,  and  I  own  every 
timber  in  the  barque  Frettyman  Quinceij 
Squash,  four  hundred  and  (3dd  tons,  a 
clipper  to  sail,  and  a  v/halo  for  freight,  and 
I  ain't  proud  nor  no  ways  blown  up  to 
burstin'  for  that  ! " 

'^I  am  delighted  to  know  of  your  pros- 
perity, sir,  for  your  sake,"  said  Luttrell, 
coldly. 

"Mind,"  said  the  other,  who  accepted 
the  words  in  their  most  flattering  sense, 
"  I  didn't  say  it  was  all  got  with  my  hands 
in  my  '  pants  '-pockets.  I  had  a  darn'd 
deal  of  smart  work  for  it.  I  was  up  among 
the  Injians  for  four  years  ;  I  v/as  over  the 
Eocky  Mountains  trappin' ;  I  v/as  a  cook 
aboard  a  south  sea  whaler,  and  " — here  he 
winked  one  eye,  and  gave  Luttrell  a  good- 
humoured  poke  with  his  fingers — "  and  I 
did  a  little  in  E!)ony  off  the  Samsoo  Eiver, 
you  understand ;  unwholesome  work  it 
was,  with  the  baracoons  always  flooded, 
and  the  alligators  flopping  through  the 
mud,  and  stirring  u]i  foul  air  and  fever. 
L^gh  ! "  he  cried,  with  a  wry  face,  "  you'd 
see  an  ugly  sort  of  a  blotch  on  your  cheek 
at  night,  and  before  the  same  hour  next 
evening  the  ground  sharks  would  be  a  fitin' 
over  you.  You  haven't  'got  anything  to 
drink,  have  you  ?  " 

"I  can,  unfortunately,  offer  you  nothing 
but  our  mountain  whisky  ;  it  is  home-made, 
however,  and  not  bad." 

While  Luttrell  took  a  bottle  and  some 

f lassos  from  a  small  cupboard  in  the  wall, 
Ir.  Dodge  employed  himself  in  a  leisurely 


examination  of  the  chamber  and  its  furni- 
ture. "  May  1  never  ! "  exclaimed  he,  ''  if 
it  ain't  a  droll  sort  of  crib.  Why,  stranger, 
I'd  not  live  here  three  months  without 
making  something  better  to  sit  on,  and 
handier  to  eat  off',  than  these.  Just  you 
give  me  a  hatchet,  and  a  hammer,  and  a 
handful  of  nails,  to-morrow  morning  early, 
and  see  if  I  won't." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  furniture  deserves  all 
the  ill  you  can  say  of  it,"  said  Luttrell, 
Avith  a  faint  smile. 

"That  ain't  a  chair — it's  not  like  a 
chair. " 

"I  will  not  defend  it,  certainly." 

"And  yet  it  shovvs  v/hy  you  Britishers 
never  can,  by  any  possibilit}-,  be  a  great 
people — no,  sir,  nfever." 

"I  am  really  curious  to  hear  that  ex- 
planation. " 

"Well,  sir,". said  he,  tossing  off  a  fresh 
tumbler  of  undiluted  whisky,  "you're  a 
goin'  to  hear  it — but  'don't  be  impatient,' 
as  the  bush  squirrel  said  to  the  young- 
mouse,  '  I've  got  your  mother  in  my  mouth, 
but  I'll  eat  you  presently.'  Here's  how  it 
is.  When  you  v/as  makin'  that  chair,  you 
had  in  your  mind  some  old-fashioned,  ram- 
shackle, nine-cornered  machine  you  had 
seen  of  your  father's,  or  your  grandfather's, 
and  notliin'  would  persuade  you  but  to  imi- 
tate that.  It  was  wisdom  of  your  ances- 
tors— but  v/e  never  had  no  ancestors.  We 
didn't  begin  the  world  with  fifty  cranks  in 
our  head  about  how  some  helpless  old  crit- 
ter ten  centuries  back  would  ha'  tried  to  do 
this,  or  to  mend  that.  There's  the  differ- 
ence between  us,  sir  ;  and  mind  my  words, 
when  we've  got  a  ten-inch  gun  that'll  send 
a  shot  from  Long  Island  to  the  Battery 
Point,  you  Britishers  will  be  a  going  back 
to  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  paintin'  your 
bodies  blue,  like  your  ancestors." 

"The  picture  is  not  flattering,"  said 
Luttrell,  gravely.  "And  now,  sir,  let  us 
talk  of  something  more  nearly  interesting 
to  "lis.  I  am  informed  Ijy  my  correspondent 
that  you  have  seen  tlie  catalogue  of  my 
small  collection,  and  desire  to  examine  the 
objects  themselves." 

"  If  that's  a  homo  brev*^,  stranger,  it  does 
you  more  credit  than  the  chair,"  said  Mr. 
Dodge,  smacking  his  lips  after  the  third 
tumbler  of  whisky. 

"I  am  proud  to  have  anything  worth 
offering  you,  sir." 

"  If  you've  a  barrel  or  two  of  that  spirit 
to  disjiose  of,  we'll  deal,  sir,  that's  a  fact ; " 
and  Mr.  Dodge  emptied  the  bottle  into  his 
glass. 

"  I'm  not  certain  whether  my  resources 
extend  so  far,  but  if  they  do,  the  whisky 
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is  miicli  at  your  service,   and  I  Avill  feci 
honoured  if  you  accept  it." 

"  Now  for  the  gimcracks — let's  see  'em," 
said  Mr.  Dodge,  as  though  eager  to  show 
how  promptly  he  could  respond  to  a  grace- 
ful or  generous  action. 

"  Some  of  the  gimcracks  arc  here  before 
you,"  said  Liittrell,  making  a  rather  awk- 
ward attempt  to  smile,  as  he  repeated  tlie 
Avord.  ' '  This  curiously  misshapen  attempt 
at  a  figure  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve an  image  of  the  idol  '  Crom,'  the  ob- 
ject of  Avorship  to  the  Irish  in  the  days  of 
Paganism.  You  see  lie  holds  in  his  hand 
a  sort  of  Aveapon  like  a  fork." 

"  It  ain't  a  brand,  and  it  ain't  a  fork  ! 
The  ChoctaAvs  have  idols  that  beat  that 
critter  hollow,  and  they  stick  eyes  in  them 
of  a  red  stone  that  sparkles  Avhen  there's 
light  on  it.     What's  this  .?  " 

"An  ancient  Irish  spear,  or  javelin." 

''It's  a  whale  harpoon,  and  a  rare  bad 
one  to  boot :  the  spike  ain't  Avell  fastened, 
and  no  lead  on  the  butt-end.  Hcre^s  a 
boAvie-knife,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"It's  the  sword  of  an  Iriah  chieftain, 
and  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Thady 
O'Shaughlen,  Prince  of  the  Keil,  and  the 
lands  of  Maroon  ;  the  inscription  that  you 
see  here " 

"I  see  nothing  but  scratches,  made  be- 
like Avith  an  old  nail  or  a  dinner-fork— they 
ain't  letters." 

"This  inscription  signifies  'I  am.'" 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  I  belicA-e  them's 
old — they're  rubbish,  stranger,  jist  rubbish 
— and  as  for  the  big  dish " 

"  It  is  a  shield — a  more  perfect  specimen 
is  not  extant.  It  Avas  the  battle-shield  of 
Brian  Ogh-na-Tiernach  ;  he  Avas  killed  in 
the  great  Ixittle  of  G-ongal-a-Murnih,  v/hicli 
some  historians  have  confounded  Avith  the 
battle  of  Claddahmore." 

perfectly  insensible  to  the  sneers,  or  the 
not  less  offensive  ridicule  expressed  by  the 
American,  Luttrell  Vv^ent  on  displaying  ob- 
ject after  object  Avith  all  the  zeal  of  one  who 
gloried  in  his  pursuit,  and  delighted  in  his 
success  as  an  anti([uarian.  He  drew  forth 
rare  scraps  of  manuscript,  some  Avorn  and 
tattered  fragments  discolored  by  age,  and 
to  all  seeming  undecipherable  ;  he  read  out 
names  of  kings  and  saints,  valiant  chief- 
tains, and  holy  martyrs,  whom  he  men- 
tioned with  a  voice  tremulous  Avith  venera- 
tion ;  and  he  showed  signet-rings  and 
amulets  they  had  worn,  as  a  priest  might 
have  displayed  the  most  sacred  relics. 

"  Look  here,  stranger,"  said  the  Yankee, 

as  he  thrcAv  himself  into  the  old  chair>  and 

stretched  out  his  legs  to  the  fullest  extent, 

"there's  a  museum  in  my  native  toAvn  of 
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Halkanpolis,  and  I  want  to  make  'em  a 
present ;  it's  to  be  somethin'  nobody  ever 
seed  the  like  of  afore,  nor  ever  Avill  again. 
I  du  tliink  this  gatherin'  here  is  jn-etty 
nigh  that  ticket !  And  nov/,  I  say,  what 
Avili  you  take  for  the  whole  bilin'  as  it 
stands  ?" 

"  You  haA^e  not  seen  one-tenth  of  the 
collection  as  yet ! "  cried  Luttrell,  whose 
zeal  as  an  antiquarian  was  far  greater  than 
his  eagerness  as  a  vendor.  "  There's  tlie 
great  book  of  the  Three  Curses." 

"  We  can  do  the  SAvearin'  and  cursin' 
pretty  well  without  a  book  where  I  come 
from,"  said  the  Yankee,  with  a  grin. 

"Diarmid's  Token,  as  it  is  called.  This 
curious  gem,  with  its  setting  of  pure  gold, 
Avas  formerly  believed  to  be  a  protection 
against  Avitchcraf t. " 

"  In  my  country,  Britisher,  it's  the 
Avitches  would  v/ant  the  amulet !  We're  a 
pretty  hard  set  down  there,  and  can  take 
care  of  ourselves  without  any  help  from 
charms.  Com.e  now — let's  deal ;  what's 
the  whole  figure  in  one  word  ?  " 

"  You  are  unjust  to  both  of  us,"  said 
Luttrell.  "  You  neither  know  what  I 
Avant  to  sell,  or  yourself  to  buy.  Let  me 
go  on  and  show  you  some  curious  relics  of 
a  later  period  ;  they  may  have  more  interest 
for  you,  perhaps." 

"  ISTot  a  hickory  shaving's  difference, 
whether  you  showed  me  a  troAvel  that  helped 
to  build  Babel,  or  a  snuff-box  of  Queen  Bess. 
If  you  want  to  please  me,  talk  of  dollars, 
stranger,  hard  dollars." 

"  Luttrell's  face  flushed  Avith  a  passing 
anger  ;  this  reducing  him  to  the  position 
of  a  tradesman,  first  displaying  and  then 
pricing  his  wares,  sorely  tried  a  temper 
that  Avas  never  proof  against  much  pres- 
sure. The  purpose-like  cold  face  of  the 
American,  however,  showed  him  tkat  the 
man  meant  no  covert  impertinence  by  his 
demand  :  but  simply  desirous  of  finishing 
a  bargain  as  speedily  as  might  be. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  at  lengtli, 
"  that  you  will  not  let  me  lay  before  you 
even  the  fcAV  objects  that  I  i)rizc  the  most ; 
hoAVCA^er,  as  you  giA'e  me  no  cjioice  in  the 
matter,  and  as  circumstances  render  me 
anxious  to  part  Avith  my  collection,  I  obey 
you.  I  estimated  the  Avhole  at  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  My  agent  informed  me  that, 
in  London,  two  hundred  pounds  was 
deemed  the  value,  and  I  never  got  a  higher 
offer  tlian  a  hundred  and  fifty,  Avhich  I 
refused,  but  Avhich  I  Avill  now  take,  if 
offered  me." 

The  American  took  a  very  scrubby  note- 
book from  his  pocket,  and  made  a  short 
calculation  with  a  pencil. 
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"  Well !"  said  he,  in  a  drawlins:,  dreary 
rort  of  way,  "it  ain't  nuich.  I  suppose 
yon  was  years  over  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lnttrell,  taken  suddenly 
off  his  guard,  "  they  occupied  me  many 
very  sad  days  and  nights.  They  were 
labors  that  lightened  sorrow,  and  took  me 
away  from  cares  that  were  eating  into  my 
heart." 

"Ah  !  and  hovv-  miieh  better  you'd  have 
been,  stranger,  if  you'd  lia'  been  doin' 
sometliing  genuine  useful,  something  to 
make  yourself  and  otliers  more  comfortal)le, 
and  not  a  grubbiu'  after  old  shoe-buckles 
and  saint'  shinbones.  Well,  you  don't 
think  so  !  No  matter  ;  that's  our  way  o' 
looking  at  it.  Now  to  business.  Thoro's 
just  one  thing  in  these  diggins  that  has 
tuk  my  fancy.  It's  the  only  thing  here 
that  I'd  give  a  red  cent  for,  on  my  own 
account ;  but  I  do  like  it  wonderful.  I 
don't  suppose  you'll  let  me  have  it  to  buy, 
but  if  you'll  jist  give  a  loan  of  it,  we'll  say 
for  a  year  or  two — two  years — I'll  close  the 
deal,  and  give  you  your  first  j)rice,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars." 

"  Luttrell's  dark  face  lighted  up  at  the 
prospect  of  relief  from  much  embarrass- 
ment, and  his  eyes  ranged  over  the  room 
to  see  what  it  possibly  could  be  that  had 
captivated  liis  strange  visitor's  fancy.  A 
few  gaffs,  a  single-barrel  gun,  and  some 
fishing-tackle,  were  in  one  corner,  and  a 
pair  of  high  sealskin  boots  in  another,  and 
a  rough  wolf -like  "lurcher"  lay  under  the 
table — could  it  be  any  of  these  ?  It  was 
scarcely  credible,  and  yet  the  American  had 
seen  none  other — he  had  walked  straight 
from  tne  landing-place  to  the  Abbey. 
"  What  signifies  what  it  is  ?  "  said  Lnttrell 
to  himself.  "It  is  the  caprice  of  an  unlet- 
tered fellow,  who  would,  perhaps,  care 
more  for  a  tobacco-pouch  than  for  my 
'Book  of  the  Four  Gospels.'  " 

"I  have- no  doubt  that  I  shall  accept 
your  offer,  and  gladly  accept  it,"  said  Lut- 
trell ;  "  but  it  would  gratify  me  if  you  Vv^ere 
to  say  what  it  is  that  you  desire  to  possess." 

"  It's  then  just  as  likely  you'd  refuse 
me."  » 

"  And  I  mistake  you  much  if,  in  such  a 
case,  you'd  hold  me  to  my  bargain  !  " 

For  the  first  time  the  American's  features 
brightened  ;  the  dull  leaden  cheek  colored, 
and  the  firm-set  thin  lip  curved  into  a 
pleasant  smile  as  he  said,  "  You're  right 
there,  Britisher — you're  right  there.  I'd 
not  ha'  clinched  the  nail,  if  I  saw  it  was 
going  to  fester  you  !  Here's  how  it  is, 
then,"  and  he  drew  a  long  breath  to  give 
him  courage — "  here's  how  it  is — I  want 
your  'buoy.' " 


"  My  what  ?  " 

"  Your  buoy  ;  your  son  !  " 

"  You  want  my  son,"  said  Lnttrell, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  looking  with  an 
air  of  hauty  insolence.  "  Have  you  for- 
gotten, sir,  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  you 
are  standino^  on,  and  that  you  are  no  longer 
in  a  land  where  men  deal  in  their  fellow- 
men  ?  Or  is  it  that,  presuming  on  what 
poverty  you  have  seen  here,  you  dare  to 
insult  me  with  a  proposal  your  own  mean 
whites  would  have  resented  Avith  a  ])owie- 
knife  ?  " 

"  You  ha'  been  a  rare  chap  on  a  stump, 
Britisher,  that's  a  fact  ?  "  said  the  Yankee, 
coolly.  "  Your  words  come  rushin'  out 
like  water  out  of  a  pump  ;  but  they  don't 
squash  me,  for  all  that.  Hairy  Dodge — 
Dan  Webster  always  called  me  Hairy,  the 
short  for  Herodotus — Hairy  Dodge  is  a 
hard  grit,  and  it's  not  every  millstone  can 
grind  him," 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  acceijt 
the  very  humble  hospitality  I  can  offer," 
said  Luttrell,  proudly,  "and  let  there  be 
no  no  more  question  of  any  business  between 
us  ?  I  think  I  heard  mention  of  a  sick 
friend  v/ho  accompanied  you." 

"He  ain't  a  friend  of  mine.  It  vvas  a 
critter  I  met  at  the  inn,  and  who  wanted 
to  come  over  here  to  see  you,  and  so  we 
agreed  we'd  take  the  lugger  between  us. " 

"He  is  ill,  lam  told." 

'^  Jist  fright — nothing  but  fright  !  The 
first  sea  that  took  the  boat  on  the  quarter, 
he  cried  out,  '  Lord  a  mercy  on  us  ! ' 
'  Oh,  are  ye  there  ? '  says  I ;  '  are  ye  prayin' 
for  tliat  sort  o'  thing  ?  '  and,  surel}^  he  did 
go  at  it,  till  he  grew  too  sick  for  anything 
but  groans.  There  was  no  use  reasonin' 
with  him,  for  all  he  said  was,  '  Put  me 
ashore  where  you  like,  and  I'll  give  you 
five  hundred  pounds.  He  got  up  to  a 
thousand  ;  and  once,  when  the  peak  hal- 
yards gave  way,  and  the  sail  came  clatter- 
ing down,  he  raised  the  bid  to  half  his 
whole  fortune." 

"  So  that  there  is  no  actual  malady  in 
the  case  ?  " 

"  Nothin'  o'  the  kind.  It's  jist  fright 
— mere  fright  !  How  you're  ever  to  get 
him  off  this  to  the  mainland  again  is  clean 
beyond  me.  He'll  not  go,  that's  certain, 
if  he  can  help  it." 

"  I  must  look  to  him,  and  see  that,  so  far 
as  our  very  poor  accommodation  serves, 
he  wants  nothing.  You'll  excuse  me,  I 
trust,  sir." 

Luttrell  spoke  in  a  cold  and  formal 
tone*,  hoping  that  his  visitor,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  any  transaction  between  them, 
would  now   take  his  leave.     Mr.   Dodge, 
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however,  either  did  not  deem  the  battle 
lost,  or  he  saw  no  reason  to  retire  from  the 
field,  for  he  disposed  himself  once  more  in 
the  old  chair,  and  taking  out  a  cigar  about 
as  long  as  a  modern  parasol,  prepared  to 
smoke. 

"  You  haven't  any  objection  to  this  sort 
o'  thing  ?  "  he  asked  cooly,  as  he  lit  it. 

"None  whatever.  I'd  say,  make  your- 
self at  home,  sir,  if  it  were  not  that  this 
humble  house  of  mine  is  so  little  like  a 
home." 

"  It  will  look  jollier  in  the  evening,  when 
there's  a  good  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  a 
strong  brew  o'  that  pleasant  spirit  smokin' 
afore  us  ; "  and  Mr.  Dodge  vouchsafed  a 
strange  sort  of  grin,  which  was  the  nearest 
approach  he  could  make  to  a  laugh,  and 
Luttrcll,  stung  by  the  notion  that  another 
was  assuming  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
house,  and  to  himself,  too,  retired  hastily 
without  sjDeaking. 
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To  reach  the  ''store-room '' where  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  lay — for  of  course  it  is  needless 
to  inform  our  readers  he  was  the  much 
terrified  voyager  alluded  to — Luttrell  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  kitchen,  and 
in  so  doing  beheld  a  scene  which  had 
never  before  presented  itself  to  his  eyes  in 
that  spot.  Molly  Ryan,  feeling  all  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  well  know- 
ing that  her  master  would  never  remember 
to  give  her  any  orders  on  the  subject,  had 
issued  a  general  requisition  for  supplies  all 
over  the  island,  which  was  so  quickly  and 
well  responded  to,  that  the  place  looked 
less  like  a  room  in  a  dAvelling-house  than  a 
great  mart  for  all  sorts  of  jorovisions. 

Great  baskets  of  fish  stood  on  every  side 
— fish  of  the  strangest  and  most  uncouth 
forms  many  of  them,  and  with  names  as 
uncouth.  There  were  varieties  of  ugliness 
among  them  to  gratify  the  most  exacting 
naturalist,  flat-headed,  many-toothed  mon- 
sters, with  bony  projections  all  over  them, , 
and  dorsal  fins  like  hand-saws.  Even  the 
cognate  creatures  wore  an  especial  wild- 
ness  in  that  wild  spot,  /ind  lobsters  looked 
fiercer,  and  crabs  more  cral>bed,  while  oys- 
ters, least  aggressive  of  all  floating  things, 
had  a  ragged  and  rocky  exterior  that 
seemed  to  defy  all  attempt  at  penetration. 
Besides,  there  were  hampers  of  eggs,  and 
*' creels"  of  potatoes,  and  siich  other  gar- 
den produce  as  the  simple  cultivation  per- 


mitted. Wliile,  meekly  in  one  corner,  and 
awaiting  his  fate  with  that  air  of  couscious 
martyrdom  which  distinguishes  the  race, 
stood  a  very  lean  sheep,  fastened  by  a  hay- 
rope  to  the  leg  of  a  dresser. 

But  the  object  which  more  than  others 
attracted  Luttrell's  attention  was  a  pale, 
sallow-faced  man,  who  sat  next  the  fire  on 
a  low  seat,  all  propped  up  by  pillows,  and 
his  legs  enveloped  in  a  blanket ;  his  wan 
and  singular  appearance  being  considerably 
heightened  by  the  feathers  of  a  goose  hav- 
ing lighted  on  him,  giving  him  half  the 
look  of  some  enormous  fowl  in  the  act  of 
being  plucked.  This  addition  to  his  joic- 
turesqueness  was  contributed  by  Harry, 
who,  engaged  in  plucking  a  goose  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire,  sent  all  i\\Q  down 
and  feathers  in  that  direction.  Harry 
himself,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  in- 
deed with  nothing  on  but  a  flannel  shirt 
and  trousers,  was  entertaining  the  stranger, 
and  giving  him,  so  far  as  he  could,  an 
insight  into  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
islanders. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  it  is 
not  part  of  my  task  to  record  the  contribu- 
tions to  history  which  Harry  Luttrell  af- 
forded the  stranger  ;  they  were  not,  possi- 
bly, divested  of  a  little  aid  from  that  fancy 
which  narrators  are  sometimes  led  to  in- 
dulge in,  and  certainly  Mr.  M'Kinlay  felt 
on  hearing  them,  that  terrible  as  were  the 
perils  of  the  voyage,  the  danger  that  beset 
his  place  of  refuge  seemed  infinitely  more 
terrible.  A  few  traditionary  maxims  were 
all  that  they  knew  of  Law,  of  religion  they 
knew  still  less  ;  in  a  word,  the  stranger 
learned  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple who  cared  no  more  for  British  rule  than 
they  they  did  for  the  sway  of  the  Grand 
Llama  ;  and  in  a  place  Avhere,  if  it  were 
very  difficult  to  live,  few  things  were  so 
easy  as  to  get  rid  of  life. 

So  intensely  interested  was  M'Kinlay  in 
the  boy's  narrative,  that  he  never  noticed 
Luttrcll,  who  entered  the  kitchen,  and 
made  his  way  towards  him.  -Luttrell  him- 
self was  so  preoccupied  with  one  thought, 
that  he  hardly  acknowlcged  the  salutations 
of  the  people  who  made  way  for  him  to 
pass.  The  thought  that  engaged  him  was 
this  :  that  the  man  before  him  was  the 
bearer  of  a  writ  against  him.  That  the 
law,  which  in  his  fastness  he  had  so  long 
defied  or  evaded,  had  at  last  tracked  him 
home,  and  though  he  knew  that,  were  this 
to  be  the  case,  nothing  could  be  easier  for 
him  than  to  conceal  himself  in  the  island 
— there  were  spots  there,  where,  had  it 
been  safe  to  have  followed,  no  search  could 
have  discovered  him — yet,  in  the  passionate 
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boldness  which  prompted  him  always,  to 
meet  the  coming  ])eril  half  w;iy,  he  now 
sought  out  this  man,  wluitever  might  be 
his  mission,  to  confront  him. 

Who  can  tell,  besides,  Avhat  an  insolent 
pride  h3  felt  in  being  able  to  say  to  the 
emissary  of  the  law,  "Go  back  to  those 
who  sent  you,  and  tell  them  that  you  saw 
and  si)oke  to  Luttrell  of  Arran,  but  that 
you  did  not  dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him, 
iior  utter  the  stupid  formula  of  your  craft, 
because  one  single  word  from  him  would 
have  settled  your  doom  for  ever  ;  that  he 
did  not  avoid  nor  evade  you  ;  that  he  re- 
ceived you  courteously,  and  so  far  as  he 
could,  liospitably  ;  but  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  lie  was  more  the  master  of 
your  fate  than  were  you  of  Ids,  and  that  the 
wisest  thing  you  could  do  was  to  forget  the  j 
errand  you  came  upon,  and  go  back  as  you  ; 
came."'  With  some  such  thoughts  as  these 
Luttrell  now  came  forward  and  stood  be- 
fore the  stranger,  and  for  some  seconds  each 
looked  in  silence  at  the  other. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Luttrell  of  Arran?" 
asked  M'Kinlay,  in  a  low,  feeble  tone. 

*''I  am  accustomed  to  believe,  sir,  that  a 
stranger  usually  announces  his  own  name 
and  quality  first,  when  presenting  himself 
in  the  house  of  another,"   said  Luttrell,  j 
slowly  and  gravely.  j 

"  I  ask  pardon ;  my  name  is  Robert 
M'Kinlay,  sir,  of  FurnivaFs  Inn,  and  28 
Regent's  Terrace,  London,  conveyancer." 

"  And  I  am  John  Hamilton  Luttrell  of  j 
Arran.  Xow  that  we  know  each  other,  are  I 
there  any  matters  we  can  treat  of,  or  is  this  ; 
meeting  to  have  merely  the  character  of  a  , 
pleasant  rencontre  ?  "  j 

"It  was  business  brought  me  here,  Mr. 
Luttrell !"  said  M'Kinlay,  with  a  groan  of 
such  intense  sincerity  that  Luttrell  almost 
smiled  at  it.  I 

"  Whenever  you  feci  equal  to  treat  of  it,  ! 
you'll  find  me  at  your  service, "  said  Luttrell. 

"Could  it  be  now,  Mr.  Luttrell — could 
it  be  no  ,7  ? "  cried  M'Kinlay,  with  eager- 
ness. '  i 

"It  shall  bethis  minute,  if  you  desire  it."  i 

Unwrapping  the    blanket  from  around 
him,    and  disposing  it  not  very  gracefully,  | 
perhaps,  over  his  shoulders,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  i 
scrambled  rather  than  walked  after  Lut- : 
trell  to  his  room.  ' 

"Ah,  sir  !"  cried  he,  as  he  entered,  "if 
I  had  but  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of 
what  the  expedition  was  before  me,  I'd 
have  refused  flatly  ;  ay,  sir,  if  I  had  to 
throw  up  the  agency  for  it  the  day  after." 

"I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,  your  impressions 
of  this  place  should  be  so  unfavorable. " 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  too  full  of  his  disas- ; 


trous  experiences  to  listen  to  excuses,  and 
he  went  on.  "People  cross  the  Atlantic 
every  week  and  don't  suffer  one-half  what 
I  did  since  I  left  Wcstj)ort.  I  vow  I  think 
they  might  round  the  Cape  with  less  actual 
danger ;  and  when  we  tacked  about  and 
ran  down  to  take  up  the  creatures  that 
were  upset,  one  of  our  sailors — no,  indeed, 
but  two  of  them — declared  that  it  was  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  our  own  lives  we 
were  doing  it ;  that  if  something  held  on, 
or  didn't  hokl  on,  I  forget  wliich,  and  that 
if  we  were  to  get  entangled  in  the  wreck — 
but  I  can't  describe  it,  only  I  remember 
that  the  American  —  the  greatest  savage 
I  evey  met  in  my  life — took  a  j^istol  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  swore  he'd  shoot  the  man 
at  the  helm  if  he  didn't  bear  up  for  the 
wreck.  He  swore  —  I'll  never  forget  his 
awful  oaths,  doubly  terrible  at  such  a  mo- 
ment— that  he  saw  a  boy,  or  as  he  called  it, 
'a  buoy,'  on  a  spar  waving  his  cajo  to  us, 
and  he  said,  'I'll  go  down  to  him  if  we 
upset  beside  him.'  Yes,  sir,  it  sounds  in- 
credible that  a  man  so  dead  to  any  senti- 
ment of  humanity  could  exist,  and  who 
could  declare  that  he'd  imperil  five  lives, 
and  his  own,  too,  just  out  of  —  what  shall 
I  call  it  ? — a  whim,  a  caprice,  a  fancy,  and 
for  what  ? — for  some  fishermen,  some  starv- 
ing creatures  v»^hose  miserable  lives  ought 
to  make  death  a  release,  and  a  boy  that 
possibly,  until  your  kind  cook  gave  him 
leave  to  sit  at  the  kitchen  fire,  had  no  homo 
to  go  to  to  dry  himself." 

Luttrell's  face  grew  almost  purple,  and 
then,  of  a  gudden,  ashy  pale.  To  suppress 
the  passionate  impulse  that  worked  within 
him  made  him  feel  sick  almost  to  fainting, 
but  he  did  suppress  it,  and  with  an  im- 
mense effort  of  self-control  said,  "And the 
American,  you  say,  was  resolved  that  he'd 
save  the  boy." 

"Ah!  at  any  cost !  indeed,  he  had  the 
cruelty  to  say  to  myself,  '  If  the  boat  goes 
over,  mind  that  you  keep  up  '  to  windward 
or  to  leeward,  or  somewhere,  I  don't  know 
where,  for  I  Avas  well  aware  that  it  was 
down  I  should  go.  'You  can  swim,'  said 
he,  'I  suppose  ?'  'Not  a  stroke,'  said  I. 
'It  don't  matter,' said  he,  'you  can  grip 
on  all  the  same.'  Yes,  sir,  that  was  his 
unfeeling  remark  :  '  You  can  grip  on  all 
the  same.'" 

"  But  he  declared- that  the  boy  he  loould 
save  ! "  cried  Luttrell  with  a  scornful  toss 
of  his  head  at  the  other's  prolixity. 

"That  he  did;  I  am  willing  to  make 
oath  of  it,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may  to  him." 

"He  never  told  me  of  that,"  said  Lut- 
trell, thoughtfully. 
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"  I  sliould  think  not,  sir  ;  it's  not  A^ery 
likely  tlu;t  a  man  will  parade  his  own  in- 
humanity, and  declare  how  he  risked  five 
valuable  lives  to  save  a  few  savage  crea- 
tures, who  might  as  well  be  drowned  at 
sea  as  die  of  starvation  on  shore." 

"You  are  severe,  sir.  You  Judge  us 
somewhat  hardly.  With  all  our  barbarism, 
we  have  our  uses,  and,  more  too,  we  have 
ties  and  affections  pretty  much  like  our 
betters."  Though  there  was  far  more 
sadness  than  sarcasin  in  the  way  Luttrell 
said  these  words,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  winced 
under  the  reproof  they  conveyed,  and 
hastily  blurted  out  his  excuses. 

"Y'^ou  cannot  suppose  I  could  have 
meant  to  include  you,  sir.  You  couldn't 
imagine  that  in  s]ieaking  of  these  poor  ig- 
norant creatures,  I  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion  " 

"  I  never  suspect  an  insult  where  it  is 
possible  to  believe  such  was  not  intended, 
sir,"  said  Luttrell,  haughtily.  "  But  I 
don't  think  that  we  are  here  now  to  discuss 
the  fishermen  of  Arran,  or  their  claim  to 
be  deemed  civilized." 

"You  are  right — you  are  quite  right, 
Mr.  Luttrell.  I  ask  pardon  for  all  this 
digression,  the  more  since  it  was  entirely 
personal ;  but  a  man's  first  shipwreck  takes 
a  Avonderful  hold  on  his  imagination  ;  " 
and  the  lawyer  laughed  one  of  those  prac- 
tised laughs  which,  by  setting  others  oft', 
frequently  cut  short  an  unpleasant  discus- 
sion. Luttrell  was,  however,  impassive  in 
his  gravity  ;  if  anything,  he  looked  more 
stern  than  before.  "  I  have  come  here,"  re- 
sumed M'Kinlay,  "at  the  request  of  my 
friend  and  client,  Sir  Gervais  Vyner.  This 
letter  is  my  introduction  to  you." 

Luttrell  took  it,  read  the  address,  turn- 
ed it  round,  and  looked  at  the  seal,  and 
then  laid  it  down  upon  the  table.  He 
heasved  a  long  sigh,  too,  but  it  was  a 
sigh  of  relief,  for  he  had  had  sore  misgiv- 
ings as  to  M'Kinlay's  visit,  and  visions  of 
law  and  its  dire  consequences  in  various 
ways  had  been  flitting  before  his  eyes. 

"  I  opine  that  the  letter  will  explain  the 
object  of  my  coming  here  more  briefly  than 
I  could." 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  tell  it  in  words, 
sir,"  said  Luttrell,  coldly ;  and  the  other 
bowed  and  began. 

Our  reader  may  not  be  as  patient  a  list- 
ener as  Avas  Luttrell,  nor  indeed,  need  he 
hear  Mr.  M'Kinlay's  account  of  a  mission 
with  which  he  is  already  familiar  ;  enough, 
then,  if  we  say  that  he  was  listened  to  for 
above  an  hour  in  perfect  silence,  not  one 
word  of  remark,  not  a  question,  not  even  a 
gesture,  interrupted  the  flow  of  the  narra- 


tive, and  although  at  some  moments  the 
lawyer  grew  pathetic  over  peasant  hard- 
ships and  i)rivations,  and  at  others  was 
jocose  over  their  drolleries,  Luttrell  neither 
vouchsafed  any  show  of  sentiment  or  of 
mirth,  but  heard  hiiii  throughout,  as  might 
the  Chancellor  have  heard  a  pleading  in 
Equity.  Vyner  had  cautioned  M'Kinlay 
not  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  girl  in 
whose  behalf  Luttrell  was  entreated  to  act, 
until  he  had  given  some  pledge  of  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  trust.  He  knew  well 
the  proud  susceptibility  of  the  man,  and 
how  instantaneously  he  would  reject  what 
savored  of  an  advantage  to  those  connect- 
ed with  him,  not  to  speak  of  the  additional 
pain  he  would  feel  in  knowing  that  these 
peasants  had  been  paraded  as  his  near  rela- 
tives, and  so  Vyner  had  said,  "Keep  the 
name  of  the  girl  in  the  background,  and 
even  when  asked  for  it,  do  not  appear 
aware  of  her  being  his  connection.  Leave 
it  entirely  to  him  to  avow  it  or  not,  as  he 
pleases.  Remember,"  said  he,  as  he  parted 
with  him,  "you  will  have  to  treat  with 
not  only  a  very  acute,  ready-witted  man, 
but  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  easily 
irritated  temperaments  in  the  universe." 

In  fact,  so  profuse  had  Vyner  been  of  his 
directions,  his  counsels  and  his  warnings, 
that  he  frightened  M'Kinlay  considerably, 
impressing  hiniAvith  a  very  wholesome  fear 
of  the  man  he  was  to  deal  with.  "  I'll  let 
him  pick  out  the  facts  from  the  brief 
itself,"  thought  he  as  he  handed  the  letter. 
"I'll  not  open  the  case  by  a  s])eech."  This 
clever  tactic  was,  however,  routed  at  once 
by  Luttrell,  as  he  said,  "'  Let  me  hear  the 
statement  from  yourself,  sir.  I  will  give  it 
all  my  attention." 

Thus  called  upon,  he  spoke,  and,  apart 
from  those  little  digressionary  excursions 
into  the  pathetic  and  the  humorous,  he 
spoke  well.  He  owned,  that  though  Vy- 
ner's  desire  to  be  an  Irish  proprietor  met  a 
certain  encouragement  from  himself,  that 
he  looked  with  little  favor  on  the  other 
project,  and  less  even  of  hope. 

Indeed,  of  this  plan,  not  being  a  father 
himself,  he  spoke  less  confidently.  "But, 
after  all,"  said  he,  smiling,  "they  are  one 
and  the  other  but  a  rich  man's  fancy.  He 
can  afford  an  unprofitable  investment,  and 
a  somewhat  costly  experiment." 

In  all  he  said,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  took  pains 
to  show  that  Sir  Gervais  was  acting  under 
his  own  judgment ;  that  he,  M'Kinlay, 
was  a  cool,  calm,  long-headed  man  of  the 
world,  and  only  looked  on  these  matters  as 
a  case  he  "was  to  carry,"  not  criticize  ;  a 
question  he  was  to  consign  to  parchment, 
and  not  ratify  by  an  opinion. 
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Perhaps  he  was  a  little  })rolix  in  his  ex- 
cuses and  exculpation,  dwelling  somewhat 
needlessly  on  tlie  guaidod  prudence  he  had 
himself  maintained  throughout  the  affair, 
for  Luttrell  at  last  said,  and  rather  ab- 
ruptly, ''  Come  to  me  now,  sir.  Let  me 
hear  Vhat  part  is  assigned  to  me  in  these 
matters,  for  assuredly  1  cannot  guess  it." 

''My  friend  and  client  wishes  you  to  be 
a  trustee  in  this  case  ;  that  you  will  act  for 
the  young  girl  on  whom  he  purposes  to 
make  the  settlement,  and,  in  fact,  consent 
to  a  sort  of  guardianship  with  respect  to 
her."  •        _ 

Luttrell  gave  a  smile,  it  was  a  smile  of 
much  meaning,  and  full  of  inexjiressible 
sadness.  "  What  a  strange  choice  to  have 
made,"  said  he,  mournfully.  ''When  a 
captain  loses  a  frigate,  the  Admiralty  are 
usually  slow  to  give  him  another  ;  at  all 
events,  they  don't  pass  over  scores  of  able 
and  fortunate  officers  to  fix  upon  this  one 
unlucky  fellow,  to  entrust  him  with  a  new 
ship.  IS'ow  this  is  precisely  what  your 
friend  would  do.  With  a  large  and  wide 
acquaintance,  surrounded  v\'itli  friends,  as 
few  men  are,  esteemed  and  loved  by  many, 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  seek  for  one 
whose  very  name  carries  disaster  with  it. 
If,  instead  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
this  poor  child,  he  owed  her  a  deep  grudge, 
then,  and  then  only,  I  could  understand 
his  choice  of  me  !  Do  you  know,  sir,"  and 
here  his  voice  became  loud  and  full  and 
ringing — "do  you  know,  sir,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  man  who  has  accumulated 
more  failures  on  his  head  than  he  who  now 
stands  before  you,  and  these  not  from  what 
we  usually  call  fate,  or  bad  luck,  or  mis- 
fortune, but  simply  and  purely  from  an 
intractable  temjoer,  a  nature  that  refused 
to  be  taught  by  its  own  hard  experiences, 
and  a  certain  stubborn  spirit,  that  ever 
took  more  pleasure  in  breasting  the  flood 
than  others  took  in  swimming  with  the  full 
tide  of  fortune.  It  takes  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  life  to  teach  a  man  one  lesson — 
which  is,  to  avoid  such  men  as  me  !  They 
whose  qualities  ensure  failure  are  truly  un- 
lucky I  Tell  Sir  Gervais  Vyner  that  it  is 
not  out  of  apathy  or  indolence  that  I  re- 
fuse him,  it  is  simply  because  when  he 
makes  me  the  partner  of  his  enterprise,  it 
insures  disaster  for  it." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  replied  to  this  passionate 
outburst  as  lamely  as  men  usually  do  to 
such  like  appeals  ;  that  is,  he  strung  plati- 
tudes and  common-places  together,  which, 
happily  for  him,  the  other  never  deigned 
to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to. 

One  only  observation  did  reach  Luttrell's 
ears.     It  was  a  remark  to  which  the  speaker 


imparted  little  force  ;  for  when  he  made  it, 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  persuasive 
resources,  and  was  in  the  position  of  those 
gunners  who,  when  their  ammunition  is 
expended,  charge  the  piece  with  the  nearest 
rubbisii  they  can  lay  hands  upon.  The  re- 
mark was  to  this  purpose  :  that,  simple  as 
the  act  seems,  the  choice  of  a  trustee  is  one 
of  the  most  imzzling  things  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  is  often  more  embarrassing 
than  being  reiused  by  one  upon  whom, 
without  ever  directly  asking,  we  have  con- 
fidently counted  for  that  office. 

Luttrell  started  ;  he  suddenly  bethought 
him  of  Harry.  W^hat  would  be  more  for- 
lorn or  friendless  in  the  world  than  that 
poor  boy's  lot,  if  he  were  left  fatherless  ? 
Except  Vyner,  was  there  one  he  could  ask 
to  befriend  him  ?  Indeed,  whenever  the 
contingency  crossed  his  mind,  and  the 
thought  of  death  presented  itself  full  be- 
fore him,  he  at  once  reverted  to  the  hoj)e 
that  Vyner  would  not  refuse  this  his  last 
request.  If,  however,  by  declining  what 
was  now  asked  of  him  any  coldness  or  es- 
trangement ensued,  he  could  not,  of  course, 
make  this  demand.  ' '  I  shall  have  forfeited 
all  my  claim  upon  him,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "if  I  deny  him  this  small  service,  and 
perhaps  he  will  not  understand,  and,  at  all 
events,  not  give  any  weight  to  the  scruples 
I  have  detailed.  He  may  say  these  are  but 
the  gloomy  fancies  of  a  solitary,  cheerless 
life. — Yes,"  said  he,  on  the  closing  a 
discussion  vfith  himself,  and  now  speaking 
the  result  aloud — "  Yes.  It  shall  be  a  bar- 
gain between  us.  Let  Vyner  be  the  guar- 
dian of  my  boy,  and  I  will  accept  this 
charge  ;  and,  to  show  what  conficlence  I 
place  in  his  generosity,  I  shall  accede  at 
once  ;  and  when  you  get  back  to  England, 
you  will  tell  him  the  compact  I  have  made 
with  him." 

"  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  a  position,  Mr. 
Luttrell,  to  make  a  formal  pledge  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Gervais  Vyner,"  began  M'Kin- 

^^y — 

"  I  shall  not  ask  you,  sir,"  broke  in  Lut- 
trell, proudly;  "we  have  been  friends 
some  five-and-twenty  years,  without  any 
assistance  from  lawyers,  and  it  is  possible 
we  may  continue  the  attachment  without 
their  aid.  Tell  me  now  of  this  trust,  for 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  little  attention  I 
have  given  the  subject  hitherto." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  M'Kinlay  to 
leave  diplomacy,  and  get  back  again  into 
those  pleasant  pasturages  where  duties  are 
"  recited,"  and  obligations  laid  down,  with 
all  the  rules  of  action  stated,  and  with  the 
rigid  cautions  impressed,  due  stress  being 
stamped  at  every  step  on  separate  responsi- 
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bility,  and  reiterated  warning  given,  how 
"  each  acted  for  himself,  and  not  one  for 
the  other,"  till  Luttrell's  less  practised 
brain  actually  whirled  with  the  repetitions 
and  reiterations  ;  nor  was  he  more  com- 
forted by  learning  that  on  certain  difficulties 
not  at  all  improbable,  arising,  he  would 
have  to  recur  to  the  law  courts  for  guidance 
— a  gloomy  prospect  which  all  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay's  fluent  readiness  could  not  dispel,  as 
he  said,  "  A  mere  matter  of  form,  I  assure 
you,  and  only  requiring  a  short  bill  in 
Equity,  and  a  hearing  before  the  Master." 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do,"  cried  he, 
at  last ;  "  don't  terrify  me  any  more.  A 
surgeon  never  made  his  operation  less 
painful  by  describing  every  step  of  it 
beforehand  to  the  patient  ;  but,  sir,  I 
accede  ;  and  now  forgive  me  if  I  leave  you 
for  one  moment ;  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
your  fellow-traveller,  whom  I  sec  out 
yonder. " 

Tlie  American  was  seated  on  a  rock, 
smoking,  and  Harry  beside  him,  when 
Luttrell  drew  nigh. 

"  Come  here,  Harry,"  cried  he  to  the 
boy  ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  came  up, 
"  if  you  only  heard  all  t;he  pleasant  stories 
he  has  !  There's  nowhere  he  hasn't  been. 
In  countries  where  the  trees  are  covered 
with  fruit,  and  monkeys  and  peacocks  all 
over  them  ;  in  lands  where  there  are  mines 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  diamonds,  all  for 
the  taking ;  in  seas,  too,  where  you  look 
down  and  see  great  reefs  that  look  like 
rocks,  but  are  really  precious  stones.  And 
now  he  was  telling  me  of  a  beautiful  island, 
far,  far  away,  so  rich  in  flowers  and  spices, 
that  you  can  know  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  off  when  you  are  coming  to  it. " 

"  Has  he  asked  you  to  go  away  with  him, 
Harry  ?  " 

"No,  papa." 

* '  But  you  would  like  to  do  so  ?  Speak  out, 
boy  ;  tell  me  frankly.     Do  you  vfish  it  ?  " 

"  Would  he  take  me,  papa  ?  "  asked  he, 
timidly. 

"Yes." 

"  And  would  you  let  me  ?  "  and  he  spoke 
with  even  a  fainter  voice,  and  greater 
anxiety  in  his  look. 

'.'  First  answer  me  my  question,  Harry. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  ?  " 

"Yes,  papa,  greatly." 

Luttrell  turned  away  his  head  and  drew 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  for  several 
minutes  did  not  look  round  again.  When 
he  did,  it  was  to  see  the  boy  standing 
calm,  firm,  and  erect  before  him.  Not  a 
trace  of  emotion  on  his  features,  as  his  eyes 
confronted  his  own. 


"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  Luttrell, 
half  speaking  to  hiriiself.  "  I  suppose  you 
are  right.     It  is  very  dreary  here  !  " 

"And  there  are  no  wild  beasts  to  hunt, 
nor  red  men  to  fight,  nor  beautiful  birds 
to  catcli,  papa  ;  nor  any  gold " 

"  No,  boy  !  There  is  not  any  gold  assur- 
edly. But  remember,  Harryj  how  many 
there  are  here  who  never  saw  gold,  never 
heard  of  it  ;  brave  fellows,  too,  who  are 
not  afraid  to  scale  the  straightcst  cliff,  nor 
venture  out  on  the  stormiest  sea." 

"And  for  what,  papa  ?  For  a  curlew's 
nest,  or  a  hamper  of  fish  ;  and  he,  yonder, 
tells  me,  that  one  good  voyage  of  his  barque 
would  buy  out  all  the  islands  here  for  ever." 

"  So,  then,  you  have  eaten  of  the  apple 
already,"  cried  he,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  Well,  as  he  has  tempted,  lie  may  take 
you.     Send  him  to  me." 

The  boy  almost  flew  in  his  speed  back, 
and  gulping  out  a  vford  or  two,  pointed  to 
his  father. 

"Are  you  of  the  same  mind,  now,  that 
you  were  an  hour  or  two  back  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  have  that  boy  of  mine  on  board 
your  ship  ?  "  asked  Luttrell. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  hira 
dovv^n,  sir,  and  you  shall  keep  the  gim- 
cracks." 

"  You  may  take  him.  There  must  be 
no  money-dealings  between  us  now,  sir — 
I  will  sell  you  nothing.  Come  into  the 
house  with  me  ;  a  very  few  minutes  will  be 
sufficient. " 

As  they  walked  side  by  side  towards  the 
house,  the  American,  with  a  quaint  brevity, 
told  all  that  Luttrell  could  have  desired  to 
know  of  liim.  He  and  his  craft,  the  Quincey 
Squash,,  were  well  known  at  Liverpool  and 
London  ;  he  was  sole  owner,  and  traded  in 
everything,  from  "  lumber "  to  Leghorn 
bonnets  ;  he  went  everywhere,  and  ven- 
tured in  everything ;  in  fact,  lie  liked  an 
"  assorted  cargo  of  notions"  better  tlian  a 
single  freight.  "  I  won't  say  he'll  come 
back  a  rich  man  to  you,  sir,  in  five  years, 
but  you  may  call  me  a  Creole  if  he  don't 
know  a  bit  of  life.  Just  look  here,"  said 
he,  as  he  opened  a  pocket-map  and  spread 
it  over  the  table,  "tliere's  ten  years  of  my 
life  marked  out  on  that  chart ;  these  lines 
— some  of  'em  pretty  long  ones — is  my 
voyages. "  Captain — for  we  must  now  give 
him  his  accustomed  title — Captain  Dodge 
spoke  fluently,  and  vain-gloriously,  too, 
of  all  he  liad  travelled,  and  all  he  had  seen  ; 
of  how  he  had  traded  for  ivory  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  for  furs  up  at  Hudson's  Bay  ; 
how  he  had  panted  in  the  tropics,  and 
shivered  at  Behring's  Straits.  If  a  little 
proud  of  his  successes  against  Malays  and 
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Moors,  it  was  not  quite  certain  that  he 
"  had  not  done ''  a  little  mild  buccaneering 
occasionally,  when  ''freights  were  low  and 
trade  was  heavy."  ^ot  that  Luttrell 
gathered  much  of  what  he  nanv.ted,  for  a 
strange  confusion  was  in  his  brain,  and  as 
he  gazed  at  the  chart  and  tried  to  follow 
the  lines,  a  dimness  obscured  his  sight,  and 
he  had  to  turn  away  and  wipe  his  eyes. 

"  Wud  your  honor  like  the  dinner  now  ?" 
v.diispered  Molly  Ryan  from  the  door  ; 
"  the  strange  gentleman  that  Avas  sick  is 
dyin'  of  hunger." 

"Yes,  we're  quite  ready,"  said  Luttrell ; 
and.  taking  a  key  from  a  nail,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  little  closet  which  formed  his 
cellar.  A  few  bottles  of  jDort,  and  two  or 
three  of  Burgundy — remnants  of  a  stock 
which  once  liad  been  famous — Avere  all  that 
survived,  but  he  took  them  forth,  saying, 
"  1  am  unlikely  to  play  the  host  again,  let 
us  make  festival  for  the  last  time. " 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   SUPPER   AT   AERAK. 


With  all  the  ardor  of  an  Irish  menial 
to  do  honor  to  her  master's  hospitality, 
Molly  Ryan  had  taken  the  unwonted  step 
of  laying  out  the  dinner  in  the  "  sacristy" 
of  the  Abbey,  which  Luttrell  had  once  on 
a  time  intended  to  have  converted  into  a 
grand  gallery  for  all  his  rare  and  curious 
objects,  and  from  which  he  soon  desisted, 
deterred  by  the  cost. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow,  vaulted  chamber, 
with  four  pointed  windows  in  one  wall,  and 
blank  niches  to  correspond  to  them  in  the 
other.  If  in  the  cold,  unflattering  light  of 
day  it  would  have  presented  an  air  of  cheer- 
less gloom  and  destitution,  not  so  did  it 
look  now,  as  a  great  tire  of  turf  blazed  and 
glowed  on  the  ample  hearth,  and  the  light 
of  four  huge  pine-torches  flared  red  from 
the  niches,  and  threw  a  warm  and  mellow 
glare  over  everything  ;  Avhile  the  ])oard  was 
spread  with  an  abundance  which  would 
have  been  utterly  wasteful,  if  some  five-and- 
twenty  sailors  and  fishermen  without  were 
not  to  revel  at  second-hand,  and  feed  on 
what  fell  from  the  master's  table. 

Luttrell  had  heard  nothing— knew  no- 
thing of  this  arrangement,  and  when  he 
was  told  in  a  whisper  that  the  dinner  was 
ready  in  the  sacristy,  his  brow  darkened, 
and  his  cheek  flushed  with  anger.  "  We 
need  not  have  starved  them  with  cold  as 
well  as  hunger,"  muttered  he,  sternly,  to 
the  woman  ;  but  she  knew  better  than  to 


await  his  reproaches,  and  hastened  away  to 
the  kitchen. 

"  To  you,  who  have  seen  where  I  live, 
gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  guests,  "  it  v/ill 
be  unnecessary  to  apologize  for  how  I  live  ; 
I  can  but  say  how  much  I  regret  it  for  your 
sakes  ;  custom  has  made  it  easy  to  myself." 
With  this  he  led  the  way  along  a  little  nar- 
row passage,  and  then  crossing  a  court-yard, 
entered  the  sacristy.  If  M'Kinlay  and  the 
Yankee  stared  witli  amazement  at  the  am- 
ple preparations  to  regale  them,  and  the 
fine  old  hall — for  such  it  looked — in  which 
they  were  displayed,  Luttrell  could  scarcely 
master  his  astonishment  at  what  he  saw, 
and  nothing  short  of  that  "  dignity  which 
doth  hedge"  a  host  as  well  as  ''a  king," 
could  have  prevented  him  from  o|)enly  ex- 
pressing his  surprise.  Molly  Avhispered  a 
word  in  his  ear,  to  Avhich  as.  hastily  he  said, 
"Certainly,  of  course,"  and  just  as  the 
guests  took  their  seats,  Harry,  dressed  in 
what  remained  to  him  of  his  best,  came 
forward,  and  stood  near  the  table.  "  Sit 
opposite  to -me,  Harry  ;  the  foot  of  the  table 
is  the  fitting  place  for  the  heir  of  the  house, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  M'Kinlay?" 

"And  is  this  your  son,  sir  ?  is  this 
young  gentleman  the — the " 

"  The  boy  you  picked  up  at  sea,"  re- 
sumed Luttrell,  courteously,  "and  who 
Avill  be  proud  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  you  more  pleasantly  than  it  opened." 

"Well,  young 'un,  you've  got  a  jollier 
color  on  your  cheeks  now  than  Avhen  Ave  saw 
you  bobbing  behind  that  bit  of  broken  jib- 
boom  !  You  was  blue,  that's  a  fact ;  but 
I'm  a  raw  Eastern  if  you  was  bluer  than 
the  lawyer ! " 

Poor  Mr.  M'Kinlay  !  scarcely  had  one 
shame  overcome  him  when  came  the  terror 
of  another  ;  for  uoav,  for  the  first  time,  did 
he  recognize  in  the  Yankee  the  terrible 
tourist  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  A  vague 
something  would  cross  him  as  he  lay  in  the 
lugger,  sea-sick  and  miserable,  that  the 
horrid  voice,  and  tbe  horrid  look,  and  the 
horrid  gesture  of  his  felloAv -traveller,  were 
not  encountered  for  the  first  time  ;  but  he 
v-as  too  full  of  his  own  sorrows  to  Avaste  a 
thought  on  such  speculations,  and  it  was 
only  now,  as  they  sat  at  the  same  board, 
eating  of  the  same  dish,  and  hob-nobbing 
together,  that  the  measure  of  his  conviction 
became  full.  "  He  doesn't  know — he  can- 
not know  me  !  "  muttered  he,  "  and  I  have 
only  one  blunder  to  atone  for;  but  Avho 
could  have  thought  it  Avas  his  son  ! "  He 
turned  to  engage  Harry  in  conversation,  to 
inquire  into  his  habits,  his  tastes,  and  his 
amusements,  but  the  boy,  fascinated  l)y  the 
Yankee's  discourse,  could  not  bear  to  lose 
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a  word  of  it.  Dodge — "  GeuTal  "  he  called 
himself,  as  he  spoke  of  those  days — Gen'ral 
Dodge  had  served  in  many  of  tlio  wars  of 
the  Sontli  American  Republic  ;  he  had  been 
•witli  Bolivar  and  against  him;  he  had 
made  and  lost  his  fortune  three  successive 
times,  had  taken  part  in  a  buccaneer  expe- 
dition to  Mexico,  was  imprisoned  and  con- 
demned to  death,  and  saved  by  an  earth- 
quake that  left  the  jail  and  one  quarter  of 
Santa  Fe  in  ruins.  As  to  his  shipwrecks 
and  adventures  with  pirates,  his  hunting 
exploits,  his  raids  either  with  Indians*  or 
against  them,  they  were  legion  ;  and  cer- 
tainly to  these  narratives  he  imparted  a 
"  gusto "  and  an  expression  which  gave 
them  a  marvellous  power,  occasionally  cor- 
roborated as  they  vv^cre  by  material  evidence, 
as  when  he  showed  where  he  had  lost  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  of  liis  left  hand,  the 
terrible  cicatrix  in  the  back  of  his  head 
from  an  Indian's  attempt  to  scalp  him,  and 
the  mark  of  a  bullet  which  had  traversed 
his  body  from  the  neck  to  the  opposite 
collar-bone.  There  was  no  disbelieving  a 
man  whose  every  joint  and  limb  could  come 
into  court  as  his  witnesses,  not  to  say  that 
he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  few  love  to 
contradict.  If  he  were,  at  some  times, 
rather  boastful  on  the  score  of  his  courage 
and  daring,  he  was,  at  others,  eqiially  frank 
as  to  his  shoii;-comings  in  honesty,  and  he 
told  with  an  astonishing  frankness  of  some 
acts  which,  had  they  not  been  committed 
in  unsettled  and  semi-civilized  lands,  would 
worthily  have  been  requited  by  the  galleys. 

"  Well,  old  Eamskin  !  "  said  he,  address- 
ing M'Kinlay — for  while  he  talked  he  drank 
freely,  and  was  already  in  his  third  bottle 
of  Bargnndy,  warmed  up  with  occasional 
^*  flashes  ■'  of  brandy — "  Well,  old  Eamskin, 
I'd  guess  you'd  rather  be  perched  on  a  tall 
stool  in  your  countmg-house  than  up  on  a 
rock,  watching  for  an  Indian  scout  party  ; 
but  mark  me,  it's  all  prejudice,  and  for  my 
part  I'd  rather  put  a  ball  in  a  red-skin  than 
I'd  torture  a  white  man  with  law  and 
parchments."  He  here  diversified  his  per- 
sonal recollections  by  some  anecdotes  of 
lawyers,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  their 
fellow-citizens  hold  them  "Far-West,"  the 
whole  winding  up  with  a  declaration  that 
such  creatures  "  warn't  in  natur,"  and  only 
grew  out  of  a  rank,  rotten,  and  stagnant 
condition  of  society,  which,  Avhen  only  stir- 
red by  any  healthy  l)reeze  of  public  opinion, 
either  "left  'em  or -lynched  'em."  He 
turned  round  for  the  approval  of  his  host 
to  this  sentiment,  and  now  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  quitted  the  talde. 

"  If  you  had  not  been  so  energetic  in 
your    censures    of     my    profession,    sir," 


said  M'KiTday,  "you  might  have  heard 
Mr.  Luttrell  asking  us  to  excuse  his  ab- 
sence for  a  few  minutes  while  he  spoke  to 
his  son." 

Perhaps  the  American  felt  this  rebuke 
as  a  sharp  one,  for  he  sat  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  when  he  said,  "  Am  I  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to-night  when  I 
weigh  anchor  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  intend  to  leave  when  vou 
do." 

"  Your  business  is  done  then  ?" 

"It  is." 

"  And  mine,  too,"  said  the  American ; 
and  each  looked  at  the  other,  to  see  who 
first  would  divulge  his  secret. 

"I  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
guardianship  of  his  son,  whom,  by  the  way, 
I  never  suspected  to  be  the  boy  we  picked 
up  at  sea,"  said  M'Kinlay,  thus  endeavoring 
by  a  half  confidence,  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  the  American's. 

"He'll  not  want  such  giiardianship,  I 
promise  you,  when  he  lives  a  few  years  with 
me." 

"  With  you  !     Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Just  what  I  say,  stranger;  that-  he's 
coming  aboard  the  Squash,  bound  now  for 
the  Isthmus  ;•  and,  I  repeat  it,  five  years 
with  Hairy  Dodge  will  turn  him  out  a  long 
sight  cuter  than  if  he  passed  his  'prentice- 
ship  even  with  yourself. " 

"  It  is  a  strange  notion  of  Mr,  Luttrell's 
— a  very  strange  notion."  ' 

The  American  raised  himself  up  in  his 
seat,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  re- 
sent the  S2^eech,but  he  repressed  the  tempta- 
tion, and  merely  said,  "  We're  going  to  have 
lighter  weather  than  we  came  over  in,  and 
a  fine  bright  night  besides." 

•"I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the 
other ;  and  now  each  sat  and  sii:)ped  his 
wine  in  silence. 

Leaving  them  thus,  let  us  turn  one  mo- 
ment to  Luttrell,  as  he  stood  at  the  win- 
dow of  his  room,  with  his  boy  beside  him.. 
There  was  neither  lamp  nor  candle,  but  a 
strong  moonlight  streamed  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  their  shadoAvs  were  distinctly 
marked  upon  the  floor. 

"'  Why  is  Molly  crying  so  bitterly,  papa  ? 
Sure  I'm  not  going  away  for  ever  ! "  said 
Harry. 

"I  hope  not — I  think  not;  but  when 
l^eople  part  some  are  always  faint-liearted 
about  the  chances  of  meeting  again." 

"  But  you  are  not,  paj^a  ?  " 

Luttrell  did  not  answer  for  a  few  seconds. 
"Are  you  quite  sure,  Harry,  that  this  life 
is  what  you  like  ?  I  mean,"  said  he,  cor- 
recting himself  quickly — "I  mean,  would 
you  not  rather  live  here  till  you  were  a 
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man,  and  make  Arran  yonv  home,  as  it  is 
mine  now  ? '' 

"Xo,  papa.  I'd  like  to  see  the  coun- 
tries that  tlic  Cai)tain  told  of,  and  see 
some  of  the  things  he  did,  and  then  come 
back  very  rich,  and  build  a  tine  castle  here, 
and  a  great  pier  out  in  the  sea,  and  have 
the  finest  cutter  that  ever  sailed. " 

"  But,  before  all  this  can  come  to  pass, 
bethink  you  what  a  hard  life  is  before 
jou — what  days  of  storm  and  nights  of 
weariness.  You  may  be  hardly  used,  and 
have  none  to  pity  you — be  ill,  and  not 
have  one  to  speak  kindly  to  you.  Are  you 
ready  for  all  this,  Harry  ?  " 

"  i  suppose  I  must  bear  it  if  I  want  to  be 
a  man  ; ''  and  he  drew  himself  up  proudly 
as  he  spoke. 

"  You'll  have  to  remember,  too,  sir,  that 
you  are  a  gentleman,"  said  Luttrell,  almost 
sternly  ;  "  that  there  are  scores  of  mean 
and  shabby  things  the  fellows  around  may 
do,  a  Luttrell  must  not  stoop  to.  Keep 
your  word  when  you  once  pledge  it  ;  in- 
sult no  man  willingly  ;  fight  him  who  in- 
sults you  ;  and  never,  if  it  be  your  fortune 
to  command  others,  never  say  '  Go, '  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  but  '  Come.'" 

"I'll  not  forget  that,"  said  the  boy, 
seriously. 

"  Keep  this  purse,  Harry.  It  was  one 
your  mother  knitted,  many  years  ago.  The 
few  guineas  that  are  in  it  spend  wlien  and 
how  you  like  ;  only  remember  that  when 
gone  they  cannot  easily  be  replaced  by  me. 
And  now  give  me  a  kiss,  for  they  must  see 
us  part  easily." 

The  boy  sprang  into  his  arms,  and  held 
him  fast  in  his  embrace,  while  he  kissed 
him  over  and  over ;  and  Luttrell  parted 
the  hair  upon  his  forehead,  kissing  him 
tenderly  there,  as  he  muttered  a  few  words 
beneath  liis  breath. 

"  There,  go  back  to  them  Harry,  and 
tell  them  I  will  join  them  presently." 

As  Harry  left  the  room,  Luttrell  lighted 
his  lamp,  and  sat  downathis  talkie  to  write. 
It  was  to  Vyner  he  addressed  liimself,  and 
intended  to  be  as  brief  as  miglit  be — very 
little,  indeed,  more  than  the  intimation  that 
he  had  accepted  the  trust  proposed  to  him, 
and  begged  in  turn  Vyner  would  do  as  much 
by  him,  and  consent  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  boy,  should  he  be  left  fatherless. 

"I  ask  this  with  all  the  more  con- 
fidence," wrote  he,  "  that  your  kind  in- 
terest in  poor  Harry  is  so  fresh  in  my  mind, 
and  all  your  generous  offers  to  befriend 
him  are  the  only  cheering  thoughts  that 
occur  to  me  in  this,  one  of  the  gloomiest 
moments  of  my  life. 


against  a  world 
and  ruined  his 
lessons   he   has 


"  An  American  trading  captain,  led 
hither  by  an  accident,  has  ca])tivated  the 
boy's  imagination  by  stories  of  travel  and 
adventure,  and  I  have  consented  to  let 
Harry  go  with  him.  To  remain  here  and 
live  as  I  have  done  was  open  to  him  ;  he 
could  have  succeeded  me  in  this  wild  spot 
without  the  bitterness  of  feeling  the  fall 
that  led  to  it  ;  but,  in  the  restless  spirit 
of  our  race,  he  might  some  day  or  other 
have  emerged,  and  I  dreaded  to  imagine 
what  a  semi-savage  Luttrell  would  be  ; 
strong  of  limb,  vigorous,  daring,  and 
ignorant,  with  joride  of  blood  and  poverty 
to  stimulate  him.  What  is  there  he  might 
not  have  done  in  a  fancied  retribution 
that  had  crushed  his  race 
family — for  such  were  the 
been  learning  from  his 
cradle,  the  only  teachings  he  has  ever  had  ! 

"-  The  hardships  of  life  at  sea  will  be 
better  training  than  these.  The  boy  is 
very  like  me.  I  would  sorrow  over  it, 
Vyner,  if  I  did  not  count  on  that  resem- 
blance for  your  love  to  him.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  we  are  not  like.  Harry 
can  forgive  an  injury.  Who  knows,  how- 
ever, what  he  might  become  were  he  to 
grow  up  in  daily  contact  with  me  ?  for  I 
dreaded  to  mark  \\oif  each  year  seemed  to 
develop  the  Luttrell  more  and  more  in  his 
nature.  Xow  p.ride  of  birth  with  pros- 
perity may  lead  to  intolerance  and  o])pres- 
sion,  but  leash  it  with  poverty  and  it  will 
conduce  to  violence,  perhaps  to  crime. 

"  Before  the  mast  he  will  see  things  dif- 
ferently. Night-watches  and  hard  junk  are 
stern  teachers.  To  rescue  him  from  my 
iniluence,  to  save  him  from  me,  I  send  him 
away,  and  leave  myself  childless.  I  can 
scarcely  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  fol- 
low me  in  these  reasonings.  How  could 
you,  happy  as  you  are  in  every  accident  of 
your  life,  blessed  in  everything  that  gives 
value  to  existence  ?  I  feel  I  shall  never 
see  him  again  ;  but  I  feel,  too,  just  as  con- 
fidently, that  at  someday  or  other — distant 
it  may  be — you  and  he  will  meet  and  talk 
of  me,  speaking  in  love  and  affection,  for- 
giving much,  pitying  all. 

"  Say  nothing  of  this  guardianship  to 
your  wife,  lest  it  should  lead  her  to  speak 
of  me  ;  or,  at  all  events,  wait  till  I  am 
gone.  Talk  of  me  then  they  may,  for  there 
is  no  voice  so  eloquent  to  defend  as  the 
wind  that  sighs  through  the  long  grass  over 
our  graves  ! 

"I  have  made  a  v/ill,  not  very  formally, 
perhaps,  but  there  is  none  likely  to  con- 
test it.  What  a  grand  immunity  there  is 
in  beggary  !  and  Cane  and  Co.  will,  I  ap- 
preliend,  if  called  upon,  vouch  for  me  in 
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that  character.  There  are  several  law- 
suits which  have  dragged  on  their  slow 
course  for  tv/o  generations  of  us.  I  believe 
I  myself  continued  the  contests  rather  as 
obligations  of  honor  than  aught  else.  Harry 
was  not  trained  with  such  principles,  how- 
ever, and  I  shall  leave  to  your  discretion 
whether  our  claims  be  abandoned  or  main- 
tained. 

''  Last,  but  far  from  least  of  all,  the 
family  to  which  Harry's  mother  belonged 
contains  many  very  bold,  restless,  and  I 
might  say  dangerous,  men.  One  of  tlie 
reasons  of  my  retirement  to  this  lonely 
spot  was  the  security  I  possessed  in  the 
midst  of  my  own  wild  islanders  against 
demands  not  always  urged  with  modera- 
tion. They  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
near  relationship  to  my  boy,  if  they  can 
make  it  a  source  of  profit ;  or,  failing  that, 
to  convert  it  to  a  matter  of  menace.  On 
every  account,  therefore,  I  entreat  that  he 
may  not  come  back  here,  or,  if  so,  but 
passingly. 

"  I  hope  he  will  never  sell  these  islands  ; 
they  would  be  a  sorry  commodity  in  tlie 
market,  and  they  are  tlie  oldest  ]iossessions 
of  our  name  in  this  kingdom.  When  Hen- 
ry the  Second  sent  John  de  Luttrell  as  En- 
voy to  Rome but  where  am  I  straying  to  ? 

The  shouts  that  ring  without  tell  me  that 
all  is  ready  for  their  departure,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  I  shall  be  alone  in  the 
world.  Think  of  me  sometimes,  dear 
friend,  even  if  the  thought  come  in  your 
happy  hours  to  dash  its  joys  with  sadness  ; 
but  do  not  speak  of — last  of  all,  do  not 
write  to — 

"Yours,  while  he  lives, 

"  JoHK  Hamilton  Luttrell. 

"  I  am  lialf  ashamed  to  add  one  other  re- 
quest ;  but  if  my  cheeks  grow  red  as  I 
write,  my  heart  will  be  the  calmer  when  it 
is  written.  Be  a  friend  to  my  boy  in  all 
ways  that  your  kindness,  your  sympatliy, 
your  counsel  can  dictate.  Guide,  direct, 
encourage,  or,  if  need  be,  reprove  him  ;  l')ut 
never,  wliatever  you  do,  aid  him  Avitli  your 
purse.  It  is  on  this  condition  alone  I  com- 
mit him  to  you.     Remember  ! " 

"They  are  growing  impatient,  papa," 
said  the  boy,  entering  the  room  half  timid- 
ly. *'  It  is  nigli  flood,  and  we  shall  want 
all  the  ebb  to  take  us  round  the  Caskets." 

"  And  are  you  so  impatient  to  be  off, 
Il.trry  ?  "  said  he  in  a  low  soft  voice  ;  "  do 
you  wish  to  leave  me,  Harry  ?" 

"  Not  if  you  would  have  me  stay,  papa  ; 
but  I  thought,  I  used  to  think  at  least — . 
that " 


"  That  we  made  but  little  companionship 
together,  you  would  say,"  said  Luttrell, 
mildly;  "tliat  we  lived' too  much  apart. 
Well,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  quite  true."  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  sort  of  effort,  and  in  a 
changed  voice,  continued,  "If  I  should  be 
no  more  here  when  you  come  back,  Harry, 
do  not  let  this  old  place  fall  to  ruin.  It  has 
sheltered  me  during  many  a  year  of  sorrow, 
and  sorrow  has  a  very  attaching  quality  !  " 

"  Papa,  I  will  not  go.  I  will  not  leave 
you  !  "  said  the  boy,  falling  on  his  neck,  and 
kissing  him  over  and  over. 

"  You  must  be  manly,  sir,"  said  Luttrell, 
rising  and  disengaging  himself  from  the 
boy's  embrace.  "When  men  jjromisc,  they 
are  bound  to  keep  their  word." 

The  tone,  the  look,  the  gesture,  full  as 
much  as  the  stern  words  themselves,  re- 
called Harry  to  himself,  and  he  drew  his 
hand  roughly  across  his  eyes,  and  stepping 
back,  stationed  himself,  as  he  was  wont,  to 
hear  his  father's  commands. 

"I  have  written  to  Sir Gervais Vyner the 
letter  you  see  here,  asking  him  to  be  your 
guardian  in  case  I  should  die  before  your 
return.  I  have  reason  to  hope  he  will  not 
refuse  me.  If  he  accept,  you  will  obey  him 
in  all  things.  You  would  obey  me,  at  all 
events.  Whenever  you  return  to  England, 
seek  him  out,  and  learn  to  know  him  as  the 
last  friend  I  had  left  me." 

"I  will,  sir." 

The  calm  and  resolute  tone  of  the  boy 
seemed  for  an  instant  almost  to  overcome 
the  father,  who  stood  and  stared  steadfastly 
at  him, 

"  I  have  told  Sir  Gervais,"  he  continued, 
that  he  will  find  you  honorable,  truthful, 
and  brave  ;  see  that  my  words  be  borne  out. 
And  I  have  besought  him  to  give  you  all 
that  liis  friendship  can  bestow  ;  but  on  no 
account — mind  this,  boy — on  lio  account 
assist  you  with  money.  You  hear  me, 
Harry  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir.   I  will  not  forget  your  words." 

"  If  you  should  have  any  immediate  call 
for  money,  I  have  told  your  captain  I  Avill 
repay  him  for  Avhat  he  will  advance  you  ;  be 
thrifty,  for  I  have  but  little  to  live  on,  as 
you  will  discover  one  of  these  days  when  it 
is  all  your  own." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  broke  in  Mr.  M'Kinlay, 
as  lie  bustled  into  the  room,  all  coated  and 
muffled  for  tlic  journey.  "  Will  you  par- 
don me  if  I  say  we  shall  lose  the  tide  if  we 
delay  ?  This  young  gentlemair's  luggage  is 
all  on  board,  and  if  there  be  no  very  urgent 
reason  for  deferring  our  departure,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  favor  to  say  good-bye." 

"  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  yotir 
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luisto,  sir,"  said  Lnttrell  with  a  faint  smile. 
'•  Tiiis  is  a  place  where  few  would  care  to 
dally.  I  have  been  saying  a  few  words  to 
my  son,  before  he  leaves  me.  This  is  the 
cause  of  your  delay." 

"  My  dear  sir,  1  offer  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies, and  beg  to  retire  at  once." 

"  They  are  all  said,  sir.  Harry  and  I 
have  notliing  more  of  any  consequence  to 
talk  over,  "if  Sir  Gervais  had  not  been 
here  himself,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  I'd  have  asked 
you  to  paint  us  somewhat  less  savage 
than  we  are.  Oh,  here  comes  the  cap- 
tain." 

"  I  say,  youngster,"  cried  Dodge,  enter- 
ing, "if  you  ain't  bent  on  kissin'  the  ugli- 
est population  I  ever  saw  since  I  left  the 
Feejees,  just  step  out  by  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  down 
to  the  shore.  Good  day,  sir.  You  shall 
have  news  of  us.  Let  mo  see  ;  it  will  be  a 
matter  "oi  six  months  or  so.  But  I'll  have 
a  sharp  look  out  after  the  'buoy/  and  he'll 
do  well,  you'll  see.  Don't  you  be  sur- 
ju-ised  if  yoiig  see  him  a  comin'  in  some  fine 
morning  with  a  green  monkey  or  a  fur- 
caped  baboon.  Cheer  up,  sir  !  Don't 
let  the  buoy  see  you  down-hearted," 
whispered  he.  '"'  Come  along,  Harry  ! 
Be  lively,  my  lad  ;  out  of  that  window, 
and  let  me  find  you  aboard  Avhen  I  get 
down." 

"  Be  kind  to  him  ! "  muttered  Luttrell, 
aa  he  drew  his  hand  hastily  across  his 
eyes. 

"Lord  love  ye!  I'm  the  kindest  critter 
that  ever  breathed.  The  whole  time  I  was 
with  the  Choctaws  I  never  scalped  an 
enemy.  I  couldn't  bear  it ;  and  when- 
ever I  cut  a  fellow's  head  off,  I  turned 
him  right  round,  so  that  I  shouldn't  see 
his  face.  Soft-hearted,  warn't  it  ?  But 
that's  my  natur'.  There,  I  hear  them 
heaving  short ;  so  good-bye,  for  the  last 
time." 

"Harry,  Harry — one  word " 

"  He's  gone,  poor  fellow  ;  don't  break 
down  his  courage.  Good-bye.  Don't  call 
him  back. " 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Luttrell,  as  he  sunk 
down  into  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  For  awhile  all  was  still ; 
then  suddenly  a  wild  cheer,  a  cry,  in  which 
the  wail  of  sorrov/  was  blended  with  the 
swell  of  the  deep  voices  crying  out ;  and 
Luttrell  arose,  and  flung  open  his  window. 
The  higger  w\is  under  weigh.  The  shadow 
of  her  full  canvas  moved  slowly  along, 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  at  least  to  eyes 
that  were  now  dimmed  with  tears  ;  and 
when  he  turned  away  to  Avipe  them,  she 
was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


A   WELCOME   HOME. 


To  welcome  Sir  Gervais  Vyner  Iiome,  the 
ladies  had  invited  Sir  AVithin  Wardle  to 
dinner — one  of  those  privileged  little  family 
meetings,  to  be  of  which  one  must  be  an 
honored  guest — and  so,  indeed,  did  the  old 
baronet  with  his  fine  tact  understand  it ; 
for  he  Avas  very  skillful  in  comprehending 
all  those  situations  which  make  the  so-to- 
say  diplomacy  of  daily  life. 

He  knew  that  he  was  admitted  to  that 
very  pleasant  brevet  rank,  the  friend  of  the 
family,  before  whom  everything  can  be  said 
and  talked  over  ;  and  he  showed  by  innu- 
merable little  traits  how  he  valued  his  pro- 
motion, and,  with  a  suljtlety  all  his  own, 
talked  of  himself  and  his  own  affairs  with 
an  easy  confidence  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Here  we  arc,  all  in  secret  committee : 
we  may  speak  as  freely  as  we  like." 

The  dinner  Avas  a  very  pleasant  one. 
Vyner  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his  Irish 
experiences,  spoke  of  everything  and  every 
one  but  Luttrell,  for  his  \fQfi.  a  name  that 
was  ncA^er  mentioned  amongst  them.  In- 
deed, in  the  Avrong  that  the  Courtenays  had 
done  him  was  the  seal  that  closed  their 
lips  ;  for  while  we  can  talk,  and  talk  flu- 
ently of  those  who  have  injured  us,  of  such 
as  Ave  have  ourselves  injured,  we  are  dumb„ 

Sir  Within  saAV,  Avith  the  old  craft  of  his 
trade,  that  there  Avas  a  reserve ;  he  smelt 
it  like  a  secret  treaty,  but  it  did  not  touch 
him,  and  he  Avas  indifferent  about  it.  He 
joined  with  the  ladies  warmly  in  their  de- 
preciation of  Ireland  as  a  residence,  and 
laughingly  concurred  in  their  insistance 
that  they  were  never  to  be  asked  to  go  there. 

As  to  the  i^roject  of  adopting  the  little 
peasant  girl,  they  made  it  the  subject  of 
much  pleasant  banter  ;  for,  of  course,  Vy- 
ner was  totally  unable  to  reply  to  one-tenth 
of  the  questions  which  the  matter  sug- 
gested. 

"We  will  suppose,  she  is  very  pretty, 
and,  what  is  still  harder  to  believe,  we  will 
suppose  that  she'll  groAV  up  prettier,  what 
is  to  come  of  it  ?  what  do  you  intend  her 
to  be  ?  "  said  Georgina. 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Within,  "let  us  look  a 
little  to  what  Italians  call  epoi!'' 

"  When  well  brought  up,  and  well  edu- 
cated, she  might  surely  be  a  governess," 
said  Lady  V}aier,  coming  to  her  husband's 
rescue. 

"And  was  it  worth  while  to  withdraw 
her  from  the  drudgery  she  knew,  to  enter 
upon  a  slavery  that  she  never  heard  of  ?  " 
I  asked  Georgina. 
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"To  tell  trntli/'saicl  Vyner,  ''I  must 
confess  I  was  thinking  nioro  of  the  I^enctit 
to  Ada,  the  advantage  she  would  have  in 
a  joyous,  higli-spirited  crcaturo  of  her  own 
age,  that  might  make  her  hours  of  lessons 
more  full  of  emulation,  and  her  play  hours 
pleasanter." 

Sir  Within  bowed  a  courteous  assent  to  a 
speech  i:)rincipally  addressed  to  himself. 

"And,"  continued  Sir  Gervais,  bolder 
for  this  encouragement,  "and  as  to  fore- 
casting what  is  to  happen  to  any  of  us, 
even  if  we  be  alive,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  hence,  I  really  own  I  don't  think  it 
is  called  for. " ' 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Sir  Within. 
"I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  live  about 
five-and-thirty  years  more,  and  even  specu- 
lated on  how  I  am  to  live  it." 

"Do  let  us  hear  your  plan,"  said  Georg- 
ina,  with  a  slight  flush  of  eagerness  in  her 
face. 

"  I  have  two,"  said  he  ;  "'  and  as  there  is 
not  a  little  to  be  said  for  each,  I  hesitate 
between  them." 

"  A¥e  cannot  pretend  to  be  of  any  use  in 
counselling  you,  unfortunately,"  said  Lady 
Vyner;  "but  if  there  be  anything  which 
what  you  slightingly  call  'woman's  wit' 
can  add  to  your  own  reasonings,  we  offer  it 
freely. " 

"i  am  deeply,  infinitely  gratified  ;  your 
kindness  is  most  acceptable.  My  first  plan 
is  one  with  whose  details  I  am  but  too  con- 
versant.    It  is  to  live  an  old  bachelor." 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  looked  down.  They  did  not  very 
well  sec  what  was  to  be  said,  and  they  said 
nothing,  though,  by  his  silence,  he  seemed 
to  expect  a  remark. 

"  Well,"  said  Vyner,  trying  to  break  the 
aAvkward  paiise,  "you  at  least  know  its 
resources,  and  what  such  a  mode  of  life 
can  offer." 

"A  good  deal,"  resumed  Sir  Within. 
*'A  well  cultivated  selfishness  has  very 
great  resources,  if  one  has  only  sufficient 
means  to  indulge  them.  You  can,  what  is 
called,  live  well,  consult  the  climate  that 
suits  you,  frequent  the  society  that  you  like, 
know  the  people  that. you  care  to  know, 
buy  the  picture,  the  horse,  the  statue  that 
takes  your  fancy.  You  can  do  anything 
and  be  anything* but  one." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"Be  .happy — that  is  denied  you!  I  am 
not,  of  course,  speculating  on  any  supreme 
bliss.  I  leave  all  these  divine  notions  to 
novelists  and  play-writers  ;  but  I  speak  of 
that  moderate  share  of  daily  contentment 
which  we  in  our  mundane  humility  call 
happiness  ;  this  you  cannot  have. " 


"But,  if  I  misfake  not,  you  have  giveji 
all  the  ingredients  of  it  in  your  late  de- 
scription," said  Georgina. 

"And  the  Chinese  cook  got  all  the  in- 
gredients to  make  a  plum-pudding,  but  he 
forgot  to  tie  the  bag  that  held  them  ;  so  is  it 
the  old  bachelor's  life  has  no  completeness ; 
it  wants  what  the  French  call  VenHemble." 

"Then  Avhy  not  tie  the  bag.  Sir  With- 
in ?  "  asked  Lady  Vyner,  laughing. 

The  old  diplomatist's  eyes  sparkled  with 
a  wicked  drollery,  and  his  mouth  curved 
into  a  half-mnlicious  smile,  when  Sir  Ger- 
vais quietly  said, — 

"  She  means,  why  not  marry  ?  '•' 

"Ah,  marry!"  exclaimed  he,  throwing 
up  his  eyebrows  Avith  an  air  that  said, 
"here  is  a  totally  new  field  before  us!" 
and  then,  as  quickly  recovering,  he  said, 
"  Yes,  certainly.  There  is  marriage  !  But, 
somehow,  I  always  think  on  this  subject  of 
a  remark  Charles  de  Eochefoucauld  once 
made  me.  He  said  he  was  laid  up  once 
with  an  attack  of  gout  in  a  chateau  near 
Nancy,  without  a  single  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance, and,  to  beguile  the  Aveary  hours,  ho 
used  to  play  chess  Avith  himself,  so  that  at 
last  he  fancied  that  he  Avas  very  fond  of 
the  game.  When  he  came  Up  to  Paris 
afterwards,  he  engaged  a  person  to  come 
every  day  and  play  with  him  ;  but  to  his 
horror  he  discoA'ered  that  he  could  no 
longer  win  Avhen  ho  pleased,  and  he  gave 
up  the  pursuit  and  never  resumed  it.  This 
is,  joerhiips,  one  of  the  discoveries  men  like 
myself  make  Avhen  they  marry." 

"  Not  if  they  marry  wisely.  Sir  Within," 
said  Lady  Vyner. 

"I  declare,"  broke  in  Georgina,  hastily, 
"  I  think  Sir  Within  is  right.  Telling  a 
person  to  marry  Avisely  is  saying,  '  Go  and 
Avin  that  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  tlie 
lottery.'" 

"At  all  events,"  said  Vyner,  "'you'll 
never  do  it  if  you  don't  take  a  ticket." 

"But  to  do  that,"  said  Lady  Vyner, 
laughingly,  "one  ought  to  dream  of  a 
lucky  number,  or  consult  a  sorceress  at 
least?' 

"All !  if  you  Avould  but  be  the  sorceress. 
Lady  Vyner,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  mingled 
seriousness  and  drollery. 

"And  tell  you,  I  suj^pose,  Avhen  you 
ought  to  venture  ?  " 

"Just  so." 

"  Am  I  so  certain  that  you  Avould  respect 
my  divination  ?  A  prophet  can't  afford  to 
be  slighted." 

"I  promise,"  said  he;  and  rising  from 
his  seat,  he  extended  his  nght  hand  in  im- 
itation of  a  famous  incident  of  the  period, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Je  jure  !" 
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•'It  is  then  agreed,''  suid  she,  quietly, 
but  vv'ith  a,  slight  show  of  humor.  ''If  it 
should  ever  be  revealed  to  me — intimated 
to  my  inner  consciousness  is  the  phrase,  I 
believe — that  a  particular  person  was 
Heaven-sent  for  your  especial  happiness, 
I'll  immediately  go  and  tell  you." 

"  And  I'll  marry  her." 

"  Her  consent  is,  of  course,  not  in  ques- 
tior  whatever,"  said  Georgina ;  '"but  I 
think  so-  gallant  a  person  as  Sir  "Within 
might  have  mentioned  it." 

"  So  I  should,  if  Lady  A^yncr  hadn't 
said  she  Avas  Heaven-sent.  AVhen  the 
whole  thing  became  destiny,  it  was  only 
obedience  was  called  for." 

''You're  a  lucky  fellow,"  cried  Vyner, 
"if  you're  not  married  off  before  Easter. 
There's  nothing  so  dangerous  as  giving  a 
commission  cf  this  kind  to  a  vvoman." 

"  Sir  Within  knov.^s  he  can  trust  me  ; 
he  knows  that  I  feel  all  the  responsibility 
of  my  charge.  It  is  very  possible  that  I 
may  be  too  exacting — too  difRcult " 

"  I  pray  you  do  so,"  cried  he,  with  much 
eagerness. 

"  Do  you  see  how  he  wants  to  get  off  ?" 
said  Vyner  _;  "like  certain  capricious  ladies, 
he'd  like  to  see  all  the  wares  in  the  shop, 
and  buy  nothing." 

"  I  fancy  it^s  pretty  much  what  he  has 
done  already,"  said  Georgina,  in  a  half- 
whisper  ;  but  the  butler  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion  by  announcing  that  Mr.  M'Kin-, 
lay  had  just  arrived. 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?  " 
said  Georgina  to  her  sister. 

"  If  you  like  ;  but  he'll  certainly  come 
in  to  tea,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  it  is  at  least  a  reprieve,"  said  she, 
with  a  dreary  sigh  ;  and  they  retired. 

As  they  left  by  one  door,  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
entered  the  room  by  the  other.  After  a 
cordial  greeting,  Sir  Gervais  presented  him 
to  Sir  Within,  and  began  to  question  him 
about  his  journey. 

"  Well,  Sir  Gervais,"  said  he,  after  a 
long-drawn  breath,  "  it  is  no  exaggeration 
if  I  say,  that  I  have  not  another  client  in 
the  world  for  whom  I  would  iindergo  the 
same  fatigues,  not  to  say  dangers." 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  has  been  on 
an  excursion  of  some  peril  and  much  hard- 
ship," said  Sir  Yjwqt  to  Sir  Within. 

"  Ah  ?    In  Canada,  I  presume." 

"]S^o,_  sir,"  resumed  M'Kinlay,  "far 
worse — infinitely  worse  than  Canada." 

"  You  speak  of  Newfoundland,  perhaps." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  I  mean  Ireland,  and 
not  merely  Ireland  itself — though  I  believe 
a  glutton  in  barbarism  might  satiate  him- 
self there — but  vv^orse   again,   sir — I  have 


been  over  to  visit  some  islands,  wretched 
rocks  without  vegetation — well  would  it  be 
could  I  say  without  inhabitants — oft'  the 
west  coast,  and  in,  actually  in  the  wild 
Atlantic  Ocean  ! " 

"  The  Arran  Islands,"  interposed  Vyner, 
who  saw  that  Sir  AVithin  was  doubtful  of 
the  geography. 

"Yes,  sir  ;  had  they  called  them  the 
Barren  Islands  there  would  have  been  some 
fitness  in  the  designation."  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
appeared  the  better  for  his  very  small 
drollery,  and  drank  off  a  bumper  of  claret, 
which  also  seemed  to  do  him  good. 

"And  was  the  estate  you  wished  to  pur- 
chase in  these  wild  regions  ?  "  asked  Sir 
AVithin. 

"  No  ;  my  friend's  mission  to  Arran  was 
only  remotely  connected  with  the  purchase. 
In  fact,  he  v/ent  in  search  of  aii  old  friend 
of  mine,  whose  assistance  I  needed,  and 
whose  caprice  it  was  to  retire  to  that  deso- 
late spot,  and  leave  a  world  in  which  he 
might  have  been  a  very  conspicuous  figure. 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  his  name,  though, 
perhaps,  you  might  never  have  heard  it 
before.  Si'Kinlay  will,  however,  give  us 
an  account  of  his  reception,  and  all  that  he 
saw  there." 

"My  troubles  began,'-' said  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay, "almost  immediately  after  we  parted. 
You  remember  that  on  our  last  evening,  at 
AVestport  it  Avas,  that  the  Avaiter  informed 
me  a  gentlemaii  then  in  the  house  had 
engaged  a  lugger  to  take  him  over  to  Innis- 
more,  the  very  island  I  wanted  to  reach. 
I  commissioned  the  man  to  arrange  if  he 
could  with  the  gentleman  to  accept  me  as 
a  fellow-traveller.  It  was  settled,  accord- 
ingly, that  we  were  to  sail  with  the  ebb  tide 
at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  My  first 
shock,  on  reaching  the  pier,  Avas  to  see  what 
they  called  the  lugger.  She  was  a  half- 
decked  tub  !  I  say  tub,  for  her  whole 
length  Avas  certainly  not  double  her  breadth. 
She  Avas  tarred  all  over,  her  sails  Avere 
patched,  her  ropes  knotted,  and  for  ballast 
she  had  some  Ijlocks  of-  granite  in  a  bed  of 
shingle,  Avhich  shifted  even  as  she  lay  surg- 
ing in  the  harbor.  They — the  sailors,  I 
mean — ansAvered  my  questions  so  rudely, 
and  with  so  much  ferocity  of  look  and  de- 
meanor, that  I  Avas  actually  afraid  to  refuse 
I  going  on  board,  lest  they  should  take  it  as 
■  an  offence,  though  I  Avould  Avillingly  haA'e 
giA'en  five  guineas  to  be  excused  the 
expedition,  and  Avait  for  a  more  respon- 
sible-looking craft.  My  fellow-traveller, 
too,  a  very  rough-looking,  and  evidently 
sea-faring  man,  settled  the  point,  as,  seeing 
my  hesitation,  he  said,  '  Well,  sir,  ain't  the 
boat  good  enough  for  you  ?  AVhy  don't  you 
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step  aboard  ?  '  The  faces  of  the  bystanders 
quickly  decided  me,  and  I  went  down  tiic 
])lank  praying  for  my  safety,  and  cursing 
the  day  I  ever  saw  IreLwid." 

Our  reader  Avould  jirobably  not  tliank  us 
to  follow  Mr.  M'Kinlay  in  his  narrative, 
Avhich,  indeed,  only  contained  sorrows  com- 
mon to  many  besides  himself — the  terrors 
of  being  shipwrecked  added  to  tlio  miseries 
of  sea-sickness.  He  told  how,  through  all 
his  agonies,  lie  overheard  the  discussions 
that  overwhelmed  him  with  terror,  whether 
they  could  "carry"  this,  or  "take  in" 
that ;  if  such  a  thing  would  "  hold,"  or 
such  another  "  give  way  ;  "  and  lastly, 
whether  it  were  better  to  bear  away  for 
Cork  or  Bantry,  or  stand  out  to  open  sea, 
and — Heaven  knows  where  !  "  Terrors 
that  will  keep  me,"  cried  he,  "in  night- 
mares for  the  rest  of  my  life  ! 

"'  At  last — it  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
fill  the  measure  of  my  fears — 1  heard  a 
sailor  say,  '  There  !  she's  over  at  last ! ' 
'  Who's  over  ? '  cried  I. 

"  '  The  fishing  boat  that  was  down  to 
leeward,  sir,'  answered  he.  'They're  all 
lost.' 

"'Lucky  for  them,'  said  I  to  myself, 
'  if  it's  over  so  soon.  This  prolonged  agony 
is  a  thousand  deaths.'  '  They're  on  the 
spars  ;  I  see  them  ! '  cried  my  fcllov/-trav- 
cller  ;  'slack  off.'  I  forget  what  he  said, 
but  it  was  to  slack  otf  something,  and  run 
down  for  them.  This  atrocious  proposal 
rallied  me  back  to  strength  again,  and  I 
opposed  it  with  an  energy,  indeed  with  a 
virulence,  that  actually  astonished  myself. 
I  asked  by  what  right  he  took  the  command 
of  the  lugger,  and  why  he  presumed  to  im.- 
peril  my  life — valuable  to  a  number  of 
people — for  God  knows  what  or  whom.  I 
vowed  the  most  terrific  consequences  when 
M^e  got  on  shore  again,  and  declared  I  would 
have  him  indicted  for  a  constructive  man- 
slaughter, if  not  worse.  I  grew  bolder  as 
I  saw  the  sailors,  fully  alive  to  our  danger, 
were  disposed  to  t;ike  part  with  mo  against 
him,  wlien  the  fellow,  one  of  the  greatest 
desperadoes  I  ever  met,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
foimd  out,  a  Yankee  pirate  and  slaver — 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  and  presented 
it  at  the  lielmsman,  saying,  '  Down  your 
helm  or  I'll  slioot  you  ! '  and  as  the  man 
ojbeyed,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  '  If  I 
hear  another  word  out  of  your  mouth,  I'll 
put  an  ounce  ball  in  you,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is' — I  think  he  said  'Hairy.'  I  be- 
lieve I  fainted  ;  at  least,  I  only  was  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  around  me  as  I  saw 
them  dragging  on  board  a  half-drowned 
boy,  with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  son  of  Mr.  Lut " 


"There,  there,  M'Kinlay,"  burst  in  Vy- 
ner,  all  this  agitates  you  far  too  much — 
don't  go  on,  I'll  not  permit  you.  To-mor- 
row, after  a  good  sleep,  and  a  hearty  l)reak- 
fast,  I'll  make  you  finish  your  stor}' ;  but 
positively  I'll  not  listen  to  another  word 
now."  The  hastily  thrown  glance  of  dis- 
pleasure showed  the  lawyer  that  this  was  a 
command,  and  he  hung  his  head,  and  mut- 
tered out  an  awkward  concurrence. 

"  Won't  you  take  more  wine,  8ir  Within  ?"' 

"  No  more,  thank  you.  Your  capital 
Bordeaux  has  made  jne  already  exceed  mv 
usual  quantity." 

"  Let  us  ask  the  ladies,  then,  for  a  cup 
of  tea,"  said  Vyner,  as  he  opened  the  door  ; 
and,  as  M'Kinla)^  passed  out,  he  whispered, 
"  I  just  caught  you  in  time  !  " 

The  ladies  received  Mr.  M'Kinlay  vath 
that  sort  of  cool  politenecs  which  is  cruel 
enough  when  extended  to  the  person  one 
sees  every  day,  but  has  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  it  when  accorded  to  him  who  has  just 
come  oft'  a  long  journey. 

Now,  in  the  larger  gatherings  of  the 
Avorld,  social  preferences  are  scarcely  felt, 
but  they  can  be  very  painful  things  in  the 
small,  close  circle  of  a  family  party. 

"You  have  been  to  Ireland,  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay— I  hope  you  were  pleased  with  your 
tour  ?  Won't  you  have  some  tea  ? "  said 
Lady  Vyner,  with  the  same  amount  of  in- 
terest in  each  question. 

"  Mr.  M'Kinlay  must  have  proved  a  most 
amusing  gnest,"  said  Georgina,  in  a  low 
voice  to  Sir  Within,  "or  we  should  have 
seen  you  in  the  drawing-room  somewhat 
earlier." 

"  I  felt  it  an  age,"  said  he,  v/ith  a  little 
bow  and  a  smile,  intended  to  be  of  intense 
captivation, 

"  But  still  you  remained,"  said  she,  with 
a  sort  of  pique. 

"3fafoi  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
excellent  man  got  into  a  story  of  his  adven- 
tures, a  narrative  of  a  shipAvreck  Avhich  had 
not — as  I  was  cruel  enough  to  regret — )}e- 
f alien  him,  and  which,  I  verily  believe, 
might  have  lasted  all  night,  if  by  some 
lucky  chance  he  had  not  approached  so  near 
a  topic  of  some  delicacy,  or  reserve,  that 
your  brother-in-law  closed  'the  seance,'  and 
stopped  him  ;  and  to  this  accident  I  owe 
my  freedom." 

"  I  wonder  what  it  could  have  been  ! " 

"  I  cannot  give  you  the  faintest  clue  to 
it.  Indeed  I  can't  fashion  to  my  imagiiui- 
tion  what  arc  called  family  secrets — very 
possibly  because  T  never  had  a  family." 

Though  Georgina  maintained  the  con- 
versation for  some  time  longer,  keeping  up 
that  little  mime  of  meanins-Iess  remark  and 
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reply  'vvliich  suffices  for  tea-t;iblc  talk,  her 
Avhole  miiul  avus  bent  upon  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  nustery  he  alluded  to.  Taking 
the  opporl unity  of  a  moment  when  8ir 
Within  was  addressiiig  a  remark  to  Lady 
Vyner,  phe  moved  half  carelessly  away 
towards  the  fire-place,  where  Mr.  M'K inlay 
sipped  his  tea  in  solitude,  Sir  Gervais 
being  deep  in  the  columns  of  an  evening 
paper, 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  tired,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  ?"  said  she;  and  simple  as  were 
the  words,  they  were  uttered  with  one  of 
those  charming  smiles,  that  sweet  captiva- 
tion  of  look  and  intonation,  which  are  the 
spells  by  which  fine  ladies  work  their  mira- 
cles on  lesser  mortals  ;  and,  as  she  spoke, 
she  seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  gracefully 
drawing  aside  the  folds  of  her  amjile  dress, 
to  convey  the  intimation  that  there  was 
still  place  for  another. 

While  Mr.  M'Kinlay  looked  rather  long- 
ingly at  the  vacant  place,  wondering 
whether  he  might  dare  to  take  it,  a  second 
gesture,  making  the  seat  beside  her  still 
more  conspicuous,  encouraged  him,  and  he 
sat  down,  pretty  much  with  the  mixed  ela- 
tion and  astonishment  he  might  have  felt 
had  the  Lord  Chancellor  invited  him  to  a 
place  beside  him  on  the  wool-sack. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  n.ot  to  have  heard  your 
account — the  most  interesting  account,  my 
brother  tells  me — of  your  late  journej^"  be- 
gan she  ;  "and  really,  though  the  recital 
must  bring  back  very  acute  pain,  I  am  self- 
ish enough  to  ask  you  to  brave  it." 

''I  am  more  than  repaid  for  all.  Miss 
Courtenay,  in  the  kind  interest  you  vouch- 
safe to  bestow  on  me." 

After  which  she  smiled  graciously,  and 
seemed  a  little  —  a  very  little  —  flurried,  as 
though  the  speech  savored  of  gallantry, 
and  then,  wath  a  regained  serenity,  elie  went 
on,  "  you  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  I 
think?" 

"So  narrcjjvly,  tliat  I  believe  every  vary- 
ing emotion  that  can  herald  in  the  sad  cat- 
astrophe passed  through  me,  and  I  felt 
every  pang,  except  the  last  of  all." 

"  How  dreadful !  Where  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  Miss 
Courtenay.  Off  what  mariners  declare  to 
be  the  most  perilous  lee-shore  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  tlie  world  ;  and  in  an  open  boat 
too,  at  least  but  half  decked,  and  on  a  day 
of  such  storm  that,  except  ourselves  and 
the  unlucky  yawl  that  was  lost,  not  another 
sail  Avas  to  be  seen." 

"And  were  the  crew  lost  ?" 

"No;  it  was  in  saving  them,  as  they 
clung  to  the  floating  spars,  that  we  were 
80  near  uerishing  ourselves." 


"  But  5^ou  did  save  them  ?" 

"Every  one.  It  was  a  daring  act;  30 
daring  that,  landsman  as  I  was,  I  deemed 
it  almost  foolhardy.  Indeed,  our  crew  at 
first  resisted,  and  wouldn't  do  it." 

"It  was  nobly  done,  be  assured,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  ;  these  are  occasions  well  bought 
at  all  their  cost  of  danger.  Not  only  is  a  man 
higher  for  them  in  his  own  esteem,  but  that 
to  all  who  know  him,  who  respect,  who 
She  hesitated,  and  in  a  flurried  sort 


of  way,  suddenly  said,  "  And  where  did 
you  land  them  ?  " 

"We  landed  them  on  the  island,"  said 
he,  with  an  almost  triumphant  air — "we 
brought  them  back  to  their  own  homes — 
dreary  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  but  they 
never  knev/  better." 

"HoAv  is  the  place  called  ?" 

"  Innishmore,  the  most  northern  of  the 
Arran  Islands,"  said  he  in  a  whisper,  and 
looking  uneasily  over  at  Sir  GerA'ais,  to  see 
that  he  was  not  overheard. 

"Is  the  place  interesting,  or incturcsque, 
or  are  there  any  objects  of  interest  ?  "  said 
she,  carelessly,  and  to  let  him  recover  his 
former  composure. 

"None  whatever,"  continued  he,  in  the 
same  cautious  voice;  "mere  barbarism, 
and  such  poverty  as  I  ncA'Cr-  witnessed  be- 
fore. In  the  house  where  we  were  received 
— the  only  thing  worthy  the  name  of  a 
house  in  the  place — the  fcAV  articles  of  fur- 
niture Avere  made  of  the  remnants  thrown 
on  shore  from  shipwrecks  ;  and  wo  had  on 
the  dinner-table  earthenware  jupkins,  tin 
cups,  glasses,  and  wooden  measures  indis- 
criminately. While  as  if  to  heighten  the 
incongruity,  a  flagon  of  silver,  which  had 
once  been  gilt  too,  figured  in  the  midst, 
and  displayed  a  very  strange  crest — a  heart 
rent  in  two,  Avith  the  motto  La  Lutte  rtelle, 
a  heraldic  version  of  the  name." 

"Luttrell!"  whispered  she,  still  lower. 
"What  is  his  Christian  name  ?" 

"John  Hamilton.  But,  my  dear  Miss 
Courtenay,  where  have  you  been  leading 
me  all  this  time  ?  These  are  all  secrets  ; 
at  least  Sir  Gervais  enjoined  me  especially 
not  to  speak  of  where  I  had  been,  nor  with 
whom.  I  am  aAvare  it  was  out  of  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate  man, 
who,  however  little  trace  there  remained  of 
it,  has  once  been  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  some  fortune," 

"If  you  never  tell  my  brother  that  you 
ha\'e  revealed  this  to  me,  I  promise  you  I'll 
not  speak  of  it,"  said  she  ;  and  Avith  all  her 
effort  to  appear  calm,  her  agitation  nearly 
overcome  her. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Miss  Cour- 
tenav." 
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"Nor  to  my  sister,"  murmured  she,  still 
dwelling  on  her  own  tllo^^ghts. 

"  Certainly  not.  It  was  a  great  indiscre- 
tion— that  is,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
indiscretion  to  have  mentioned  this  to  any 
one  less — less " 

While  lie  Avas  searching  his  brain  for  an 
epithet,  she  arose  and  walked  to  a  window, 
and  Mr,  M'Kinlay,  rather  shocked  at  his 
own  impetuous  frankness,  sat  thinking  over 
all  that  he  had  said. 

"  Come,  Sir  Within,"  cried  Vyner, 
"here's  my  friend  M'Kinlay,  a  capital 
whist  player.  What  say  you  to  a  rubber  ? 
and  Gcorgina,  will  you  join  us  ?  " 

' '  Not  to-night,  Gervais.  Laura  will  take 
my  place." 

Lady  Vyner  acceded  good  naturedly,  with 
many  excuses  for  all  her  ignorance  of  the 
game,  and  while  Sir  Within  and  Vyner  held 
a  little  amicable  contest  for  her  as  a  part- 
ner, Gcorgina  drew  again  nigh  to  where 
M'Kinlay  was  standing. 

"Did  he  look  very  old  and  broken?" 
asked  she,  in  a  low  but  shaken  voice. 

"  Terribly  broken." 

"  What  age  would  you  guess  him  to  be  ?  " 

"Fifty-four,  or  five  ;  perhaps  older." 

"Absurd  I"'  cried  she,  j^eevishly  ;  "he's 
not  forty." 

"I  spoke  of  what  he  seemed  to  be  ;  his 
hair  is  perfectly  white,  he  stoops  consider- 
ably, and  looks,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  a 
shattered,  broken  man,  who  never  at  any 
time  Avas  a  strong  one." 

An  insolent  curl  moved  her  mouth,  but 
she  bit  her  lips,  and  with  an  effort  said, 
"  Did  you  see  his  Avife  ?  " 

"He  is  a  widower  ;  except  the  little  boy 
that  we  rescued  from  the  wreck,  he  has 
none  belonging  to  him." 

"  Come  along,  M'Kinlay,  we  are  waiting 
for  you,"  cried  Sir  GerA^ais  ;  and  thelaAvyer 
moved  away,  Avhile  Gcorgina,  Avith  a  motion 
of  her  finger  to  her  lips,  to  enjoin  secrecy, 
turned  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

SOME   WORDS   AT   PARTING. 

It  was  as  the  Vyners  sat  at  breakfast  the 
following  morning  that  the  servant  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  an  old  countryman 
and  a  little  girl,  Avho  had  just  come  by  the 
stage. 

"  Oh  !  may  I  go,  papa — may  I  go  and  see 
her  ?"  cried  Ada,  eagerly  ;  but  Sir  Gervais 
had  stooped  across  to  whisper  something  to 
his  Avife,  and  the  governess,  deeming  the 
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moment  favorable  to  exert  her  authority, 
moved  away  at  once  wiHi  her  charge. 

"  The  peasant  child  that  avc  tokl  you  of. 
Sir  Within,"  said  Lady  Vyner,  "has  ar- 
rived, and  it  is  a  rare  piece  of  fortune  you 
are  here,  for  we  shall  steal  a  travelling 
opinion  out  of  you." 

"  In  what  Avay  may  I  hope  to  be  ot 
use  ?  " 

"  In  telling  us  Avhat  you  think  of  her.  I 
mean,  of  her  temj)er,  character,  disposi- 
tion ;  in  short,  how  you,  with  that  great 
tact  you  possess  in  reading  people,  interpret 
her.'' 

"You  flatter  me  much.  Lady  Vyner; 
but  any  skill  I  may  possess  in  these  respects 
is  rather  applicable  to  people  in  our  own 
rank  of  life,  Avhere  conventionalities  have 
a  great  share,  now  in  hiding,  now  in  dis- 
closing traits  of  character.  As  to  the 
simple  child  of  nature,  I  suspect  I  shall  find 
myself  all  at  fault." 

"  But  you  are  a  phrenologist,  too  ?"  said 
Sir  Gervais. 

"A  belicA'er,  certainly,  but  no  accom- 
plished professor  of  the  science." 

"  I  declare  it  is  very  nervous  work  to  be 
in  company  with  a  magician,  who  reads 
one  like  an  open  volume,"  said  Georgina. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  if  Ave 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  Avhile  these 
learned  chemists  perform  their  analyses  ?  " 

Mr.  M'Kinlay's  eyes  sparkled  Avitli  de- 
light, though  he  had  to  stammer  out  his 
excuses  :  He  was  going  to  start  off  for 
town  ;  he  must  meet  the  "  up  mail "  some- 
where, and  his  conveyance  was  already  Avait- 
ing  at  the  gate. 

"  Then  I'll  stroll  down  the  avenue  Avith 
you,"  said  she,  rising.  "I'll  go  for  my 
bonnet." 

"Let  me  have  the  draft  as  early  as  you 
can,  M'Kinlay,  whispered  Sir  Gervais,  as 
he  drcAv  the  lawyer  into  a  AvindoAv-recess. 
"I  don't  think  Luttrell  will  like  acting 
with  Grenfell,  and  I  Avould  ask  my  friend, 
SirWitliin  here,  to  be  the  other  trustee." 

"  No  ;  he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  like 
Grenfell,  though  he  oAvned  he  did  not  know 
him." 

"  Then  as  to  his  own  boy,  I'll  write  to 
him  myself  ;  it  will  be  more  friendly.  Of 
course,  all  these  matters  are  betAveen  our- 
selves." 

"  Of  course." 

"  I  mean  strictly  so  ;  because  Lady  Vy- 
ner's  family  and  the  Luttrells  have  had 
some  differences,  years  and  years  ago.  Too 
long  a  sory  to  tell  you  noAv,  and  scarcely 
Avorth  telling  at  any  time  ;  hoAvever,  it  was 
one  of  those  unfinished  games — you  under- 
stand— Avhere  each  party  accuses  the  other 
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pi  unfair  play,  f'nd  there  are  no  quarrels  less 
reparable.  I  say  this  much  simply  to  show 
you  tlie  need  of  all  your  caution,  and  how 
the  name  •LattrcH'  must  never  escape  you." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  would  like  to  have  declared 
at  once  that  the  imprudence  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  tlie  warning  liad  come  too 
late  ;  but  it  re^iuired  more  time  than  he 
then  liad  at  his  disposal  to  show  by  what  a 
mere  slip  it  had  occurred,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  inocuously  the  tidings  had  fallen. 
Lastly,  there  was  his  pride  as  a  business 
man  in  the  way — the  same  sort  of  infalli- 
bility which  makes  popes  and  bank  cashiers 
a  little  less  and  more  than  all  humanity — 
so  he  simply  bowed  and  smiled,  and  mut- 
tered a  sometliing  that  implied  a  perfect 
accpiiescence.  And  now  he  took  his  leave, 
Lady  Vyner  graciously  hoping  soon  to  see 
him  again  ;  and  Sir  Within,  with  a  courtesy 
that  had  often  delighted  arch-duchesses, 
declaring  the  infinite  pleasure  it  would 
afford  him  to  see  him  at  Dalradern,  with 
which  successes  triumpliant,  he  shook  Vy- 
ner's  hand,  and  hastened  out  to  meet  Miss 
Courtenay. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  to  mark  how 
certain  men,  trained  and  inured  to  emer- 
gencies of  no  mean  order — the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor,  for  instance — who  can  await 
with  unshaken  courage  the  moment  in 
which  duty  will  summon  them  to  efforts  on 
whose  issue  another's  life  is  hanging — I 
say,  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  mark  how  such 
men  are  unnerved  and  flurried  by  that 
small  by-play  of  society  Avhicli  fine  ladies 
go  through  withou.t  a  sens.ition  or  an  emo- 
tion. The  little  common-place  attentions, 
the  weak  flatteries,  the  small  coquetries 
that  are  the  every-day  incidents  of  such  a 
sphere,  strike  them  as  all  full  of  a  direct 
application,  a  peculiar  significancy,  when 
addressed  to  themselves  ;  and  thus  was  it 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  issued  forth,  imbued  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  he  had  just  taken 
leave  of  a  charming  family,  endowed  with 
many  grac3ful  gifts,  amongst  which  con- 
spicuously shone  the  discernment  they 
showed  in  understanding  himself. 

"I  see  it,"  muttered  he,  below  his  breath 
— "  I  see  it  before  me.  There  will  come  a 
day  when  I  shall  cross  this  threshold  on 
still  safer  ground.  When  Sir  Gervais  will 
be  Vyner,  and  even " 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting  ?  " 
said  the  A'ery  sweetest  of  voices,  as  Miss 
Courtenay,  drawing  her  shawl  around  her, 
came  forward.  ''I  sincerely  hope  I  have 
not  perilled  your  journey  ;  but  I  went  to 
fetch  you  a  rose.  Here  it  is.  Is  it  not 
pretty  ?  They  are  the  true  Japanese  roses, 
but  they  have  no  odor." 


Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  in  ecstacy ;  he  de- 
clared that  the  flower  was  perfection  ;  there 
never  was  such  grace  of  outline,  such  deli- 
cacy of  coloring,  such  elegance  of  form  ; 
and  he  protested  that  there  was  a  faint,  a 
very  faint,  but  delicious  perfume  also. 

Georgina  laughed,  one  of  those  sweet- 
ringing  little  laughs  beauties  praptice — 
just  iis  great  pianists  do  those  seemingly 
haphazardehords  they  throw  off,  as  in  care- 
less mood  they  find  themselves  before  a 
piano — and  they  now  walked  along,  side 
by  side  towards  the  gate. 

"  You  don't  know  in  what  a  position  of 
difficuly  my  indiscretion  of  yesterday  even- 
ing has  placed  me,  Miss  Courtenay,"  said 
he.  '•'  Here  has  been  Sir  Gervais  enjoining 
me  to  the  scrictest  secrecy." 

"  You  may  trust  me  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
and  tell  me,  what  was  your  business  with 
Lutrell  ?  " 

"You  shall  know  all.  Indeed,  I  have 
no  desire  to  keep  secrets  from  you."  It 
was  somewhat  of  a  hazardous  speech,  par- 
ticularly in  the  way  it  was  uttered ;  but 
she  received  it  with  a  very  sweet  smile, 
and  he  went  on,  "My  journey  had  for  its 
object  to  see  this  Mr.  Lutrell,  and  induce 
him  to  accept  a  trusteeship  to  a  deed." 

"  For  this  child  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  the  same." 

"  But  she  is  his  daughter,  is  she  not  ?" 

"]^o;  he  had  but  one  child,  the  boy  I 
spoke  of." 

"Who  told  you  so  ?  Luttrell  himself, 
perhaps,  or  some  of  his  people.  At  all 
events,  do  you  believe  it  ?" 

He  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  the  sharp, 
quick,  peremptory  tone  she  now  spoke  in, 
so  like  her  wonted  manner, but  so  widely  un- 
like her  late  mood  of  captivating  softness, 
and  for  a  second  or  two  he  did  not  answer. 

"Tell  me  frankly,  do  you  believe  it  ?" 
cried  she. 

"I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,"  v/as 
his  reply. 

"  Is  the  boy  older  than  this  girl  ?"  asked 
she,  quickly. 

"  I  should  say  so.  Yes,  certainly.  I 
think  so,  at  least." 

"  And  I  am  almost  as  certain  he  is  not," 
said  she,  in  the  same  determined  tone. 
"Now  for  another  point.  My  brother 
Vyner  is  about  to  make  a  settlement  on 
this  girl,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  have  instructions  to  prepare  a 
deed." 

"  And  do  you  believe — is  it  a  thing  that 
your  experience  warrants  you  to  believe — 
that  he  contemplates  this  for  the  child  of 
Heaven  knows  whom,  found  Heaven  knows 
where  ?    Tell  me  that ! " 
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"It  is  strange,  no  doubt,  und  it  surprised 
me  greatly,  and  at  first  I  couldn't  credit 
it." 

"  Nor  YOU  don't  noAV  !  ISTo,  no,  Mr. 
M'Kinla}%  don't  be  a  churl  of  your  confi- 
dence. "This  girl  is  a  Luttrc'll ;  confess 
it?" 

''On  my  honor,  I  believe  she  is   not." 

''  Then  I  take  it  they  are  cleverer  folk 
than  I  thought  them,  for  the}''  seem  to 
have  deceived  you." 

"We  shall  not  do  it,  sir,  in  the  time," 
cried  the  postilion  from  his  saddle,  "Un- 
less we  start  at  once." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming.  If  you  would 
write  to  me.  Miss  Courtenay,  any  of  your 
doubts — if  you  would  allow  me  to  write  to 
you." 

"  What  for,  sir  ?  I  have  no  doubts.  I 
don't  certainly  see  how  all  this  came  about ; 
nor — not  having  Mr.  Grenf ell's  acquaint-' 
ance,  who  was  with  my  brother — am  I 
likely  to  find  out ;  but  I  know  quite  as 
much  as  I  care  to  know." 

"'  You  suspect — I  see  what  you  suspect," 
said  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  hoping  by  one  clever 
dash  to  achieve  the  full  measure  of  her  con- 
fidence. 

"  What  is  it  I  suspect  ?  "  asked  she,  with 
an  air  of  innocent  curiosity. 

"You  suspect,"  said  he,  slowly,  while 
he  looked  intently  into  her  eyes  at  the  time, 
"you  suspect  that  Sir  Gervais  means  by 
adopting  this  child  to  make  some  sort  of 
reparation  to  Luttrell," 

"A  what,  sir?"  said  she,  opening  her 
eyes  to  almost  twice  the  usual  size,  Avhile 
her  nostrils  dilated  with  passion.  "AYhat 
did  you  dare  to  mean  by  that  word  ?  " 

"My  dear  Miss  Courtenay, T  am  miser- 
able, the  most  wretched  of  men,  if  I  have 
offended  you." 

"  There's  eleven  now  striking,  sir,  and 
we  may.  as  well  send  the  horses  back,"  cried 
the  postilion,  sulkily. 

"There,  sir,  you  hear  what  he  says; 
pray  don't  be  late  on  my  account.  Good- 
bye. 1  hope  you'll  have  no  more  disasters. 
Good-bye. " 

Fgr  a  moment  he  thought  to  hasten 
after  her,  and  try  to  make  his  peace  ;. 
but  groat  interests  called  him  back  to 
town,  and,  besides,  he  might  in  his 
confusion  only  make  bad  worse.  It  was 
a  matter  of  much  thought,  and  so,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  he  stepped  into  the  chaise 
and  drove  away,  with  a  far  heavier  heart 
than  he  had  carried  from  the  porch  of  the 
cottage. 

"1  must  have  called  a  wrong  witness," 
muttered  he,  "  there's  no  doubt  of  it ;  she 
belonged  to  'the  other  side.'  " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MALONE    IN   GOOD   COMPANY. 

Week  Georgina  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  found  her  sister  seated  on  a 
sofa,  with  Sir  Within  beside  her,  and  in 
front  of  them  stood  a  girl,  whose  appear- 
ance certainly  answered  ill  to  the  high-flown 
descriptions  Sir  Gervais  had  given  them  of 
her  beauty. 

With  the  evident  intention  of  making  a 
favorable  first  impression,  her  grandfather 
had  dressed  her  up  in  some  faded  relics  of 
Mrs.  Luttrell's  wardrobe  ;  a  blue  silk  dress, 
flounced  and  trimmed,  reaching  to  her  feet, 
while  a  bonnet  of  some  extinct  sliape  shad- 
owed her  face  and  concealed  her  hair,  and 
a  pair  of  satin  boots,  so  large  that  they 
curved  up,  Turkish  fashion,  towards  the 
toes,  gave  her  the  look  rather  of  some  wan- 
dering circus  performer,  than  of  a  peasant 
child. 

"  Je  la  trouve  affreusement  laide  !  "  said 
Lady  Vyner,  as  her  sister  came  forward  and 
examined  her  witJi  a  quiet  and  steady  stare 
through  her  eyeglass. 

"  She  is  certaii>ly  nothing  like  tlie  sketch 
he  made,  and  still  "less  like  the  description 
he  gave  of  her,"  said  Georgina,  in  French. 
"  AVhat  do  you  say.  Sir  Within  ?  " 

"  There  is  something — not  exactly  beau- 
ty— about  her,"  said  he,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, "  but  something  that,  cultivated  and 
developed,  might  jjossibly  be  attractive. 
Her  eyes  Have  a  strange  color  in  them  ; 
they  are  gray,  but  they  are  of  that  gray  that 
gets  a  tinge  of  amethyst  when  excited." 

While  they  thus  spoke,  the  girl  had 
turned  from  one  to  the  other,  listening  at- 
tentively, and  as  eagerly  watching  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  listeners'  faces,  to  gather 
what  she  might  of  their  meaning. 

"  Your  name  is  Kitty— Kitty  O'Hara,  I 
think  ?  "  said  Lady  Vyner.  "  A  very  good 
name,  too,  is  O'Hara  !" 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  There  is  an  O'Hara 
lives  at  Craig-na-Manna,  in  his  own  castle." 

"  Are  you  related  to  him  ?  "  asked  Georg- 
ina, gravely. 

"No,  my  lady." 

"  Distantly,  perhaps,  you  might  be  ?  " 

"Perhaps  we  might;  at  all  events,  he 
never  said  so  ! " 

"  And  you  think,  probably,  it  was  more 
for  hhn  to  own  the  relationship)  than  for 
you  to  claim  it  ?" 

Tlie  girl  was  silent,  and  looked  thought- 
ful ;  and  Lady  Vyner  said,  "  I  don't  think 
she  understood  you,  Georgy  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  did,  my  lady ;  but  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say  ?  " 
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,    "  At  all  events,"  said  Georgina,  '*'  you 
don't  call  eacli  otlier  cousins." 

The  child  nodded. 

"  And  yet,  Kitty,  if  I  don't  mistake 
greatly,  you'd  like  well  cnougli  to  have 
come  graiul  relations — fine,  rich  peojile,-  liv- 
ing in  tlicir  own  great  castle  ?" 

'  "  Yes,  I'd  like  ttiat !"  said  the  girl.  And 
her  cheeks  glowed,  while  her  eyes  deepened 
into  the  color  the  old  baronet  described. 

"  And  if  we  wore  to  be  to  you  as  tliese 
same  cousins,  Kitty,"  said  Lady  Vvner, 
good-naturedly,  do  you  think  you  could  love 
us,  and  be  hajjjiy  witli  us  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  her  head  and  surveyed 
the  room  with  a  quiet,  leisurely  look,  and, 
though  it  w^as  full  of  objects  new  and 
strange,  she  did  not  let  her  gaze  dM^ell  too 
long  on  any  one  in  particular;  and  in  a  quiet 
steady  tone,  said,  '"'I'd  like  to  live  here  !" 

"Yes;  but  you  have  only  an  severed  half, 
of  her  ladyship's  question,"  said  Sir  Within. 
"  She  asked,  could  you  love  her  ?" 

The  girl  turned  her  eyes  full  on  Georg- 
ina, and,  after  a  steady  stare,  she  looked  in 
Lady  Vyncr's  face,  and  said,  "  I  could  love 
you!"  The  emphasis  plainly  indicating 
what  she  meant. 

"  I  think  there  can  be  very  little  mistake 
there,"  said  Georgina,  in  French.  "  I  at 
least  have  not  captivated  her  at  first  sight." 

''Ma  foi,  slie  is  more  savage  than  I 
thought  her,"  said  Sir  Within  in  tlic  same 
language. 

"  No,"  said  she,  quickly  catching  at  the 
soiind  of  the  word,  "  I  am  not  a  savage  ! " 
And  there  was  a  fierce  energy  in  the  way 
she  spoke  actually  startling. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  he,  gently,  "I 
did  not  call  you  so."' 

"  And  if  he  had,"  interposed  Miss  Cour- 
tenay,  "  gentlemen  are  not  accustomed  to 
be  rebuked  by  such  as  you  ! " 

The  girl's  face  grew  scarlet ;  she  clenched 
her  hands  together,  and  the  joints  cracked 
as  the  fingers  strained  and  twisted  in  her 
grasp. 

"You  have  much  to  learn,  Kitty,"  said 
Lady  Vyner  ;  "  but  if  you  are  a  good  child, 
gentle  and  obedient,  we  will  try  and  teach 
you." 

The  child  curtseyed  her  thanks. 

"Take  oS  that  odious  bonnet,  Georgy, 
and  ler  us  see  lier  better." 

The  girl  stared  with  amazement  at  hear- 
ing her  head-dress  so  criticised,  and  follow^ed 
it  with  her  eyes  wistfully. 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  much  better  now." 

"  What  splendid  hair  ! "  said  Sir  William, 
in  French. 

"  Yon  have  got  pretty  hair,  he  says,"  said 
Georgina. 


"This  is  prettier,"  said  the  child,  as  she 
lifted  the  amber  beads  of  her  necklace  and 
disphived  tliem  proudly. 

•  Tlicy  are  very  i)retty  too,  and  real  am- 
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"  Amber  and  gold,"  said  the  girl,  proudly. 

"  N^ow  she  looks  like  tlie  picture  of  lierj" 
said  Lady  Vyner,  in  Frencli  ;  "slie  posi- 
tively is  pretty,  Tlie  horrid  dress  disfigured 
her  altogether." 

Sir  Gervais  entdred  the  room  hastily  at 
this  moment,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in 
his  wife's  ear,  concluding  aloud  :  "Let  her 
go  to  Ada  ;  she  is  in  the  garden.  You  can 
go  this  way  Kitty,"  said  he,  opening  one  of 
the  Frcncli  windows  ;  "  cross  over  the  grass 
to  that  little  wooden  gate  yonder,  and  the 
path  will  bring  you  to  the  garden.  You'll 
find  a  young  lady  there  who  Avould  like  to 
know  you." 

"  May  I  have  my  bonnet  ?  "  a.sked  she, 
wastfully. 

"  No  ;  go  without  it.     You'll  be  freer  ! " 

"  I  must  aslc  you  to  let  me  show  you  this 
old  man.  He  has  submitted  me  to  a  cross- 
examination  so  sharp  and  searching  for  the 
last  half -hour,  that  I  really  want  a  little 
rest." 

Whatever  absurdity  the  pretension  of 
dress  had  thrown  around  the  girl,  nothing 
of  the  same  kind  was  observable  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  man,  who,  in  his  long 
coat  of  bluish  grey  frieze,  and  with  his 
snow-white  hair  falling  on  his  shoulders 
stood  before  them.  His  air,  too,  was  thor- 
oughly respectful  ;  but  neither  abashed  by 
the  presence  in  which  he  found  himself, 
nor,  stranger  still  for  an  Irish  peasant,  at 
•all  excited  to  any  show  of  curiosity  by  the 
rich  objects  nbout. 

"Well,  Malone,"  said  Vyner,  with  the 
frank  familiar  tone  that  so  well  became  him, 
"I  believe  we  have  now  gone  over  every- 
thing that  we  have  to  say  to  each  other, 
and,  at  all  events,  as  you  will  stop  here  to- 
day  " 

"No,  your  honor;  with  your  honor's 
leave,  I'll  go  off  now.  It's  best  for  the 
child,  and,  indeed  for  myself  ! "  And  a 
heavy  sigh  followed  the  last  word. 

"  You  are  afraid,  then,  she  will  fret  fifter 
you,"  said  Georgina,  fixing  a  full  and  steady 
gaze  on  the  old  man's  face. 

"She  might,  my  lady,"  said  he,  calmly. 

"Nothing  more  natural  ;  who  would 
blame  her  ?  "  broke  in  Lady  Vyner.  "  But 
might  it  not  l)e  as  Avell  for  you  to  wait  and 
see  how  she  likes  her  new  life  here  ?  " 

"  She  is  sure  to  like  it,  my  lady." 

"  I  suspect  she  is  ! "  said  Georgina, 
quickly.  And  the  old  man  turned  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  keen,  sharp  glance ; 
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it   almost   seemed  to  usk,    '-How  do  you 
know  this  ! "' 

Vyner  broke  the  somewhat  awkward 
pause  that  ensued  by  saying,  "  As  I  shall 
be  your  landlord,  Malone,  in  a  few  days, 
you  will  luive  many  opportunities  of  com- 
muiiicatiug  with  me,  and  I  am  sure,  until 
your  graiuldaughtcr  can  write  with  her  own 
hand,  cither  of  these  ladies  will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  you  ncAvs  of  her." 

The  old  man  made  a  gesture  of  gratitude, 
and  stood  still  without  speaking.  At  length 
he  sighed"  deeply,  and  seemed  engaged  in' 
some  process  of  recollection,  for  he  counted 
over  to  himself  something,  marking  each 
event  on  his  fingers. 

"I  do  think,  Malone,"  said  Vyner,  with 
much  kindness  of  voice  and  manner,  ''it 
would  be  well  to  remain  here  to-day  at  least. 
You  yourself  will  go  back  more  satisfied  as 
you  see  in  what  sort  of  i)laco  and  with  what 
people  you  have  left  your  child." 

"  No,  thank  your  honor ;  I'll  go  this 
morning.  It  is  best.  There's  only  one 
thing  more  I  have  to  say,  but  to  be  sure 
it's  the  great  one  of  all." 

"Then  it  is  a  matter  of  money,"  said 
Georgina,  in  a  low  tone  ;  but  low  as  it  was 
the  old  fellow,  who  often  affected  deafness, 
caught  it  at  once,  and  with  a  look  of  great 
resentment  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

"I  half  suspect,"  said  Vyner,  "Ave  have 
not  forgotten  anything.  I  have  told  you 
how  she  will  be  treated  and  looked  on,  how 
educated  and  cared  for. " 

"  And  how  dressed,"  added  Lady  Vyner. 

"I  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  too,  provided 
for  the  contingency  of  her  wishing  to  return 
home  again,  or  for  such  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
her  friends  ;  and  I  have  satisfied  you  that 
her  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  shall  be 
respected,  and  that  she  shall  have,  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  the  advantage  of  confer- 
ring with  a  priest  of  her  own  Church.  Now, 
do  you  remember  anything  else  we  ought 
to  take  into  account  ?  " 

"Yes,  your'  honor,"  said  the  old  man, 
resolutely.  "  I  Avant  to  know,  if  it  was  to 
happen,  from  any  rayson,  that  your  honor 
or  the  ladies  Avished  to  send  lier  back  again, 
after  she  Avas,  maybe,  two  years  or  three 
years  here,  when  she  was .  accustomed  to  be 
treated  like  a  lady,  and  felt  like  one  —  I 
want  to  know  where  she's  to  go,  or  who 
to?" 

"  There  is  much  good  sense  in  that  ques- 
tion," said  Sir  Within,  in  French ;  and  he 
noAv  arose  to  look  closer  at  the  old  country- 
man. 

"I  tjiink,  Malone,  we  liaA^e  already  pro- 
vided for  that." 

"No,    your    honor.     You    said    how   it 


would  be  if  Kitty  wanted  to  go  back  her- 
self, or  if  I  sent  for  her ;  and  how,  too,  it 
would  be  if,  Avhen  she  Avas  groAvn  up  and  fit 
to  be  married,  that  slie  ouglit  to  have  con- 
sent from  your  honor,  or  tlie  guardians 
that  your  honor  Avud  give  her  in  charge 
to.  But  noAv  I  Avant  to  knoAv  hoAv  it  would 
"be  if,  after  the  child  Avas  used  to  fine  ways 
of  livin',  she  was  to  be  sent  aAvay — Avithout 
any  fault  of  hers,  maybe,  but  Just  because 
— no  matter  for  what  rayson" — here  his 
eyes  glanced  rapidly  at  Georgina — "I'd  like 
to  ax,  Avhat's  to  become  of  Jier  then  ?" 

' '  I  scarcely  think  Ave  can  go  so  far  as  to 
provide  for  every  casualty  in  life  ;  but  it 
will  perhaps  satisfy  you  to  know  that  she'll 
have  two  guardians  to  watch  over  her  inter- 
ests.    One  of  them  is  this  gentleman  here." 

"AndAvho's  the  other?""  asked  Malone, 
curiously. 

"  The  other  ?  The  other  is  not  yet  for- 
mally declared,  but  yon  will  be  fully  satis- 
fied AA-itli  him,  that  much  I  guarantee." 

Malone  did  not  give  much  attention  to 
this  speech,  his  whole  interest  seeming  now 
to  concentrate  in  the  person  of  him  who 
Avas  to  be  the  girl's  guardian. 

"Is  your  honor  married  ?"  asked  he  at 
length  of  Sir  Within. 

"I  have  not  the  happiness,"  said  the  old 
diplomatist,  with  a  grace  of  manner  that 
he  might  have  displayed  to  a  sovereign. 

"There  it  is  again,"  sighed  Malone; 
"  she'll  have  noAvhere  to  go  to  if  she's 
turned  out.  Has  his  honor  a  house  near 
this  ?" 

"Yes,  I  sluill  be  happy  to  sIioav  it  to 
you,"  said  Sir  Within,  j^olitely. 

"I  declare,  Malone,  if  I'm  ever  in  want 
of  a  guardian  I'll  look  you  up.  I  never 
heard  of  your  equal  in  foresight,"  said 
Georgina,  laughing. 

"  Wouldn't  I  need  to  be,  my  lady  ?  Who 
has  the  •  child  to  look  to  barrin'  myself  ? 
And  maybe,  then  she  Avouldn't  have  even 
me.  I  am  seventy-eight  last  April ;  and 
his  honor  there  isn't  very  young  either." 

"  Trop  vrai,  ma  foi,"  said  Sir  Within, 
trying  to  laugh  gaily,  but  reddening  to  his 
forehead  as  he  turned  aAvay. 

"  You  must  have  more  patience  than  I, 
Gervais,  to  prolong  this  discussion,"  siiid 
Georgina,  angrily.  "I  vow  I'd  anticijiate 
the  old  man's  objection,  and  joack  them  off 
both  together  this  very  morning." 

Every  syllable  of  this  Avas  overheard  by 
Malone,  though  he  affected  not  to  hear  it, 
and  stood  a  perfect  picture  of  immobility. 

Sir  Gervais,  Avho  up  to  this  Avas  rather 
amused  by  the  casuistical  turn  of  the  peas- 
ant's minci,  now  seemed  rather  to  lose  .tem- 
per, and  said,  "Such  an  arrangement  as  Ave 
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contemplated,  Malone,  requires  a  little  ex- 
ercise of  good  faith  on  both  sides  ;  if  you 
believe  that  you  cannot  extend  that  trust 
in  us  so  far  as  we  ex]>ect  from  you,  I  really 
think  the  best  and  easiest  way  would  be  to 
do  as  this  youug  lady  says — end  our  con- 
tract at  once." 

Not  in  the  least  startled  by  the  iieremp- 
tory  tone  which  Vyner  had  now  for  the 
first  time  used  towards  him,  the  old  man 
folded  his  hands  with  an  air  of  resignation, 
and  stood  witliout  uttering  a  word. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  Sir  G-ervais  said  to 
you  ? "  asked  Georgina,  after  a  pause  of 
some  seconds. 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  And  wliat  answer  have  you  to  make  ?  " 
asked  she  again,  more  imperatively. 

"  'Tis  your  ladyship  is  right,"  began  Ma- 
lone,  in  a  voice  greatly  subdued,  and  with 
almost  a  slight  whining  intonation  througli 
it ;  "'tis  your  ladyship  is  right.  His  honor 
is  too  good  and  too  patient  with  me. 
But  what  am  I  but  a  poor  ignorant  laborin' 
man,  tiiat  never  had  any  edication  nor 
larnin'  at  all  ?  And  if  I  be  thinking  of 
more  than  I  ought,  it's  because  I  know  no 
better." 

"  Well,  what  vv^ill  you  do  ?  "  said  A^yner, 
hastily,  for  there  was  a  servility  in  the  man's 
manner  that  revolted  him,  and  he  was  im- 
l^atient  to  conclude. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  if  your  honor 
lets  me,"  said  Malone,  resolutely,  "I'll  go 
and  speak  to  Kitty.  She's  cute  enough, 
young  as  she  is,  and  whatever  she  says  I'll 
abide  by." 

"  Do  so  ;  take  your  own  way  altogether, 
my  good  man ;  and  be  assured  that  whicli- 
evcr  decision  you  come  to  will  not  in  any 
degree  affect  our  future  dealings  together." 

"  That  is,  your  honor  won't  turn  me 
out  of  myhouldin'." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  He  never  suspected  you  would,"  said 
Georgina,  but  in  a  very  cautious  whisper, 
which  this  time  escaped  Malone. 

"  I'll  not  be  ten  minutes,  Vour  honor," 
said  he,  as  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Take  as  much  time  as  you  please." 

"He'll  not  part  with  her,  I  see  that," 
said  Lady  Vyner,  as  the  man  withdrew. 

Georgina  gave  a  saucy  laugh,  and  .said, 
"He  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  taking 
her  away  ;  his  whole  mind  was  bent  upon 
a  hard  bargain ;  and  now  that  he  has  got 
the  best  terms  he  could,  he'll  close  the  con- 
tract." 

"  You  don't  believe  too  implicitly  in 
humanity,"  said  Sir  Within,  smiling. 

"T  believe  in  men  only  when  they  are 
gentlemen,"  said    she ;    and   there   was   a 


very  gracious  glance  as  she  spoke,  which 
totally  effaced  all  unpleasant  memory  of  the 
past. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    9ITIET    TALK    IN'    A    GARDEN. 

Much  as  the  magnificence  and  comfort 
indoors  had  astonished  Malone,  he  was  far 
more  captivated  by  the  beaut}'  of  the  gar- 
den. Here  Avas  a  vast  variety  of  objects 
which  he  could  thoroughly  appreciate.  The 
luxuriant  vegetation,  the  fruit-trees  bend- 
ing under  their  fruit,  the  profusion  of  rare 
and  ricli  flowers,  the  trim  order  of  the 
whole,  that  neatness  which  the  inex- 
perienced eye  has  seldom  beheld,  nor  can, 
even  when  seeing,  credit,  struck  him  at 
every  step ;  and  then  there  were  plants 
utterly  new  and  strange  to  him — pines  and 
jiomegranates,  and  enormous  gourds, 
streaked  and  variegated  in  gorgeous  colors, 
and  over  and  through  all  a  certain  pervad- 
ing odor  that  distilled  a  sense  of  drowsy 
enjoyment  very  captivating.  Never,  per- 
haps, in  his  whole  life,  had'  he  so  fully 
brought  home  to  him  the  glorious  prerog- 
ative of  wealth,  that  marvellous  power 
that  culls  from  life,  one  by  one,  every 
attribute  that  is  pleasure-giving,  and  sur- 
rounds daily  existence  with  whatever  can 
charm  or  beguile. 

When  he  heard  from  the  gardener  that 
Sir  Gervais  seldom  or  never  came  there,  he 
almost  started,  and  some  vague  and  shadowy 
doubt  shot  across  his  mind  that  rich  men 
might  not  be  so  triumphantly  blessed  as  he 
had  just  believed  them. 

"  Sure,"  he  muttered,  "  if  he  doesn't  see 
this  he  can't  enjoy  it,  and  if  he  sees  it  so 
often  that  he  doesn't  mind,  it's  the  same 
thing.  I  wondher,  now,  would  that  be  pos- 
sible, and  would  there  ever  come  a  time  to 
myself  when  I  wouldn't  think  this  was 
Paradise." 

He  was  musing  in  this  wise,  when  a  merry 
burst  of  childish  laughter  startled  him, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  little  girl  bounded 
over  a  melon-frame  and  ran  towards  him. 
He  drew  aside,  and  took  off  his  hat  with 
respectful  deference,  when  suddenly  the 
child  stopped,  and  bust  into  a  ringing  laugh, 
as  she  said : 

"Why,  grandfather,  don't  you  know 
me  ?  " 

■  Nor  even  then  did  he  know  her,  such  a 
marvellous  change  had  been  wrought  in 
her  by  one  of  Ada's  dresses,  and  a  blue 
ribbon  that  fastened  her  hair  behind,  and 
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fell  floating  down  her  back  with  the  rich 
golden  tresses. 

"  Sure  it  isn't  Kitty  ?  "  cried  he,  shading 
his  eyes  vv'ith  his  hand. 

"And  why  wouldn't  it  be  Kitty?-'  re- 
plied she  tartly,  and  })iqued  that  her  own 
attractions  were  not  above  all  adventitious 
aid.  "  Is  it  a  white  frock  makes  me  so 
grand  that  ye  wouldn't  know  nie  again  ?  " 

"  May  I  never,"  cried  he,  "  but  1  thought 
you  was  a  young  lady. " 

"■  Well,  and  what's  the  differ,  I  wonder  ? 
If  I  look  like  one,  couldn't  I  be  one  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  do  it  well,  too  ! "  said  he, 
while  his  eyes  glistened  with  a  look  of 
triumph.  '•  Come  here,  Kitty  darlin,' said 
he,  taking  her  hand  and  leading  her  along 
at  his  side,  "I  want  to  spake  a  word  to 
you.  Now,  Kitty,  though  you're  only  a 
child,  as  one  may  say,  you've  more  wit  in 
your  head  nor  many  a  grown  woman,  and 
if  you  hadn't,  it's  the  heavy  heart  I'd  have 
this  day  leavin'  you  among  strangers. " 

"  Don't  fret  about  that,  grandfather  ;  it's 
an  elegant  fine  place  to  be  in.  Wait  till  I 
show  you  the  dairy  ;  that's  grander  inside 
than  ever  I  seen  a  house  in  Ireland  ;  and  if 
you  saw  tlie  cow-house ;  the  beasts  has 
straps  with  buckles  round  their  necks,  and 
boords  uTider  their  feet,  just  like  Christians, 
only  betther, " 

''  A  long  sight  betther  nor  Christians  ! " 
muttered  he,  half  savagely.  Then  recover- 
ing, he  went  on  :  "  You  see,  here's  how  it 
is.  'Twas  out  of  a  '  conceit ' — a  sort  of 
fancy — they  took  you,  and  out  of  the  same, 
my  honey,  they  may  leave  you  some  fine 
mornin'  when  you  have  got  ways  that  won  Id 
be  hard  to  give  up,  and  used  to  twenty 
things  you  couldn't  do  without ;  and  I  was 
tellin'  them  that,  and  askin'  how  it  would 
be  if  that  day  was  to  come.' 

"Ah,"  cried  she,  with  an  impatient  toss 
of  the  head,  "  I  wish  you  hadn't  put  such 
thoughts  into  their  heads  at  alL  Sure, 
ain't  I  here  now  ?  Haven't  they  tuk  me 
away  from  my  home,  and  where  would  I 
go  if  they  turned  me  out  ?  You  want  to 
make  it  asy  for  them,  grandfather,  isn't 
that  it  ?  " 

"Faix,  I  believe  you're  right,  Kitty." 

"Sure,  I  know  I  am.  And  why  would 
they  send  me  away  if  I  didn't  displease 
them,  and  you'll  see  that  I'll  not  do  that." 

"Are  you  sure  and  certain  of  that  ?" 
.  "  As  sure  as  I'm  here.     Don't  fret  about 
it,  grandfather." 

"Ay,  but  darlin',  what  will  i:)lase  one 
wouldn't,  may  be,  be  plasin'  to  another ; 
there's  the  mistress  and  her  .sister — and 
they're  not  a  bit  like  each  other — and 
there's  the  master  and  that  ould  man  with 


the  goold  chain  round  his  neck — he's  your 
guardian." 

"  Oh,  is  he  ?"  cried  she.  "  See  what  he 
gave  me — he  took  it  off  his  watch-chain. 
He  said,  '  There's  a  little  sweetheart  for 
you.'  "  And  she  drew  from  her  bosom  her 
handkerchief,  in  which  she  had  carefully 
rolled  up  a  small  figure  of  a  man  in  armor, 
of  fine  gold  and  delicate  workmanship. 
"  And  the  little  girl  here — x\da,  tliey  call 
her — tells  me  that  he  is  far  richer  than  her 
papa,  and  has  a  house  ten  times  grander." 

"  That's  lucky,  anyhow,"  said  the  old 
man,  musing.  "  Well,  honey,  when  I 
found  that  I  couldn't  do  any  better,  I  said 
I'd  go  and  talk  to  yourself,  and  see  whether 
you  were  set  upon  stayin'  \\\i\\  all  your 
heart,  or  if  you'd  like  to  go  back  again." 

"Is  it  back  to  Derryvaragh  ?" 

"Yes  ;  where  else  ?" 

"Catch  me  at  it,  Peter  Malono,  that's 
all !  Catch  me  goin'  to  eat  ^^otatoes  and 
lie  on  straw,  work  in  the  fields  and  go  bare- 
foot, when  I  can  be  a  lady,  and  have  every- 
thing I  can  think  of." 

"I  wonder  will  ye  ever  larn  it  ?" 

"'  Learn  what  ?  " 

"To  be  a  lady — I  mean  a  raal  lady — 
that  nobody,  no  matter  hov/  cute  they  were, 
could  find  you  out." 

"  Give  me  two  years,  Peter  Malone,  just 
two  years,  maybe  not  so  much,  but  I'd  like 
to  be  sure — an.d  if  I  don't,  I'll  promise  you 
to  go  back  to  Derryvaragh,  and  never  lave 
it  again." 

"Faix,  I  think  you'd  Avin  !  " 

"  Sure,  I  know  it." 

And  there  was  a  fierce  energy  in  her  look 
that  said  far  more  than  lier  words. 

"Oh,  Kitty,  darlin',  I  wondhcr  will  I 
live  to  see  it  ?  " 

Apparently,  this  consummation  was  not 
that  which  held  chief  over  her  mind,  for 
she  was  now  busy  making  a  wreath  of 
flowers  for  her  head. 

"  W^on't  the  gardener  be  angry,  darlin', 
at  your  pluckin'  the  roses  and  the  big 
pinks?" 

"Let  him,  if  he  dare.  Miss  Ada  told 
him  awhile  ago  that  I  was  to  go  every- 
where, and  take  anything  just  like  herself  ; 
and  I  can  eat  the  fruit,  the  api)les,  and  the 
pears,  and  the  grapes  that  you  see  there, 
but  I  wouldn't  because  Ada  didn't,"  said 
she,  gravelv. 

"You'll' do,  Kitty— you'll  do,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  and  his  eyes  swam  with  tears  cf 
affection  and  joy. 

"You  begin  to  think  so  now,  grand- 
father," said  she,  archly. 

"  And  so  I  may  go  in  now  and  tell  them 
that  you'll  stay."" 
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"  You  may  go  in,  Peter  Malone,  and  toll 
them  that  I  won't  go,  and  that's  better." 

The  old  man  stcp])ed  back,  and  turning 
her  round  full  in  front  of  him,  stood  in 
wondering  admiration  of  her  for  some 
seconds. 

"Well  ?"  said  she,  pertly,  as  if  interro- 
gating his  opinion  of  lier — ''well  ?" 

But  his  emotion  was  too  strong  for  words, 
and  the  heavy  tears  coursed  after  each  other 
down  his  Avrinkled  cheeks. 

"  It's  harder  for  me  to  leave  you,  Kitty 
darlin',  than  I  thought  it  would  be,  and  I 
know,  too,  I'll  feel  it  worse  Avhen  I  go 
back." 

"No  you  won't,  grandfather,"  said  she, 
caressingly.  "You'll  be  thinking  of  me 
and  the  tine  life  I'm  leading  here,  and  the 
jSne  times  that's  before  me." 

"Do  you  think  so,  honey? "asked  he, 
in  a  half-sobbing  tone — "do  you  think 
so  ?" 

"I  know  it,  grandfather — I  know  it,  so 
don't  cry  any  more  ;  and,  whenever  your 
heart  is  low,  just  think  of  what's  coming. 
That's  what  I  do.  I  always  begin  to  think 
of  what's  coming  ! " 

"And  wdieu  time  comes,  Kitty,  'Alan- 
nah,'  will  you  ever  remimber  yer  ould 
grandfather,  who  w^on't  be  to  '  the  fore '  to 
see  it  ?" 

"And  why  won't  he  be  ?" 

"  Because,  darlin',  I'm  nigh  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  I  can't  expect  to  see  above  a 
year  or  two,  at  farthest.  Come  here  and 
give  me  a  kiss,  ma  Cushleen  !  and  cut  off  a 
bit  of  your  hair  for  me  to  have  as  a  keep- 
sake, and  jnit  next  my  heart  in  my  cof!in." 

"  No,  grandfather ;  take  this,  it  will  do 
as  well " — and  she  handed  him  the  little 
golden  trinket — "for  I  can't  cut  my  hair 
after  hearin'  the  gentleman  sayin'  how 
beautiful  it  is  ! " 

The  old  man,  however,  motioned  aw%ay 
the  gift  v/ith  one  hand,  while  he  drew  the 
other  across  his  eyes. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  think  of  now, 
Kitty  ? "  said  he,  Avith  an  effort  to  aj^pear 
calm,  "for  I  must  be  goin'." 

"  Give  my  love  to  them  all  beyant,"  said 
she,  gravely,  "and  say  if  there's  a  thing  I 
could  do  for  them,  I'll  do  it,  but  don't  let 
them  be  comin'  after  me  ?  " 

A  sickly  paleness  spread  over  the  old 
man's  face,  and  his  lips  trembled  as  he 
muttered,  "No  fear  of  that !  They'll  not 
trouble  you  !  Good-bye  ! "  And  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

When  he  had  walked  a  few  paces  away, 
he  turned,  and,  with  his  hands  fervently 
clasped  above  his  head,  uttered  a  blessing 
in  Irislx  - 


"  God  speed  you,  grandfather,  and  send 
you  safe  home  ! "  cried  she,  and,  skipping 
over  a  llower-bed,  was  lost  to  his  view", 
though  he  could  hear  her  happy  voice  as 
she  went  away  singing. 

"  The  devil  a  doubt  of  it,"  muttered  the 
old  man,  "them's  the  ones  that  bate  the 
world  ;  and  if  she  doesn't  come  in  first  in 
the  race,  by  my  soule  it  isn't  the  weight  of 
her  heart  Avill  keep  her  back  ! " 

"  Well,  Malone  ! "  cried  Sir  Gervais,  as 
they  met  at  the  garden-gate,  "have  you 
been  able  to  make  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  honor  ;  Kitty  says  she'll 
stay. " 

Sir  Gervais  joaused  for  a  moment,  then 
said, — 

"Because  we  have  been  talking  the 
matter  over  amongst  ourselves,  Malone, 
and  we  have  thought  that,  as  possibly  your 
expectations  miglit  be  greater  thaii  were 
likely  to  be  realized,  our  best  way  might  be 
to  make  you  some  compensation  for  the 
trouble  we  have  given  you,  and  part  the  same 
good  friends  that  we  met.  I,  therefore, 
came  to  say,  that  if  you  like  your  present 

holding,  that  little  farm " 

"No,  your  honor,  no,"  broke  he  in, 
eagerly;  "her  heart's  in  the  place  now, 
and  it  would  be  as  much  as  her  life  is  worth 
to  tear  her  away  from  it." 

"If  that  be  so,  there's  no  more  to  be 
said  ;  but  remember  that  we  gave  you  a 
choice  and  you  took  it." 

"What   does  he  mean  to  do?"  asked 
Georgina,  as  she  now  came  up  the  path. 
"  To  leave  her  here,"  answered  Vyner. 
"  Of  course.     I  never  had  a  doubt  of  it. 
My  good  man,  I'm  much  mistaken  if  your 
granddaughter  and  I  will  not  understand 
each   other   very  quickly.     What   do   vou  • 
think  ?  " 

"It  is  little  trouble  it  wull  give  your 
lad}  ship  to  know  all  that's  inside  a  poor 
ignorant  little  child  like  that ! "  said  he, 
with  an  intense  servility  of  manner.  "  But 
her  heart  is  true  and  her  conscience  clean, 
and  I'm  lavin'  you  as  good  a  child  as  ever 
broke  bread  this  day  ! " 

"  So  that  if  the  tree  doesn't  bear  the  fruit 
it  ought,  the  blame  will  lie  with  the  gar- 
dener ;  isn't  that  what  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
she,  keenly. 

"God  help  me  !     I'm  only  a  poor  man, 
and  your  ladyship  is  too  hard  on  me,"  said. 
he,  uncovering  his  snow-white   head,  and 
bowing  deeply  and  humbly. 

"After  all,"  whispered  she,  in  Vyner's 
ear,  "there  has  really  been  nothing  deter- 
mined about  the  matter  in  disput£>.  None 
of  us  know  what  is  to  be  done,  if^the  con- 
tingency he  spoke  of  should  arise." 
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They  walked  away  arm  \\\  arm,  in  close 
conference  together,  but  when  they  re- 
turned, after  a  half-hour  or  so,  to  the  place, 
Malone  was  gone.  The  j^orter  said  he  had 
come  to  the  lodge  for  his  bundle,  wished 
him  a  good-bye,  and  departed. 


CIIAPTEE  XXV. 


THE  TWO  rupir.s. 


Days  went  over,  and  the  time  arrived 
for  the  Vyners  to  leave  their  Welsh  cottage 
and  take  up  their  abode  for  the  winter  in 
their  more  commodious  old  family  house, 
when  a  letter  came  from  Eome  stating  that 
Lady  Vyner's  mother,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  was 
very  ill  there,  and  begging  to  see  her 
daughters  as  soon  as  miglit  be. 

After  considerable  debate,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  children  should  be  left  behind  with 
the  governess.  Sir  Within  j^jledging  himself 
to  watch  over  them  most  attentively,  and 
send  constant  reports  of  Ada  to  her  family. 
Mademoiselle  Heinzleman  had  already 
spoken  very  favorably  of  Kitty,  or  Kate,  as 
she  was  henceforth  to  be  called  ;  not  only 
of  her  disposition  and  temper,  but  of  her 
capacity  and  her  intense  desire  to  learn, 
and  the  Vyners  now  deemed  her  presence  a 
most  fortunate  event.  ISTor  were  they  so  far 
wrong.  Ada  was  in  every  quality  of  gen- 
tleness and  obedience  all  that  the  most 
anxious  love  could  ask  ;  she  had  the  traits 
— very  distinctive  traits  are  they,  too — of 
those  who  have  been  from  earliest  infancy 
only  conversant  with  one  school  of  manners, 
and  that  the  best.  All  the  examples  she 
had  seen  were  such  as  teach  habits  of  def- 
erence, the  wisli  to  oblige,  the  readiness  to 
postpone  self-interest,  and  a  general  dis- 
position to  please  without  obtrusiveness — 
ways  which  spread  a  very  enjoyable  atmos- 
phere over  daily  life,  and  gild  the  current 
of  existence  to  those  witli  wliom  tlie  stream 
runs  smoothly. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  child,  too.  She 
had  eyes  of  deep  blue,  which  seemed  deeper 
for  their  long  black  lashes  ;  her  hair  was  of 
that  rich  auburn  wliich  sets  oil  a  fair  skin 
to  greatest  advantage  ;  her  profile  was  al- 
most faultless  in  regularity,  and  so  Avould 
have  been  her  full  face  if  an  over-shortness 
of  the  upper  lip  had  not  marred  the  effect 
by  giving  a  habit  of  slightly  sepvarating  the 
lips  when  silent,  and  thus  imparting  a  look 
of  weakness  to  her  features  which  the  well- 
formed  brow  and  forehead  contradicted. 

She  was   clever,    but  more   timid   than 


clever,  and  with  sncli  a  distrust  of  her 
ability  as  to  make  her  aba.slied  at  tlie  sliglit- 
est  demand  upon  i^.  This  timidity  had 
been  deepened  by  solitude — slic  being  an 
only  cliild — into  something  like  melancholy, 
and  her  temperament  wlien  Kate  O'Hara 
first  came  was  certainly  sad-colored. 

It  was  like  the  working  of  a  charm,  the 
change  wiiich  now  came  over  her  whole 
nature.  Not  merely  that  emulation  had 
taken  the  place  of  indolence,  and  zeal 
usurped  the  jiost  of  apathy,  but  she  became 
active,  lively,  and  energetic.  The  occupa- 
tions wliicli  had  used  to  Aveary  became  inte- 
resting, and  instead  of  tlie  "lassitude  that 
had  weighed  her  down  she  seemed  to  feel  a 
zest  and  enjoyment  in  tlie  mere  fact  of 
existence.  And  it  is  probably  the  very 
nearest  approach  to  happiness  of  Avhich  our 
life  here  below  is  capable,  when  the  sunshine 
of  the  outer  world  is  felt  within  our  ov/n 
hearts,  and  we  are  glad  with  the  gladness 
of  all  around  us. 

Mademoiselle  Heinzleman's  great  test  of 
all  goodness  was  assiduity.  In  her  apj^re- 
ciation  all  the  cardinal  virtues  resolved 
themselves  into  industry,  and  she  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Heaven  itself  might 
be  achieved  by  early  rising  and  hard  work. 
If  she  was  greatly  gratiOed,  then,  at  the 
change  prodiiced  in  her  jDupil,  she  was  pro- 
portionately grateful  to  the  cause  of  it. 
But  Kate  had  other  qualities  which  soon 
attracted  the  governess  and  drew  her  towai'ds 
her.  She  possessed  that  intense  thirst  for 
knowledge,  so  marked  a  trait  in  the  Irish 
peasant-nature.  She  had  that  sense  of 
power  so  associated  with  acquirement  as  the 
strongest  feature  in  her  character,  and  in 
this  way  she  had  not — at  least  she  seemed 
not  to  have — a  predilection  for  this  study 
or  for  that ;  all  was  new,  fascinating,  and 
engaging. 

It  was  as  with  Aladdin  in  tlie  mine,  all 
were  gems,  and  she  gathered  without 
thinking  of  their  value  ;  so  did  she  pursue 
with  the  same  eagerness  whatever  was  to  be 
learned.  What  will  not  industry,  with  even 
moderate  capacity,  achieve  ?  But  hers  were 
faculties  of  a  high  order  ;  she  had  a  rapid 
l^erception,  considerable  reasoning  power, 
and  a  good  memory  ;  but  above  all  was  the 
ability  she  possessed  of  concentrating  her 
whole  thoughts  upon  the  matter  before  her. 

She  delighted,  too,  in  praise  ;  not  the 
common  eulogy  that  she  had  learned  this 
or  that  well,  but  such  praise  as  pointed  to 
some  future  eminence  as  the  price  of  all  this 
labor  ;  and  when  her  governess  told  her  of 
a  time  when  she  would  be  so  glad  to  possess 
this  acquirement,  or  to  have  mastered  that 
diflficulty,  she  would  draw  herself  up,  and 
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with  liead  erect  unci   flashing  eye,  look   a 
perfect  picture  of  gratified  pride. 

It  wouki  liave  been  difficult  for  a  teacher 
not  to  feel  pride  in  such  a  pupil.  It  was 
such  a  reflected  triumph  to  see  how' rapidly 
she  could  master  every  task,  how  easily  she 
met  every  difficulty  ;  and  so  it  was  that  the 
governess,  in  her  report,  though  laying  all 
due  stress  on  Ada's  charming  traits  of  dis- 
position and  temper,  speaking  actually  witli 
affection  of  her  guileless,  gentle  nature, 
gi'ew  almost  rapturous  when  she  spoke  of 
Kate's  capacity  and  progress.  She  went 
into  the  theme  with  ardor,  and  was  carried 
away  by  it  much  more  tlaan  she  knew  or 
imagined.  It  was  a  sort  of  defence  of  her- 
self she  was  making,  all  unconsciously — a 
defence  of  her  system,  Avliich,  as  applied  to 
Ada,  had  not  been  always  a  success.  This 
correspondence  was  invariably  carried  on 
with  Miss  Courtenay,  who,  for  some  time 
contented  herself  with  merely  dwelling  on 
what  related  to  her  niece,  and  only  passingly, 
if  at  all,  spoke  of  Kate. 

At  last,  pushed,  as  it  were,  by  Mademoi- 
selle Heinzleman's  insistance,  and  vexed  at 
a  pertinacity  which  no  silence  could  repress, 
she  Avrote  a  letter,  so  full  of  reprimand  that 
the  governess  was  actually  overwhelmed  as 
she  read  it. 

"I  have  your  four  last  letters  before  me," 
wrote  she,  "  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
stranger  on  reading  them  to  declare  which 
of  the  two  pupils  under  your  care  was  your 
especial  charge,  and  which  a  merely  adven- 
titious element.  Not  so  if  the  question 
were  to  be,  Which  of  the  two  engrossed  all 
your  interest  and  engaged  all  your  sym- 
pathy ?  We  read,  it  is  true,  of  dear  Ada's 
temper,  her  kindness,  her  generosity,  and 
her  gentleness — traits  which  we  all  recog- 
nize, and  many  of  which,  we  surmise,  must 
have  been  sorely  tried,  but  of  which  you 
can  speak  with  a  most  fitting  and  scholastic 
moderation.  Far  otherwise,  hoAvever,  does 
your  pen  run  on  when  Kate  O'Hara  is  the 
theme.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that 
you  are  actually  eloquent  on  tliis  subject. 
You  never  weary  of  telling  us  of  her  mar- 
vellous progress  ;  how  she  already  begins 
to  speak  French  ;  how  she  imitates  those 
mysterious  pothooks  your  countrymen  per- 
sist in  using  as  writing  ;  how  she  plays  her 
scales,and  what  a  talent  she  has  for  drawing. 
Do  not  forget  tlie  while  that  these  are  very 
secondary  matters  of  interest  to  us  all  here. 
Do  you  forget  that  in  her  companionship 
with  my  niece  our  whole  object  was  the 
spring  which  might  be  derived  from  her 
healthy  peasant-nature  and  light-hearted- 
ness.  To  convert  this  child  in1;o  a  miracle 
of  accomplishment  could  serve  no  purpose 


of  ours,  and  assuredly  would  conduce  to  no 
advantage  of  her  own.  On  this  latter  point 
you  have  only  to  ask  yourself,  AVhat  will 
become  of  all  these  attainments  when  she 
goes  back — as  she  will  go  back — to  her  life 
of  poverty  and  privation  ?  "Will  her  piano 
make  her  better  company  for  the  ]iig  ?  Will 
her  Frencli  reconcile  her  to  the  miseries  of 
a  mud  cabin  ? 

''  She  is  the  child  of  a  j^oor  cottier,  i^ 
creature  so  humble  that  even  here  in  this 
benighted  state  we  have  nothing  his  equal 
in  indigence  ;  and  she  will  one  day  or  other 
have  to  go  back  to  the  condition  that  my 
brother,  M'ith  I  fear  a  very  mistaken  kind- 
ness, took  her  from.  You  will  see,  there- 
fore, how  misjudging  is  the  interest  you 
are  now  bestowing.  It  is,  however,  the  in- 
justice to  my  niece  which  more  nearly  con- 
cerns me  ;  and  with  this  object  I  inform 
you  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the  total 
change  in  your  system,  I  shall  certainly  be 
prepared  to  recommend  to  my  brother  one 
of  two  courses  :  a  change  in  Ada's  gover- 
ness, or  the  dismissal  of  Ada's  companion.  • 
It  is  but  fair  to  you  to  say  I  prefer  the 
latter. 

"  Eemember,  my  dear  Mademoiselle 
Heinzleman,  this  is  a  purely  confidential 
communication.  I  have  not  confided  to 
my  sister  either  my  fears  or  my  hopes.  The 
experiment  was  one  I  did  not  augur  well 
from.  It  has  turned  out  even  worse  than  I 
expected.  Indeed,  if  Ada  was  not  the  very 
best  and  sweetest  of  natures,  she  could  not 
but  resent  the  unfair  preference  shown  to 
one  so  inferior  to  her  in  all  but  those  ti'aits 
which  win  favor  from  a  schoolmistress. 
My  mother's  health  precludes  all  hope  of 
our  soon  returning  to  England  ;  indeed, 
Ave  huA^e  even  thought  of  sending  for  Ada 
to  come  here,  and  it  is  the  dread  of  this 
climate,  so  pernicious  to  young  jieoi^le, 
offers  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  plan.  Mean- 
while, I  feel  forced  to  Avrite  what  I  have 
done,  and  to  lay  before  you  in  all  sincerity 
my  complaint  and  its  remedy. 

"  Evening. 

*'  I  have  re-read  your  letter,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  might  very  judiciously  re- 
mark yourself  to  Sir  Gervais  on  the  inex- 
pediency of  any  continuance  of  Kate 
O'llara's  presence.  Her  genius,  soaring  as 
it  does  above  poor  Ada's,  makes  all  emula- 
tion impossible.  The  pilot  balloon,  that  is 
so  soon  out  of  sight,  can  offer  no  guidance 
—  don't  forget  that !  Suppose  you  said  to 
my  brother  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  to  continue  the  stimulus  of  emu- 
lation— that  it  might  become  a  rivalry — 
perhaps  worse.     Say  something— anything 
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of  this  kind — only  send  her  home  again, 
not  forgetting  the  while  that  you  can  do 
now  without  injury  what,  later  on,  will 
cost  a  cruelty. 

"  I  can  feel  for  the  pain  a  teacher  may 
experience  in  parting  with  a  prize  pupil, 
whose  proficiency  might  one  day  become  a 
triumph  ;  but  remember,  my  dear  made- 
moiselle, that  ])oor,  dear,  simple  Ada,  to 
whom  genius  is  denied,  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
your  first  care  here,  and  that  the  gifted 
peasant-girl  might  turn  out  to  have  other 
qualities  of  a  firework  besides  the  bril- 
liancy. 

'"'  i  will,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  relieve  you 
from  some  of  the  embarrassments  that  the 
course  I  advise  might  provoke.  I  will 
request  my  brother  to  desire  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
to  run  down  and  pay  you  a  few  hours'  visit, 
and  you  can  easily  explain  the  situation  to 
liim,  and  suggest  what  I  here  point  out 
as  the  remedy. 

''  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  this 
letter  is  strictly  and  essentially  confidential, 
and  not  to  be  imparted  to  any  one. 

"I  might  have  counselled  you  to  have 
taken  the  advice  of  Sir  Within  Wardle,  of 
whose  kindness  and  attention  we  are  most 
sensible,  if  you  had  not  told  me  of  the  extra- 
ordinary 'influence' — it  is  your  own  word, 
mademoiselle,  or  I  should  not  even  have 
ventured  to  use  it  in  such  connection — the 
*  influence '  this  young  girl  exercises  over 
Sir  Within.  As  the  observation  so  com- 
pletely passes  my  power  of  comprehension, 
for  I  really — and  I  hope  without  needless 
stupidity — cannot  understand  how  a  girl  of 
her  class,  bringing  u]),  and  age — ago,  above 
all — could  exert  what  you  designate  as  '  in- 
fluence ' — I  must  beg  you  will  be  more  ex- 
plicit in  your  next. 

'•You  are  perfectly  right  in  refusing  all 
presents  for  either  of  the  girls,  and  I  should 
have  tliought  Sir  Within  had  more  tact 
than  to  proffer  them.  I  am  also  very  much 
against  you  going  to  Dalradern  Castle  for 
Christmas,  though  Sir  Gervais,  up  to  this, 
does  not  agree  with  me.  If  this  girl  should 
not  be  sent  away  before  the  new  year,  I 
think  you  miglit  advantageously  remark  to 
my  brother  that  the  visit  woukt  be  a  great 
interruption  to  all  study,  and  a  serious 
breach  of  that  home  discipline  it  has  been 
your  object  to  impose.  And  now,  my  dear 
mademoiselle,  accept  all  I  have  here  said 
not  only  in  your  confidence,  but  in  your 
friendship,  and  even  where  I  appear  to  you 
nervously  alive  to  small  perils,  give  me 
credit  for  having  thought  and  reflected 
much  over  them  before  I  inflicted  on  you 
this  long  letter. 

*'  Discourage   your  prodigy,   check  her 


influence,  and  believe   me,  veiy  sincerely 
your  friend, 

"  Georgina  Courtenay. 

"  P.S. — What  can  Sir  W.  mean  by  pass- 
ing his  winter  in  the  Welsh  mountains, 
after  giving  orders  to  have  his  villa  near 
Genoa  prepared  for  his  reception  ?  Find 
out  this,  particularly  if  there  be  a  secret 
in  it." 

Mademoiselle  Heinzleman  received  this 
letter  as  she  was  taking  her  half-hour's 
walk  in  the  garden  after  breakfast — one 
of  the  very  few  recreations  she  indulged  in 
— while  her  pupils  prepared  their  books  and 
papers  for  the  day. 

Anything  like  remonstrance  was  so 
totally  new  to  her  that  she  read  the  letter 
with  a  mingled  amazement  and  anger,  and, 
though  she  read  and  re-read,  in  the  hoj^e  of 
finding  her  first  impression  was  an  exagger- 
ated one,  the  truth  Avas  that  each  perusal 
only  deepened  the  impression,  and  made  the 
pain  more  intense. 

It  was  not  that  her  German  pride  only 
was  wounded,  but  her  dignit}^  as  a  teaclier 
— just  as  natural  an  instinct  as  the  pride 
of  birth — and  she  muttered  very  mys- 
terious gutturals  to  herself,  as  she  went, 
about  resigning  her  trust  and  retiring. 
This  was,  perhaps,  too  rash  a  step ;  at 
least  it  required  time  to  think  of.  Two 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  jDOsition  surrounded 
with  many  advantages  !  The  other  alter- 
native was  easier  :  to  send  away  Kate.  A 
pity,  perhaps,  but  after  all,  as  Miss  Cour- 
tenay  said,  possibly  a  mercy.  Who  could 
tell  ?  Mr.  M'Kinlay  might  help  her  by  his 
counsel.  She  liked  him,  and  tliought  well 
of  him..  Kate,  that  was  making  such  pro- 
gress— that  could  already  make  out  some  of 
Schiller's  ballads  !  What  a  pity  it  was  ! 
And  to  think  of  her  touch  on  the  piano, 
so  firm  and  yet  so  delicate  !  How  tenderly 
she  let  the  notes  drop  in  one  of  those  simple 
melodies  from  Spohr  she  was  learning ! 
Ach  Gott  !  and  what  taste  in  drawing  ! 

Again  she  opened  the  letter,  and  at  the 
last  page  muttered  to  herself  :  "I  don't 
remember  that  I  said  'influence."  I'm 
almost  sure  I  said  that  she  interested  Sir 
Within.  I  know  I  meant  to  say  that  she 
pleased  him  ;  that  he  was  delighted  to 
hear  her  sing  her  little  Lied,  dance  her 
Tarantella,  or  her  wild  Irish  jig,  or  listen 
to  some  of  those  strange  legends,  which 
she  tells  with  a  blended  seriousness  and 
drollery  that  is  quite  captivating.  At  all 
events,  if  I  said  '  influence,'  I  can  correct 
the  word,  and  say  that  vSir  Withim  comes 
over  to  see  us  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
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and  it  is  plain  enough  that  it  is  little  Kate's 
gaiety  attracts  him.  What  sorrow  to  tlie 
dear  children  if  they  are  not  to  pass  their 
Christmas  at  the  Castle  !  " 

A  light,  elastic  step  on  the  gi-avel  startled 
her.  It  was  Kate  who  was  coming ;  not 
the  Kate  we  once  saw  in  the  old  ruins  of 
St.  Finbar,  but  a  young  lady,  with  an  air 
calm  and  collected,  with  some  conscious 
sense  of  power,  her  head  high,  licr  look 
assured,  hor  step  firm  even  in  its  lightness. 

"Sir  Within  is  in  the  drawing-room, 
mademoiselle,"  said  she,  with  a  slight  curt- 
sey, as  she  stood  before  her.  "  He  says  that 
this  is  St.  Gudulo's  day,  and  a  holiday  evcry- 
where,and  he  hopes  you  Avill  be  kind  enough 
to  take  us  over  to  the  Castle  for  dinner." 

*' Nein  !  ]^o,"  said  she,  peremptorily. 
"  '  Wir  haben  keine  solche  Heilige,'  I  mean, 
said  she,  correcting  the  harsh  speech, 
'*  These  saints  are  not  in  our  calendar.  I 
will  speak  to  him  myself.  You  may  stay 
in  the  garden  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
Avill  send  Ada  to  you." 

While  the  young  girl  fell  hack,  abashed 
at  the  refusal,  and  even  more  by  the  manner 
vv^ith  which  it  was  done,  the  governess 
smoothed  her  brow  as  well  as  slie  might 
to  meet  the  distinguished  visitor,  but  in  so 
doing,  as  she  drew  her  handkerchief  from 
her  ijocket,  she  dropped  the  letter  she  had 
been  reading  on  the  walk. 

'^  I  wonder  why  she  is  so  cross  with 
me  ?  "  said  Kate,  as  she  looked  after  her  ; 
'•'if  there's  a  secret  in  it,  I  must  learn  it." 

While  Kate  O'Hara  sauntered  carelessly 
along  her  foot  struck  the  letter,  and  it  fell 
open.  She  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and 
was  at  once  struck  by  the  peculiar  odor  of 
jasmine  on  the  paper,  v/hich  w^as  a  favorite 
with  Miss  Courtenay.  She  turned  to  the 
address,  "Mademoiselle  de  Heinzleman " 
— the  "de,"  too,  was  a  courtesy  Miss  Court- 
enay affected — and  so  Kate  stood  still  con- 
templating the  document,  and  weighing  it 
in  her  hand,  as  she  muttered,  "  It  does 
really  feel  heavy  enough  to  be  mischievous." 
Her  training  had  taught  her  to  respect  as 
inviolable  the  letter  of  another  ;  she  had 
over  and  over  marked  the  deference  paid 
to  a  seal,  and  seen  even  Ada's  letters  from 
her  playfellows  handed  to  her  unbroken, 
and  she  know  that  to  transgress  in  such  a 
matter  ranked  in  morals  with  a  falsehood. 
She  had  no  thought,  then,  of  any  derelic- 
tion, when  in  placing  the  fallen  pages  to- 
gether within  the  envelope,  her  eye  caught 
the  words,  "  Kitty  O'Hara,"  and  lower 
down,  "  child  of  a  poor  cottier."  The 
temptation,  stimulated  by  a  passion  full  as 
strong  as  curiosity,  mastered  her,  and  car- 
rying away  the  letter  into  a  secluded  alley, 


she  read  it  from  end  to  end.  Tliere  was 
mucli  to  gratify  her  vanity  in  it ;  there  was 
the  admission — and  from  no  favoring  wit- 
ness cither — that  she  hadcapacity  of  ahigh 
order,  and  a  zeal  to  master  wluitever  sTie 
desired  to  learn.  -But  far  above  the  })leasurc 
these  words  afforded  was  the  last  i)aragrai)h, 
that  which  spoke  of  her  "  influence  "  over 
Sir  Within  Wardle.  "Could  this  really 
be  true  ?  Had  the  little  attentions  he 
showed  her  a  deeper  significance  ?  Did  he 
really  interest  himself  for  her  ?  AVas  it  her 
lonely,  friendless  condition  touched  him  ? 
AVas  it  that  the  same  feeling,  so  harshly 
expressed  by  Miss  Courtenay,  the  revulsion 
that  yet  awaited  her,  that  moved  him?'' 
There  was  an  ecstasy  in  the  thought  that 
filled  her  whole  heart  with  joy.  Sir  Within 
Avas  very  rich — a  great  personage,  too.  The 
Vyners  themselves  spoke  of  him  always 
with  a  certain  deference.  What  a  triuni})h 
if  she  had  won  him  over  to  befriend  her  ! 

These  thoughts  flew  quickly  through  her 
mind,  and  as  quickly  she  bethouglit  her  of 
the  letter,  and  what  was.  now  to  bo  done 
with  it.  She  would  have  liked  much  to 
keep  it,  to  have  it  by  her  to  read  and  re- 
read, and  study,  and  v/eigh.  This  was  of 
course  impossible.  To  take  it  to  made- 
moiselle would  be  to  incur  the  risk  of  her 
suspecting  she  had  read  it.  In  an  instant 
she  determined  to  lay  it  back  again  where 
she  had  found  it,  on  the  walk,  and  let 
chance  determine  what  became  of  it.  Her 
resolution  was  scarcely  carried  out,  when 
she  heard  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman's  voice 
calling  her. 

"  I  have  dropped  a  letter,  Kate.  I  have 
mislaid  it,  or  it  has  fallen  out  of  my  pocket. 
Come  and  help  me  to  look  for  it,"  said  she, 
in  deep  confusion. 

"  Is  this  it,  mademoiselle  ?  "  cried  Kitty, 
artlessly,  as  she  picked  it  up  from  the 
gravel. 

"  How  lucky — how  very  fortunate  ! "  ex- 
claimed she,  eagerly,  as  she  clutched  it. 
"  There,  you  may  have  your  holiday  to-day, 
Kate.  Go  and  tell  Ada  I  shall  not  ask  her 
to  learn  these  verses  ;  or  wait "  —  she  sud- 
denly remembered  that  Sir  Within  was  still 
in  the  drawing-room — "  wait  here,  and  I'll 
tell  her  myself." 

Kate  bowed  and  smiled  her  thanks,  and 
once  again  alone,  sat  down  to  ruminate  on 
her  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   DINNER   IN   THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 

SiK  AViTHiK  could  not  persuade  made- 
moiselle to  accept  his  invitation  for  herself 
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and  her  pupils  to  dinner,  and  was  about  to 
take  his  leave  when  Ada  suddenly  said, 
"  Why  not  dine  with  us,  Sir  AVithin  ?" 

"  Fi  I  done,  mademoiselle  ! ''  In'okein  the 
governess.  "•  How  coidd  you  think  of  such 
a  thing  ?  Sir  Witliin  Wardle  sit  down  to 
a  school-room  dinner  !  " 

'''  But  Avhy  need  it  be  a  school-room  din- 
ner, Mademoiselle  Ileinzleman  ?  Why  not 
tell  cook  that  we  mean  to  have  company  to- 
day, and  make  Eickards  wait  on  us,  and 
tell  George  to  wear  his  gloves,  just  as  if 
papa  were  at  home  ? "' 

"Oh!"  broke  in  Sir  Within,  "I  have 
seen  quite  enough — more  than  enough — of 
all  that,  dear  Ada ;  but  if  1  could  be  per- 
mitted to  Join  3'our  own  little  daily  dinner 
cf  the  school-room,  as  you  call  it,  that 
would  really  be  a  treat  to  me." 

''I  invite  you,  then  !  "  said  Ada.  " Made- 
moiselle owes  mo  a  favor  for  that  wonderful 
German  theme  I  wrote,  and  I  take  this  as 
my  reward.  We  dine  at  three.  Sir  Within, 
and  I  warn  you,  on  mutton-broth  and  mut- 
ton somctJiing  else  ;  but  Kate  and  I  will 
make  ourselves  as  fine  as  Ave  may,  and  be  as 
entertaining  as  jiossible." 

Wliile  the  two  girls  scampered  off,*  laugh- 
ing merrily  at  tlie  discomfiture  of  the  gov- 
erness, that  respectable  lady  remained  to 
offer  profuse  apologies  to  Sir  Within  for  the 
liberty,  childish  though  it  was,  that  had  been 
taken  with  him,  and  to  excuse  herself  for 
any  imputation  of  participating  in  it. 

She  little  knew,  indeed,  with  what  honest 
sincerity  he  had  accepted  the  proposal.  Of 
the  great  game  of  life,  as  played  by  fine  peo- 
ple, he  had  seen  it  to  satiety.  He  v/as  thor- 
oughly wearied  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  as  he  was  of  all  the  captivations  which 
witty  conversers  and  clever  talkers  can  throw 
over  society.  Perliaps,  from  his  personal 
experience,  he  know  how  artificial  such  dis- 
])lays  are — how  studied  the  a  irropos,  how 
carefully  in  ambush  the  impromptu  —  and 
that  he  longed  for  the  hearty,  healthful  en- 
joyment of  young,  fresh,  joyous  natures, 
just  as  one  might  turn  from  the  oppressive 
odors  of  a  perfumer's  shop  to  taste  with  ecs- 
tasy the  fresh  flowers  of  a  garden.  It  was, 
therefore,  as  he  expressed  it  to  the  gover- 
ness, a  perfect  fete  to  him  to  assist  at  that 
little  dinner,  and  he  was  deeply  honored  by 
the  invitation. 

Mademoiselle  was  charmed  with  the  old 
baronet's  politeness.  It  was  ceremonious 
enough  even  for  Germany,  he  smiled  so 
blandly  and  bowed  so  reverently  and  often, 
it  was  like  a  memory  of  the  Fatherland  just 
to  listen  to  him  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  reas- 
suring to  her  to  hear  from  him  that  he  had 
once  been  a  minister  at  the  court  of  a  Herzog, 


and  had  acquired  his  moden  in  this  true  and 
legitimate  fashion.  And  thus  did  they  dis- 
cuss for  hours  "esthetic,"  and  idealism, 
and  sympathy,  mysterious  affinity,  impul- 
sive destiny,  together  with  all  the  realisms 
which  the  Butter-brod  life  of  Germany  can 
bring  together,  so  that  when  she  arose  to 
dress  for  dinner,  she  could  not  help  mutter- 
ing to  lierself,  as  she  went,  that  he  was  "a 
deeply  skilled  in  the  hunuin  heart-and-far 
acquainted  with  the  mind's  operations— but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  a  fresh-with-a- 
youthful  sincerity-endowed  man." 

The  dinner,  though  not  served  in  the 
school-room,  was  just  as  simj^le  as  Ada 
promised,  and  she  laughingly  asked  Sir 
Within  if  he  preferred  his  beer  frothed  or 
still,  such  being  the  only  choice  of  liquor 
afforded  him. 

"  Miidemoisellc  is  shocked  at  the  way  we 
treat  you,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  but  I  have 
told  her  that  your  condescension  would  be 
ill  repaid  if  we  made  any  attempt  to  lessen 
its  cost,  and  it  must  be  a  'rice-pudding 
day '  in  your  life. " 

And  how  charmingly  they  talked,  these 
two  girls !  Ada  doing  the  honors  as  a 
hostess,  and  Kate,  as  the  favored  friend, 
who  aided  her  to  entertain  an  honored 
guest.  They  told  him,  too,  how  the  fresh 
bouquet  that  decked  the  table  had  been 
made  by  themselves  to  mark  the  sense  they 
had  of  his  presence,  and  that  tlie  coffee  had 
been  prepared  by  their  own  liands. 

"Now,  do  say,  Sir  Within,  tliat  dining 
with  Royal  Highnesses  and  Supreme  Some- 
things is  but  a  second-rate  pleasure  com- 
pared to  an  Irish  stew  in  a  school-room, 
and  a  chat  round  a  fire  that  has  been  lighted 
with  Bonnycastlo's  Algebra.  Yes,  made- 
moiselle," Kate  said,  "I  had  to  make  light 
of  simple  equations  for  once  !  I  was  think- 
ing of  that  story  of  the  mercliant,  who 
lighted  his  fire  with  the  King's  bond  when 
his  majesty  deigned  to  dine  with  him.  I 
})uzzled  my  head  to  remember  which  of  our 
books  lay  nearest  our  heart,  and  I  hesitated 
long  between  Ollendorff  and  Bonnycastle." 

"  And  what  decided  you  ? "  asked  Sir 
Within. 

"  What  so  often  decides  a  doubt — conve- 
nience. Bonnycastle  had  the  worst  bind- 
ing, and  was  easier  to  burn." 

"If  you  so  burn  to  study  algebra,  made- 
moiseire,"said  the  governess,  who  had  mis- 
understood tlic  whole,  conversation,  "you 
must  first  show  yourself  more  eifricj — how 
you  call  zeal  ? — for  your  arithmetic." 

"You  shall  have"  full  liberty,  when  you 
pay  me  a  visit,  to  burn  all  the  volumes  on 
such  subjects  you  find,"  said  Sir  AVifchin. 

"  Oh,  I'd  go  through  the  whole  library,'* 
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cried  Kate,  eagerly,  "if  I  could  only  find 
one  such  as  Garret  O'Moore  did." 

"I  never  heard  of  his  fortune." 

"Nor  I.     Do  tell  it,  Kate." 

"Mademoiselle  has  forbidden  all  my 
legends,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Sir  Within,  "she  will 
recall  the  injunction  for  this  time." 

"'  It  is  very  short,"  said  Kate  ;  and  then 
with  infinite  archness,  turning  to  the  gov- 
erness, added,  "and  it  has  a  moral." 

The  governess  nodded  a  grave  permission, 
and  the  other  began  : 

"There  was  once  on  a  time  a  great 
family  in  the  west  of  Ireland  called  the 
O'Moores,  who,  by  years  of  extravagance, 
spent  everything  they  had  in  the  world, 
leaving  the  last  of  the  name,  a  young  man, 
so  utterly  destitute,  that  he  had  scarcely 
food  to  eat,  and  not  a  servant  to  wait  on 
him.  He  lived  in  a  lonely  old  house,  of 
which  the  furniture  had  been  sold  off,  bit 
by  bit,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  library 
of  old  books,  which  the  neighbors  did  not 
care  for." 

"Algebras  and  Ollendorff s,  I  suppose," 
whispered  Sir  Within  ;  and  she  smiled  and 
w6nt  on  : — 

"  In  despair  at  not  finding  a  purchaser, 
and  pinched  by  the  cold  of  the  long  winter's 
nights,  he  used  to  bring  an  armful  of  them 
every  night  into  his  room  to  make  his  fire. 
He  had  not,  naturally,  much  taste  for 
books  or  learning,  but  it  grieved  him  sorely 
to  do  this  ;  he  felt  it  like  a  sort  of  sacrilege, 
but  he  felt  the  piercing  cold  more,  and  so 
he  gave  in.  Well,  one  night,  as  he  brought 
in  his  store,  and  was  turning  over  the 
leaves — which  he  alv;ays  did  before  setting 
fire  to  them — he  came  upon  a  little  square 
volume,  with  the  strangest  letters  ever  he 
saw  ;  they  looked  like  letters  upside  down, 
and  gone  mad,  and  some  of  them  were  red, 
and  some  black,  and  some  golden,  and  be- 
tween every  page  of  print  there  was  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  without  anything  on  it. 
O'Moore  examined  it  well,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded it  must  have  been  some  old  monldsh 
chronicle,  and  that  the  blank  jiages  were 
left  for  commentaries  on  it.  At  all  events, 
it  could  have  no  interest  for  him,  as  he 
couldn't  read  it,  and  so  he  put  it  down  on 
the  hearth  till  he  wanted  it  to  burn. 

"  It  was  close  on  midnight,  and  nothing 
but  a  few  dying  embers  were  on  the  hearth, 
and  no  other  light  in  the  dreary  room, 
when  he  took  up  the  old  chronicle,  and 
tearing  it  in  two,  threw  one  half  on  the 
fire.  The  moment  he  did  so  the  flame 
sprang  up  bright  as  silver,  lighting  up  the 
whole  room,  so  that  he  could  see  even  the 
old  cobw^ebs  on  the  ceiling,  that  had  not 


been  seen  for  years  and  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  delicious  music  filled  the  air, 
and  the  sounds  of  cliildren's  voices  singing 
l)eautifully  ;  but,  strangest  of  all,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  briglit  fire  that  now 
filled  the  whole  hearth,  there  sat  a  little 
man  Avith  a  scarlet  cloak  on  him,  and  a 
scarlet  hat  and  a  white  feather  in  it,  and  he 
smiled  very  graciously  at  O'^^Ioorc,  and 
beckoned  him  over  to  him,  but  O'Moore 
was  so  friglitened  and  so  overcome  he 
couldn't  stir.  At  last,  as  the  flames  got 
lower,  the  little  man's  gestures  grew  more 
energetic,  anti  O'Moore  crept  down  on  his 
knees,  and  said, — 

"  'Do  you  want  anything  with  me,  sir  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  Garret,'  said  the  little  old  man, 

'  I  want  to  be  your  friend,  and  to  save  you 

from  ruin  like  the  rest  of  your  family.  You 

were  Avrong  to  bui'n  that  book.' 

"'  But  I  couldn't  read  it,'  said  Garret ; 
'  what  use  was  it  to  me  ? ' 

"  '  It  was  your  own  life.  Garret  O'Moore/ 
said  the  little  man,  '  and  take  care  that  }'ou 
keep  the  part  you  have  there,  and  study  it 
carefully.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
you  if  you  had  kept  the  whole  of  it.' 

"  And  with  that  the  flame  sprang  bright- 
ly up  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  went 
black  out,  so  that   O'Moore  had  to  grope 
about  to  find  tinder  to  strike  a  light.     He 
•  lit  the  only  bit  of  candle  he  had,  and  began 
to  examine  the  part  of  the  book  that  re- 
I  mained,  and  what  did  he  find  but  on  every 
':  blank  page   there  was  a  line — sometimes 
two — written  as  if  to  explain  the  substance 
I  of  the  printed  page,  and  all  in  such  a  way 
j  as  to  show  it  was  somebody's  life  and  ad- 
ventures— as,  for  instance  :  '  Takes  to  the 
[  sea — goes  to  America — joins  an  expedition 
j  to   the   Far  West — on   the    i)lantations — 
marries — wife  dies — off  to  China — marries 
!  again.'     I  needn't  go  on  :  everything  that 
was   ever   to  happen  to  him  was  written 
there  till  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  the 
j  rest  was  burned  ;  but  it  V\as  all  fortunate 
— all,  to  the  very  end.    He  grew  to  be  very 
'  rich,    and    prospered    in    everything,    for 
whenever  he  was  faint-hearted  or  dej^ressed, 
i  he  always  said,  'It  wasn't  by  being  low  and 
1  weak  of  heart  that  I  begun  this  career  of 
good  fortune,  and  I  must  be  stout  and  of 
1  high  courage  if  I  mean  to  go  on  with  it.' 
!  And  he  grew  so  rich  that  he  bought  back 
all  the  old  acres  of  the  O'Moores,  and  they 
have  a  hand  rescuing  a  book  from  the  flames 
:  on  their  arms  till  this  day." 
j      "And  the  moral  ? — where's  the  moral?" 
;  asked  the  governess. 

j  "  The  moral,  the  moral  !  "  said  Kate, 
'  dubiously.  "  Well,  I'm  not  exactly  sure 
\  where  it  is,  but  I  sni:)i30se  it  is  this  ■  that 
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it's  far  better  to  go  to  sea  as  a  sailor  than 
to  sit  down  and  burn  your  father's  lib- 
rary. " 

"  I  have  a  notion,  my  dear  Kate,  that 
you  yourself  would  like  well  to  have  a  peep 
into  destinv — am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"I  would,  sir." 

"And  you,  Ada?" 

'^  Why  should  she?"  broke  in  Kate,  eag- 
erly ;  and  then,  as  though  shocked  at  her 
impetuosity,  she  went  on,  in  a  lower  voice, 
"Ada  makes  her  voyage  in  a  three-decker, 
7  am  only  clinging  to  a  plank." 

"No,  no,  dearest,"  said  Ada,  tenderly; 
"don't  say  that." 

"Mademoiselle  is  looking  at  her  watch," 
said  Sir  Within,  "and  I  must  accept  the 
signal."  And  though  she  protested,  elab- 
orately, too,  that  it  was  a  mere  habit  vv^ith 
her,  he  arose  to  ring  for  his  carriage.  "I 
am  not  going  without  the  sketch  you  prom- 
'  ised  me,  Ada,"  said  he — "  the  pencil  sketch 
of  the  old  fountain." 

"  Oh,  Kate's  is  infinitely  better.  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  mine  after  it." 

"  Wliy  not  let  me  have  both  ?  " 

"'  Yes,"  said  the  governess,  "that  will  be 
best.     I'll  go  and  fetch  them." 

Ada  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and 
then  muttering,  "Mine  is  really  too  bad," 
hastened  out  of  the  room  after  Mademoi- 
selle Heinzleman. 

"You  are  less  merry  than  usual,  Kate," 
said  Sir  Within,  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
looked  at  her  with  interest.  "  What  is  the 
reason  ?  " 

A  faint,  scarce  perceptible  motion  of  her 
brow  was  all  she  made  in  answer. 

"Have  you  not  been  well  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.     I  am  quite  well." 

"  Have  you  had  news  that  has  distressed 
you?" 

"Where  from  ?"  asked  she,  hurriedly. 

"  From  your  friends — from  home." 

"  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  I  have 
neither  ?  " 

"I  meant,  rhy  dear  child — I  meant  to 
say,  that  perhaps  you  had  heard  or  learnt 
something  that  gave  you  pain." 

"Yes,  sir,"  broke  she  in,  "that  is  it. 
Oh,  if  I  could  tell  you ^" 

"Why  not  write  it  to  me,  dear  child  ?" 

"  My  writing  is  coarse  and  large,  and  I 
misspell  words  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  such  a 
slow  way  to  tell  what  one's  heart  is  full  of 
— and  then  I'd  do  it  so  badly,"  faltered  she 
out  with  pain. 

"Suppose,  then,  I  were  to  settle  some 
early  day  for  you  all  to  come  over  to  Dalra- 
dern  ;  you  could  surely  find  a  moment  to 
tell  me  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir — yes,"  cried  she  ;  and,  seizing 


his  hand,  she  kissed  it  passionately  three  or 
four  times. 

"Here  they  are,"  said  Ada,  merrily — 
"  here  they  are  !  And  if  Kate's  does  ample 
justice  to  your  beautiful  fountain,  mine  has 
the  merit  of  showing  how  ugly  it  might 
have  been.     Isn't  this  hideous  ?" 

After  a  few  little  pleasant  common]ilaces. 
Sir  Within  turned  to  i\Iademoi,selle  Ilcinz- 
leman,  aiul  said  :  "I  have  rather  an  inter- 
esting book  at  Dalradern  ;  at  least,  it  would 
certainly  have  its  interest  for  you,  made- 
moiselle. It  is  a  copy  of  'Cluvigo'  with 
Herder's  marginal  suggestions.  Goethe  had 
sent  it  to  him  for  his  opinion,  and  Herder 
returned  it  marked  and  annotated.  You 
will  do  me  an  infinite  favor  to  accept  it." 

"Ach  Gott!"  said  the  governess,  per- 
fectly overwhelmed  with  the  thought  of 
such  a  treasure. 

"  Wellj  then,  if  the  weather  be  fine  on 
Tuesday,  mademoiselle,  will  you  and  my* 
young  friends  here  come  over  and  dine  Avitli 
me  ?  We  shall  say  three  o'clock  for  dinner, 
so  that  you  need  not  be  late  on  the  road. 
My  carriage  will  be  here  to  fetch  you  at 
any  hour  you  appoint." 

A  Joyous  burst  of  delight  from  Ada,  and 
a  glance  of  intense  gratitude  from  Kate, 
accompanied  the  more  formal  acceptance 
of  the  governess  ;  and  if  Sir  Within  had 
but  heard  one  tithe  of  the  flattering  things 
that  were  said  of  him,  as  he  drove  away, 
even  his  heart,  seared  as  it  was,  would  have 
been  touched. 

Kate,  indeed,  said  least ;  but  when  Ada, 
turning  abruptly  to  her,  asked,  "  Don't 
you  love  him  ?  "  a  slight  color  tinged  her 
cheek,  as  she  said,  "  I  think  he's  very  kind, 
and  very  generous,  and  very " 

"  Go  on,  dear — go  on,"  cried  Ada,  throw- 
her  arm  around  her — "  finish  ;  and  very 
what  ?  " 

"'  I  was  going  to  say  an  impertinence," 
whispered  she,  "and  I'll  not." 

"  Nine  o'clock,  young  hidies,  and  still  in 
the  drawing  room  !  "  exclaimed  the  gover- 
ness in  a  tone  of  reproach.  "  These  are 
habits  of  dissipation,  indeed — come  away. 
Ach  Gott !  der  Clavigo  ! "  muttered  she, 
with  clasped  hands.  And  the  girls  were 
hardly  able  to  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter 
at  the  fervor  of  her  voice  and  manner. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


The  wished-for  Tuesday  came  at  last, 
and  with  a  fortune  not  always  so  favoring, 
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brought  with  it  a  glorious  morning,  one  of 
those  bright,  sharp,  clear  days,  "with  a  deep 
blue  sky  and  frosty  air.  and  with  that  sense 
of  elasticity  in  tlie  atmosphere  which  im- 
parts itself  to  the  spirits,  and  makes  mere 
existence  enjoyment.  The  girls  were  in 
ecstasy  ;  they  had  set  their  hearts  so  much 
on  this  visit,  that  they  Avould  not  let  them- 
selves trust  to  the  signs  of  the  weather  on 
the  night  before,  but  were  constantly  run- 
ning out  to  ask  George,  the  gardener,  if 
that  circle  round  the  moon  meant  anything? 
— why  were  the  stars  so  blue  ? — and  v.diy 
did  they  twinkle  so  much  ? — and  was  it  a 
sign  of  fine  weather  th;it  the  river  should 
be  heard  so  clearly  ?  Eickards,  too,  Avas 
importuned  to  consult  the  barometer,  and 
impart  his  experiences  of  Avhat  might  be 
expected  from  its  indications.  The  gar- 
dener augured  favorably,  was  pronounced 
intelligent,  and  tipped  by  Ada  in  secret. 

Eickards  shook  his  head  at  the  aspect  of 
the  mercury,  and  was  called  a  "  conceited 
old  ass"  for  his  pains.  Not  either  of  them 
treated  with  different  measure  than  is  meted 
by  the  public  to  those  gTcat  organs  of 
information  which  are  supposed  to  be  their 
guides,  but  are  just  as  often  their  flatterers, 
for  the  little  world  of  the  family  is  marvel- 
lously like  the  great  world  of  the  nation. 

''What  a  splendid  day,  Kate!  How 
beautiful  the  waterfall  will  look,  coming 
down  in  showers  of  diamonds,  and  how 
crisp  and  sharp  the  copper  beech  and  the 
big  ilex-trees  over  it !  Oh,  winter,  if  this 
be  winter,  is  really  the  time  for  scenery  ! 
What  makes  you  so  grave,  dear  ?  I  am 
wild  with  spirits  to-day." 

"And  so  should  I  if  I  were  you." 

'^  How  can  you  say  that  ?  "  said  Ada,  as 
she  threw  her  arm  around  the  other's  waist. 
**  How  can  you,  Kate,  when  you  know  how 
much  cleverer  you  are,  and  quicker  at 
everything — how  you  leave  me  behind  at 
all  I  have  been  working  at  for  years  I " 

''And  never  to  need  that  same  cleverness 
IS  worth  it  all,  I  am  told  !  " 

"  How  so  ?    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  mean,  that  you  are  better  off — better 
dealt  with  by  Fortune  to  be  a  born  lady 
than  I,  if  I  had  all  the  gifts  and  all  the 
powers  you  would  bestow  upon  me." 

"  This  is  one  of  your  dark  days,  as  you 
call  them,"  said  Ada,  reproachfully;  "and 
you  mean  to  make  it  one  of  mine,  too,  and 
I  was  so  happy. " 

"  This,  perhaps,  is  another  of  my  gifts," 
said  she,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  "and  yet 
I  was  brought  here  to  make  you  merry  and 
light-hearted  !  Yes,  dear,  I  overheard  Mr. 
Orenfell  tell  your  papa  that  his  plan  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  all '  low-bred  ones ' — that 


was  the  name  he  gave  us — lost  the  little 
spirit  they  had  when  you  fed  them,  and 
only  grew  lazy." 

'•  Oil,  Kate,  for  shame  !  " 

"  The  sliame  is  not  mine  ;  it  was  he  said 
it." 

"  How  sad  you  make  me  by  saying  these 
things, " 

"  Well,  but  we  must  own,  Ada,  he  was 
right !  I  was — no,  I  won't  say  happier,  but 
fifty  times  as  merry  and  light-hearted  before 
I  came  here  ;  and  though  gathering  brush- 
wood isn't  as  ].)icturesque  as  making  a 
bouquet,  I  am  almost  sure  I  sang  over  the 
one,  and  only  sighed  over  the  other." 

Ada  turned  away  her  head  and  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

"  Isn't  it  a  hopeful  thing  to  try  and 
make  people  happy  ?  " 

"  But  pajia  surely  wished,  and  he  believed 
that  you  would  be  happy,"  said  Ada,  with 
something  almost  reproachful  in  her  man- 
ner. 

"All  because  he  hadn't  read  that  little 
German  fable  of  the  Two  Fairies — the  one 
who  always  did  something  and  failed,  and 
the  other  who  always  promised  and  prom- 
ised, watering  the  little  plant  of  Hope,  as 
he  calls  it,  and  making  believe  that  the 
fruit  would  be,  one  day,  so  sweet  and  so 
luscious  as  no  lips  had  ever  tasted  before. 
And  it's  strange,  Ada,"  added  she,  in  a 
graver  tone — "it's  strange,  but  when  I  was 
out  upon  the  mountains  watching  the  goats 
rambling  all  day  alone  in  the  deep  heather, 
how  I  used  to  think  and  think  !  0  dear, 
what  wonderful  things  did  I  not  think 
would  one  day  come  to  pass — how  rich  I 
should  be,  how  great,  and  best  of  all,  how 
beautiful !  How  kings  and  great  people 
would  flatter  me,  and  make  me  grand  jjres- 
ents  ;  and  how  haughty  I  should  be  to  some, 
and  how  gracious  to  others — perhaps  very 
humble  jDCople  ;  and  how  I'd  amaze  every 
one  with  all  I  knew,  and  they'd  say,  '  Where 
did  she  learn  this  ?  Hov/  did  she  ever  come 
to  know  that  ?  ' " 

"  And  would  that  be  happiness,  Kate  ?" 

"  Would  it  not  ?  " 

"  Then  why  not  have  the  same  dreams 
now  i 

"  Because  I  cannot — because  they  won't 
come — because  life  is  too  full — because,  as 
we  eat  before  we  are  hungry,  and  lie  down 
before  we're  tired,  one's  thoughts  never  go 
high  enough  to  soar  above  the  pleasures 
that  are  around  them.  At  least,  I  suppose 
that's  the  reason.  But  I  don't  care  whether 
it  is  or  not ;  there's  the  carriage — I  hear  it 
coming.  And  now  for  such  a  jolly  day 
in  that  glorious  old  garden,  with  the  foun- 
tains and  the  statues,  and 
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'All  the  fine  thin.2:s  in  rock-work  and  irofkery. 
That  muke  of  [wor  Nature  a  soleniu  old  mockery,' 

Do  you  know  tlie  rest  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't.     I  never  lieard  it." 
"  It  goes  on,  a  something  about 

*  Flowers  the  gardener  ne'er  had  in  his  Eden, 

And  dells  so  secluded  they  ne'er  saw  the  sun, 
And  sweet  sunuuer-houses  so  pleasant  to  read  in, 
With  bright  little  jets-d'eau  of  eau-de-Cologne.' 

Isn't  tluit  a  Snob's  Paradise  ? — that's  what 
it's  called,  Ada."  And  away  she  went, 
singing  a  "  Tyrol,  tra  la,  la  lira  ! "  with  a 
voice  tliat  seemed  to  ring  with  joy. 

Ada  called  to  her  to  come  back ;  bnt  she 
never  heeded,  and  fled  down  the  garden 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view.  Meanwhile  the 
carriage  had  reached  the  door,  and  as  Ada 
rushed  forward  to  greet  it,  she  stepped  back 
with  dismay,  for,  instead  of  Sir  Within's 
spruce  britschka,  it  was  an  old  i)ost-chaise, 
from  which  descended  the  well  wrapt-up 
figure  of  Mr.  M'Kinlay. 

"  Delighted  to  see  you,  Miss  Ada  ;  how 
you've  grown  since  I  was  here — quite  a 
young  woman,  I  declare  ! "  The  last  words 
were  in  soliloquy,  for  Ada,  not  aware  that 
he  had  seen  her,  had  betaken  herself  to 
flight  to  acquaint  mademoiselle  of  his 
arrival. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  again,  sir,  in  these 
parts,"  said  Eickards,  as  he  caught  up  the 
smallest  item  of  the  luggage  by  way  of  as- 
sisting the  traveller.  "  You  had  a  pleasant 
journey,  I  hope,  sir  ?  " 

"■  So-so,  Rickards — only  so-so.  It's  not 
the  time  of  year  oiie  would  choose  to  come 
down  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains ;  bit- 
terly cold  it  was  this  morning  early." 

"  We'll  soon  warm  you,  sir  ;  come  into 
the  dining-room.  You  haven't  had  break- 
fast, I'm  sure." 

*'  Nothing — not  as  much  as  a  cup  of  tea 
— since  four  o'clock  yesterday." 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  I  don't  know  how  you 
bear  it.  It's  what  I  remarked  to  Sir  Ger- 
vais.  I  said,  'There's  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  sir,' 
said  I,  'he  goes  through  more  than  any 
young  gentleman  in  the  grouse  season. '  " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  so  very  old,  Eickards — 
eh?" 

"  Old  !  I  should  think  not,  fir — in  the 
very  prime  of  life  ;  and  I  declare,  of  an 
evening,  sir,  with  your  white  waistcoat  on, 
I'd  not  guess  you  to  be  more  than — let  me 
see " 

"Never  mind  the  figure.  Ah.  this  is 
comfortable  ;  capital  old  room,  and  a  good 
old-fashioned  fireplace." 

While  the  lawyer  held  his  half-frozen 
hands  to   the   fire,  Eickards  drew  a   little 
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table  close  to  the  hearth,  and,  with  the 
dexterity  of  his  calling,  arranged  the  break- 
fast-things. "  A  hot  steak  in  one  moment, 
sir,  and  a  devilled  kidney  or  two.  ^Excuse 
me,  sir,  but  I'd  say  a  ifttle  mulled  claret 
would  be  better  than  tea  ;  mulled,  sir,  with 
just  one  tables]ioonful  of  old  brandy  in  it 
—Mr.  Grenf ell's  receipt." 

"  No  man  should  know  better,  Eickards." 
"Ah,    sir,    always   sharp — always   ready 
you  are,  to  be  sure!  "     And  Eickards  had 
to  wipe  his  eyes  as  he  laughed  at  the  re- 
partee. 

"And  how  do  you  get  on  here,  Eick- 
ards ?  "  said  M'Kinlay,  in  a  tone  evidently 
meant  to  invite  perfect  confidence,  and  {is 
evidently  so  interpreted  ;  for,  thori,gh  the 
door  was  closed,  Eickards  went  over  and 
laid  his  hand  on  it,  to  assure  himself  of  the 
fact,  and  then  returned  to  the  fireijlace. 

"Pretty  well,  sir,  pretty  well.  The 
governess  Avill  be  meddling — these  sort  of 
people  can't  keep  from  it — about  the  house 
expenses,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  don't  stand  it, 
nohow.  I  just  say  '  This  is  the  way  we  al- 
Avays  do,  mam'sel.  It's  just  thirty-eight 
years  I'm  with  tlie  master's  father  and  him- 
self. _  Isn't  that  a  pictur'  of  a  steak,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  ?  Did  you  ever  see  sweeter  fat 
than  that,  and  the  gravy  in  it,  sir  ?  Mrs. 
Byles  knows  yoii,  sir,  and  does  her  best, 
l^ou  remember  that  game-pie,  sir,  the  last 
time  you  was  here  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  and  you  told  her  what  I 
said  of  it ;  but  I  don't  like  what  you  say  of 
the  governess.  She  is  meddlesome — inter- 
feres, eh  ?  " 

"Everywhere,  sir,  wherever  she  can. 
With  George  about  the  hot-house  plants 
and  the  melon  frames,  with  Mrs.  Byles 
about  the  jireserves,  a  thing  my  lady  never 
so  much  as  spoke  of  ;  and  t'other  day,  sir, 
what  d'ye  think  she  does,  but  comes  and 
says  to  me,  '  Mr.  Eickards,  you  have  a  cel- 
lar-book, haven't  you?'  'Yes,  ma'am,' 
Fays  I  ;  '  and  if  the  young  ladies  wants  it 
in  the  school-room  to  larn  out  of,  I'll  bring 
it  in  with  pleasure.'  Wasn't  tluxt  j^retty 
home,  sir,  eh  ?  " 

"And  what  did  she  say  to  that  ?" 
"  She  whisked  about  this  way" — here  Mr. 
Eickards  made  a  bold  pirouette — "and  said 
something  in  high  Dutch  that  I  feel  sure 
wasn't  a  blessing." 

"Tell  me  one  thing,  Eickards,"  said  the 
lawyer,  in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  complete  confidante.  "  What's  this  little 
game  she's  playing  about  that  Irish  girl, 
writing  to  my  lady  that  she's  a  genius,  and 
she  can  do  this,  that,  and  t'other,  and  that 
you've  only  to  show  her  a  book,  and  she 
knows  it  from  cover  to  cover  ?  " 
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"And  don't  you  soo  what  it  is,  sir?" 
said  Rickards,  with  one  eye  knowingly 
closed  ;  don't  yen  see  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  PtickaVds,  I  do  not." 

"It's  all  the  way  that  little  sarpent  has  of 
eomin'  round  her.  Of  all  the  creatures 
ever  I  seen,  I  never  knew  her  equal  for  cun- 
ning. It  ain't  any  use  knowing  slie's  a  fox 
— not  a  bit  of  it,  sir — .she'll  get  round  you 
all  the  same.  It's  not  an  easy  thing  to  get 
to  the  blind  side  of  Mrs.  Byles,  I  i)romise 
you.  She's  a  very  knowledgeable  woman, 
lived  eleven  years  under  a  man-cook  at 
Lord  Wandsford's  aud  knows  jellies,  and 
made  French  dishes  as  well  as  Monsieur  Ho- 
noro  himself.  Well,  sir,  that  imp  there 
winds  her  rouud  her  finger  like  a  piece  of 
packthread.  She  goes  and  says,  '  Byles ' — 
she  doesn't  as  much  as  Mrs.  Byles  her,  the 
way  my  lady  would — but  '  Byles ' — says  she, 
*  if  ever  I  come  to  be  a  great  lady  and  very 
rich,  I'll  have  you  to  keep  my  house,  and 
you  shall  have  your  own  nice  sittin'-room, 
and  your  own  maid  to  wait  on  you,  and  a 
hundred  a  year  settled  on  you  for  life.'  I 
vow  it's  a  fact,  sir,  wherever  she  heard  of 
such  a  thing,  but  said  '  settled  on  you  for 
life  ! '  and  then-,  sir,  she'll  sit  down  and 
help  her  with  the  strawberry  jam,  or  the 
brandy-peaches,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  Mrs. 
Byles  says  there  wouldn't  be  her  equal  in 
all  England,  if  she  only  took  to  be  a  still- 
room  maid." 

' '  And  can  she  humbug  Mr.  "Rickards  ? 
Tell  me  that,"  asked  the  lawyer,  with  the 
leer  of  an  old  cross-examiner. 

"  Well,  I  do  think,  sir,  she  can't  do  that, 
it's  not  every  one  as  could." 

"No,  Rickards  ;  you  and  I  know  how  to 
sleep  with  one  eye  open.  But  what  does 
she  mean  by  all  this  cunning — what  does 
she  intend  by  it  ?  '' 

"There's  what  I  can't  come  at,  nohow, 
sir ;  for,  as  I  say,  what's  the  good  of  plot- 
tmg  when  you  have  everything  at  your 
hand  ?  She  hasn't  no  need  for  it,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay.  She  has  the  same  treatment 
here  as  Miss  Ada  herself — it  was  the  mas- 
ter's orders." 

"  It  puzzles  me,  Rickards  ;  I  own  it  puz- 
zles me,"  said  the  lawyer,  as,  with  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  lie  took  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  room. 

"  They  say,  sir,  it's  the  way  of  them 
Irish,"  said  Rickards,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
enunciating  a  profound  sentiment  ;  but 
M'Kinlay  either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not 
value  the  remark,  for,  after  a  pause,  he 
said, — 

"  It's  just  possible,  after  all,  Rickards, 
that  it's  only  a  way  she  has.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 


"I  do  not,  sir," replied  he,  stoutly,  "ii 
there  wasn't  more  than  that  in  it,  she 
wouldn't  go  on  as  I  have  seen  her  do,  when 
she  thought  she  was  all  alone." 

"How  so  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  there's  a  laurel  hedge 
in  the  garden,  that  goes  along  by  the  wall 
where  the  peach-trees  arc,  and  that's  her 
favorite  walk,  and  I've  watched  her  when 
she  Avas  there  by  herself,  and  it  was  as  good 
as  any  i)lay  to  see  her." 

' '  In  what  respect  ?  " 

"She'd  be  making  believe  all  sorts  of 
things  to  herself — Iioav  that  she  was  a  fine 
lady  showing  the  grounds  to  a  party  of 
visitors,  telling  them  how  she  intended  to 
build  something  here  and  throAV  down  some- 
thing there,  wdiat  trees  slie'd  plant  in  one 
place,  and  what  an  ojiening  for  a  view  she'd 
make  in  another.  You'd  not  believe  your 
ears  if  you  heard  how  glibly  she'd  run  on 
about  plants  and  shrubs  and  floAvers.  And 
then  suddenly  she'd  change,  and  pretend  to 
call  her  maid,  and  tell  her  to  fetch  her 
another  shaAvl  or  her  gloves  ;  or  she'd  say, 
'  Tell  George  I  shall  not  ride  to-day,  per- 
haps I'll  driA'e  out  in  the  CA'cning.'  And 
that's  the  Avay  she'd  go  on  till  she  heard  the 
governess  coming,  and  then,  just  as  quick 
as  lightning,  you'd  hear  her  in  her  own  voice 
again,  as  artless  as  any  young  creature  you 
ever  listened  to." 

"I  see — I  see,"  said  M'Kinlay,  wdth  a 
sententious  air  and  look,  as  though  he  read 
the  whole  case,  and  saw  her  entire  disposi- 
tion rcA^ealed  before  him  like  a  plan.  "  A 
shrewd  minx  in  her  OAvn  way,  but  a  very 
small  way  it  is.  Now,  Rickards,  perhaps 
you'd  tell  Miss  Heinzleman  that  I'm  here — 
of  course,  not  a  Avord  about  Avhat  we've  been 
talking  over."  ► 

"You  couldn't  think  it,  sir." 

"  Not  for  a  moment,  Rickards.  I  could 
trust  to  your  discretion  like  my  own." 

When  Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  left  alone,  he 
drcAv  forth  some  letters  from  his  pocket, 
and  sought  out  one  in  a  small  envelope,  the 
address  of  which  was  in  lady's  Avriting. 
It  was  a  very  brief  note  from  JMiss  Cour- 
tenay  to  himself,  expressing  her  Avish  that 
he  could  find  it  convenient  to  run  down, 
if  only  for  a  day,  to  Wales,  and  counsel 
Mademoiselle  .  Heinzleman  on  a  point  of 
some  difficulty  respecting  one  of  her  pupils. 
The  letter  was  evidently  Avritten  in  terms 
to  be  shoAvn  to  a  third  party,  and  im})lied  a 
case  in  which  the  Avriter's  interest  was  deep 
and  strong,  but  Avhcrcin  she  im])licitly 
trusted  to  the  good  judgment  of  her  friend, 
Mr.  M'Kinlay,  for  the  result. 

"  You  will  hear,"  wrote  she,  "  from 
Mademoiselle  Heinzleman  the  scruples  she 
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has  communicated  to  myself,  and  learn  from 
lier  that  all  the  advantages  derivable  from 
my  brother-in-law's  project  have  been  al- 
ready realized,  but  that  henceforth  difficnl- 
ties  alone  may  be  apprehended,  so  that  yonr 
consideration  will  be  drawn  at  once  to  the 
question  Avhether  this  companionship  is 
further  necessary,  or  indeed  advisable." 
She  went  on  to  state  that  if  Sir  Gervais 
had  not  told  her  Mr.  M'Kinlay  would  be 
obliged  to  go  down  to  the  cottage  for  cer- 
tain law  papers  he  required,  she  would 
have  scarcely  ventured  on  imposing  the 
present  charge  upon  him,  but  that  she  felt 
assured,  in  tlic  great  regard  he  had  always 
exjjressed  for  the  family,  of  his  ready  for- 
giveness. 

A  small  loose  slip,  marked  "^  Strictly  pri- 
vate and  confidential,"  Avas  enclosed  within 
the  note,  the  words  of  which  ran  thus  : 
"  You  will  see  that  you  must  imply  to 
Mademoiselle  H.  that  she  has  written  to 
me  in  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  my  let- 
ter to  lier,  and  in  this  way  pledge  her  to 
whatever  course  you  mean  to  adopt.  This 
will  be  easy,  for  she  is  a  fool. 

"  I  cannot  believp.  that  all  the  interest 
she  assumes  to  take  in  K.  is  prompted  by 
the  girl's  qualities,  or  her  aptitude  to  learn, 
and  I  gravely  sus])ect  she  has  my  brother- 
in-law's  instructions  on  this  head.  This 
plot,  for  plot  it  is,  I  am  determined  to 
thwart,  and  at  any  cost.  The  girl  must 
be  got  rid  of,  sent  to  a  school,  or  if  no 
better  way  offer,  sent  home  again.  See 
that  you  manage  this  in  such  a  way  as  will 
not  compromise  yourself,  nor  endanger  you 
in  the  esteem  of 

"G.  0." 

This  last  line  he  re-read  before  he  en- 
closed the  sliji  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
muttered  to  himself  the  words,  "  endanger 
you  in  the  esteem  of  Georgina  Court- 
enay." 

"  I  wonder  Avhat  she  means  by  all  this  ?" 
muttered  he,  as  he  folded  the  loose  slip  and 
placed  it  witiiin  the  recess  of  his  pocket- 
book.  "  The  whole  scheme  of  educating 
this  girl  was  never  a  very  wise  one,  but  it 
need  not  have  called  up  such  formidable 
animosity  as  this.  Ah,  mademoiselle,  I 
am  charmed  to  see  you  looking  so  well  ; 
this  mountain  air  agrees  with  you,"  said 
he,  as  the  governess  entered.  "  I  have  come 
down  to  search  for  some  documents  Sir 
Gervais  tells  me  I  shall  find  in  his  desk 
here,  and  will  ask  you  to  let  me  be  your 
guest  for  tw^enty-four  hours." 

Mademoiselle  professed  the  pleasure  his 
visit  would  confer,  and  in  an  interchange 
of  compliments  some  time  was  passed  ;  at 


length,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
membering himself,  said,  ''By  the  way, 
here  is  a  note  I  have  just  i-eceived  from  Miss 
Courtenay  ;  I  think  you  may  asAvell  read  it 
yourself." 

The  laAvyer  watched  her  face  keenly  as 
she  read .  over  the  lettci*.  and  saw  clearly 
enough,  in  the  puzzled  expression  of  her 
features,  that  she  was  trying  to  recall  what 
she  could  have  written  in  her  last  letter  to 
Eome. 

"  Sonderbar,  es  ist  sonderbar  :  it  is 
strange,  very  strange,"  muttered  she, 
evidently  lost  in  doubt,  "for  in  my  letter 
of  this  morning  from  Lady  Vyner,  she  says 
that  we  shall  probably  soon  be  sent  for  to 
Italy,  for  that  her  mother  has  a  great  long- 
ing to  see  Ada  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  hint 
whatever  about  Kate." 

"  Does  she  mention  that  she  expects  Miss 
O'Hara  to  accompany  you  ?  "  asked  he, 

''  She  does  not  say  so  ;  her  words  are, 
'  Do  not  feel  startled  if  my  next  letter  will 
call  you  to  us,  for  her  grandmother  is  most 
anxious  to  see  Ada  ; '  and  then  she  goes 
to  say  what  different  routes  there 
and   where    Sir    Gervais   could   meet 


on 
are 
us.' 


•  "■  I  think  I  understand  the  reserve,"  said 
Mr.  M'Kinlay,  with  an  air  of  much  wis- 
dom ;  "her  ladyship  addresses  herself  to 
one  question  solely,  and  leaves  all  outside 
of  it  to  be. dealt  Avith  by  others.  It  is  for 
us — for  you,  mademoiselle,  and  I — to 
tliink  of  what  is  to  be  done  Avith  Miss 
O'Hara." 

"  What  is  there  to  be  done  but  take  her 
Avith  us  ? — Avithout,  indeed,  you  Avere  to 
send  her  home  again,"  said  she,  with  some 
agitation  in  her  voice. 

''That  is  the  Avhole  question,  made- 
moiselle ;  Ave  must  think  over  it  carefully, 
and,  first  of  all,  I  must  examine  certain 
papers  here,  Avhicli  Avill  explain  what  are 
the  legal  claims  of  this  young  lady,  and  who 
are  her  guardians  ;  for  I  remember,  though 
Mr.  Grenfell  Avas  to  have  acted,  and,  in- 
deed, his  name  was  written  in  pencil.  Sir 
Gervais  changed  his  mind,  and  thought  of 
another  trustee.  For  all  these  matters  I 
shall  AA^ant  a  little  time,  and  perhaps  it  Avill 
not  be  asking  too  great  a  favor  if  I  were  to 
beg  to  let  me  have  my  wdiole  day  to  myself 
in  the  library,  and  the  churlish  i)rivilege  of 
being  alone." 

The  governess  acceded  politely  to  his 
proposal,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  have  a  short 
interval  to  herself  for  consideration  over 
the  question  before  her,  and  still  better 
pleased,  too,  that  the  girls  Avere  not  destined 
to  lose  the  long-Avished-for  delight  of  a  day 
at  Dalradern. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Sm    WITHIN    "   VT    IIOMK 


If  the  two  young  girls  whose  visit  Sir 
Within  Wiirdle  was  expecting  had  been 
])rincesses  of  a  royal  house,  he  could  scarcely 
have  made  more  ])rcparations  for  their  re- 
ception. AVho  knows  if  he  did  not,  indeed, 
feign  to  himself  that  his  castle  was 
on  that,  morning  to  bo  honored  by  the 
presence  of  those  who  move  among  lesser 
humanities  as  suns  do  among  inferior  orbs  ? 
It  would  have  certainly  been  one  of  those 
illusions  natural  to  such  a  man  ;  he  loved 
that  great  world,  and  he  loved  all  that  re- 
vived it  in  his  memory  ;  and  so  when  he 
gave  orders  that  all  the  state  furniture  of 
the  castle  should  be  uncovered,  the  hand- 
somest rooms  thrown  open,  and  the  servants 
in  their  dress  liveries,  the  probability  is, 
that  the  fete  he  was  giving  Avas  an  offering 
secretly  dedica.ted  to  himself. 

In  the  old  court-yard,  beautiful  plants — 
inagnolias,  camellias,  and  rare  geraniums — 
were  arranged,  regardless  that  the  nipping 
cold  of.  a  sharp  winter's  day  was  to  consign 
so  many  of  them  to  an  early  death  ;  and 
over  the  fountain  and  the  statues  around  it, 
beautiful  orchids  were  draped — delicate 
tendrils  torn  from  the  genial  air  of  the  con- 
servatory, to  waste  a  few  hours  of  beauty 
ere  they  drooped  forever. 
.  Sir  Within  heard  the  remonstrances  of 
his  afflicted  gardener  with  the  bland  dignity 
he  would  have  listened  to  a  di})lomatic  ''re- 
clamation ; "  and  then  instantly  assured  him 
that  his  representations  should  have  due 
weight  on. the  next  similar  occasion,  but,  for 
the  present,  his  commands  were  absolute. 
The  comments  of  a  household  disturbed 
on  a  pretext  so  humble  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined. The  vested  interests  of  major-domo, 
and  butler,  and  housekeeper,  are  not  insti- 
tntions  to  be  lightly  dealt  vfith,  and  many 
indeed  were  the  unflattering  commentaries 
bestowed  on  the  intelligence  and  under- 
standing of  him  who  had  turned  the  house 
out  of  the  windows  for  a  couple  of  "  school- 
girls." But  guess3s  that  actually  rose  to 
the  impertinence  of  impeachment  of  his 
sanity  were  uttered,  when  the  old  baronet 
came  down  stairs  wearing  his  ribbon  and  his 
star. 

And  it  was  thus  attired  that  he  received 
them  as  they  drove  into  the  court,  and 
alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase. 

"You  see,  young  ladies,"  said  he,  with  a 
courtly  smile,  "that  I  deem  the  honor  of 
your  visit  no  small  distinction.  That  old 
river-god  yonder  and  myself  have  put  on 
our   smartest   coats ;  and  it  is  only  to   be 


hoped   neither  of  us  will  be  the  worse  for 
our  'Bath.'" 

Ada  smiled  graciously  and  bowed  her 
thanks  ;  Imt  Kate,  with  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye,  muttered,  in  his  hearing  too,  "  Uow 
neatly  said  ! "  a  little  compliment  that 
fluttered  the  old  man,  bringing  back  days 
when  a  happy  ?//o^  was  a  success  only  second 
to  a  victory. 

'•'As  you  have  never  been  here  before, 
you  must  allow  me  to  be  your  '  Cicerone  ; ' 
and  I'll  be  a  more  merciful  one  than  Mrs. 
Simcox,  my  housekeeper,  who  really  would 
not  sjiare  you  one  of  my  ancestors  since  the 
Conquest,  These  grim  people,  then,  at 
either  side  of  us  are  Withins  or  Wardles  ; 
nine  generations  of  excellent  mortals  are 
gazing  on  us  ;  that  dark  one  yonder,  Sir 
Hugh,  was  standard-bearer  to  Henry  the 
Second  ;  and  that  fair-faced  damsel  yonder 
was  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
betrothed  to  her  cousin.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
whom  she  threw  off  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  ;  the 
massive  ring  that  she  wears  on  her  finger  is 
described  in  the  chronicle,  as  an  '  auncient 
scale  of  Sir  Walter  with  his  armes.' " 

"So  that,"  said  Kate,  "we  may  infer 
that  at  the  time  of  the  portrait  she  was  yet 
betrothed. " 

Sir  Within  was  pleased  at  a  remark  that 
seemed  to  show  interest  in  his  description  ; 
and  henceforth,  unconsciously  indeed,  di- 
rected most  of  his  attention  to  her. 

"  We  had  not  many  warriors  amongst 
ns,"  continued  he.  "  Most  of  my  ancestors 
were  statesmen  or  penmen.  The  thin, 
hard-visaged  man  yonder,  however,  was 
killed  at  Dettingen  ;  that  sweet-faced  girl 
— she  looks  a  mere  girl — was  his  wife." 

"His  wife!  I  thought  she  was  his 
daughter,"  said  Ada,  with  some  disappoint- 
ment in  her  voice. 

"  Why  not  his  wife  ?  "  interposed  Kate  ; 
"he  looks  a  very  gallant  gentleman." 

Sir  Within  smiled,  and  turned  on  her  a 
look  of  most  meaning  admiration. 

"I  perceive,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone, 
"that  neither  wrinkles  nor  a  gray  beard 
can  hide  chivalry  from  your  eyes.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  gallant  gentleman.  Made- 
moiselle," said  he,  turning  to  the  gover- 
ness, "you  will,  i  hope,  pardon  all  this 
display  of  family  pretension,  the  more, 
since  it  is  the  last  of  the  race  inflicts  it." 

A  faint  sigh — so  faint,  that  if  Kate,  who 
uttered  it,  had  not  been  beside  him,  he 
could  not  have  heard  it — fell  on  the  old 
baronet's  ear,  and,  in  a  flutter  of  strange 
emotion,  he  passed  rapidly  on,  and  gained 
the  landing-place.  From  room  to  room 
they  strolled  leisurely  on.  Pictures,  stat- 
ues,  antique    cabinets,    and    raro    china. 
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arresting  attention  at  every  moment.  There 
were,  indeed,  objects  to  have  attracted 
more  critical  observers  ;  but  in  their  eager 
delight  at  all  they  saw,  their  fresh  cnthnsi- 
ami,  their  frank  outspoken  enjoyment.  Sir 
Witiiin  reaped  a  satisfaction  far  and  away 
beyond  all  the  most  finished  connoisscur- 
ship  would  have  yielded  him. 

He  showed  them  his  armory — mailed  suits 
of  every  time  and  country,  from  the  rudely- 
shaped  corslets  of  Northern  Europe,  to  the 
chased  and  inlaid  workmanship  of  Milan 
and  Seville;  and  with  these  were  weapons  of 
Eastern  fashion,  a  scimitar  whose  scabbard 
was  of  gold,  and  a  helmet  of  solid  silver 
amongst  them  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  intro- 
duced them  into  a  small'  low-ceilinged 
chamber,  with  a  massive  door  of  iron  con- 
cealed behind  one  of  oak.  This  he  called 
his  "  Gem-room  ;  "  and  here  were  gathered 
together  a  variety  of  beautiful  things,  rang- 
ing from  ancient  coins  and  medals  to  the 
most  costly  ornaments  in  jewellery  ;  jew- 
elled watches,  bon-bon  boxes  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  enamelled  miniatures  in  frames 
of  brilliants,  and  decorations  of  various 
foreign  orders,  Avhicli,  though  not  at  liberty 
to  wear,  he  treasured  as  relics  of  infinite 
worth.  Kate  hung  over  these  like  one  en- 
tranced. The  costly  splendor  seemed  so 
completely  to  have  captivated  her,  that  she 
heard  scarcely  a  word  around  her,  and 
appeared  like  one  fascinated  by  an  object 
too  engrossing  to  admit  a  thought,  save  of 
itself. 

"  Shall  I  own  that  I  like  those  grand 
landscapes  we  saw  in  the  second  drawing- 
room  better  than  all  these  gorgeous  things? '' 
said  Ada.  "  That  beautiful  Salvator  Rosa, 
with  the  warm  sunset  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  fishermen  drying  their  nets — may  I  go 
back  and  look  at  it  ?  " 

'^By  all  means,"  said  Sir  Within.  "Ee- 
member,  that  all  here  is  at  your  disposal. 
I  want  first  of  all  to  show  mademoiselle  my 
library,  and  then,  while  I  am  giving  some 
orders  to  my  household,  you  ;iliall  be  free 
of  me — free  to  ramble  about  where  you 
like.  Will  you  come  with  us;  Kate  ?"  said 
he,  as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Not  if  I  may  remain  here.  I'd  like  to 
pass  days  in  this  little  chamber. " 

"Remain  then,  of  course;  and  now, 
mademoiselle,  if  you  will  accompany  me,  I 
will  show  you  my  books." 

Scarcely  Ivid  tlie  door  closed,  and  Kate 
found  herself  alone,  than  she  opened  one 
of  the  glass-cases  in  which  some  of  the  cost- 
liest trinkets  kiy.  There  was  a  splendid 
cameo  brooch  of  Madame  de  Valois,  witii 
her  crest  in  diamonds  at  top.  Tliis  Kate 
gazed  at  long  and  thoughtfully,  and  at  last 


fastened  on  her  breast,  walking  to  the  glass 
to  see  its  effect.  She  half  started  as  slie 
looked  ;  and,  whether  in  astonishment  at 
seeing  herself  the  wearer  of  such  magnifi- 
cence, or  that  some  other  and  far  deeper 
sentiment  worked  within  her,  her  eyes  be- 
came intensely  brilliant,  and  her  cheek 
crimson.  She  hurried  back,  and  drew  forth 
a  massive  necklace  of  emeralds  and  bril- 
lituits.  It  was  labelled  ''A  present  from  the 
Emperor  to  Marie  Antoinette  on  the  bii'th 
of  the  Dauphin."  She  clasped  it  round 
her  throat,  her  fingers  trembling  with  ex- 
citement, and  her  heart  beating  almost 
audibly.  "Oh  !"  cried  she,  as  she  looked 
at  herself  again  in  the  mirror  ;  and  how 
eloquent  was  the  cry — the  whole  outljur.'-t 
of  a  nature  carried  away  by  intense  delight 
and  the  sentiment  of  an  all-engrossing  self- 
admiration,  for  indeed  she  did  look  surpas- 
singly lovely,  the  momentary  excitement 
combining  with  the  lustre  of  the  jewels  to 
light  up  her  whole  face  into  a  radiant  and 
splendid  beauty. 

She  took  out  next  a  large  fan  actually 
weighted  with  precious  stones,  and  opening 
this,  she  seated  lierself  in  front  of  the  glass, 
to  survey  herself  at  her  ease.  Lying  back 
languidly  in  the  dccj)  old  chair,  the  hand 
which  held  the  fan  indolently  drooped  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  while  with  the  other 
she  played  with  the  massive  drop  of  the 
emerald  necklace,  she  looked  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Her  ov/n  ecstasy  had  heightened 
her  color  and  given  a  brilliant  depth  to  the 
expression  of  her  eyes,  Avhile  a  faint,  scarce- 
ly detectable  quiver  in  her  lip  showed  how 
intense  was  her  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 
Even  as  she  gazed,  a  gentle  dreamy  senti- 
ment stole  over  her,  visions.  Heaven  knows 
of  what  future  triumphs,  of  days  when  others 
should  offer  their  homage  to  that  loveli- 
ness, when  sculjitors  would  mould  and  poets 
sing  that  beauty  ;  for  in  its  power  upon 
herself  she  knew  tliat  it  was  13cauty,  and 
so  as  she  looked  her  eyelids  drooped,  her 
breathing  grew  longer  and  longer,  her 
cheek,  save  in  one  pink  cloud,  became  pale, 
and  she  fell  off  aslcc]).  Once  or  tv/ice  her 
lips  murmured  a  vrord  or  two,  but  too 
faintly  to  be  caught.  She  smiled,  too,  that 
sweet  smile  of  happy  sleep,  when  softly 
creej)ing  thoughts  steal  over  the  mind,  as 
the  light  air  of  evening  steals  across  a  lake. 

For  nearly  an  hour  did  she  lie  thus,  when 
Sir  Within  came  in  search  of  her.  His 
habitual  light  step  and  cautious  gait  never 
disturbed  her,  and  there  he  stood  gazing  on 
her,  amazed,  almost  enraptured.  "Where 
was  there  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael  like  that  ! " 
was  his  first  thought ;  for,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  his  life,    it  was  to  Art  he  at  once 
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referred  licr.  ''Was  there  ever  (.Irawiiig 
or  color  could  co]ni)arc  to  it !  "  Throuii^h 
the  stained  glass  window  one  ray  of  golden 
glory  pierced  and  fell  upon  her  hair  and 
brow,  and  he  remembered  how  he  had  seen 
the  same  "effect"  in  a  "Memling,"  but 
still  immeasurably  inferior  to  this.  AYhat 
would  he  not  have  given  that  Danneker  or 
Canova  could  have  seen  her  thus  and 
modelled  her  !  Greek  art  itself  had  noth- 
ing finer  in  form,  and  as  to  her  face,  slie 
was  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  anything 
the  antique  presented.  How  was  it  that  in 
all  his  hitherto  admiration  of  her  he  had 
never  before  recognized  such  surpassing 
beaut}'  ?  Was  it  that  excitement  disturbed 
the  calm  loveliness,  and  gave  too  much 
mobilicy  to  these  traits  ?  or  was  it  that,  in 
her  versatile,  capricious  way,  she  had  never 
given  him  time  for  admiration  ?  As  for 
the  gems,  he  did  not  remark  them  for  a 
long  Avhile,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  feel 
how  much  more  she  adorned  ihem  than  they 
contributed  to  her  loveliness. 

'•'I  must  bring  Ada  here,"  muttered  he 
to  himself.  "  How  she  will  be  charmed 
with  the  picture  ! "  He  turned  to  steal 
away,  and  then,  with  the  thoughtful  in- 
stinct of  his  order,  he  moved  noiselessly 
across  the  room,  and  turned  the  looking- 
glass  to  the  wall.  It  was  a  small  trait,  but 
m  it  there  spoke  the  old  diplomatist.  On 
gaining  the  drawing-room  he  heard  that 
the  governess  and  Ada  had  gone  out  to  see 
the  conservatory,  so  Sir  Within  hurried 
back  to  the  Gem-room,  not  fully  determin- 
ed whether  to  awaken  Kate  or  suffer  her  to 
sleep  on.  Eemembering  suddenly  that  if 
discovered  all  jewelled  and  bedecked  the 
young  girl  would  feel  overcome  with  a 
sense  of  shame,  he  resolved  not  to  disturb 
her.  Still  he  wished  to  take  a  last  look, 
and  stole  noiselessly  back  to  the  chamber. 

Her  jiosition  had  changed  since  he  lei't 
the  room,  the  fan  had  fallen  from  her  hand 
to  the  floor,  and  hy  a  slight,  very  slight, 
motion  of  the  eyelids  he  could  mark  that 
her  sleep  was  no  longer  untroubled.  "  Poor 
girl,"  muttered  he,  "I  must  not  leave  her 
to  dream  of  sorrow  ; "  and  laying  his  hand 
softly  on  the  back  of  hers,  he  said,  in  a  low 
whisper,  "Kate,  were  you  dreaming  my 
child  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyelids  slowly,  lazily,  and 
looked  calmly  at  him  without  a  word. 

"  What  was  your  dream,  Kate  ?  "  said  he, 
gently,  as  he  bent  over  her. 

"  Was  it  a  dream  ? "  murmured  she 
softly.     "  I  wish  it  had  not  been  a  dream." 

"And  what  was  it  then?"  said  he,  as 
taking  a  chair  he  sat  down  beside  her — 
*'tellmeof  it  all." 


"  I  thought  a  great  queen,  who  had  no 
child  of  her  own,  had  adopted  me,  and  said 
I  should  be  her  daughter,  and  in  proof  of  it 
she  took  a  beautiful  collar  from  her  throat 
and  fastened  it  on  mine." 

"  You  see  so  much  is  true,"  said  he  point- 
ing to  the  massive  emerald  drop  that  liung 
upon  her  neck. 

Kate's  cheek  flushed  a  deep  crimson  as 
her  eyes  glanced  rai)idly  over  the  room,  and 
her  mind  seemed  in  an  instant  to  recover 
itself.  "I  hojie  you  are  not  angry  with 
me,"  stammered  she,  in  deep  confusion. 
"  I  know  I  have  been  very  foolish— will  you 
forgive  me  ? "  As  she  came  to  the  last 
words  she  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and, 
bending  forward,  hid  her  head  between  his 
hands. 

"My  sweet  child,  there  is  not  anything 
to  forgive.  As  to  those  trinkets,  I  never 
believed  they  were  so  handsome  till  I  saw 
them  on  you." 

"  It  was  wrong — very  wrong  ;  but  I  was 
alone,  and  I  thought  no  one  would  ever 
see  me.  If  I  were  sure  you  had  forgiven 
me " 

",Be  sure,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  as  he 
smoothed  back  her  golden  hair,  caressing 
the  beautiful  head  with  his  wasted  fingers  ; 
"and  now  that  I  have  assured  you  of  this, 
tell  me  what  it  was  you  wished  to  speak  of 
to  me.  You  had  a  trouble,  you  said — ■ 
what  was  it,  Kate  ?  " 

"May  I  tell  you  of  it  ?"_  asked  she, 
lifting  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  towards 
him,  and  gazing  upwards  through  her 
tears. 

"To  be  sure  you  may,  child,  and  with 
the  certainty  that  you  speak  to  one  who 
loves  you." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  tell  it — 
that  is,  how  you  are  to  believe  what  I  shall 
tell  you,  when  I  am  not  able  to  say  why 
and  how  I  know  the  truth  of  what  I  shall 
say." 

"  More  likely  is  it  child,  I  shall  not  ask 
that  question,  but  take  your  word  for  it 
all." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  it  is  what  you  would 
do.  I  ought  to  have  seen  that,"  muttered 
she,  half  aloud.  "  Are  we  certain  to  be 
alone  here  ?     Can  I  tell  you  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  They  are  off  to  see  the  gar- 
dens.    None  will  interrupt  us  :  say  on." 

"Mind,"  said  she,  eagerly,  "you  are  not 
to  ask  me  anything." 
■  "I  agree.     Go  on." 

"  At  the  same  time,  you  shall  be  free  to 
find  out  from  others  whether  I  have  misled 
you  or  not." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  child,  and  do  not  tor- 
ment yourself  with  needless  cares.     I  want 
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to  hoar  wliat  ii  is  that  grieves  you,  and  if  I 
can  remove  your  sorrow,*' 

"  You  can  at  least  counsel  me — guide 
me." 

'■'  It  is  my  right  and  my  duty  to  do  so. 
I  am  one  of  your  guardians,  Kate,"  said  he, 
encouragingly. 

"Do  you  remember  the  morning  I  came 
from  Ireland,  the  morning  of  my  arrival  at 
the  Cottage  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"  Do  you  remember  my  grandfather  hesi- 
tating whether  he  would  let  me  stay,  till 
some  promise  was  given  him  that  I  should 
not  be  sent  away  out  of  a  whim,  or  a  fancy, 
or  at  least  some  i)lcdge  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  me  ?" 

"  I  remember  it  all." 

"  Well,  he  Avas  right  to  liave  foreseen  it. 
The  time  Ms  come.  Mind  your  promise 
— do  not  question  me — but  I   know  that 

they  mean  to  send  me 1  cannot — I  will 

not  call  it  home,"  cried  she,  fiercely. 
"Home  means  shelter — friends — safety. 
Which  of  these  does  it  offer  ine  9  " 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  child  ;  l^e  calm  and 
tell  me  all  that  you  know.  What  reason 
have  they  for  this  change  ?  " 

"Ada  is  to  go  to  Italy,  to  see  her  grand- 
motlier,  who  is  ill.  I  am  no  longer  wanted, 
and  to  be  sent  away." 

"  This  is  very  unlike  them.  It  is  in- 
credible." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so,"  said  she, 
with  a  heightened  color,  and  a  sparkling 
eye.  "  They  of  course  could  do  no  Avrong, 
but  perhaps  I  can  convince  you.  You  know 
Mr.  M'Kinlay, — he  is  now  at  the  Cottage, 
— he  has  come  down  about  this.  Oh  ! " 
burst  she  out  with  a  wild  cry,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, — "  oh,  how  bold 
my  sorrow  makes  me,  that  I  can  sjieak  this 
way  to  you.  But  save  me  !  oh  save  me 
from  this  degradation  !  It  is  not  the  pov- 
erty of  that  life  I  dread,  so  much  as  the 
taunts  upon  me  for  my  failure  ;  the  daily 
scoffs  I  shall  have  to  meet  from  those  who 
hoped  to  build  their  fortunes  on  my  success. 
Tell  me,  then,  where  I  may  go  to  earn  my 
daily  bread,  so  it  be  not  there.  I  could  be 
a  servant.  I  have  seen  girls  as  young  as 
me  at  service.  I  could  take  care  of  little 
children,  and  could  teach  them,  too.  Will 
you  help  me?  Will  you  help  me?  "  cried  she, 
sobbing,  "and  sec  if  I  will  not  deserve  it  ?" 

"Be  comforted,  my  poor  cliild.  I  liave 
told  you  already  you  liave  a  right  to  my  as- 
sistance, and  you  shall  have  it." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  his  hand,  and 
pressed  her  cheek  upon  it. 

"  Tell  me,  Kate,  do  you  desire  to  go 
abroad  with  Ada  ?" 


"  Not  now,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  vofcc. 
"  I  did,  but  I  do  so  no  longer." 

"And  on  no  account  to  return  to  Ire- 
land." 

"  On  none,"  said  she,  resolutely. 

"  Then  I  will  tliink  tlie  matter  over.  I 
will  send  for  Mr.  M'Kinlay  to-morrow,  and 
doubtless  he  will  make  some  communication 
to  me." 

"  But  do  not  forget,  sir,  that  you  mui-t 
not  betray  me." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,  Kate  ;  but 
come,  my  dear  child,  bathe  these  eyes  of 
yours,  and  come  into  the  air.  They  will 
wonder,  besides,  if  they  do  not  see  you. 
Let  us  go  and  find  them.  Your  heart  may 
be  at  rest  now.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  have  your  promise,  sir  ?  " 

"You  have,  child." 

"  Oh  !  am  I  not  happy  again  !  "  said  she, 
throwing  back  her  long  hair  upon  her  neck, 
and  turning  towards  him  her  eyes  beaming 
with  gratitude,  and  bright  with  triumph. 
"  I  have  spent  two.  nights  of  misery,  but 
they  are  well  repaid  by  the  joy  I  feel  now." 

"  Tliere.  You  look  like  yourself  already," 
said  he.  "  Come,  and  we'll  search  for 
them." 

"What  am  I  thinking  of  ?"  cried  slie, 
suddenly.  "I  Avas  forgetting  these  ;  "  and 
she  unclasped  the  necklace,  and  took  off 
the  brooch,  depositing  them  carefully  in 
their  places. 

"  You  shall  wear  them  again  one  of  these 
days,  Kate, "  said  he,  with  a  look  of  pensive 
meaning. 

"  They  only  serve  me  to  build  castles 
with,"  said  she,  gaily,  "and  the  words  you 
have  spoken  will  help  me  to  raise  much 
finer  ones.     I  am  ready  now,  sir." 

"  Of  all  the  days  of  your  life,"  whispered 
Ada  to  Kate,  as  they  drove  home  that  even- 
ing, "was  this  the  happiest  ?" 

"  It  was,"  said  the  other,  thoughtfully. 

"  And  mine,  too.  I  had  not  one  dark 
thought  till  I  saw  evening  coming  on,  and 
felt  how  soon  it  was  to  end.  But  I  have 
such  hapiDy  news  for  you,  dear  Kate,  only 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  it — something 
tliat  is  going  to  happen— somewhere  we  are 
about  to  go." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  more,  or  I  shall  become 
too  curious  to  liear  all." 

"  But  you  would  be  so  glad,  so  overjoyed 
to  hear  it. " 

"  One  can  always  Avait  patiently  for  good 
tidings,  the  wise  people  say.  Where  did  you 
get  your  violets  in  mid-winter  ?  " 

"  Where  ?/o?^  got  your  roses,  Kate,"  said 
the  other,  laughing.  "I  never  saw  such 
pink  cheeks  as  you  had  when  you  came  into 
the  garden." 
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"I  had  fallen  asleep,"  said  Kate,  blush- 
ing slightly.  "  AVhenevcr  I  am  very,  very 
happy,  I  grow  sleepy." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.    M'KINLAY    is    I'L'ZZLED. 

Mr.  M'Kixlay  "was  at  his  breakfast  the 
next  day  when  lie  received  the  following 
letter  from  Sir  Gervais  Vyner  : — 

"Rome,  Palazzo  Altieri. 

"  My  deae  Mr.  M'Kinlat — Lady  V3- 
ner's  mother  insists  on  seeing  Ada  out  here, 
and  will  not  listen  to  anything,  either  on 
the  score  of  the  season  or  the  long  journe}'. 
I  cannot  myself  venture  to  be  absent  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  ;  and  I  must 
entreat  of  yon  k)  give  mademoiselle  and  my 
daughter  a  safe  convoy  as  far  as  Marseilles, 
where  I  shall  meet  you.  I  know  well  how 
very  inconvenient  it  may  prove  to  you,  just 
as  term  is  about  to  open,  so  pray  make  me 
deeply  your  debtor  for  the  service  in  all 
ways.  My  sister-in-law  informs  me — but 
so  vaguely  that  I  cannot  appreciate  the 
reasons — that  Mademoiselle  H.  does  not 
advise  Miss  O'Hara  should  accompany 
them.  It  will  be  for  you  to  learn  the 
grounds  of  this  counsel,  and  if  you  concur 
with  them  to  make  a  suitable  arrangement 
for  that  young  lady's  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation in  England,  unless,  indeed,  her 
friends  require  her  to  return  home.  To 
whatever  you  decide  let  money  be  no  obsta- 
cle. There  are  good  schools  at  Brighton, 
I  believe.  If  her  friends  prefer  a  French 
education,  Madame  Gosselin's,  Rue  ISTeuve, 
St.  Augustine,  Paris,  is  well  spoken  of. 
See  Sir  \Yithin  Wardle  on  the  subject,  who, 
besides  being  her  guardian,  is  Avell  qualified 
to  direct  your  steps. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  T  am  pro- 
voked by  what  I  must  call  this  failure  in  a 
favorite  project,  nor  is  my  annoyance  the 
less  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  know  how, 
when,  or  why  the  failure  has  been  occa- 
sioned. All  that  Miss  Courtenay  will  tell 
me  is,  '  She  must  not  come  out  to  Italy,' 
and  that  I  shall  be  the  first  to  agree  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  decision  when  I  shall  hear 
the  reasons  for  it.  Of  course  all  this  is  be- 
tween ourselves,  and  with  Sir  Within  you 
v/ill  limit  yourself  to  the  fact  that  her  edu- 
cation will  be  more  carefully  provided  for 
by  remaining  north  of  the  Aljis — a  truth  he 
will,  I  am  certain,  recognize. 

"  Be  sure,  however,  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  tills — I  may  call  it — mystery,  for  up  to 


this  I  have  regarded  Ada's  progress  in  learn- 
ing, and  great  improvement  in  spirits,  as 
entirely  owing  to  tin's  very  companionship. 

"Drop  me  a  line  to  say  if  you  can  start 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  at  the  Pavilion 
Hotel  you  will  either  find  me  on  your  ar- 
rival or  a  note  to  say  when  to  expect  me. 
Tell  Sir  Within  from  me,  that  I  will  accept 
any  trouble  he  shall  take  with  Miss  O'H. 
as  a  direct  personal  favor.  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  part  Ave  are  taking  towards 
this  girl ;  nor  shall  I  be  easy  until  I  hear 
from  you  that  all  is  arranged  to  her  own 
liking,  and  the  ])erfect  satisfaction  of  her 
family.  I  think,  indeed,  you  shall  write  to 
Mr.  L.,  at  Arron  ;  his  concurrence  ought 
to  be  secured,  as  a  formality  ;  and  he'll  not 
refuse  it,  if  not  linked  to  something  trouble- 
some or  inconvenient. 

"  I  shall  l)e  curious  to  hear  your  personal 
report  of  Miss  O'Hara,  so  take  care  to  fit 
yourself  for  a  very  searching  cross-examina- 
tion from 

"Yours  faithfully, 
"Gervais  Vyner. 

'•'  I  hear  that  the  people  have  just  thrown 
down  the  v/alls  of  my  new  lodge  in  Derry- 
varagli,  and  vowed  that  they'll  not  permit 
any  one  to  build  tli<3re.  Are  they  mad  ? 
Can  they  not  see  that  a  proprietor,  if  he 
should  come  tliere,  must  be  of  use  to  them, 
and  that  all  the  benefit  would  be  theirs? 
Grenfell  laughs  at  me,  and  says  he  predicted 
it  all.  Perhaps  he  did  :  at  all  events  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  from  going  on,  though 
neither  of  my  Ii'ish  experiences  have  as  yet 
redounded  to  my  vain  glory. 

"  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
suspecting  it,  still  you  would  confer  a  favor 
on  me  if  you  could  assure  me,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  nothing  weightier  than  a 
caprice  has  induced  mademoiselle  to  recom- 
mend that  Miss  O'H.  should  not  come  out 
here  with  my  daughter. 

"  All  of  this  letter  is  to  be  regarded  pri- 
vate and  confidential." 

Scarcely  had  M'Kinlay  finished  the  read- 
ing of  this  letter,  than  a  servant  jiresented 
him  with  a  small  note,  sealed  with  a  very 
large  impress  of  the  Wardle  arms,  and  bear- 
ing a  conspicuous  "W.  W."on  the  outer 
corner.     Its  contents  ran  thus  : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  M'Kinlay — Will  you 
allow  me  to  profit  by  the  fortunate  acci- 
dent of  your  presence  in  these  regions  to 
bespeak  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  y.our 
company  at  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  with  me  to- 
day ?  My  carriage  will  await  your  orders  ; 
and  if  perfectly  in  accordance  with  your 
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convenience,  I  would  beg  tliat  they  may  be 
to  take  you  over  here  by  an  early  hour — say 
four  o'clock — as  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  your  advice. 

'•  I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

'MViTHix  Wardle." 

**  How  provoking  ! "  cried  Mr.  M'Kinlay  ; 
"and  I  meant  to  have  caught  the  night- 
mail  at  Wrexham." 

Now  Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  not  either  pro- 
voked or  disappointed.  It  had  never  been 
his  intention  to  have  left  the  cottage  till 
the  day  after  ;  and  as  to  a  dinner  invitation 
to  Dalradcrn,  and  with  "the  contingent 
remainder  "  of  a  consultation,  it  was  in  every 
respect  the  direct  opposite  of  all  that  is  pro- 
voking. Here  he  was  alone.  None  heard 
him  as  he  said  these  words.  This  hypocrisy 
was  not  addressed  to  any  surrounders.  It 
Avas  the  soliloquy  of  a  man  who  liked  self- 
flattery,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  scores  of  people  who  mix  these  sweet 
little  draughts  for  themselves  and  toss 
them  off  in  secrecy,  like  solitary  drinkers, 
and  then  go  out  into  the  world  refreshed 
and  stimulated  by  their  dram. 

"  I  cannot  take  his  agency,  if  that's  what 
he  is  at,"  said  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  as  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  fingered  the 
seals  of  his  watch  ;  "I  am  overworked  al- 
ready—  sorely  overworked.  Clients,  now- 
a-days,  I  find,  have  got  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying their  lawyers  in  a  variety  of  ways 
quite  foreign  to  their  callings."  This  was 
a  hit  at  Sir  Jervais  for  iiis  request  to  take 
Ada  abroad.  "A  practice  highly  to  be 
condemned,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  put  down. 
It  is  not  dignified  ;  and  I  doubt  if  even  it 
be  profitable," — his  tone  was  now  strong 
and  severe.  ' '  A  fine  old  place,  Dalradern, " 
muttered  he,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  little 
engraving  of  the  castle  at  the  top  of  the 
note — such  vignettes  were  rarer  at  that  day 
than  at  the  present — "1  think,  really,  I 
will  give  myself  a  bit  of  a  holiday  and  dine 
with  him.  I  thought  him  a  bit  of  a  fop — 
an  old  fop,  too — wlien  I  met  him  here  ;  but 
he  may  '  cut  u]) '  better  under  his  own  roof." 

"Rickards,"  said  he,  as  that  bland  per- 
sonage entered  to  remove  the  breakfast- 
things,  "  I  am  not  going  to  dine  here  to- 
day." 

"  Lor,  sir  !     You  an't  a  going  so  soon  ?  " 

**No.  To-morrow,  perhaps  —  indeed,  I 
should  say  to-morrow  certainly ;  but  to- 
day I  must  dine  at  Dalradern. " 

"  Well,  sir,  you'll  tell  me  when  you  comes 
home  if  he's  better  than  Mrs.  Byles  for  his 
side  dishes  ;  for  I'll  never  believe  it,  sir, 
till  I  have  it  from  a  knowledgeable  gentle- 
man like  yourself.     Not  that  I  think,  sir. 


they  will  play  off  any  of  their  new-fangled 
tricks  on  you — putting  cheese  into  the  soup, 
and  powdered  sugar  over  the  peas." 

"  I  have  seen  both  in  Paris,"  said  M'Kin- 
lay, gravely. 

*'And  frogs  too,  sir,  and  snails;  and 
Jacob,  that  was  out  in  Italy  with  the  sad- 
dle-horses, says  he  seen  fifteen  shillings 
given  for  a  hedgehog,  when  lamb  got  too 
big." 

"  Let  Mademoiselle  Heinzelman  know 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  her,"  said 
the  lawyer,  who,  feeling  that  he  was  going 
to  dine  out,  could  afford  to  be  distant. 

/'Yes,  sir,  I'll  tell  her;"  and  Richards 
stirred  the  fire,  and  drew  d  jwn  a  blind  here, 
and  drew  up  another  there,  and  fidgeted 
about  in  that  professionally  desultory  man- 
ner his  order  so  well  understand.  When  he 
got  to  the  door,  however,  he  stepped  back, 
and  in  a  low  confidential  whisper  said,  ''  It's 
the  'ock,  sir,  the  'ock,  at  Dalradern,  that 
beats  us  ;  eighty  odd  years  in  liottlc,  and 
worth  three  guineas  a  flask. "  He  sighed  as 
he  went  out,  for  the  confession  cost  him 
dear.  It  was  like  a  government  whip  ad- 
mitting that  his  party  must  be  beaten  on 
the  next  division  ! 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  v/as  deep  in  a  cecond  per- 
usal of  Sir  Gervais  Vyner's  letter  when 
Mademoiselle  Heinzelman  entered.  "I have 
a  fev/  lines  from  Sir  Gervais  here,  mademoi- 
selle," said  he,  pompously,  for  the  invita- 
tion to  Dalradern  was  still  fresh  in  his 
mind.  "  He  wishes  me,  if  it  be  at  all  possi- 
ble, to  accompany  you  and  Miss  Vyner  as 
far  as,  let  me  see"— and  he  opened  the  let- 
ter—  "as  far  as  Marseilles.  I  own,  with 
whatever  pride  I  should  accept  the  charge, 
however  charmed  I  should  naturally  feel  at 
the  prospect  of  a  journey  in  such  company 


"  Es  macht  nichts.  I  mean,  sarc,"  said 
slie,  impetuously,  "with  Franz,  the  courier, 
v;e  can  travel  very  well  all  alone." 

"If  you  will  permit  mc,  mademoiselle," 
said  he,  haughtily,  '5  to  finish  my2)hrase,you 
v/ill  find  that,  notwithstanding  my  many 
and  pressing  engagements,  and  the  inces- 
sant demands  whicli  the  opening  of  term 
makes  upon  my  time,  it  is  my  intention 
not  to  refuse  this — this,  I  shall  call  it  favor 
— for  it  is  favor — to  my  respected  client. 
Can  you  be  ready  by  Monday  ?  " 

"  We  are  Wednesday  now  !  Yes,  but  of 
Mademoiselle  Kate,  what  of  her  ?  Does 
she  come  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  opine  not,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"  And  where  she  go  to  ?  "  said  she,  with 
an  eagerness  which  occasionally  marred  the 
accuracy  of  her  expression. 

"'  Sir  Gervais  has  suggested  that  Ave  may 
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take  one  of  two  coui*ses,  inadcinoisclle," 
said  lie,  mid  i)ro])ably  somethiufy  in  the 
phrase  reminded  M'Kinlay  of  u  well-known 
statesman,  for  he  unconsciously  extended 
an  arm,  and  with  the  other  lifted  his  coat- 
skirt  behind  him,  "  or,  it  is  even  possible, 
adopt  a  third. " 

''  This  means,  she  is  not  to  come  with 
us,  sir." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  bowed  his  concurrence. 
''  You  see,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  authori- 
tatively, ''it  was  a  mistake  from  the  bo- 
ginning,  and  though  I  warned  Sir  Gervais 
that  it  must  be  ;'  mistake,  he  would  have 
his  way  ;  he  thought  she  would  be  a  means 
of  creating  emulation." 

' '  So  she  has,  sir. " 

"  I  mean,  wholesome  emulation;  the  gen- 
erous rivalry — the — the — in  fact,  that  she 
would  excite  Miss  A'^yner  to  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  her  studies,  without  that 
discouragement  that  follows  a  conscious — 
what  shall  I  call  it — not  inferiority." 

'•'Yes,  inferiority." 

"  This,  I  am  aware,  mademoiselle,  was 
your  view  ;  the  letter  I  hold  here  from  Miss 
Courtenay  shows  me  the  very  painful  im- 
pression your  opinion  has  produced  ;  nor 
am  I  astonished  at  the  warmth— rand  there 
is  warmth — with  which  she  observes  : 
'  Mademoiselle  H.  is  under  a  dchision  if 
she  imagines  that  my  brother-in-law  was 
about  to  establish  a  nursery  for  prodigies. 
If  the  pigeon  turns  out  to  be  an  eagle,  the 
sooner  it  is  out  of  the  dovecot  the  better.' 
Very  neatly  and  very  smartly  j^ut.  '  If  the 
pigeon '  " 

"  Enough  of  the  pigeon,  sare.  Where 
is  she  to  go  ?  who  will  take  her  in  charge  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  fully  decided  on  the  point, 
mademoiselle,  but  by  this  evening  I  hope 
to  have  determined  upon  it ;  for  the  pres- 
ent I  have  only  to  apprise  you  that  Miss 
O'Hara  is  not  to  go  to  Italy,  and  whatever 
arrangement  should  be  necessary  for  her — 
either  to  remain  in  England,  or  to  return 
to  her  family,  will  be  made  as  promptly  as 
possible." 

"  And  who  Avill  take  her  in  charge, 
sare  ?  "  said  she,  repeating  the  former  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  laid  his  hand  over  the 
region  of  his  heart,  and  bowed  ;  but 
whether  he  meant  that  he  himself  would 
undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
lady,  or  that  the  matter  was  a  secret  en- 
closed in  his  own  breast,  is  not  at  all  easy 
to  say. 

"  May  I  speak  to  her  about  this  ?  "■ 

"Not  until  I  shall  see  you  again  ;  but 
you  may  take  all  such  measures  as  may 
prepare  her  for  her  sudden  departure." 


Mr.  M'Kinlay  was,  throughout  the- brief 
interview,  more  desi)otic  than  gallant.  He 
was  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  mission  was 
one  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  high 
professional  dignity,  and  so  to  relieve  him- 
self from  any  self-reproach,  he  threw  a 
dasli  of  severity  through  his  condescension. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  superbly — "  I  sup- 
pose she  has  clothes  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  stared  at  this,  but  did  not 
reply. 

"  I  am  somewhat  unaccustomed,  as  you 
may  ])erceive,  mademoiselle,  to  these  sort 
of  affairs  ;  I  know  nothing  of  young  ladies' 
wardrobes.  I  simply  asked,  was  she  in  a 
position  to  travel,  if  called  on,  at  a  brief 
notice  ?  " 

"  My  poor  Kate  I  my  poor  Kate  !  "  was 
all  that  the  governess  could  utter. 

"I  must  say,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
pompously,  "that,  looking  to  what  she 
originally  came  from,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  care  and  cost  bestowed  upon  her, 
I  do  not  perceive  this  to  be  a  case  that  calls 
for  any  deep  commiseration." 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  child  ! "  stammered 
she  out ;  and,  unable  to  control  her  emo- 
tion, she  arose  and  loft  the  room. 

"  Richards  was  right  ;  that  artful  minx 
had  won  them  all  over.  It  is  high  time  to 
send  her  back  to  her  own  country,  and, 
from  the  brief  experience  I  have  had  of  it, 
I'll  venture  to  say  all  her  captivations  there 
will  not  make  many  victims.  Three  o'clock 
already,"  said  he,  with  surprise,  "and  I 
had  meant  to  be  at  Dali-adern  early."  He 
rang  and  ordered  the  carriage.  It  had 
been  at  the  door  for  above  an  hour.  Strange 
how  the  morning  should  have  slipped  over ; 
had  it  been  real  business,  what  a  deal  he 
could  have  transacted  in  the  time  ;  but 
these  little  "peddling  negotiations,"  so  he 
called  them,  ran  av/ay  with  a  man's  time 
before  he  was  aware  of  it.  As  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  he  saw  through  a  partly 
opened  door  the  two  girls — they  were  seated 
at  a  table,  with  their  heads  bent  over  a  map. 

"Yes,"  said  Ada,  "this  is  the  way  papa 
mentions  ;  here  is  Marseilles,  and  here,  if 
the  sea  be  rough,  is  the  road  we  shall  have 
to  travel,  all  along  the  coast  by  Nice  and 
Genoa.  Oh,  don't  you  wish  it  may  be  bad 
weather,  Kate  ?" 

M'Kinlay  bent  his  head,  but  could  not 
catch  the  words  she  spoke. 

"And  I  used  to  fancy  you  would  like  it 
all  more  than  ever  I  did  myself,"  said  Ada, 
in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  It  is  your  lot  to  enjoy  everything,  and 
to  have  everything  to  enjoy,"  said  Kate, 
"  and  mine  is — no  matter  what  it  is — let 
us  have  a  stroll  in  the  garden." 
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M'Kinlay  liad  just  time  to  move  on  ere 
they  arose,  and,  passing  out,  he  got  into  the 
carriage  and  drove  away. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


SCAND4L. 


It  was  half-past  four,  as  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
drove  into  the  court-yard  at  Dalradern. 
Sir  Within's  note  had  said  four  o'clock,  an 
early  dinner,  and  Sir  Within  himself  could 
be  seen,  at  an  oriel  window,  watch  in  hand, 
as  the  carriage  passed  under  the  arched 
entrance.  Now,  though  it  was  part  of  Mr. 
M'Kinlay's  usual  tactics  never  to  "cheapen 
himself,"  he  felt  he  might  by  possibility 
have  erred  on  the  opposite  side  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  he  prepared  to  make  some  ex- 
cuses for  his  delay,  the  letters  he  had  read, 
the  replies  he  was  forced  to  make,  and  such 
like. 

The  old  baronet  heard  these  apologies 
with  a  most  polished  urbanity  ;  he  bowed  a 
continual  acquiescence,  and  then  ordered 
dinner. 

"I  had  hoped  for  a  little  daylight,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,"  said  he,  '"to  have  shown  you 
some  of  my  pictures,  which  are  only  worth 
seeing  when  they  have  got  sun  on  them. 
Are  you  fond  of  the  arts  ?  " 

"^  Passionately,  Sir  Within  ;  devotedly,  if 
a  man  so  ignorant  may  dare  to  say  so." 

"  Then,  I  must  only  hope  for  iDetter  for- 
tune on  another  occasion,  and  that  you  will 
give  me  an  entire  morning,  if  you  will  not 
graciously  make  me  a  visit  of  some  days. " 

*'0h,  sir." 

"I  think,"  continued  he— "I  think  I 
could  requite  you.  My  Van  Eyks  are  ac- 
counted the  best  of  any  private  collection  ; 
and  one  at  least  of  my  Alliert  Durers  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  Munich 
Gallery." 

M'Kinlay  muttered  something  that 
sounded  as  if  he  were  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  fact. 

"  I  know,"  added  Sir  Within,  "  that  this 
sounds  a  little  boastful ;  but  when  I  shall 
have  told  you  how  I  came  by  this  picture 
— it  is  called  the  Queen's  Martyrdom,  and 
represents  the  Queen  Beatrice  of  Bohemia 
on  a  balcony  while  her  lover  is  going  to  the 
scaffold  ;  the  king,  her  husband,  has.  or- 
dered her  to  throw  to  him  the  garland  or 
wreath,  Avhich  was  the  i)rivilege  of  nobles 
to  wear  in  their  last  moments — and,  I  say, 
when  I  tell  you  the  history  of  the  picture, 
you  will,  perhaps,  acquit  me  of  vainglory  ; 
and  also,  when  you  see  it,  you  will  render 


me  a  greater  service  by  deciding  whether  the 
headsman  has  iu)t  been  painted  by  Cranach. 
How  I  wish  we  had  a  little  daylight,  that  I 
might  show  it  to  you  !  " 

How  grateful  was  M'Kinlay  to  the  sun 
for  his  setting  on  that  eveniug  ;  never  was 
darkness  more  welcome,  even  to  him  who 
prayed  for  night — or  Blucher ;  and,  se- 
cretly vowing  to  himself  that  no  casualty 
should  ever  catch  him  there  before  can- 
dlelight, he  listened  with  a  bland  attention, 
and  pledged  his  word  to  any  amount  of 
connoisseurship  required  of  him.  Still  he 
hoped  that  this  might  not  be  "  the  case  " 
— the  especial  case — on  which  Sir  Within 
had  summoned  him  to  give  counsel,  for, 
besides  being  absurd,  it  Avould  be  worse — 
it  would  be  unprofitable.  It  was  a  pleasant 
interru])tion  to  this  *'art  conversation" 
when  dinner  was  announced.  Now  did 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  find  himself  more  at  home 
when  appealed  to  for  his  judgment  on 
brown  sherry,  and  the  appropriate  period 
at  which  "Amontillado"  could  be  intro- 
duced ;  but  he  soon  discovered  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  master.  Dinner-giving 
was  the  science  of  his  craft,  and  Sir  Within 
belonged  to  that  especial  school  who  have 
always  maintained  that  Brillat  Savarin  is 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  Grotius,  and 
M.  Ude  a  far  ablei^  ally  than  Puffendorf 
It  was  the  old  envoy's  pleasure  on  this  oc- 
casion to  put  forth  much  of  his  strength  ; 
both  the  dinner  and  the  wine  were  ex- 
quisite, and  when  the  entertainment  closed 
with  some  choice  "  Hermitage,"  Avhich  had 
been  an  imperial  present,  the  lawyer  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  a  dinner  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  but  a  banquet. 

"You  must  run  down  in  youj.*  next 
vacation,  my  dear  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  and  give 
me  a  week.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  a 
sportsman  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  I  neither  shoot, 
ride,  nor  fish." 

"  Nor  do  I,  and  yet  I  like  a  country  life, 
as  a  sort  of  interlude  in  existence." 

"  With  a  house  like  this.  Sir  Within, 
what  life  can  compare  with  it  ?  " 

"  One  can  at  least  have  tranquillity," 
sighed  Sir  Within,  with  an  air  that  made 
it  difficult  to  say  whether  he  considered  it  a 
blessing  or  the  reverse. 

"  There  ought  to  bo  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, too,  I  should  say.  I  passed  some 
handsome  places  as  I  came  along." 

"  Yes,  there  arc  people  on  every  hand, 
excellent  people,  I  have  not  a  doubt ;  but 
they  neither  suit  me,  nor  I  them.  Their 
ways  are  not  mine,  nor  are  their  ideas,  their 
instincts,  nor  their  prejudices.  Tlie  world, 
my  de;!r   Mr.   M'Kinlay,  is,  unfortunately. 
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wider  than  a  "Welsh  county,  th()ui!;li  tlioy 
will  not  bclicA'e  it  licrc. '' 

*'  You  mean,  then,  Sir  Within,  tliiit  they 
;'.re  local,  :;nd  narrow-minded  ia  tlieir 
notions  ? ' ' 

"I  don't  like  to  cay  tliat,  any  more  than 
I  like  to  hear  myself  called  a  libertine  ;  but 
I  suppose,  after  all,  it  is  Avluit  we  both  como 
to."  The  air  of  self-accu.-ation  made  th  j 
old  envoy  perfectly  triumphant,  and,  as  ho 
passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  and  smiled 
blandly,  he  seemed  to  be  recalling  to  mind 
innumerable  successes  of  the  past.  "  To 
sav  truth,  diplomacy  is  not  the  school  for 
dovots." 

''I  should  think  not,  indeed,  sir,"  said 
M'Kinlay. 

"  And  that  is  what  these  wortliy  folk 
cannot  or  will  not  see.  Wounds  and  S3ars 
arc  the  necessary  incidents  of  a  soldier's 
life  ;  but  people  vrill  not  admit  tliat  there 
are  moral  injuries  "svhich  form  the  accidents 
of  a  minister's  life,  and  to  Avhich  he  must 
expose  himself  as  fearlessly  as  any  soldier 
that  ever  marched  to  battle  What  do  these 
excellent  creatures  here — who  have  never 
experienced  a  more  exciting  scene  than  a 
cattle  show,  nor  faced  a  more  captivating 
incident  than  a  bishop's  visitation — know 
of  the  trials,  the  seductions — tho  irresistible 
seductions — of  tho  great  world  ?  Ah,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,  I  could  lay  bare  a  very  strange 
chapter  of  humanity,  were  1  to  tell  even 
one-fourth  of  my  own  experiences." 

"An  instructive  ono  too,  I  should  say, 
sir." 

"■  In  one  sense,  yes  ;  certainly  instructive. 
You  see,  Mr.  M'Kiiilay,  with  respect  to 
life  it  is  thus  :  Men  in  your  profession 
becomg  conversant  with  all  tho  material 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  families  ; 
they  know  of  that  crushing  bond,  or  that 
ruinous  mortgage,  of  the  secret  loan  at  fifty 
per  cent.,  or  the  drain  of  hush  money  to 
stop  a  disclosure,  just  as  tho  doctor  knows 
of  the  threatened  paralysis  or  the  spreading 
aneurism  ;  but  we  men  of  the  world — men 
of  the  world  jmr  excellence — read  humanity 
in^ts  moral  aspect ;  we  study  its  conflicts, 
its  trials,  its  weakness,  and  its  fall — I  say 
fall,  because  such  is  the  one  and  inevitable 
end  of  every  struggle." 

"This  is  a  sad  view,  a  very  sad  view," 
said  M'Kinlay,  Avho,  probably  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  depression  he  felt, 
drank  freely  of  strong  Burgundy. 

"Not  so  in  one  respect.  It  makes  us 
more  tolerant,  more  charitable.  There  is 
nothing  ascetic  in  our  judgment  of  people 
— we  deplore  but  we  forgive." 

"  Fine,  sir, very  fine — a  noble  sentiment! " 
said  tho  lawyer,  whose  utterance  Avas  not 


byaiiy  means  so  accurate  as  it  had  been  an 
hour  before. 

"'  Of  that  relentless  persecution  of  women, 
for  inr^tancc,  such  as  you  ])ractice  it  here  in 
England,  the  great  world  knows  positively 
nothing.  In  your  blind \indictivencss  you 
think  of  nothing  but  ])enalties,  and  you 
seem  to  walk  over  the  battle-field  of  life 
with  no  other  objogt  or  care  than  to  search 
for  the  wounded  and  hold  them  up  to 
shame  and  torture.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  you  arc  right.  Wc  are  all 
fal — fal — li — ])le,  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  mut- 
tered M'Kinlay  to  himself. 

"  And  remember,"  continued  Sir  Within, 
"  it  is  precisely  the  higlier  organizations, 
the  more  finely-attuned  temperaments  that 
are  most  exposed,  and  which,  from  the  very 
excellence  of  their  nature,  demand  cur 
deepest  care  and  solicitude.  With  what 
pains,  for  instance,  w^ould  you  put  together 
the  smashed  fragments  of  a  bit  of  rare 
Sevres,  concealing  the  junctures  and  hiding 
the  flaws,  while  you  would  not  waste  a 
moment  on  a  piece  of  vulgar  crockery." 

"  Pitch  it  out  o'  window  at  once  ! "  said 
M'Kinlay,  v/ith  an  almost  savage  energy. 

"  So  it  is.  It  is  with  this  precious 
material^  finely  formed,  beautiful  in  shape, 
and  exquisite  in  color,  the  world  has  to 
deal  ;  and  how  natural  tliat  it  should  treat 
it  with  every  solicitude  and  every  tender- 
ness. But  the  analogy  hold:;  further.  Every 
connoisseur  wmII  tell  you  that  the  cracked 
or  fissured  porcelain  is  scarcely  diminished 
in  value  by  its  fracture  ;  that  when  skil- 
fully repaired  it  actually  is  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  worth  wliat  it  was  before." 

M'Kinlay  nodded  ;  he  was  not  quite  clear 
how  the  conversation  had  turned  ujion 
porcelain,  but  tho  Avino  was  exquisite,  and 
he  was  content. 

"These  opinions  of  mine  meet  little 
mercy  down  here,  Mr.  M'Kinlay;  my  neigh- 
bors call  them  Frenchified  immoralities, 
and  fifty  other  hard  names  ;  and  as  for 
myself,  they  do  not  scruple  to  aver  that  I 
am  an  old  rake,  come  back  to  live  on  the 
recollection  of  his  vices.  I  except,  of 
course,  our  friends  the  Vyners — they  judge, 
and  they  treat  me  differently  ;  they  are  a 
charming  family." 

"  Charming  ! "  echoed  the  law^yer,  and 
seeming  by  his  action  to  drink  their  health 
to  himself. 

"  You  know  the  old  line,  '  He  jests  at 
wounds  that  never  felt  a  scar  ! '  and  so  have 
I  ever  found  that  it  is  only  amongst  those 
who  have  suffered  one  meets  true  sympathy. 
What  is  this  curious  story  " — here  he 
dropped  into  a  Ioav,  confidential  voice — 
"about  Miss  C.  ?     It  is  a  bygone  now-a- 
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days  ;  but  how  was  it  ?  She  Vv^us  to  have 
married  a  man  who  hud  a  wife  living  !  or, 
she  did  marry  him,  and  discovered  it  as 
they  were  leaving  the  church  ?  I  forget 
exactly  how  it  went — I  mean  the  story — 
for  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  fact." 

M'Kiiday  listened,  and  throngh  the  dull 
fog  of  his  besotted  faculties  a  faint  flicker- 
ing of  liglit  seemed  struggling  to  pierce. 
The  misanthrope  at  Arran — the  once  friend, 
now  banished  for  ever — the  name  that 
never  was  to  be  uttered — the  mystery  to  be 
kept  from  all — and  then  Georgina's  own 
sudden  outlnirst  of  passion  on  the  evening 
they  parted,  when  he  blundered  out  some- 
thing about  a  reparation  to  Luttrell.  All 
this,  at  first  confusedly,  but  by  degrees 
more  clearly,  passed  in  review  before  him, 
and  he  thought  he  had  dropped  upon  a 
very  black  page  of  family  history.  Though 
the  wine  of  which  he  had  drunk  freely  had 
addled,  it  had  not  overcome  him,  and,  with 
the  old  instincts  of  his  calling,  he  remem- 
bered how  all-important  it  is,  when  ex- 
tracting evidence,  to  appear  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts. 

''How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  Sir 
Within,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause — "  how 
did  it  ever  chance  that  this  story  reached 
you?" 

"  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  my  profession,  like  your 
own,  has  its  secret  sources  of  information, 
and,  like  you,  we  hear  a  great  deal,  and  we 
believe  very  little  of  it." 

"  In  the  present  case,"  said  M'Kinlay, 
growing  clearer  every  minute,  ''  I  take  it 
you  believe  nothing." 

"  How  old  is  Miss  O'Hara  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Within,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Within,  you  surely  don't  mean 
to " 

"  To  what,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,— what  is  it 
that  I  cannot  jjossibly  intend  ?  "  said  he, 
smiling. 

"  You  would  not  imply  that — that  there 
was  anything  there  ?"  said  he,  blundering 
into  an  ambiguity  that  might  not  com.mit 
him  irretrievably. 

"  Haven't  I  told  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  easy 
familiarity,  "that  if  I  am  somewhat  skepti- 
cal, I  am  very  charitable  ?  I  can  believe  a 
great  deal,  but  I  can  forgive  everything." 

"  And  you  really  do  believe  this  ?  "  asked 
M'Kinlay. 

•"Something  of  it  ;^  about  as  much  as 
Mr.   M'Kinlay  believes.     Kate   O'Hara  is 

^let  me  see,"  muttered  he,  half  aloud  ; 

"I  was  at  Stuttgard  ;  it  was  the  Avinter 
Prince  Paul  died  ;  we  had  a  court  mourn- 
ing, and  there  were  no  festivities.  The 
Legations  received  a  few  intimates,  and  we 


exchanged  all  the  contents  of  our  letters— 
that  vv"as  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  ; 
the  young  lady,  I  take  it,  is  not  far  from 
fifteen." 

"Good  heavens.  Sir  Within,  you  want  to 
establish  a  distinct  link  between  this  story 
and  tlie  age  of  the  young  girl  !  " 

"'  That  is  too  Ic^al  a  view,  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay ;  Avc  diplomatists  deal  in  another  fash- 
ion— we  speculate,  we  never  specify.  We 
always  act  as  if  everything  were  possible, 
and  nothing  certain  ;  and  in  our  very  un- 
certainty lies  our  greatest  security." 

"At  all  events,  yon  don't  believe  one 
word  of  this  story  ?  " 

"  When  a  gentleman  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  the  secret  details  of  a  family 
history  as  you  are,  instead  of  showing  me 
Avhere  and  how  I  am  in  error,  limits  him- 
self to  an  appeal  to  my  incredulity,  my  re- 
ply is,  his  case  is  a  weak  one.  She  is  a 
most  jiromising  creature  ;  she  was  here 
yesterday,  and  I  declare  I  feel  half  ashamed 
of  myself  for  thinking  her  more  attractive 
than  my  dear  old  favorite,  Ada.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  her  ?  " 

The  suddenness  of  this  question  startled 
M'Kinlay  not  much,  if  at  all.  "Did  the 
old  baronet  know  of  the  V}'Tier's  plans  ? — 
was  he  in  reality  more  deeply  in  their  con- 
fidence than  himself  ?" — was  the  lawyer's 
first  thought.  It  was  clear  enough  he  knew 
something,  whatever  that  something  migiit 
mean.  To  fence  with  such  a  master  of  liis 
weapon  would  be  a  lamentable  blunder,  and 
M'Kinlay  determined  on  frankness. 

"  It  is  the  very  subject  on  which  I  want 
to  consult  yon,  Sir  Within.  The  case  is  a 
nice  one,  and  requires  nice  treatment.  The 
Vyncrs  have  determined  she  is  not  to  go  out 
to  Italy." 

"  Do  they  give  their  reason  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly  a  reason.  They  think 
— that  is.  Miss  Courtenay  thinks — all  this 
is,  of  course,  in  strict  confidence.  Sir 
Withm  ?  " 

"  The  old  minister  bowed  an  acquiescence, 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"As  I  was  observing,  then."  resumed 
M'Kinlay,  "  Miss  Courtenay  thinks  that 
the  united  education  scheme  has  not  been 
a  success  ;  that  Miss  O'Hara  has  contrived, 
somehow,  to  usurp  moro  than  her  share ; 
that  from  natural  quickness,  perhaps,  in 
le^irning,  a  greater  aptitude  for  acquire- 
ment, she  has  not  merely  outstripped  but 
discouraged  Miss  Vyner " 

The  incredulous  surprise  that  sat  on  the 
old  baronet's  face  stopped  M'Kinlay  in  his 
explanation,  and  he  said  :  "  You  don't  ap- 
pear to  believe  in  this.  Sir  Within  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  the  old  en- 
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voy,  "  that  sitting  hero  tite-a-titc  as  wc  do 
now,  we  could  atiord  to  be  candid  and  frank 
with  each  other  ?  Does  it  not  strike  you 
that  you  and  I  are  very  like  men  who  could 
trust  each  other  ?'' 

There  was  a  fine  shade  of  flattery  in  the 
collocation  that  touched  the  lawyer.  It 
v/as  not  every  day  that  lie  saw  himself 
■"  brigaded  "  in  such  company,  and  ho  red- 
dened slightly  as  he  accepted  the  compli- 
ment. 

**'  Let  U3,  then,"  resumed  the  old  minis- 
ter, ''  let  us  leave  to  one  side  all  mention 
of  these  young  ladies'  peculiar  talents  and 
capacities  ;  come  to  the  practical  fact  that, 
for  reasons  into  which  we  are  not  to  in- 
((uire,  they  are  to  be  separated.  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  by  Miss  O'Hara  ?  " 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  paused  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then,  with  the  air  of  one  who  could  not 
Gubdue  himself  to  any  caution,  said  : 
"  Wliatever  you  suggest.  Sir  Within — any- 
thing that  you  advise.  You  see,  sir,"  said 
he,  turning  down  the  corner  of  Vyner's  let- 
ter, and  handing  it  to  him  to  read,  "  this 
is  what  he  says  :  '  Tell  Sir  Within  from 
me,  that  I  will  accept  any  trouble  ho  shall 
take  Avith  Miss  O'H.  as  a  direct  personal 
favor/  " 

Sir  Within  bowed.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  been  shown  a  "  strictly  confi- 
dential disi)atch  "  that  meant  nothing. 

"I  think — that  is,  I  suspect — I  appre- 
hend the  situation,"  said  he.  ''  The  Vy- 
ners  want  to  stand  in  the  statu  quo  ante  ; 
they  have  made  a  mistake,  and  they  see  it. 
Now  what  does  Mr.  M'Kinlav  suggest  ?  " 

"  I'd  send  her  back,  Sir  Within." 

''  Back  !     Where  ?    To  whom  ?  " 

"To  her  friends." 

"  To  her  friends  !  My  dear  M'Kinlay,  I 
thought  v/e  had  disposed  of  all  that  part  of 
the  case.  Let  us  be  frank — it  (loe^i  save  so 
much  time  ;  for  friends,  read  Mr.  Luttrell. 
Now,  wiiat  if  he  say,  '  No  ;  you  have  taken 
her  away,  and  by  your  teaching  and  train- 
ing unfitted  her  for  such  a  life  as  she  must 
lead  here  ;  I  cannot  receive  her  ?'  " 

"  I  did  not  mean  Mr.  Luttrell ;  I  really 
spoke  of  the  girl's  family " 

"  You  are  a  treasure  of  discretion,  sir," 
said  Sir  Within  ;  "  but  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  excess  of  caution  often  de- 
lays a  negotiation.  You  say  that  she  can- 
not go  to  Italy,  and  /  say  she  can  as  little 
return  to  Ireland — at  least  Avithout  Mr. 
Luttrell's  acquiescence.  Nov  for  the  third 
course  ?  " 

"This  school  Sir  Gervais  speaks  of  in 
Paris,"  said  M'Kinlay,  fumbling  for  the 
passage  in  the  letter,  for  he  was  now  so  con- 
fused and  puzzled  that  he  was  very  far  from 


feeling  calm.  "Here  is  the  address—. 
Madame  Gosselin,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin, 
Paris.  Sir  Gervais  thought  that — with  of 
course  your  apju-oval — this  would  be  the 
best  course  we  could  take.  She  would  be 
well  treated,  well  educated,  cared  for,  and 
eventually  qualified  to  be  a  governess — if 
she  should  not  chance  to  marry." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Within,  slowly,  as 
he  pondered  over  the  other's  words,  "  there 
is  much  in  what  you  say,  and  the  remarka- 
ble fact  is,  that  they  do,  very  often,  make 
admirable  wives." 

Who  were  the  "  they  "  he  referred  to,  as  a 
category,  M'Kinlay  did  not  dare  to  in- 
quire, but  assented  by  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

"  Curious  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  reflec- 
tively, "  to  mark  how  generations  alternate, 
as  if  it  were  decreed  that  the  world  should 
not  make  any  distinct  progress,  but  oscil- 
late between  vice  and  virtue — virtue  and 
vice.  The  respectable  father  and  the 
scampish  son  being  the  counterpoise  for  the 
rakish  mamma  and  the  discreet  daugh- 
ter."       ^  ^ 

To  Avhat  such  a  reflection  could  be 
thought  to  apply,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  had  not 
the  vaguest  conception  ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add,  that  his  faculties  were  never 
throughout  the  interview  at  their  clearest. 

"My  chief  difficulty  is  this,  sir,"  said 
the  lavfyer,  rising  to  an  effort  that  might 
show  he  had  an  opinion  and  a  will  of  his 
own  ;  "  Sir  Gervais  requests  me  to  convey 
his  daughter  as  far  Marseilles  ;  he  names  an 
early  day  to  meet  us  there,  so  that  really 
there  is  very  little  time — I  may  say  no 
time,  if  we  must  start  by  Monday  next." 

Sir  Within  made  no  reply,  and  the  other 
went  on  : — 

"  Suppose  I  take  this  girl  over  to  Paris 
with  us,  and  the  school  should  be  full,  and 
no  vacancy  to  be  had  ?  Suppose  they  might 
object — I  have  heard  of  such  things — to 
receive  as  a  pupil  one  who  had  not  made 
any  preliminary  inquiries  ?  " 

"Your  i^osition  might  become  one  of 
great  embarrassment,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  and 
to  relieve  you  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  would 
propose  that  until  you  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  Miss  O'Hara's  re- 
ception, she  should  remain  under  the 
charge  of  my  housekeeper  here,  Mrs.  Sim- 
cox.  She  is  a  most  excellent  person,  and 
kindness  itself.  When  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  by  seeing  Madame  Gosselin  Ut 
Paris,  as  to  all  matters  of  detail,  I  shall 
very  probably  have  had  time  to  receive  a 
reply  to  the  letter  I  will  write  to  my  co- 
trustee, Mr.  Luttrell,  and  everything  can 
be  thus  arranged  in  all  due  form." 

"I   like  all  of  your  plans,  sir  but  the 
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last  step.  I  have  confessed  to  you  tluit  Sir 
Gerviiis  Vyncrhad  strictly  cnjoijiod  me  not 
to  mention  ^Mr.  LuttrelFs  name." 

"  You  also  mentioned  to  me,  if  I  miscake 
not,  that  the  young  girl's  friends,  Avhoever 
tlicy  might  be  supposed  to  be,  were  to  be 
consulted  as  to  any  future  arrangements 
regarding  her.  Now,  do  you  seriously 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  old  peasant,  who  as- 
sumed to  1)0  her  grandfather,  and  who 
frankly  owned  lie  couldn't  read  ?" 

"  I  do  think.  Sir  Within,  that  old  Ma- 
lone — that  is  the  man's  name — ought  to  be 
informed,  and,  indeed,  consulted  as  to  any 
step  we  take." 

"A  model  of  discreet  reserve  you  cer- 
tainly are,"  said  Sir  Within,  smiling  grac- 
iously. "You  will  Avrite  to  him,  there- 
fore, and  say  that  Miss  Kate  O'Hara  is,  for 
the  time  being,  under  the  roof  of  One  of 
her  guardians.  Sir  AVithin  Wardle,  prepar- 
atory to  her  being  sent  to  a  school  at  Paris. 
You  may,  if  you  think  it  advisal^le,  ask 
him  for  a  formal  acquiescence  to  our  plan, 
and  if  he  should  desire  it,  add,  he  may  come 
over  here  and  see  her.  I  suspect,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,  we  cannot  possibly  be  called  on 
to  carry  out  the  illusion  of  relationship  be- 
yond this." 

"  But  he  is  her  grandfather  ;  I  assure 
you  he  is." 

"  I  believe  whatever  Mr.  M'Kinlay  asks 
me  to  believe.  With  the  inner  convictions 
which  jar  against  my  credulity,  you  shall 
have  no  cause  of  complaint,  sir ;  they  are, 
and  they  shall  be,  inoperative.  To  prove 
tliis,  I  will  beg  of  you  to  enclose  ten  pounds 
on  my  part  to  this  old  peasant,  in  case  he 
should  like  to  come  over  here." 

"I  am  sure  Sir  Gervais  will  be  deeply 
obliged  by  all  vour  kindness  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

"  It  is  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  both.** 

"  What  a  rare  piece  of  fortune  it  was  for 
her,  that  made  you  her  guardian. " 

"  Only  one  of  them,  remember,  and  that 
I  am  now  acting,  perforce,  without  my  col- 
league. I  own,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  I  am  red 
tapist  enough  not  to  like  all  this  usurped 
authority,  but  you  have  tied  me  up  ta  se- 
crecy." 

*'  Not  I,  Sir  Within.  It  was  Sir  Gervais 
who  insisted  on  this." 

"I  respect  his  wishes,  for  perhaps  I  ap- 
preciate their  necessity. '  You  see  some  sort 
of  objection  to  my  plan,  Mr.  M'Kinlay?" 
said  the  old  diplomatist,  with  a  cunning 
twinkle  of  the  eye.     "What  is  it  ?" 

"None,  sir,  none  whatever,"  said  the 
lawyer,  rapidly, 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  do  ;  be  candid,  my  dear 


I  Mr.  M'Kinlay.     What  v.e  say  to  each  other 
!  here  will  never  figure  in  a  Bhie-book." 
i      "■  I  did  not  see  a  ])ositive  objection.  Sir 
Within  ;  I  only  s;:w  what  miglit  be  an  em- 
'  barrassment." 
j      '•'  In  what  shape  ?" 

I  "I  am  completely  in  your  hands,  Sir 
I  W^ithin  Wardle  ;  but  such  is  my  confidence 
I  in  you,  I  will  not  withhold  anything. 
Here  is  the  difficulty  I  speak  of ;  Miss 
Gourtenay,  v^^ho  never  favored  the  project 
about  this  girl,  likes  it  now  less  than  ever, 
and  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  ^he  will 
be  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  .^hort  of 
sending  her  back  to  the  obscurity  she  camo  ■ 
from." 

"  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  that 
wish  on  her  part,  but  then  there  is  no  need 
that  I  should  suspect  it,  Mr.  M'Kinlay. 
The  habits  (;f  my  ]n"ofession  have  taught 
me  to  bear  many  things  in  mind  without 
seeming  to  act  upon  the  knowledge.  Now, 
the  shelter  that  I  propose  to  afford  this 
young  lady  need  not  excite  any  mistrust. 
You  will  tell  Sir  Gervais  that  the  arrange- 
ment met  with  your  approval.  That  it 
was,  in  your  opinion,  the  best  of  tlie  alter- 
natives that  offered,  and  that  Sir  Within 
Wardle  has,  -on  the  present  occasion,  a 
double  happiness  afforded  him — he-v ob- 
liges friends  Avhom  he'  values  highly;  -artd 
he  consults  his  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion." 

In  the  last  few  words  the  old  envoy  had 
resumed  a  tone  familiar  to  him  in  the  days 
when  he  dictated  dcei^atchcs  to  a  secretary, 
and  sent  off  formal  documents  to  be  read 
aloud  to  dignitaries  great  and  potent  as 
himself  ;  and  Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  duly  im- 
pressed thereat.  . 

"In  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Luttrell  I  am 
to  rely  upon  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Within,  and 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  bowed  his  acquiescence.  "  I 
am  certain  that  you  smile  at  my  excess  of 
formality,"  continued  the  old  minister. 
"These  particularities  are  second  nature  to 
us  ; "  and  it  was  clear  as  he  said  "  us,"  that 
he  meant  an  order  whose  ways  and  liabits 
it  would  be  a  heresy  to  dispute.  "If  you 
will  not  take  more  wine,  let  us  go  into  the 
drawing-room.  A  drawing-room  without 
ladies,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,"  said  he  with  a  sigh  ; 
"but,  perhaps,  one  of  these  days — who 
knows  ? — we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  you  here  more  gracefully." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay,  in  any  ordinary  presence, 
would  have  responded  by  one  of  those  little 
jocose  ]ileasantries  which  are  supposed  to 
be  fitting  on  such  occasions  ;  he  had  tact 
enough,  however,  to  perceive  that  Sir 
Within  would  not  have  been  the  man  for  » 
familiarity  of  this  sort,  so  he  merely  smiled. 
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and  bowed  a  polite  concurrence  with  the 
speech. 

"  It  will  be  as  wellj  perhaps,  if  I  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  ]\rademoiselIe  Hcinzlcman,  and 
also  to  ■\Iiss  O'llara  herself,  and  if  you  v,-ill 
excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  do 
so." 

The  old  minister  dcsjiatchcd  his  two 
notes  very  speedily,  and,  with  profuse 
iissurances  of  his  "  hip:hest  considerations," 
he  took  leave  of  the  lawyer,  and  sat  down 
to  ruminate  over  Iheir  late  coi  ersation, 
and  the  step  he  had  just  taken. 

;Mr.  M'Kinlay,  too,  meditated  as  ne  drove 
homewards,  but  not  with  all  that  clearness 
of  intellect  he  could  usually  bestow  upon 
a  knotty  point.  Like  most  men  in  his 
predicament,  to  be  ])uzzled  was  to  be  an- 
gered, and  so  did  he  inveigh  to  himself 
Ji^ainst  ''that  crotchety  old  humbug,  with 
his  mare's  nest  of  a  secret  marriage."  Not 
■but  there  was  a  "something  somewhere," 
which  he,  M'Kinlay,  would  certainly  in- 
vestigate before  lie  was  many  weeks  older. 
"Miss  Georgina's  manner  to  me  used  to 
undergo  very  strange  vacillations — very 
strange  ones  indeed.  Yes,  there  was  some- 
thing 'in  it' — surely  something."  I 

While  Kate  O'Hara  was  still  sleeping  the  I 
next  morning,  Ada  hurried  into  her  room, 
and  threw  her  arms  around  her,  sobbing 
bitterly,  as  the  hot  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  '*'  Oh,  Kate,  my  own  dear,  darling 
Kate,  what  is  this  dreadful  thing  I  have 
just_  head  ?  Lisette  has  just  told  me  that 
she  is  not  to  pack  yom*  clothes — that  you 
are  not  coming  with  me  abroad." 

"  Kate  raised  herself  on  one  arm,  and 
pushed  back  her  hair  from  her  brow,  her 
large  eyes  wearing  for  an  instant  the  mean- 
ingless looks  of  one  suddenly  awakened  from 
sleep. 

"  Do  3-0U  hear  me — do  you  know  what  I 
am  saying,  dearest  ? "  asked  Ada,  as  she 
kissed  her,  and  drew  her  towards  her. 

"  Tell  it  me  again,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  dis- 
tinct voice. 

"  Lisette  says  that  mademoiselle  has  or- 
.  ders — from  whom  I  cannot  say  —  that  you 
are  to  remain  in  England,  to  go  to  a  school, 
or  to  live  with  a  governess,  or  to  return  to 
Ireland,  or  something ;  but  whatever  it  is 
that  we  are  to  be  separated,"  and  again  her 
grief  burst  forth  and  choked  her  words. 

"  I  knew  this  would  come  one  day,"  said 
Kate,  slowly,  but  Avithoiit  any  touch  of  emo- 
tion. "  It  was  a  caprice  that  took  me,  and 
it  is  a  caprice  that  deserts  me." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Kate,  of  my  own 
dear  papa,  who  loves  you  almost  as  he  loves 
me!" 

"  I    can    have    nothing    but    words    of 


for    him,    Ada,    and    for   your 
then " 


'  gratitude 
mother." 
"You  mean 
"  No  matter  what  I  mean,  my  sweet  Ada. 
It  may  be,  after  all,  a  mercy.'  Who  is  to 
say  whether  after  another  year  of  this  sort 
of  life,  its  delicious  hapi)iness  should  have 
so  grown  into  my  nature  that  it  would  teat 
my  very  heart-strings  to  free  myself  from 
its  coils  ?  Evch  Jiow  there  Avere  days  when 
I  forgot  I  was  a  peasant  girl,  without  home, 
or  friends,  or  fortune." 

"  Oh,  Kate,  you  will  break  my  heart  if 
you  si)eak  tliis  Avay  ! " 

"'  Well,  then,  to  talk  more  cheerfully. 
Will  not  that  pretty  hat  yonder,  with  the 
long  blue  feather,  look  wondrous  pictur- 
esque, as  I  follow  the  goats  up  the  steep 
sides  of  Inchegora  ?  and  will  not  tliat  gauzv 
scarf  be  a  rare  muffle  as  I  gather  the  sea- 
weed below  the  cliffs  of  Bengorc  ?  " 

"  Kate,  Kate  ! "  sabbed  Ada,  "  how  cruel 
you  are  !  You  know,  too,  that  dear  papa 
does  not  mean  this.  It  is  not  to  hardship 
and  privation  he  would  send  you." 

"  But  there  are  reverses,  Ada,  a  liundrcd 
times  worse  than  any  change  of  food  or 
dress.  There  are  changes  of  condition  that 
seem  to  rend  one's  very  identity.  Hero, 
I  had  respect,  attention,  deference,  and  now, 
I  go.  Heaven  knows  where,  to  render  these 
ti-ibutes  to  Heaven  knows  whom.  Tell  me 
of  yourself,  my  sweet  Ada.  It  is  a  far 
brighter  theme  to  dwell  on." 

"No,  no  ;  not  if  I  must  part  with  you,'' 
said  she,  sobbing  ;  but  you  will  Avrite  to  me, 
my  own  darling  Kate  !  We  shall  write 
to  each  other  continually  till  we  meet 
again  ?" 

"If  I  may.  If  I  be  permitted,"  said 
Kate,  gravely. 

"'  What  do  you — what  can  you  mean  ?  " 
cried  Ada,  wildly.  "  You  s])eak  as  though 
some  secret  enemy  were  at  work  to  injure 
you  here,  where  you  have  found  none  but 
friends  Avho  love  you." 

"Don't  you  know,  my  dciU"  Ada,  that  love, 
like  money,  has  a  graduated  coinage,  and 
that  what  would  bo  a  trifle  to  the  rich  man, 
would  make  the  wealth  of  a  poor  one  ?  The 
love  your  friends  bear  me  is  meted  out 
by  station  ;  mind,  dearest,  I  am  not  com- 
plaining of  this.  Let  us  talk  of  Italy, 
rather ;  how  happy  you  ought  to  be 
there  ! " 

"  If  I  but  had  you,  my  own  dearest " 

"There,  I  hear  mademoiselle  coming. 
Bathe  your  eyes,  dear  Ada  ;  or,  better  still, 
run  away  before  she  sees  you." 

Ada  took  this  last  counsel ;  but  scarcely 
had  she  left  by  one  door,  than  mademoiselle 
entered  by  another. 


The  Letter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 


DERRYVARAGII. 


A  DREARY  day  of  December  it  was,  and 
the  rain  was  pouring  heavily,  pitilessly  down 
the  dark  gorge  of  Derryvaragh.  The  roar 
of  mountain  rivulets,  swollen  to  torrents, 
filled  the  air,  and  the  crashing  sounds  of 
falling  timber  blended  Avith  the  noise  of 
trou.bled  waters.  Beautiful  as  that  land- 
scape would  be  on  a  day  (if  bright  sunsliine, 
it  seemed  now  the  dreariest  scene  the  eye 
could  rest  on.  The  clouds  lay  low  on  the 
mountain  sides,  thickening  the  gloom  that 
spread  around,  while  yellow  currents  of 
water  crossed  and  recrossed  on  every  side, 
rending  the  earth,  and  laying  bare  the  roots 
of  tall  trees. 

From  a  window  in  O'Eorke's  inn, 
O'Eorke  himself  and  old  Malone  watched 
the  devastation  and  ruin  of  the  flood  ;  for 
even  there,  in  that  wild  region  forgotten 
of  men,  there  were  little  patches  of  culti- 
vation— potato-gardens  and  small  fields  of, 
oats  or  rye — but  through  which  now  the 
turbid  water  tore  madly,  not  leaving  a  trace 
of  vegetation  as  it  went. 

"  And  so  you  saw  the  last  of  it  ?  "  said 
O'Eorke,  as  he  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  down  at 
the  window. 

"  I  did  ;  there  wasn't  one  stone  on  an- 
other as  I  came  by.  The  walls  were  shaky 
enough  before,  and  all  the  mortar  washed 
out  of  them,  so  that  when  the  stream  came 
down  in  force,  all  fell  down  with  a  crash 
like  thunder  ;  and  when  I  turned  round 
there  was  nothing  standing  as  high  as  your 
knee,  and  in  five  minutes  even  that  v/ao 
swept  away,  and  now  it's  as  bare  as  this 
lloore. " 

"Now,  mind  my  words,  Peter  Malone  ; 
as  sure  as  you  stand  there,  all  the  news- 
papers will  be  full  of  '  Another  Outrage — 
More  Irish  Barbarism  and  Stupidity.' 
That  will  be  the  heading  in  big  letters  ;  and 
then  underneath  it  will  go  on  :  '  The  beau- 
tiful lodge  that  Sir  Gervais  Vyner  had  re- 
cently built  in  the  Gap  at  Derryvaragh  was 
last  night  razed  to  the  ground  by  a  party  of 
people  who  seemed  determined  that  Ireland 
should  never  rise  out  of  the  misery  into 
which  the  ignorance  of  her  natives  have 
placed  her.'  That's  what  they'll  say,  and 
then  the  Times  will  take  it  up,  and  we'll 
have  the  old  story  about  benefactor  on  one 
side,  and  brutality  on  the  other  ;  and  how, 
for  five  hundred  years  and  more,  England 
was  trying  to  civilize  us,  and  that  we're  as 
great  savages  now — ay,  or  worse — than  at 
first." 

Malone  clasped  his  worn  hands  together. 


and  muttered  a  deep  curse  in  Irish  below 
his  breath. 

"And  all  our  own  fault,"  continued 
O'Eorke,  oratorically.  "'Who  would  be 
free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.'  I 
said  that  ■  on  Essex  Bridge  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  himself  ;  and  look  at  me  now— 
is  it  here,  or  is  it  this  way,  a  patriot  ought 
to  be  ?  " 

"Isn't  it  the  same  w^ith  us  all?"  said 
Malone,  sternly.  "Didn't  they  take  my 
grandchild  away  from  me — the  light  of  my 
eyes — and  then  desart  her  ?  " 

"No  such  thing — she's  better  off  than 
ever  she  was.  She's  living  with  a  man  that 
never  was  in  Ireland,  and  mind  what  I  say, 
Peter  Malone,  them's  the  only  kind  of  Eng- 
lish you  ever  get  any  good  out  of." 

"  What  do  you  mane  ?  " 

"  I  mane  that  when  one  or  tv/o  of  us  go 
over  there,  we're  sure  to  be  thought  cute 
and  intelligint  ;  and  the  Saxon  says,  '  Isn't 
it  a  wonder  what  a  clever  people  they  are  ? ' 
But  if  he  comes  here  himself,  and  sees 
nothing  but  misery  and  starvation,  he  cries 
out,  '  They're  hopeless  craytures — they  live 
with  the  pig. '  " 

"  And  why  wouldn't  we  if  we  had  one  ?  " 

"Well,  Tfell,  well,"  muttered  the  other, 
who  never  minded  nor  heeded  the  inter- 
ruption, "maybe  the  time  is  coming, 
maybe  the  great  day  is  near.  Don't  you 
know  the  song  of  the  '  Shamroge  in  my 
Hat  ? '" 

"I  ne'er  hccrd  it." 

"  Tis  little  I  care  for  Emancipation. 
'Tis  little  I  want  such  laws  as  that  ; 
What  I  ask  is,  Ould  Ireland  to  be  a  nation, 
And  myself  with  a  shamroge  in  my  hal." 

"  I  wonder  will  the  letter  come'to-day  ?  " 
said  the  old  man,  with  aweary  sigh  :  "  my 
heart  is  lieavy  waiting  for  it." 

' '  If  she  sent  you  a  ten-pound  note, 
Peter  Malone,  whenever  she  wrote,  there 
would  be  some  sense  and  reason  in  your 
wishing  for  a  letter ;  but,  so  well  as  I  re- 
member the  one  scrap  of  letter  that  she 
sent  you,  there  was  noithcr  money  noi 
money's  worth  in  it. " 

"  It  was  better  than  goold  to  my  heart," 
said  Malone,  with  a  deep  feeling  in  his 
voice  and  look. 

"Well,  there,  it's  coming  now;  there's 
Patsey  holding  up  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
Do  you  see  him  at  the  ford,  there  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  him,  my  eyes  are  so  weak  ; 
but  are  ye  sure  of  it,  Tim  O'Eorke  ?  Don't 
decave  me,  for  the  love  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin." 

"  I'm  not  deceiving  you  ;  there  is  the 
boy  coming  along  as  fast  as  he  can." 
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"Ay,  but  the  letter  ?" 

"  He  iloiirished  it  a  minute  ago,  this 
way,  for  he  saw  me  at  the  window." 

"Open  the  window,  and  maybe  he'd 
sliow  it  again,"  said  the  okl  man,  trembling 
with  eagerness. 

"Faix!  I'll  not  let  the  raii  in.  It's 
a  nice  day  to  have  the  Avind)ws  open. 
You're  eaten  up  with  your  selfishness, 
Peter  Malone." 

"  Maybe  I  am,  mayl)e  I  am,"  muttered 
the  old  peasant,  as  lie  sat  down,  and  hid 
his  face  between  his  hands. 

"  And  who  knows  where  the  letter  will 
be  from  ?  Maybe  it's  Vyner  is  going  to 
turn  you  out  of  your  holding." 

"  So  he  may,"  sighed  the  other,  meekly. 

"  Maybe  it's  the  agents  callin'  on  you  to 
pay  up  for  the  time  you  were  in  it.  Do  you 
tbink  tbat  would  be  convanient,  eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  care,  if  they  did." 

"  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it  Avas  trouble  you 
were  getting  in  about  throwing  down  the 
walls  of  the  Lodge.  The  i)olice,  they  say, 
made  a  report  a])out  it." 

"So  they  may  ;  let  them  do  their  worst." 

"  Go  round  to  the  back.  Do  you  tbink 
I'll  open  the  front  doore  of  a  day  like  this  ?  " 
screanked  out  O'Rorke  to  the  messenger, 
who  now  stood  without. 

Wliile  he  went  to  unbar  the  door,  old 
Malono  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  Avith 
clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes  muttered  a 
few  words  of  prayer  ;  they  were  in  Irish, 
but  their  intense  passion  and  fervor  were 
but  increased  by  the  strong-sounding  syl- 
lables of  that  strange  tongue. 

"  Tliere  it  is — from  herself,"  said  O'Rorke, 
throwing  down  the  letter  on  the  table. 
"  Her  own  handwriting  ;  '  Mr.  Peter  Ma- 
lone, to  the  care  of  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Vinegar 
Hill,  Cush-ma-greena,  Ireland." 

"  The  heavens  be  your  bed,  for-  the  good 
news,  Tim  O'Rorke  !  may  the  Virgin  watch 
over  you  for  the  glad  heart  you've  given  me 
tbis  day." 

"  Wait  till  we  see  the  inside  of  it,  first. 
Give  it  to  jnc  till  I  open  it."  But  the  old 
man  could  not  part  with  it  so  easily,  but 
held  it  pressed  hard  to  his  lips. 

"  Give  it  here,"  said  tbe  other,  snatching 
it  rudely  ;  "  maybe  you'll  not  bo  so  fond  of 
it  when  you  know  tbe  contents." 

The  old  man  rocked  to  and  fro  in  his 
agitation  as  O'Rorke  broke  the  seal  ;  the 
very  sound  of  the  Avax,  as  it  smashed,  seemed 
to  send  a  pang  through  him,  as  he  saw  the 
rough  unfeeling  way  the  other  handled  that 
precious  thing. 

"  It's  long  enough,  anyhoAv,  Peter — one, 
two,  three  pages,"  said  he,  turning  them 
leisurely  over.     "  Am  I  to  read  it  all  ?" 


"  Every  word  of  it,  Tim  O'Rorke." 
"  Here  goes  then  : — 

"  '  March  27,  18—.    Dalradern  Ca.stle,  N.  Wales 

"  'My  dear  old  Grandfather, — I  sit 
down  to  write  vou  a  very  long  letter '  " 

"  God  bless  her  I-God  bless  the  darlin'l  " 
said  the  old  man,  interrupting;  "show  me 
the  words,  Tim — show  them  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  will  not  do  any  such  thing. 
It's  just  as  much  as  I'll  do  is  to  read  it  out — 
'  a  very  long  letter,  and  I  hope  and  trust  it 
will  serve  for  a  very  long  time,  and  save 
me,  besides,  from  tlie  annoyance  of  your 
friend  and  secretary,  Mr.  O'Rorke.'  Listen 
to  this,  Peter  Malone,  'from  your  secretary, 
Mr.  O'Rorke,  who,  I  sup])Ose,  having  no 
treason  to  occupy  him,  is  good  enough  to 
bestow  his  leisure  upon  me.'  Did  you  ever 
hear  more  impudence  than  that  in  all  your 
born  days  ?  Did  you  believe  she'd  lie  bowld 
enough  to  inr;ult  the  man  that  condescended 
to  serve  her  ?  " 

"  She's  young,  she's  young,  Tim.  AVould 
you  have  her  as  wise  as  you  and  me  ?  The 
craytur." 

"  I'd  have  her  with  a  civil  tongue  in  her 
head.  I'd  have  her  respect  and  regard  and 
rev'rance  her  superiors.  And  I'm  one  of 
them." 

"  Go  on  ;  read  more,"  muttered  the  (-1;! 
man. 

"It's  not  so  easy,  with  a  throat  on  fire, 
and  a  tongue  swelled  with  passion.  I  tell 
you,  Peter  Malone,  I  know  that  girl  well, 
and  what's  more,  she  never  deceived  me. 
It's  like  yesterday  to  me,  the  day  she  stood 
up  here  to  my  own  face,  and  said,  '  I  wish 
I  never  set  foot  in  your  house,  Tim 
O'Rorke.'  Yes,  there's  the  very  Avords  she 
used." 

"  Wasn't  she  a  child,  a  poor  little  child  ?  " 
said  Malone,  in  a  humble,  almost  suppli- 
cating voice. 

"She  was  a  child  in  years,  but  she  had 
the  daring  of  a  Avoman,  that  no  man  Avould 
ever  frighten." 

"Read  on,  aA'ic,  read  on,  and  God  bless 
you,"  said  the  other,  wiping  aAvay  the  big 
drops  that  stood  on  his  broAv. 

O'Rorke  read  on  :  "  '  I  knoAv,  grandfather, 
it  is  very  natural  you  should  like'to  hear  of 
me ' " 

A  deep  sigh  and  Ioav  muttered  prayer 
broke  here  from  the  old  man. 

"  ' — to  hear  of  me  ;  but  Avhcn  once  as- 
sured that  I  was  well  and  happy,  I  hoped 
and  believed  you  would  cease  to  make  such 
inquiries  as  fill  0'R.'s  letters '" 

"What  does  she  mean?"  broke  in  Malone. 

"Listen,  and  maybe  you'll  hear;"  and 
he  read : — 
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*'  * — For  it  cannot  possibly  l)c  a  matter  of 
interest  to  you  to  hear  that  I  read  books  you 
never  saw,  speak  with  people  yon  never  met, 
and  talk  of  things,  places,  and  persons  that 
are  tdl  just  as  strange  to  yon  as  if  you  were 
walking  on  a  different  earth  from  this.'" 

''Head  that  again." 

"  I  will  not.  'Tis  as  much  as  I  can  to 
say  it  once.     Listen  : — 

'' '  You  ask,  Am  I  happy  ?  and  I  answer. 
If  I  am  not,  is  it  in  your  power  to  make  me. 
so  ?  You  Avant  to  know,  Do  I  like  the 
life  I  lead  ?  and  I  ask  you.  If  it  should  bo 
that  I  did  not  like  it,  do  yon  think  I'd  like 
to  go  back  to  rags,  misery,  and  starvation  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  I  can  forgot  the  cold, 
cutting  v/ind,  and  the  rain,  and  the  snow- 
drift of  Strathmorc,  or  that  I  don't  re- 
member the  long  days  I  shivered  on  the 
cliffs  of  Kilmacreenon  ?  They  all  come 
back  to  me,  grandfather,  in  my  dreams, 
and  many  a  morning  I  awake,  sobbing  over 
miseries  that,  no  matter  what  may  be  my 
fortune,  have  left  a  dark  spot  on  my  heart 
for  life.'" 

"  The  darlin'  jewel !  I  hope  not,"  mut- 
tered Malone,  as  his  lips  trembled  with 
emotion.      "Read  on,  O'Rorke." 

"'Take  it  for  granted,  that  you  need 
never  fret  about  me.'  That's  true,  any- 
how, Peter ;  and  she  means  it  to  say, 
'  Don't  bother  yourself  about  one  that  will 
never  trouble  her  head  about  you  !  '  " 

"  Go  on  with  the  readin',"  grumbled  out 
j\Ialone. 

"'Though  I  cannot  answer  one-fourth 
of  your  ((uestions,  I  will  tell  you  so  much  ; 
I  am  better  off  here  than  at  Sir  G.  V.'s.  I 
am  my  ovvn  mistress  ;  and,  better  still,  the 
mistress  of  all  here.  Sir  Within  leaves 
everything  at  my  orders.  I  drive  out,  and 
dress,  and  ride,  and  walk,  just  as  I  please. 
^'V'e  see  no  company  whatever,  but  there 
is  so  much  to  do,  I  am  never  lonely.  I 
have  masters  if  I  wish  for  them — some- 
times I  do — and  I  learn  many  things, 
such  as  riding,  driving,  &c.,  which  peo})le 
never  do  well  if  they  only  have  })icked  up 
by  chance  opportunity.  You  ask,  AVliat  is 
to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  or,  as  Mr. 
O'Rorke  says,  "What  will  ye  make  of  it  ? 
I  rei)ly,  I  don't  know,  rJnd  I  don't  much 
trouble  my  head  about  it ;  because  I  do 
know,  Peter  IMalone,  that  if  I  am  n.ot 
interrupted  and  interfered  with,  all  will 
go  well  with  mc,  thougii  certainly  I  can 
neither  tell  how,  or  where,  or  why. 
Another  thing  is  equally  clear  :  neither  of 
us,  dear  grandfather,  can  be  of  much  use 
to  the  other.'" 

"What's  that?"  cried  the  old  man; 
"  read  it  again." 


"  'Neither  of  us  can  be  of  much  uce  to 
the  otlier.'  That's  plain  talking,  anyhow, 
Peter.  She's  a  young  lady  that'makes  lier- 
self  understood,  I  m.ust  say  that  !  " 

"I   never    '.dragged'  on  her  for  a  far- 

j  thin',"  said  Malone,  with  a  mournful  sigh. 

I      "  Lucky  for  you,  Peter  ;  lucky  for  you  !  " 

"  Nor  I  wouldn't,  if  I  was  starvin',"  said 

!  he,  with  a  fierce  energy. 

"  Lucky  for  you,  I  say  again  !  " 
"  You  mane,  that  she  wouldn't  help  me, 
Tim  O'Rorke.  You  mane,  that  she'd  turn 
her  back  on  her  ould  grandfather.  That's 
as  it  may  be.  God  knows  best  what's  in 
people's  hearts.  I  can't  tell,  nor  you  cither  ; 
but  this  I  can  tell,  and  I  can  swear  to  it — 
that  for  all  the  good  she  could  do  me — ten, 
ay  fifty  times  told — I'd  not  disgrace  her, 
nor  bring  her  to  the  shame  of  saying,  '  That 
ould  man  there  in  the'  ragged  frieze  coat 
and  the  patched  shoes,  thaVs  my  mother's 
father.'" 

"If  it's  to  your  humility  you're  trusting, 
Peter,  my  man,"  said  the  other,  scoflingly, 
"you've  made  a  great  mistake  in  your 
granddaughter  ;  but  let  us  finish  the  read- 
ing. Where  was  it  I  left  off'  ?  Yes,  here, 
'  Neither  of  us  of  much  use  to  the  other. 
You  want  to  know  what  intercourso  exists 

between  the  Vyners  and  myself '     The 

Vyners  !  Ain't  v/e  grand  ! ''  cried  O'Rorke. 
"  The  Vyners  !  I  wonder  she  don't  say, 
'between  the  Vyners  and  the  O'Haras.'" 

"Go  on,  will  yon?"  said  IMalone,  im- 
patiently. 

"  ' — it  is  soon  told — there  is  none  ;  and 
Vv^hat's  more,  Sir  Within  no  longer  hears 
from  or  Avrites  to  them.  Although,  there- 
fore, my  own  connection  with  tliis  family 
has  ceased,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  influence  yours  ;  and  I  wou-ld,  above 
all  things,  avoid,  if  I  were  you,  letting  w/y 
fortunes  interfere  with  your  own.  You  can, 
and  with  truth,  declare  that  you  had  noth- 
ing v/hatever  to  do  with  any  step  I  have 
taken  ;  that  I  went  my  own  way,  and 
never  asked  you  for  the  road.  JVIy  guardian, 
Sir  AVithin,  wrote,  it  is  true,  to  Mr.  Lut- 
trell,  of  Arran,  but  received  no  answer.  It 
will  be  my  duty  to  Avrite  to  him  in  a  few 
days,  and  not  iniin-obal'ly  with  the  same 
result. 

"  '  You  seem  anxious  to  know  if  I  have 
grown  tall,  and  whether  I  am  still  like 
what  I  was  a;?  a  child.  I  believe  I  may 
say,  Yes,  to  both  questions  ;  but  I  shall 
send  you,  one  of  these  days,  a  sketch  from 
a  picture  of  me,  which  the  painter  will 
this  year  exhibit  at  the  Academy.  It  is 
called  a  great  likeness.  And  last  of  all, 
you  ask  after  my  soul.  I  am  sorry,  dear 
grandfather,  that  I  cannot  be  as  certuiji  (;f 
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giving  yon  us  precise  intelligence  on  tliis 
])oint  as  I  have  done  on  some  others.  It 
niav  satisfy  yon,  however,  perha])s,  it'  I  say 
I  have  not  become  a  Protestant ' " 

"God  bless  her  for  that  ! ''  s-Jd  Malone, 
fervently. 

"  ' — ^lilthongh  onr  excellent  honsekeeper 
here,  Mrs.  Simcox,  assnres  nic  tliat  such  a 
change  would  be  greatly  to  my  advantage, 
in  this  v>'orld  and  in  that  to  come  ;  but  if 
her  knowledge  of  the  form.er  is  the  mcjisure 
of  what  she  knows  of  the  latter,  I  shall 
require  other  counsel  before  I  read  my 
recantation.'  " 

"  What  does  she  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked 
]\[alone. 

'"Tis  another  way  of  saying,  '  I  won't 
play  a  card  till  I  see  the  monev  down  on  the 
table.'" 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  Which  of  us  knows 
what's  going  to  happen  here  or  in  the  next 
world  ?  " 

''  Maybe  the  Protestants  does  !  Perhaps 
that's  the  reason  they're  always  so  dark  and 
downcast  now." 

Malone  shook  his  head  in  despair  ;  the 
problem  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  said, 
"Read  on." 

"  '  That  I  am  not  without  the  consolations 
of  the  Church  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as 
I  tell  you  tliat  a  French  priest,  the  Abbe 
Gerard,  dines  here  every  Sunday,  and  sings 
with  me  in  the  evening.'" 

*' Sings  with  her.  What  makes  them 
sing  ?  " 

"Religion,  of  coorse,"  said  O'Rorke, 
with  a  grin  of  derision.  "  Listen  to  me, 
Peter  Malone,"  cried  he,  in  a  stern  voice  ; 
"when  people  is  well  off  in  the  world, 
they  no  more  think  of  going  to  heaven 
the  way  you  and  I  do,  than  they'd  think 
of  travellin'  a  journey  on  a  low-backed 
car." 

"  Go  021  with  the  reading,"  muttered 
Malone. 

"  I  have  read  enough  of  it,  Peter  Malone. 
You  are  cute  enough  to  see  by  tliis  time 
what  a  fme-hcarted,  generous,  loving  crea- 
ture you  have  for  a  granddaughter.  At  all 
events,  the  dose  you've  taken  now  ought  to 
be  enough  for  a  day.  So  put  up  the  physic  " 
— here  he  handed  him  the  letter — "and 
whenever  you  feel  in  want  of  a  little  more, 
come  back,  and  I'll  measure  it  out  for 
you  ! " 

"  You're  a  hard  mau,  you're  a  hard  man, 
Mr.  O'Rorke,"  said  the  old  felloAv,  as  he 
kissed  the  letter  twice  fervently,  and  then 
placed  it  in  his  bo.som. 

"  I'm  a  hard  man  because  I  read  you  out 
her  own  words.  Just  as  she  wrote  them." 

"  You're  a  hard  man  or  vou'd  not  want 


to  crusli  one  as  old  and  feeble  as  me. "    An(3 
so  saving:  he  went  his  wav. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


MR.    M  KIXLAV   IN   ITALY. 


As  there  are  periods  in  life,  quiet  aiid 
tranquil  jieriods,  in  which  the  mind  reverts 
to  the  past,  and  dwells  on  bygones,  so 
in  story-telling  there  are  little  intervals  in 
which  a  brief  retrospect  is  pardonable,  and 
it  is  to  one  of  these  I  would  now  ask  my 
reader's  attention. 

There  was  not  anything  very  eventful  in 
Mr.  M'Kinlay's  journey  across  Europe  with 
Ada  and  her  governess.  They  met  with 
no  other  adventures  than  occur  to  all  trav- 
ellers by  land  or  by  water  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Marseilles,  a  letter  from  Lady  Vyner 
apprised  them  that  Sir  Gei*\'ais  was  slightly 
indisposed,  and  requested  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
would  complete  his  kindness  by  giving 
them  his  company  and  protection  as  far  as 
Genoa,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  city, 
and  in  one  of  those  little  sheltered  nooks 
of  the  Riviera,  they  had  now  established 
themselves  in  a  villa. 

It  is  but  truthful  to  own,  that  the  lawyer 
did  not  comply  with  this  request  either 
willingly  or  gracefully.  He  never  liked  the 
Continent,  he  was  an  indifferent  linguist, 
he  detested  the  cookery,  and  fancied  that 
the  wines  poisoned  him.  Mademoiselle 
Heinzleman,  too,  was  fussy,  meddling,  and 
officious,  presuming,  at  least  he  thought 
GO,  on  being  in  an  element  more  her  own. 
And  as  for  Ada,  grief  at  separating  from 
Kate  had  made  her  so  indifferent  and 
apathetic,  that  she  neither  enjoyed  the 
journey  or  took  any  interest'  in  the  new 
scenes  and  objects  around  her.  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,  therefore,  was  in  no  mood  to 
proceed  farther  ;  he  was  tired  of  it  all. 
But,  besides  this,  he  v/as  not  quite  certain 
that  he  had  done  the  right  thing  by  plac- 
ing Kate  O'Hara  at  Dalradern  ;  or  that  in 
so  doing  he  had  carried  out  the  very  vague 
instructions  of  Miss  Courtenay.  Not  that 
the  lawyer  saw  his  way  at  all  in  the  whole 
affair.  Tlie  absurd  suspicion  of  the  old 
envoy  about  some  secret  contract,  or  mar- 
riage, or  some  mysterious  bond,  he  could 
afford  to  deride  ;  but,  unhapiiily,  he  could 
not  as  easily  forget,  and  some  doul)ts — very 
ungenerous  and  ungallait  doubts  they 
were — would  cross  his  mind,  that  Miss 
Gebrgina  Courtenay's  favor  to  himself,  in 
some  way  or  other,  depended  on  the 
changeful  fortunes  of  some  other  "  issue," 
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of  wliich  he  knew  nothing.  "She  means 
to  accept  me  if  she  can  get  nothing  l)etter," 
was  the  phrase  that  he  found  on  his  h})s 
when  he  awoke,  and  heard  himself  mutter- 
ing as  lie  dropped  off  asleep  at  night  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  consideration  was  not  cither, 
reassuring  or  flattering,  3Iiddlc-aged  gen- 
tlemen, even  with  inci]iient  baldness  and 
indolent  "  proclivities,"  do  not  fancy  being- 
consigned  to  the  category  of  last  resorts. 
They  fancy — heaven  help  them  ! — that  they 
have  their  claims  on  regard,  esteem,  and 
something  stronger  too  ;  and  doubtless  the 
delusion  has  its  influence  in  fighting  off, 
for  a  year  or  two,  the  inevitable  admission 
that  they  have  dropped  out  of  the  "van" 
into  that  veteran  battalion  which  furnishes 
no  more  guards  of  honor  at  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  nor  even  a  sentinel  at  the  gate. 
Very  ungallant  little  sums  in  arithmetic,  too, 
usod  li?  to  work  about  Georgina's  age  ;  and 
it  would  seem  strange  to  younger  men  the 
anxiety  he  felt  to  give  her  a  year  or  two 
more  "than  she  had  a  right  to.  "  I'm  not 
sure  she's  not  nearer  thirty-five  than  thirty- 
two,"  muttered  he,  ill-naturedly,  to  him- 
self. "Rickards  said  one  night  she  was 
older  than  her  sister,  though  the  old  rascal 
took  care  to  come  and  tell  me  in  the  morn- 
ing that  it  was  a  mistake."  And  then,  by 
subtracting  this  thirty-five  from  another 
arbitrary  snm,  he  obtained  a  result  appar- 
ently satisfactory,  being,  as  he  termed  it, 
the  proper  difference  of  age  betv/een  man 
and  v.'ife.  Why  will  not  men  in  their  zeal 
for  truth,  take  "  evidence  for  the  defence" 
occasionally,  and  ask  a  woman's  opinion  on 
this  subject  ? 

They  arrived  at  last  at  the  Villa  Balbi,  a 
grand  old  palace  on  the  sea-side,  where 
ruin  and  splendor  were  blended  up  together, 
and  statues,  and  fountains,  and  frescoes 
struggled  for  the  mastery  over  a 
rank  growth  of  vegetation,  that  seemed  to 
threaten  enclosing  the  whole  place  in  a 
leafy  embrace.  Into  the  deep  arches  that 
supported  the  terrace,  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean flowed  with  that  noiseless  motion  of 
this  all  but  tideless  sea.  All  was  silent  as 
they  drove  up  to  the  gate,  for  they  had  not 
been  expected  before  the  morrow.  Scarcely 
was  the  door  opened  than  Ada  sprang  out 
and  disappeared  up  the  stairs,  followed  as 
well  as  she  might  by  the  governess.  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  was  then  left  alone,  or,  at  least, 
with  no  other  companionship  than  some 
three  or  four  servants,  whose  attempts  at 
English  were  by  no  means  successful. 

"Ah,  Miller,  I'm  glad  to  see  i/onr  face 
at  last,"  said  the  lawvcr,  as  Sir  Gervais's 
valet  jras'ied  his  way  through  the  crowd  ; 
**how  are  all  here  ?  " 


"Sir  Gervais  has  had  a  bad  night,  sir, 
and  we  were  expecting  the  doctor  every 
moment.  Indeed,  when  I  heard  your  car- 
riage, I  thought  it  was  he  had  come." 

"Not  seriously  ill,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Not  that,  perhaps,  sir  ;  but  the  doct(;r 
calls  it  a  very  slow  fever,  and  requiring 
great  care  and  perfect  quiet.  He  is  not  to 
know  when  Miss  Ada  arrives." 

"  And  the  ladies,  are  they  well  ?" 

"  My  lady's  greatly  tired  and  fatigued, 
sir,  of  course  ;  but  Miss  Courtenay  is  well. 
She  was  just  giving  directions  about  your 
room,  sir.  She  said,  'If  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
should  be  afraid  of  this  fever,  you  can  take 
him  down  to  the  fattore's  house,  and  make 
him  up  a  room  there. ' " 

"Is  it  a  fever,  then.  Miller — a  real 
fever  ? " 

"  They  call  it  co,  sir." 

"This  is  all  that's  wanting,"  muttered 
M'Kinlay  to  himself.  "I  only  need  to 
catch  some  confounded  disorder,  now,  to 
make  this  the  most  happy  exploit  of  my 
whole  life  !  Where  is  this  house  you  speak 
of  ?  " 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  sir.  where  you 
saw  the  clump  of  evergreen  oaks." 

"Why,  it  was  a  dirty-looking  hovel,  with 
Indian  corn  hung  all  over." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  ain't  very  clean  to  look  at, 
but  it's  not  so  bad  inside,  and  you  can  be 
sure  of  a  comfortable  bed." 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  stop  at  all.  I 
have  seen  Miss  Ada  safe  to  her  own  door. 
I  really  cannot  perceive  that  anything  more 
is  reqiiired  of  me,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  h© 
walked  up  and  down  the  terrace. 

"  You'd  like  to  eat  something,  perhaps, 
sir,  ?  Supper  is  ready  whenever  you  wish 
it." 

"Yes,  I'll  eat  a  morsel;  I  was  very 
hungry  half  an  hour  ago,  but  all  this  tid- 
ings of  illness  and  infection  has  driven  away 
my  appetite.  A  vast  roomy  old  place  this 
appears,"  said  he,  as  he  followed  the  servant 
across  a  hall  spacious  as  a  public  square, 
into  a  salon  large  enough  to  be  a  church. 

"We  have  five  like  this,  sir  ;  and  on  the 
other  floor  there  is  one  still  larger  and 
loftier." 

"  How  long  are  you  here  ?  "  said  the  law- 
yer, abruptly,  for  he  was  not  at  all  in  love 
with  the  mansion. 

"  We  shall  be  two  months  here  07i  Tues- 
day, and  her  ladyship  likes  it  so  much.  Sir 
Gervais  means  to  buy  it." 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  much  more 
than  two  hours  in  it.  Let  me  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  order  fresh  horses  at  the 
post. " 

"  You'll  see  my  lady,  I  suppose,  sir  ?" 
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"  Of  course,  if  slie  can  receive  me  ;  but 
I  will  just  send  up  a  line  on  my  card  to  say 
that  my  departure  at  once  is  im})eratively 
necessary." 

Few  as  the  words  were  that  were  requir- 
ed to  convoy  this  message,  Mr,  M'lviulay 
could  scarcely  write  them  in  a  legible  way. 
He  was  nervously  afraid  of  an  illness  ;  but 
the  thought  of  a  foreign  malady — a  fever  of 
some  outlandish  type — was  a  terror  as 
great  as  the  attack  of  a  savage  animal,  of 
whose  instinct  and  ways  he  knew  nothing. 
All  the  speculations  which  had  filled  his 
head  as  he  came  along  the  road  were  routed 
at  once.  Love-making  and  marriage  were 
all  very  well,  but  they  might  bo  purchased 
too  dearly,  A  dowry  that  was  only  to  be 
won  by  facing  a  fever,  was  a  sorry  specula- 
tion. Xo  !  he  would  have  none  of  such 
dangerous  ambitions.  Jle  had  gone  through 
enough  already — he  had  braved  shipwreck 
— and  if  needs  were  that  he  must  resign 
the  agency,  better  that  than  resign  life 
itself. 

Not  even  the  appetizing  supper  that  was 
now  spread  before  him  could  dispel  these 
gloomy  thoughts.  Ho  was  half  afraid  to 
eat,  and  he  could  not  be  sure  that  wine  was 
safe  under  the  present  circumstances, 

''My  lady  hopes  to  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing, sir,"  said  the  valet,  "She  has  just 
lain  down,  having  been  up  last  night  Avith 
Sir  Gervais," 

"lam  extremely  sorry,  I  am  greatly 
distressed  !  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
defer  my  departure,  I  will  explain  it  all 
by  a  letter.  Just  unstrap  tliat  writing-desk 
and  I  T/iil  write  a  few  lines.  You  ordered 
the  horses,  I  hoi^e  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they  v\^ill  be  at  the  door  by 
ten  o'clock," 

"  Miss  Courtenay  knows  I  am  here,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  M'Kinlay,  ia  a  tone  of  Avell 
put-on  indifference,  as  he  opened  his  writ- 
ing-desk and  arranged  his  i:)aper3. 

"I  don't  know,  indeed,  sir  ;  but  she  has 
the  governess  in  her  room  with  her,  and 
perhaps  she  has  heard  it  from  her," 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  bit  his  lip  with  impatience  ; 
he  was  vexed,  and  he  was  angry.  Xor  al- 
together was  it  unreasonable  ;  ho  had  come 
a  long  journey,  at  considerable  incon- 
venience, arid  at  a  time  he  could  be  ill 
spared  from  his  clients  ;  he  had  undergone 
fatigue  and  annoyance — the  sort  of  annoy- 
ance which,  to  men  who  dislike  the  Conti- 
nent, is  not  a  trifling  matter — and  hero  he 
was  now,  about  to  sot  out  again  without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  thanks,  not  even  a  Avord 
of  acknoAvlcdgment.  What  Avere  they,  or 
what  Avas  he,  to  justify  such  treatment  ? 
This  was  the  somewhat  irritating  query  to 


which  all  his  self-examination  reverted. 
"Am  I  a  lackey  !"  cried  he,  as  he  thrcAV 
down  liis  pen  in  a  passionate  outburst  that 
com})letely  OAcrcame  him,  "  I  sup])0se 
tlu-y  think  I  am  a  lackey  I"  and  he  pushed 
back  from  the  table  in  disgust. 

"  i\lissCourtena3%  sir,  would  bei)leasedto 
see  you  in  the  drawing-room,  sir,  Avhenever 
it  was  convenient,"  said  a  thin-looking 
damsel  of  unmistakably  English  mould. 

"I  Avill  Avait  upon  her  now,"  said  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,  Avith  the  severe  accents  of  an 
injured  and  indignant  man.  In  fact,  he 
spoke  like  one  whose  coming  might  be  sup- 
posed to  evoke  sentiments  of  trepidation, 
if  not  of  aAve  ;  and  yet,  after  he  had  uttered 
the  Avords,  he  fussed  and  pottered  amongst 
his  papers,  arranging  and  settling,  and  un- 
doing, in  a  Avay  that  to  any  shrcAvder  ob- 
server than  the  Abigail,  Avoukl  have  dis- 
coA^ered  a  mind  not  by  any  means  so  bent 
upon  peremptory  action  as  he  had  ast^umed 
to  bespeak, 

"Will  you  show  mo  the  way  ?"  said  he, 
at  last,  as  he  locked  up  the  writing-desk, 
and  noAv  followed  her  through  room  after 
room,  till  the  girl  stopped  at  a  door  and 
knocked  gently.  No  answer  was  returned, 
and  she  repeated  the  summons,  on  Avhich 
the  maid  opened  the  door,  saying,  "If 
you'll  step  inside,  sir,  I'll  tell  my  mistress 
you  are  here  ;  and  Mr.  M'Kinlay  entered 
into  what  his  first  footstep  informed  him 
AATiS  a  lady's  boudoir.  It  was  a  small  room, 
opening  on  a  terrace  by  two  windows,  which 
were  thrown  wide,  filling  the  chamber  with 
the  odor  of  orange-flowers  to  a  degree  posi- 
tively oppressive.  An  alabaster  lamp  was 
the  only  light,  and  served  merely  to  throw 
a  sort  of  faint  sunset-gloAV  over  the  room, 
which  seemed  filled  Avith  cabinet  pictures 
and  statuettes, and  had  an  easel  in  one  corner 
with  an  unfinished  sketch  in  oils  upon  it. 
The  perfume  of  orange  and  magnolia  was 
so  overcoming  that  the  laAvyer  moved  out 
upon  the  terrace,  which  descended  by  a 
flight  of  marble  steps  into  the  sea.  He  sat 
doAvn  on  these  to  inhale  the  fresh  night 
air,  for  already  his  head  was  beginning  to 
feel  confused  and  addled  by  the  strong 
odors. 

He  had  not  been  many  minutes  there, 
AA'hen  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a  huly's  dress 
close  to  him,  and  before  he  could  arise, 
Mis,3  Courtenay  moved  forward  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  ^ 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  ?  "  said  she, 
giving  him  her  hand,  cordially.  "I  have 
come  to  thank  you  for  all  your  care  of  Ada, 
and  your  kindness  to  us  all," 

These  very  simple  Avords  were  delivered 
with   a  most  Avinning  arrace  of  look   and 
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manner.  No  wonder  if  he  forgot  ail  bis 
irritation  of  a  few  moments  before  ;  no 
wonder  if  in  the  very  unexpectedness  of 
this  pleasure,  he  felt  somewhat  confused  ; 
and  it  but  needed  that  starlight  hour,  that 
perfumed  air,  that  murmuring  sea,  and  the 
light  gauzy  veil,  which  in  Genoese  mode 
Georgina  wore  in  her  hair,  and  which  now 
floated  carelessly  half  across  his  arm,  to 
make  Mr.  M'Kinlay  think  this  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  his  life. 

After  a  few  questions  about  the  journey 
and  its  incidents,  sl>e  went  on  to  tell  him 
of  t'lemselves,  in  that  tone  of  easy  confi- 
dence people  use  with  their  nearest  friends. 
*'It  was  a  somewhat  sad  house,"  she  said, 
"he  had  come  to.  Gervais'"' — she  called 
him  Gervais — "had  caught  one  of  those 
low  fevers  of  the  country,  and  her  mother 
was  still  very  poorly.  Her  sister,  hov/ever, 
had  benefitted  by  the  climate,  and  this  it 
Avas  that  decided  them  on  remaining  abroad. 
You  knew,  of  course,  that  Gervais  intends 
to  buy  this  villa  ?  " 

"  ISTo  ;  he  had  not  heard  of  it." 

"Nor  that  he  had  given  up  his  seat  in 
the  House,  and  retired  from  public  life  ?  " 

"Nor  that  either  had  he  heard." 

"Well,  of  course  he  means  to  tell  you 
all  now  that  he  has  got  you  out  here.  You 
will  be  such  a  comfort  to  him,  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay ;  he  was  longing  to  see  an  old  friend 
again." 

Mr.  ]\I'Kinlay's  ears  tingled  with  delight, 
and  his  heart  throbbed  high  with  hope,  but 
he  could  only  mutter  out  something  that 
sounded  like  acknowledgment. 

"He  has  so  much  to  ask  you  about  be- 
sides," she  went  on.  "  Mamma  wants  him 
to  let  his  Wiltshire  house  for  some  years, 
and  so  retrench  a  little,  for  you  know  he 
has  been  rather  extravagant  lately." 

"  I  have  ventured  on  an  occasional  re- 
monstrance myself,  though  not  without 
feeling  what  a  liberty  I  was  taking." 

"  A  liberty  !  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay,  the  kind  solicitude  of  friendship  is  not 
a  liberty.  Then  there  have  been  some 
mines — ^lead  or  copper,  I  forget  wJiich,  and 
I  don't  well  remember  whether  in  South 
Wales  or  Sardinia — but  they  have  not 
turned  out  well." 

"Very  badly,  indeed.  Miss  Courtenay;  the 
shares  are  at  thirty-two,  and  falling  still." 

"  Yes  ;  he  will  have  to  talk  over  all  these 
things  witli  you  ;  but  not  for  some  days,  of 
course,  for  he  is  very  weak  and  low." 

"You  don't  seem  to  know,  then,"  said 
he,  with  a  smile,  "that  I  am  going  off  to- 
niglit ;  my  horses  are  ordered  for  ten 
o'clock." 

"Impossible!     Why,  we  have  not  seen 


you  yet;  surely,  Mr.M'Kinlay,  you  couldn't 
leave  this  without  seeing  Gervais  and  my 
sister  ?  "  There  was  a  reproachful  tender- 
ness in  her  look,  and  mingled  expression 
of  wounded  sensibility  and  shame  at  its 
being  confessed,  that  gave  some  trouble  to 
the  lawyer's  heart ;  for  there  rankled  in 
that  crafty  old  heart  some  memories  of  the 
conversation  at  Dalradern  ;  and,  in  his  dis- 
trustfulness,  he  would  ask  himself,  "  What 
does  this  mean  ?" 

"Come,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  say  this  is  only 
a  threat ;  do  confess  it  was  only  meant  to 
terrify." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Georgina,  you  cannot  attach 
such  interest  to  my  i^'esence  here,  as  to 
speak  of  my  departure  in  terms  like  these  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  otliers  think  of  these 
things,"  said  she,  with  a  sort  of  pouting 
air,  "but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cling  very 
closely  to  old  friendsliijDS." 

Had  Mr.  M'Kinlay  been  some  twenty 
years  younger,  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
seized  on  the  moment  to  make  a  declara- 
tion. The  conjucture  promised  well,  and 
he  would  not  have  lost  it ;  but  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay had  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  in  which 
men  are  more  i)rone  to  speculate  on  the 
consequences  of  failure  than  on  the  results 
of  success,  and  when  they  never  address 
them  to  jump  over  the  narrowest  ditch 
without  a  thought  of  the  terrible  splashing 
they  shall  get  if  they  fall  in,  and,  worse 
even  than  the  wetting,  the  unsympathizing 
comments  of  a  malicious  public. 

"  What  is  Mr.  M'Kinlay  pondering  over 
so  deeply  ?  "  said  Georgina,  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  full  upon  him  ;  and  very  effective 
eyes  they  were  at  such  a  range. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  that  is,  I  don't  well 
know  how  to  tell,"  said  he,  trying  to  screw 
up  his  courage. 

"Mr.  M'Kinlay  has  a  secret,  I'm  cer- 
tain," said  she,  vrith  a  winning  coquetry 
she  was  quite  mistress  of. 

That  look  she  gave — it  w^as  a  long-dwell- 
ing look,  as  though  she  had  half  forgotten 
to  take  away  her  eyes,  for  ladies  will 
sometimes  fire  after  the  enemy  has  struck 
— was  too  much  for  Mr.  M'Kinlay  ;  he  for- 
got all  his  prudential  reserves,  and  said — 

"Has  not  every  one  his  secret.  Miss 
Courtenay  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  she,  carelessly. 

"Has  not  Miss  Courtenay  got  one?" 
said  he,  leaning  forward,  and  trying  to 
catch  her  eyes  ;  but  she  had  dropped  them 
too  suddenly  for  him. 

"Not  that  I'm  aware  of,"  said  she  ;  and 
if  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  nice  ear,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  a  sliglit  vibra- 
tion marked  the  words  as  they  fell. 
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"  B}-  flic  wav."  said  M'Kiulay — a  most 
unlucky  u  propos — "  have  I  your  })erl'(:'Ct 
api)roval  ia  my  arrangement  for  tiiat  young 
Irish  lady — or  girl — Miss  O'llara  ?  " 

Now  the  words  ''by  the  way,"  had  so 
comi)letely  touched  her  to  the  quick,  that 
for  an  instant  her  face  became  crimson. 

''If  you  will  first  of  all  tell  me  what  the 
Arrangements  are,"  said  she,  Avith  a  forced 
calm,  ''perhajis  I  maybe  able  to  say  if  I 
like  them." 

"  Has  the  mademoiselle  not  told  you 
anything  ?" 

"Mademoiselle  has  told  me,  simply,  that 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  assumed  the  whole  rcsi)onsi- 
bility  of  the  case,  and  neither  counselled 
with  her  nor  divulged  his  intentions." 

"Ah,  that  was  not  quite  fair;  I  really 
must  say  that  mademoiselle  did  net  repre- 
sent me  as  I  think  I  merit.  It  was  a  sort 
-)i  case  perfectly  new  to  me.  It  w^as  not 
very  easy  to  see  one's  way.  I  could  not 
make  out  Avh ether  you  would  all  be  better 
pleased  by  some  costly  arrangement  for  the 
girl,  or  b}'  having  her  sent  straight  Ijack  to 
where  she  came  from.     The  mystery  that 

hung  over ■"  he  paused  and  stammered ; 

he  had  said  what  he  had  not  intended,  and 
he  Ijlundered  in  his  attempt  to  recall  it. 
"I  mean,"  added  he,  "that  mystery  that 
the  old  diplomatist  insists  on  connecting 
with  her." 

"■As  how  ?  "  said  G-eorgina,  in  a  low,  soft 
voice,  intensely  insinuating  in  its  cadence 
— "as  how  ?" 

"  It's  not  very  easy  to  say  how,  so  much 
of  what  he  said  was  vague,  so  much  hypo- 
critical ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  that  seemed 

"     He  stojiped,  confused,  and  puzzled 

how  to  go  on. 

"  So  that  you  had  a  long  conversation 
together  on  this  topic  ?" 

"  An  entire  evening.  I  dined  with  him 
alone,  and  w'e  spoke  of  very  little  else  as  we 
sat  over  our  wine." 

"I  wish  you  could  remember  what  he 
said.  Don't  you  think  you  could  recall 
some  at  least  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  could,  and  for  this 
reason  :  that  he  kept  always  interpolating 
little  traits  of  what  he  knev/  of  life,  and 
all  his  vast  and  varied  experiences  of 
human  nature.  These  sort  of  men  are 
rather  given  to  this." 

"Are  they  ?  "  asked  she  ;  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  say  whether  her  accents  implied 
a  simple  curiosity,  or  a  dreamy  indifference. 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  accepted  them  in  the  former 
sense,  and  with  some  jwrnposity  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  frequently  remarked  this 
tone  in  them,  as  well  as  tlie  tendency  to 


'  see  twice  as  much  in  everything  as  it  really 
i  contains." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  she,  and  now  her  voice 
unmistakably  indicated  one  who  listened 
with  eager  attention  to  the  words  of  wis- 
dom. "  Did  he  show  this  tendencyon  the 
occasion  you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  Markedly,  most  markedly.  It  is  very 
strange  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  ac- 
curate account  of  our  interview  ;  but  he 
addled  my  head  al)out  pictures  and  early 
art  ;  and  then,  though  always  temperate, 
his  wine  was  exquisite.  In  fact,  I  carried 
away  a  most  confused  impression  of  all  that 
took  ))lace  between  us." 

"  You  remember,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  settled  on.  What  were 
they  ?  " 

"  The  great  point  of  all,  the  one  you  in- 
sisted on,  I  was,  I  may  say,  peremptory  up- 
on." 

"  Which  was  that  ?  " 

"  That  she  could  not  come  abroad  ;  as  I 
said  to  Sir  Within  :  '  We  must  negotiate 
on  this  basis  ;  here  is  Miss  Courtenay's 
letter,  these  are  her  words  ; '  and  I  showed 
him  the  turn-do wai — only  the  turn-down — 
of  your  note." 

Had  there  been  light  enough  to  remark 
it,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  would  have  seen  that 
Miss  Courtenay's  face  became  deadly  jiale, 
and  her  lips  trembled  with  repressed  anger. 

"  Well,  and  tlien  ? "  said  she,  with  a 
faint  voice. 

"  He  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once,  my 
dear  ]\Iiss  Courtenay,"  continued  he,  in  a 
sort  of  sprightly  tone;  "he  said,  'There 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  I  can 
act  here  ex-officio  ;  '  he  meant  by  that  he 
Avas  her  guardian.  '  I  will  write  to  her,' 
said  ho,  '  and  if  she  prefers  to  remain 
here ' " 

"  Eemain  where  ?  "  gasped  she  out,  with 
a  great  effort  to  seem  calm  and  composed. 

"  At  Dalradern  Castle,  at  his  own  house  ; 
•'  if  she  likes  this  better  than  a  Paris  X)en- 
sion,  or  an  Irish  cabin,  it  is  quite  at  her 
service.' " 

"  But,  of  course,  you  replied  the  thing 
was  impossible  ;  such  an  arrangement 
couldn't  be.  It  would  be  indelicate,  im- 
proper, indecent  ?  " 

"  I  did'nt  say  all  that ;  but  I  hinted  that 
as  Sir  Within  was  a  bachelor,  there  were 
difficulties " 

"  Difficulties,  sir  !  What  do  you  mean 
by  difficulties  ?  Is  it  possible  that  one 
evening's  companionship  with  a  ])crson 
hardened  by  a  long  life  of  '  libertinage ' 
can  have  so  Avarped  your  moral  sense  as  to 
render  you  blind  to  so  obvious  a  shame  as 
this  ?  " 
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"  He  said  his  housekeeper " 

"  His  housekeeper  !  Am  I  to  believe, 
sir,  that  you  listened  to  all  this  with  tlie 
patience  with  which  you  repeat  it  now,  and 
that  no  feeling  of  propriety  roused  you  to 
an  indignant  rejection  of  such  a  sclieme  ? 
Was  his  claret  or  his  burgundy  so  insinu- 
ating as  tliis  ?  •" 

"  When  he  said  housekeeper " 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  push  my  endurance 
beyond  all  limits.  I  have  given  a  very 
wide  margin  for  the  influence  of  Sir  With- 
in's  machinations  ;  but  bear  in  mind  that 
the  magnetism  of  Lis  wit  and  his  wine  has 
not  extended  to  me." 

''  If  you  want  to  imjoly,  Miss  Courtenay, 
that  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  judge 
of " 

"  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  I  say  nothing  at  any 
time  by  implication.  People  are  prone  to 
call  me  too  outspoken.  What  I  say  and  what 
I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  I  cannot  imagine 
a  person  of  your  intelligence  calmly  listen- 
ing to  and  concurring  in  such  a  project." 

"  I  am  free  to  own  I  disliked  it,  and  I 
distrusted  it  ;  the  few  words  that  your 
brother's  butler,  Rickards,  said  about  this 
girl's  craft  and  subtlety,  the  artful  way  she 
got  round  people,  the  study  she  made  of 
the  tempers  and  tastes  of  those  about 
her " 

"  And  with  all  this  before  you,  with  this 
knowledge  fresh  as  it  was  in  your  mind, 
you  quietly  sit  down  to  agree  to  a  plan 
which  opens  to  these  very  qualities  a  most 
dangerous  field  of  exercise.  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?  What  do  you  intend  ?  I  can't 
suppose,"  said  she,  with  a  sneer,  "you  con- 
templated her  being  Lady  Wardle  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  did  not,"  said  he,  with  a 
sickly  smile. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  have  placed  yourself  in 
a  position  for  malevolent  people  to  impute 
worse  to  you.  Will  you  just  tell  me,  who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Is  there  any 
country,  any  society  ever  tolerated  it  ? 
This  girl  is  close  on  sixteen." 

"^He  asked  joarticularly  about  her  age," 
said  M'Kinlay,  who  was  now  so  confused 
that  he  knew  not  well  what  he  said. 

And,  simple  as  the  words  were,  they 
seemed  to  pierce  to  her  very  heart,  for  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  passion,  said, — 

'•'I  sincerely  trust  that  you  manage  the 
material  questions  confided  to  you  with 
more  ability  and  tact  than  you  do  matters 
of  social  interest,  and  I  can  only  say,  sir, 
it  is  the  last  occasion  of  tliis  kind  on  which 
you  will  be  troubled  with  any  commission 
from  me." 

"  I  believed  I  was  strictly  carrying  out 


your  intentions 
come  abroad." 

"  But  I  never  said 

the    crimson    flush    rose 


You  said  she  must  not 


"  she  stopped,  and 
on  her  face  and 
covered  her  whole  forehead.  "  Now  mind 
me,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  and  remember,  I  do 
not  intend  that  you  should  twice  mistake 
my  meaning  ;  my  Avish  was,  and  is,  that 
this  girl  should  go  back  to  the  place,  the 
peoi)le,  and  the  condition  from  which  my 
brother,  in  a  very  ill-judging  hour,  took 
her.  I  believed,  and  I  believe,  that  her 
presence  in  any,  the  most  remote,  con- 
nection with  our  family,  is  fraught  with 
inconvenience,  or  worse — do  you  under- 
stand me  so  far  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  he,  slowly. 

"Well,  with  this  strong  conviction  on 
my  mind,  I  'desire  that  she  should  be  sent 
home  again  ;  and  I  tell  Mr.  M'Kinlay  now, 
that  any  favor  he  cares  for  or  values  at  my 
hands  depends  on  the  success  with  which 
he  carries  out  this  wish." 

"  But  how  is  this  possible  ?  What  can  I 
do  ?  " 

"  That  is  for  your  consideration,  sir ; 
you  entangled  the  skein,  you  must  try  if 
you  cannot  undo  it.  Lawyers,  I  have  al- 
ways heard,  have  resources  at  their  com- 
mand common  mortals  never  have  dreamed 
of.  You  may  discover  that  Sir  Within  has 
no  right  to  exercise  this  guardianship. 
You  might  find  out,"  slie  smiled  dubiously 
as  she  uttered  the  words,  "that  the  girl's 
.friends  disapprove  of  this  protection, — very 
humble  people  occasionally  are  right- 
minded  on  these  points, — you  might  find — 
how  can  I  tell  what  your  ingenuity  could 
not  find — excellent  reapons  that  she  should 
go  back  to  Ireland  and  to  the  obscurity  she 
should  never  have  quitted,  I  don't  doubt 
it  maybe  hard  to  do  this  ;  but  until  I  learn 
that  it  is  impossible,  I  will  never  consent 
to  withdraw  from  Mr.  M'Kinlay  that  con- 
fidence with  which  his  character  and  his 
abilities  have  ever  inspired  me." 

"  If  the  desire  to  win  your  favor,  Miss 
Courtenay " 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  that  is  not 
enough  !  We  women  are  very  practical,  if 
we  are  not  very  logical ;  we  ask  for  success 
from  those  who  as])ire  to  our  good  esteem." 

"  To  meet  a  diificulty,  the  first  thing  is 
to  see  where  is  the  hitch  ! "  said  he,  thought- 
fully. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  I  apprehend  you 
here.     What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean,  Miss  Courtenay,  tliat  it  is  only 
by  learning  very  accurately  what  are  the 
reasons  for  this  girl's  removal — what  urgent 
necessity,  in  fact,  requires  it — tliat  I  shall  be 
likely  to  hit  u])on  the  means  to  effect  it." 
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"  Suppose  it  to  be  a  caprice — a  mere 
caprice  ! " 

"  In  that  case  I  should  be  powerless." 

''I  don't  mean  an  actual  caprice,"  said 
she,  hurriedly,  for  she  saw  her  error  ;  *'  but 
a  sort  of  apprehension  that  this  initial  mis- 
take of  my  brother's  would  lead  to  worse. 
Great  unhappiness  has  been  caused  to  fami- 
lies by  these  connections  ;  the  Irish  are  a 
very  vindictive  people,  sir  ;  i^  they  thought, 
as  they  might  think,  some  years  hence, 
that  we  should  have  discovered  our  blun- 
der before In  short,  sir,  I  will  not  turn 

special  pleader  to  show  what  I  wish  and  I 
insist  on." 

''Do  you  think  if  I  w^ere  to  remain  here 
to-morrow,  Sir  Gervais  would  be  able  to 
see  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  most  improbable  ;  I  am  certain 
the  doctors  would  not  consent  to  it." 

"  Nor  even  the  next  day,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Just  as  unlikely  ;  everything  like  busi- 
ness is  strictly  forbidden  to  him." 

"  Then  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not 
start  at  once — now  !" 

"  If  I  am  to  accept  this  as  zeal  to  serve 
me,"  said  she,  in  a  very  sweet  accent,  '*I 
thank  you  sincerely." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Courtenay,  could  you  only 
guess  with  what  ardor  1  would  apply  my- 
self to  win  your  favor  !  If  you  had  known 
how  the  very  faintest  promise  of  that  fa- 
vor  " 

"  Mr.  M'Kinlay,"said  she,  stopping  him, 
and  bestowing  a  very  captivating  smile  on 
him,  "  Mr.  M'Kinlay  belongs  to  a  pro- 
fession that  never  stipulates  for  its  re- 
ward ! " 

''  Enough,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  said 
he,  and  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  actually  sized 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  she,  with  a  sort  of 
maidenly  impatience  ;  "let  me  hear  from 
you  soon."     And  she  left  him. 

That  same  night  saw  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
wearily  rumbling  along  the  same  way  he 
had  lately  travelled,  very  tired  and  very 
road-sick  ;  but  still  there  burned  in  his 
heart  a  small  flame  of  hope,  a  tiny  light, 
indeed,  not  unlike  one  of  the  little  lamps 
which  from  time  to  time  he  saw  on  the 
wayside,  throwing  their  sickly  glare  over 
some  humble  shrine. 

Ah,  M'Kinlay  !  if  you  could  but  have 
seen  the  hurried  impatience  with  which  a 
cambric  handkerchief  was  employed  to  ef- 
face, as  it  were,  all  trace  of  that  rapturous 
embrace,  it  might  have  rescued  you  from 
some  vain  fancies,  even  though  it  made 
the  road  all  the  wearier  and  drearier. 

A  very  few  words  more  will  complete  our 


account  of  a  retrospect  that  has  already 
grown  longer  than  we  wished.  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay's  first  care  on  reaching  town  was  to  ad- 
dress a  very  carefully-worded  and  respect- 
ful letter  to  Sir  Within  Wardle,  stating 
that  as  the  Vyner  family  had  not  fully  ap- 
proved of  what  he,  jM'K.,  had  done  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  Miss 
O'Hara,  he  hoped  Sir  Williin  would  gra- 
ciously name  an  early  day  to  receive  him, 
and  cxi)lain  what  w^ere  the  plans  which  they 
had  fixed  on  for  this  yoimg  ijerson,  and  by 
what  means  they  proposed  to  relieve  him 
from  a  charge  which  could  not  be  other 
than  embarrassing. 

The  following  was  the  reply  he  received 
by  return  of  post : — 

"Dear  Sin,— Sir  Within  Wardle  has 
handed  me  your  note,  and  directed  me  to 
answer  it.  Perhaps  this  fact  alone,  and  of 
itself,  vfill  be  a  sutHcient  reply.  It  will  at 
least  serve  to  show  that,  while  I  am  honor- 
ed by  his  entire  confidence,  I  am  not  the 
cause  of  any  such  embarrassment  as  yop 
feelingly  deplore. 

"  Sir  Within  sees  nothing  in  his  present 
arrangements  which  call  for  the  advice 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  otfer,  nor  does  he  feel 
warranted  in  giving  you  the  inconvenience 
of  a  journey,  whose  results  would  be  un- 
profitable. Apart  from  this  discussion,  a 
visit  from  you  would  be  always  aceept- 
table. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  every  sense 
of  esteem  and  respect,  yours, 

"Kate  O'Hara." 

This  short  epistle,  written  in  a  bold  but 
well-formed  handwriting,  and  sealed  with 
the  initials  of  the  writer,  M'Kinlay  for- 
warded by  the  night-mail  to  Miss  Courte- 
nay, and  in  due  course  received  the  follow- 
ing three  lines  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  will  not  be  necessary  in 
future  to  impose  any  further  trouble  on 
you  in  this  matter.  Sir  Within  Wardle, 
the  young  lady,  and  yourself,  are  all  admir- 
able representatives  of  the  orders  you  sever- 
ally pertain  to. 

"  And  I  am,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  Georgina  Courtenay." 


CHAPTER    XXXIII, 

SIR   WITHIN   AND    HIS   WARD. 

How  time  has  slipped  over  since  we  were 
last  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
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tains  !  It  is  more  than  a  year,  but  still 
wonderfully  little  has  gone  on  in  that  in- 
terval. The  larch-trees  at  Dalradern  have 
added  some  palms  to  their  stature,  but  the 
venerable  oaks  and  elms  disdain  to  show  by 
change  the  influence  of  so  brief  a  period, 
and,  in  the  s.imc  Avay,  it  i^  in  Kate  alone — 
that  i:)lant  of  rapid  growth — that  we  have 
much  alteration  to  mark. 

What  a  change  has  been  v/rouglit  in  her  ! 
It  is  not  merely  that  she  li;is  grown  into  a 
tall  and  graceful  girl,  but  that  one  by  one 
the  little  traits  of  her  peasant  origin  have 
faded  a-way,  and  she  looks,  and  seems,  and 
carries  herself  with  all  the  air  of  a  high- 
born beauty.  In  her  lofty  brow,  her  calm 
features,  her  manner,  in  which  a  quiet  dig- 
nity blends  with  a  girlish  grace,  and  above 
all,  in  her  voice,  singularly  sweet-toned  as 
it  was,  might  be  read  every  sign  of  that 
station  men  distinctively  call  the  "best." 

Masters  and  professors  of  every  kind  had 
surrounded  her,  but  she  had  a  sort  of  in- 
dolent activity  in  her  disposition,  which 
tended  little  to  the  work  of  learning,  while 
her  quickness  enabled  her  to'  pick  up  smat- 
terings of  many  things.  But,  as  she  said 
herself,  Sir  Within  was  her  best  teacher. 
The  old  minister's  tact,  his  social  readiness, 
his  instinctive  seizure  of  the  nice  points  of 
every  situation, — these  were  the  gifts  that 
had  a  si5eci;il  attraction  for  her  ;  and  while 
she  was  envying  him  the  charm  of  a  man- 
ner that  could  ea})tivate  all,  from  the  higli- 
est  to  the  huniljlcst,  she  had  actually  ac- 
quired the  gift  and  made  it  her  own. 

To  recognize  in  her  the  traits  on  which 
he  most  prided  himself,  to  see  in  that  love- 
ly girl  his  pupil  in  the  arts  of  society,  to 
mark  in  her  a  copyist  of  himself  in  the  lit- 
tle tricks  of  manner  and  effect,  was  the 
greatest  of  all  flatteries  ;  and  he  never 
wearied  of  v/atching  her  repeating  himself 
before  him  in  a  form  so  captivating  and  so 
graceful. 

Although  he  had  lost— rand  it  was  a  loss 
he  deplored — the  friendly  intercourse  of  the 
Vyners,  and  although  the  neighborhood 
more  strictly  than  ever  quarantined  him 
now,  no  representations  nor  remonstrances 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  send  Kate  to  a 
school,  or  to  place  her  under  other  protec- 
tion than  his  own.  Innumerable  were  the 
governesses  who  had  come  down  to  take 
charge  of  her  ;  none,  however,  remained 
long.  Some  alleged  it  was  the  solitude  that 
oppressed  them;  others  averred  that  their 
pupil  would  submit  to  no  disci])line  but 
such  as  she  liked,  and  that  not  alone  the 
studies'  she  would  pursue,  but  even  the 
hours  she  v.'ould  devote  to  them,  should  be 
at  her  own  choosing. 


And  one  or  two  took  higher  ground,  and 
declared  that  the  establishment  which  con- 
tained an  old  bachelor  and  a  very  beautiful 
ward,  was  not  in  a  position  to  confront  the 
criticisms  of  the  world. 

To  sucli  as  have  not  known,  or  met  with 
the  class  Sir  Within  i)ertained  to,  it  will  per- 
haps seem  incredible  that  the  old  rake  ac- 
tually felt  flattered  by  this  attack  oji  his 
reputation.  All  that  he  had  ever  known 
of  life  was  passed  amongst  people  of  ad- 
mirable manners  and  very  lax  morals. 
They  were  tlie  best  bred,  the  best  informed, 
the  best  dressed,  and  the  pleasantest  in  the 
universe.  Nowhere  was  life  so  easy  and 
agreeable  as  in  their  company  ;  everyone 
was  kind,  considerate,  and  obliging  ;  not  a 
hard  word  was  ever  dropped.  Who  could 
be  uncharitable  where  all  was  tolerated  ? 
Who  could  be  severe  where  everything  was 
pardoned  ? 

It  was  by  a  very  easy  induction  that  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  a  certain  laxity  on 
the  score  of  morals  was  an  essential  element 
of  good  breeding,  aiid  that  nothing  was  so 
low  in  tone  as  that  "eternal  scrutiny,"  as 
he  called  it,  into  one's  neighbor's  habits, 
which  v/ould  make  of  a  gentleman  very 
little  other  than  a  detective. 

AYhen  he  heard,  therefore,  that  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  La  Grange  had  taken  her 
departure  on  these  exceptional  grounds,  he 
actually  chuckled  with  delighted  vanity. 

"So,  nia  7)u'e" — this  was  his  pet  name 
for  Kate — "they  tell  me  that  mademoiselle 
has  gone  off  this  morning,"  said  he,  "no 
longer  able  to  tolerate  a  house  where  there 
is  no  mistress." 

"  The  note  she  left  beliind  her  went 
fully  into  the  matter,"  said  Kate.  "'  It 
was  not  alone  that  you  were  unmarried,  but 
that  you  v/ere  a  very  well-known  monster 
of  vice." 

"  Vrai  !  vrai  !"  cried  he,  with  ecstacy  ; 
"  monstre  epouvantable." 

"And,  to  confirm  it,  she  added  that  no 
one  came  here  ;  that  the  neighbors  avoided 
the  house,  as  the  abode  of  a  ])lague  ;  and 
even  sight-seers  would  not  gratify  the  crav- 
ing of  their  curiosity  at  the  cost  of  their 
23ropricty. " 

"  Did  she  say  all  that  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  said  it  very  neatly,  too  ;  as 
prettily  and  as  tersely  as  such  imijcrtinence 
can  be  put  in  nice  French." 

"And  this  is  the  ninth  departure,  is  it 
not,  7na  mie,  on  these  high  grounds  of 
morality  ?  " 

"No',  sir,  only  the  fifth.  Two  alleged 
loneliness,  one  accused  the  damp,  and  one 
protested  against  my  temper  !  " 

"What  had  you  done,  then  ?" 
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•' Every  tiling  that  avi;s  cross  and  ill- 
natured.  It  was  the  unlucky  week  that 
Cid  Hamet  staked  himself." 

"  I  remember  ;  there  were  two  days  you 
would  not  come  down  to  dinner  on  pretence 
of  lieadache,,  and  you  told  me  afterwards  it 
w^as  all  ill-liumor." 

"■  Because  I  always  tell  you  everything," 
said  she,  Avith  a  smile  so  captivatingly 
beautiful  that  it  lit  up  her  face  as  the  sun 
lights  up  a  landscape. 

"I  am  sorry,  too,"  said  he,  after  a  short 
silence,  "that  mademoiselle  should  have 
gone  away  at  this  moment,  for  I  am  expect- 
ing visitors." 

'^ Visitors,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  child ;  two  distant,  very  distant 
relatives  of  mine  are  coming  to-day  ;  less, 
indeed,  to  see  me  than  the  place  I  live  in. 
They  are  my  heirs,  ma  mie  ;  and  the  world 
says,  no  sort  of  peoj^le  are  less  palatable 
to  the  man  in  joossession,  and,  I  take  it, 
the  world  is  right  in  the  matter.  When 
one  thinks  hov/  he  dislikes  the  man  who 
keeps  the  newsj)a23cr  too  long  at  the  club, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  he  is  hated  Avho 
keeps  another  out  of  an  estate  ;  and  the 
sense  of  being  so  hated  engenders  some- 
thing that  is  not  friendghip  ! " 

"I  think  I  can  understand  that  feel- 
ing ! "  said  she,  thoughtfully. 

"Every  one  knows,"  continued  he, 
"that  when  he  is  gone,  the  objects  which 
he  has  loved  and  cherislied — I  mean  the 
material  objects,  for  I  am  talking  as  an 
old  bachelor — will  survive  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  others  ;  but  somehow  he  fancies — 
at  least,  /  fancy — that  the  new  incumbent 
will  not  know  the  full  luxury  of  the  shade 
under  that  sycamore  where  we  sat  yester- 
day to  Avatch  the  fish  in  the  jDond ;  that 
he'll  never  appreciate  that  Claude  as  I  do, 
when  I  let  a  fresh  blaze  of  sunlight  on  the 
opposite  wall,  and  see  it  in  a  soft  reflected 
liglit ;  and  as  to  the  deliglit  of  riding 
through  these  old  wooded  alleys  as  I  feel 
it,  he'll  not  haA'e  you  for  a  companion— eh, 
ma  belle  et  honne  ?  " 

She  turned  away  her  head.  Was  it 
shame,  or  sorrow,  or  both  ?  Who  knoAvs  ? 
"  What  are  your  friends  like  ?  "  asked  she, 
suddenly. 

"  They  are  very  like  each  other,  and  not 
like  anything  or  any  one  else  I  ever  met. 
They  are,  first  of  all,  descendants  of  an  old 
Huguenot  family  of  excellent  blood.  Their 
ancestors  settled  here,  and,  like  most 
otliers,  they  jirospered.  One  became  a 
peer,  but  died  without  an  heir,  and  the 
title  became  extinct.  The  present  head  of 
the  house  is  this  person  I  expect  here  to- 
day, with  his  son.     He  is  a  bunker,  as  his 


son  is.  They  are  very  rich,  and  very  eager 
to  be  richer.  Report  says  that  they  are  not 
very  generous  or  free-handed.  My  own 
experience  can  neither  refute  nor  confirm 
tlie  rumor.  Their  London  house  was  very 
handsome  Avlien  I  suav  it,  aiidAvhenI  dined 
there  everytliing  bespoke  the  habits  of 
wealth  ;  but  tliey  had  a  sort  of  air  of  busi- 
ness in  their  reception,  a  look  of  doing 
something  that  Avas  to  redound  to  the  bank, 
that  I  didn't  like.  The  company,  too,  Avas 
of  that  mixed  character  that  showed  they 
Avere  less  familiars  than  clients." 

"  HoAv  intensely  acute  to.detect  all  this 
at  once  ! " 

"  I  am  nothing,  ma  mle,  positively  noth- 
ing, if  I  am  not  fin.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
my  old  calling  that  survives  in  me.  Nay, 
I  even  thought,  in  the  distributions  of  the 
host's  attentions  to  his  friends,  I  could 
name  the  men  Avho  stood  with  a  goodly 
balance  to  their  account,  and  point  out 
those  who  were  being,  Avhat  is  called,  ac- 
commodated." 

"  Oil,  tliis  is  too  much  ! "  said  she,  laugh- 
ing ;  Irat  there  Avas  nothing  in  her  tone  or 
look  that  implied  a  shade  of  incredulity. 

"  Well,  you  are  to  see  them  both  to-day  ; 
they  Avill  be  here  to  dinner.  "  He  said  this 
Avitli  a  half-suppressed  sigh,  for  the  visit 
promised  him  very  little  that  was  agreeable. 

He  Avas  essentially  a  man  of  convention- 
alities, and  there  were  some  difficulties  in 
the  present  case  that  embarrassed  him. 
First,  he  should  be  unable  to  have  any 
dinner  company  to  meet  his  visitors.  He 
had  long  ceased  to  have  intercourse  with 
his  country  neiglibors,  and,  of  course,  none 
Avould  think  of  "  calling  "  on  his  friends. 
This  Avas  provoking  enough,  but  a  greater 
trouble  remained  behind  it.  Kate's  pres- 
ence !  How  was  he  to  account  for  that  ? 
Who  Avas  she  ?  Why  Avas  she  there  ?  AVho, 
and  what,  and  where  Avere  her  friends  ? 
Would  not  the  Ladarelles  at  once  connect 
the  estrangement  in  which  he  lived  from 
all  society  Avith  the  fact  of  this  girl  being 
beneath  hife  roof  ?  Would  they  not  at  once 
jump  to  tne  conclusion.  It  is  this  scandal 
has  deterred  all  from  visiting  him  ?  Now, 
it  is  just  possible  that  something  in  this 
allegation  against  his  morality  might  haA'e 
tickled  the  morbid  A'anity  of  tlie  old  rake, 
Avho  loved  to  think  that  youth  and  vice 
Avcre  convertible  terms,  and  he  even  smirked 
as  he  imagined  himself  called  on  for  his 
defence.  Still,  in  his  element  of  gentleman, 
there  survived  tlie  shame  of  the  part  that 
Avould  be  assigned  to  Kate  by  such  an 
imputatioii,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  he  felt  this  acutely.  Had  there 
been  time  for  such  an  arrangement,   he 
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would  have  procured  a  governess,  and  sent 
her  away  to  some  sea-side  s})ot.  As  it  was, 
he  thought  of  taking  the  Vyners'  cottage, 
and  placing  her  there  under  the  eliarge  of 
Mrs.  Simcox.  Tliis  would  have  been  easy, 
as  the  cottage  had  been  advertised  to  let 
for  some  time  back  ;  but,  as  ill  luck  Avould 
have  it,  some  one  had  just  arrived  there, 
whether  as  friend  or  tenant  none  knew. 

It  was  true,  he  miglit  keep  her  unseen 
for  tlie  few  days  the  visit  would  last.  The 
Castle  was  ample  enough  to  secure  a  retreat 
whicli  should  be  inviolable  ;  but  there  were 
difficulties,  too,  about  this,  not  easily  to  be 
met. 

lie  could  not  implicity  rely  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  servants,  especially  of  servants 
who  found  ^;hemselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  coming  heir,  of  him  who  should  be 
"  king  hereafter  ; "  and  again,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  how  she  herself  would  meet  a 
proposition  that  assigned  her  to  so  equivocal 
a  position.  She  was  very  proud,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  he  had  seen  lier  display 
a  spirit  that  no  old  gentleman  of  his  s-tamj) 
would  possibly  expose  himself  to  from  a 
young  girl,  if  ho  could  help  it.  There  was, 
then,  nothing  left  but  to  present  her  as  his 
ward,  a  word  so  wide  in  acceptance,  that 
he  trusted  it  miglit  defy  scrutiny,  and  with 
this  resolve,  though  not  without  misgivings, 
he  went  about  giving  his  orders,  and  direct- 
ing the  arrangements  to  receive  his  guests. 

Even  this  office  had  its  shade  of  sadness, 
pleasant  as  it  is  at  ordinary  times  to  prei3are 
for  those  who  come  to  enliven  solitude  or 
break  a  monotony,  which  even  of  itself 
savors  of  gloom  ;  the  task  is  not  so  agree- 
able if  undertaken  for  those  who  come  to 
inspect  what  will  be  their  own  hereafter  ; 
what,  even  as  they  survey,  they  seem  half 
inclined  to  grasp  ;  what,  while  they  look 
at,  they  spsculate  on  the  changes  they  will 
effect  in,  thinking  of  that  day  when  he,  who 
now  does  the  honors,  shall  have  left  the 
stage,  and  they  tliemsel'ves  become  the  actors. 

Kate,  however,  accompanied  him  every- 
where, aiding  by  her  counsels,  and  assisting 
by  her  suggestions,  and  serving  in  this  way 
to  dispel  much  of  that  depression  Avhicli  the 
task  imposed.  It  was  as  they  both  were 
returning  from  one  of  the  gardens,  that  a 
keeper  came  forward  with  a  dead  pheasant 
in  his  hand. 

"A  hen!  ]\Iichael,  a  hen!"  cried  Sir 
Within,  with  displeasure. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  a  very  fine  one.  It  was  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  come  to  Dinasllyn 
shot  her  this  morning.  I  met  him  coming 
up  here  to  excuse  himself  to  you,  and  say 
how  sorry  he  was.  He  gave  me  this  card 
and  hoped  you'd  not  be  displeased  at  it. " 


"What's  the  name?  I've  not  got  my 
glass,  Kate.  " 

"  Mr.  George  Grenfell,  sir,  Dover  Street." 

"Grenfell,  Grenfell — never  heard  cf  any 
Grenfells,  but  Cox  and  Grenfell,  the  Picca- 
dilly people,  eh  ?  " 

Kate  gave  no  answer,  but  still  held  the 
card,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it. 

''Sad  thing  to  shoot  a  hen — very  sad 
thing — and  a  remarkably  fine  bird ;  quite 
young,  quite  young,"  muttered  Sir  AVithin 
to  himself.  ''  Could  hardly  be  the  game 
sauce  Grenfell,  I  think,  eh,  Kate  ?  This 
apology  smacks  of  the  gentleman.  What 
was  he  like,  Michael  ?  " 

"A  fine-looking  man,  sir,  standing  as 
tall  as  me  ;  and  about  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
eight,  perhaps.  He  had  a  nice  spaniel  with 
him,  sir,  one  of  the  Woburn  breed ;  I 
know  'em  well." 

"I'm  sorry  he  shot  that  hen.  Ain't  you, 
Kate  ? ' 

But  Kate  was  deep  in  thought,  and  did 
not  hear  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SIR  within's  guests. 

A  SHORT,  somewhat  plum]i,  dark-eyed 
young  man,  with  a  low  but  wide  forehead, 
and  a  well-formed  but  rather  thick-lipped 
mouth,  lay  in  his  dressiiig-gown  on  the 
sofa  smoking,  and  at  intervals  conversing 
with  a  smart-looking  valet.  These  were 
Mr.  Adolphus  Ladarelle,  and  his  man  Fisk. 
The  time — a  little  past  midnight ;  the  place 
— a  bedroom  in  Dalradern  Castle. 

"  The  governor  gone  to  bed  yet,  Fisk  ?" 

"No,  sir  ;  he's  still  talking  with  the  old 
gent.  They  seemed  to  have  had  high  words 
of  it  awhile  ago,  but  they've  got  quiet 
again. " 

"The  governor  came  down  expressly  for 
that  !  He  likes  a  bit  of  a  breeze,  too,  and 
I  believe  it  does  him  good." 

"Well,  indeed,  I  think  you're  right,  sir  ; 
I  never  seed  him  m  such  health  as  after 
that  trial  where  Mr.  Hythe,  the  cashier, 
was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years.  It  was 
just  like  putting  so  much  to  the  master's 
own  life." 

Whether  the  prospect  of  such  longevity 
was  so  agreeable  to  the  young  gentleman  I 
cannot  say,  but  he  winced  a  little  under 
the  remark,  and  said,  half  moodily  :  "  This 
old  cove  here  ought  to  be  thinking  of  that 
same  journey.  It's  slow  work  waiting  for 
the  death  of  a  man,  after  he  passes  seventy- 
four  or  five.  The  assurance  offices  know 
that  much." 
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"  It's  to  be  all  yours.  Master  Dolly,  ain't 
it  ?"  asked  the  man,  in  a  coaxing  sort  of 
tone. 

"Every  stone  of  it,  and  every  stick  that 
the  old  boy  doesn't  manage  to  cut  down  in 
the  meuTiwhile," 

'•  You'll  never  live  here.  Master  Dolly  ? 
You'd  not  stand  this  lonesome  place  a 
week  ! " 

*'  I  don't  think  T  should,  Tom.  I  might 
come  down  for  the  shooting,  and  brfng 
some  fellows  with  me,  or  I  might  run  down 
for  a  few  weeks  'on  the  sly.'  By  the  way, 
have  you  found  out  Avho  she  is  ?  " 

"  Xo,  sir  ;  they're  as  close  as  wax.  Mrs. 
Simcox,  I  see,  knows  all  about  it,  but  she 
won't  say  a  word  beyond  the  *  young  lady 
as  is  my  master's  ward.'  " 

"  Is  she  French  or  English  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  sir ;  but  I  suspect  she's 
French." 

"  Is  she  his  daughter  ?" 

" A.t  times  I  do  think  she  is;  but  she 
ain't  like  him,  sir,  not  a  bit ! " 

"  But  why  can't  you  find  out  where  she 
came  from  when  she  came  here,  who  and 
what  her  friends,  if  she  has  any  ?  " 

"  It's  clear  impossil)le,  sir.  They  has  all 
got  orders  to  know  nothing,  and  it's  noth- 
ing they  know." 

''  Did  you  try  them  with  a  '  tip,'  Tom  ?  " 

"No  use,  sir.  In  a  town  house  you  can 
always  do  that,  but  these  savages — they  are 
just  savages — in  the  country  think  they  are 
bonnd  to  their  masters,  body  and  soul." 

"  What  a  mistake,  Tom,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"AVell,  sir,  it's  a  mistake  when  a  man 
does  not  love  his  master  ; "  and  Mr.  Fisk 
turned  away  and  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

The  grin  upon  young  Mr.  Ladarelle's 
face  was  not  a  very  flattering  commentary 
on  this  show  of  feeling,  but  he  did  not 
speak  for  some  minutes.  At  last  he  said, 
"He  presented  her  to  my  governor  as 
Mademoiselle  O'Hara,  saying,  '  my  ward  ; ' 
and  she  received  us  as  calmly  as  if  she 
owned  the  i)lace.  That's  what  puzzles  me, 
Tom — her  cool  self-possession." 

"It  ain't  nat'ral,  sir  ;  it  ain't,  indeed  !" 

"  It's  the  sort  of  manner  a  man's  wife 
might  have,  and  not  even  tliat  if  she  were 
very  young.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to 
see  how  slie  treated  the  governor,  as  if  he 
had  never  been  here  before,  and  that  every- 
thing was  new  to  him  ! " 

Mr.  Fisk  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed 
heartily  at  this  joke. 

"And  as  for  myself,  she  scarcely  conde- 
scended to  acknowledge  me." 
.  "  Warn't  that  too  imperent,  sir  ?  " 


"It  was  not  gracious,  a.,  all  events,  but 
we'll  know  more  of  each  other  before  the 
week  is  OA'er.     You'll  see." 

"That's  pretty  sartin,  sir." 

"Not  but  I'd  rather  you  could  have 
found  out  something  like  a  clue  to  her  first 
of  all." 

"Well,  indeed,  sir,  there  wasn't  no  way 
of  doin'  it.  I  even  went  down  to  the  stable- 
yard  and  saw  her  own  boxes.  She  has  two 
as  neat  nags  as  ever  you'd  see  in  the  Park, 
and  I  tried  it  on  with  her  groom — Bill 
Richey  they  call  him — and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done,  sir.  He  had  just  one  answer 
for  everything ;  and  when  I  said,  '  Can 
she  ride?'  'Ride!  why  wouldn't  she?' 
'  Has  she  these  two  for  her  own  use  ? '  says 
I.  '  AYhy  wouldn't  she  ? '  says  the  fellow 
again.  'So  I  suppose,'  says  I,  'she's  got 
lots  of  tin  ? '  '  Why  wouldn't  she  have  lots 
of  it  ? '  said  he,  in  the  same"  voice.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  was  more  rogue  or  fool, 
sir,  Init  it  was  no  good  saying  any  more  to 
him." 

Young  Ladarelle  arose,  and  with  his 
hands  thrust  low  in  his  pockets,  and  his 
head  slightly  bent  forward,  walked  the 
room  in  deep  thought.  "Cool  as  he  is, 
he'd  scarcely  have  presented  her  to  the 
governor  if  there  was  a  screw  loose,"  mut- 
tered he  ;  "he's  too  mudi  a  man  of  the 
world  for  that.    And  yet,  what  can  it  be?" 

"There  must  be  something  in  it,  that's 
certain,  sir  ;  for  none  of  the  neighbors  visit 
here,  and  Sir  Within  don't  go  out  any- 
where." 

"  How  did  you  learn  that  ?  " 

"  From  the  gardener,  sir.  He  was  saying 
wliat  a  cruel  shame  it  was  to  see  the  fruit 
rotting  under  the  trees  ;  and  that  last  Sep- 
tember he  gave  a  basketful  of  pine-apples 
to  the  pigs,  for  that  none  of  the  people 
round  would  take  presents  when  Sir  "Within 
sent  them.  '  That's  all  on  account  of  her,' 
says  I,  with  a  wink,  for  I  thought  I  had 
him  landed. .  '  I  don't  well  know,'  says  he, 
'  what  it's  on  account  of,  but  here's  the 
master  comin'  up,  and  maybe  he'll  tell  you ! ' 
And  I  had  just  time  to  cut  aAvay  before  he 
seen  me." 

"All  that  we  know,  then,  is  that  there's 
a  mystery  in  it.  Well,"  muttered  he,  "I 
couldn't  ask  a  prettier  skein  to  unravel. 
She  is  very  beautiful  !  Are  they  late  or 
early  h(*re,  'Tom  ?  "  asked  he,  after  a  pause. 

"  They  be  just  as  they  please,  sir.  The 
housekeeper  told  me  there's  breakfast  from 
ten  to  one  every  morning,  and  dinner  is 
served  for  six  people  every  day,  though 
only  them  two  selves  sits  down  to  it ;  but 
the  old  gent  says,  /^erbaps  some  one  might 
drop  in.     He  says  that   every  day  of  the 
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year,  sir  ,  but  they  never  drop  in.  Maybe 
he  knows  wliy  ! " 

''  Call  me  at  eleven  or  twelve — I  don't 
care  if  it  be  one  ;  for  the  day  will  be  long 
enough  here,  after  that. " 

'•'They  tell  me  it's  a  very  pretty  place, 
sir,  and  plenty  to  see." 

"I  knov/  every  inch  of  it.  I  used  to  ))e 
here  after  my  Rugby  half,  and  I  don't  want 
to  recall  tliose  days,  I  promise  you." 

"  They've  got  "^some  nice  saddle-horses, 
too,  sir." 

"  So  they  may  ;  and  they  may  ride  them, 
too." 

"  And  the  lake  is  alive  with  carp,  I  hear." 

'''  I'll  not  diminish  their  number ;  I'll 
promise  them  so  much.  I  must  stay  here 
as  long  as  the  governor  does,  which  for- 
tunately for  me,  cannot  be  many  days  ; 
but  tobacco  and  patience  will  see  me 
through  it." 

''I "always  said  it,  sir:  'When  Master 
Dolly  comes  to  his  fortune,  it's  not  an  old 
jail  he'll  sit  down  to  pass  his  life  in  ! '  " 

"  It's  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest  jdaces 
in  the  kingdom,"  said  the  young  man, 
angrily,  ''though  perhaps  a  London  cad 
might  prefer  Charing  Cross  to  it." 

'"^  No  other  orders,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fisk, 
curtly. 

"No;  you  may  go.  Call  me  at  nine — 
d'ye' hear — at  nine  ;  and  I'll  breakfast  at 
ten."  And  now  was  Mr.  Adolphus  Lada- 
relle  alone  v/ith  'his  own  thouglits. 

Though  he  had  rebuked  so  promptly  and 
so  sharply  the  flippant  impertinence  of  his 
servant,  the  young  gentleman  was  by  no 
means  persuaded  that  a  sojourn  at  Dalra- 
dern  was  likely  to  prove  lively  or  agreeable. 
He  thought  Sir  Within  a  bore,  and  he  felt 
— very  unmistakably  felt — that  the  old 
baronet  regarded  himself  as  a  snob.  The 
very  way  in  which  the  old  diplomatist 
seasoned  his  talk  for  his  guests,  the  mode 
in  which  he  brought  all  things  to  the  meri- 
dian of  Piccadilly,  showed  clearly  the  esti- 
mation in  Avhich  beheld  them  ;  and  though 
the  elder  Ladarelle,  whose  head  carried 
v/eightier  cares,  had  no  room  for  such 
thoughts,  the  young  man  brooded  over  and 
disliked  tliem. 

"By  what  reprisals  sliould  he  resent  this 
covert  impertinence?"  was  the  question 
that  very  often  recurred  to  him.  Should 
he  affect  to  undervalue  the  place,  and  all 
the  art  treasures  ?  Should  he  throw  out 
dark  hints  of  how  much  these  tasteful  toys 
might  realize  at  a  sale  ?  Should  he  specu- 
late vaguely  on  what  the  Castle  would 
become,  if,  instead  of  a  show-house,  it  were 
to  be  made  what  he  would  call  habitable  ? 
Or,  last  of  all,  what  tone  should  he  assume 


towards  mademoiselle— should  he  slight 
her,  or  make  love  to  her  ?  In  these  self- 
discussions  he  fell  asleep  at  last. 

Long  before  any  of  his  guests  were  awake 
the  next  morning,  Sir  Within  had  called 
for  his  writing-desk.  It  was  a  passion  of 
his  to  ask  for  his  writing  materials  before 
he  was  up.  It  smacked  of  old  times,  when, 
remembering  something  that  might  very 
well  have  been  forgotten,  he  would  dasli 
off  a  few  smart  lines  to  a  minister  or  a 
secretary,  "  Avitli  reference  to  tlie  brief 
conversation  with  which  your  Excellency 
honored  me  yesterday."  "He  was  an  adept 
in  little  notes  ;  he  knew  how  to  throw  off 
those  small  evasive  terms  Avhich  pass  for 
epigrams,  and  give  a  sort  of  glitter  to  a 
style  that  was  about  as  real  as  a  theatriciil 
costume. 

He  had  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a 
case  for  the  exercise  of  his  liigh  gift.  It 
was  to  address  a  few  neat  lines  to  his  re- 
cently-arrived neighbor  at  the  Cottage,  and 
ask  him  that  day  to  dinner.  To  convert 
that  gentleman's  polite  attention  in  sending 
up  to  the  Castle  the  pheasant  he  had  shot 
by  mistake,  into  an  excuse  for  the  liberty 
of  inviting  him  without  a  previous  exchange 
of  visits,  constituted  exactly  the  amount  of 
difficulty  he  could  surmount.  It  was  a  low 
wall,  and  he  could  leap  it  splendidly.  It 
must  be  owned  that  he  succeeded.  His 
note  was  courteous  without  familiarity. 
It  was  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  pleasure 
the*  writer  had  promised  himself  in  the 
acquaintance  of  one  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  nicest  notions  of  good  breeding. 

"  I  hope,"  he  wrote  in  conclusion,  "you 
v,nll  not,  by  refusing  me  this  honor,  rebuke 
the  liberty  by  which  I  have  presumed  to 
aspire  to  it ; "  and  with  this  he  signed  him- 
self, with  every  sense  of  his  most  distin- 
guished consideration,  '•  Within  AYildring- 
ton  Wardle."       ' 

The  reply  was  promjjt — a  most  cordial 
acceptance.  Sir  Within  scanned  the  terms 
of  the  note,  the  handwriting,  the  paper, 
the  signature,  and  the  seal.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  everything.  The  writer  was  un- 
questionably a  man  of  the  world,  and,  in 
the  old  envoy's  estimation,  that  meant  all, 
or  nearly  all,  that  one  could  desire  in  friend 
or  acquaintance  ;  one,  in  short,  wh®  knew 
how  to  subordinate  passions,  feelings,  emo- 
tions, all  selfishness,  and  all  perhimnl  ob- 
jects to  the  laws  of  a  well-regnlatcd  con- 
ventionality ;  and  who  neither  did,  nor 
attempted  to  do,  anything  but  we.at  society 
had  done  already^  and  declared  might  be 
done  again. 

How  far  ]\Ir.  George  Grenfcll  realized 
this  high  estimate,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
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inquire  ;  we  turn  rather  to  wliat  we  are  far 
more  sure  of,  the  delight  with  wliieh  lie 
read  Sir  Within's  invitation. 

Greufell  was  well  known  about  town  to 
members  of  two  or  three  good  elubs,  where 
he  had  a  certain  amount  of  influence  with 
very  young  men.  He  was  an  excellent 
whist-player,  and  very  useful  on  a  wine 
committee  ;  an  admirable  judge  of  a,  horse, 
though  not  remarkable  as  a  rider.  He 
knew  everybody,  but  somehow,  he  went 
nowhere.  There  were  people — very  good 
people,  too,  as  tlie  Avorld  calls  them — would 
gladly  have  had  his  society  at  their  tables 
in  town,  or  in  their  houses  at  Christmas  ; 
but  Grenfell  saw  that,  if  once  launched 
amongst  these,  he  must  abandon  all  ambi- 
tion of  everything  higher ;  extrication 
Avould  be  imiiossible  ;  and  so,  with  a  self- 
denial  which  only  a  high  purpose  ever  in- 
spires, he  refused  invitations  here,  and 
rejected  advances  there,  waiting  on  for  the 
time  when  the  great  world  would  awaken 
to  tlie  conviction  of  his  merits,  and  say. 
This  is  the  very  man  we  wanted  ! 

Xow,  the  great  world  was  not  so  prompt 
in  making  this  discovery  as  it  might  liavo 
been,  and  Mr.  Grenfell  was  getting  on  in 
years,  and  not  fully  as  hopeful  as  when  his 
hair  had  been  thicker  and  his  beard  bush- 
ier. He  had  begun,  not  exactly  to  sulk, 
l)ut  what  the  French  call  to  louder — a  sort 
of  male  pouting — and  he  thought  of  going 
abroad,  or  going  into  Parliament,  or  doing 
something  or  other  which  Avould  give  him 
a  new  start  in  life  ;  and  it  was  to  ruminate 
over  these  plans  he  had  written  to  his 
friend  Vyner,  to  say,  "■  Let  me,  or  lend  me 
— I  don't  care  Avhich — your  Welsh  Cottage, 
for  a  month  or  two  ; "  and  by  return  of 
post  came  the  answer,  saying,  ''It  is  yours 
as  lon.g  as  you  like  it  ;  "  and  thus  was  he 
there. 

Sir  "Within's  note  pleased  him  much. 
The  old  envoy  was,  it  is  true,  a  bygone, 
and  a  thing  of  the  past ;  still  he  was  one  of 
those  Brahmins  whose  priesthood  always  is 
accredited,  and  Grenfell  knew  that  to  walk 
into  the  Travellers'  arm  in  arm  with  him, 
would  be  a  great  step  in  advance  ;  for  there 
was  no  set  or  knot  of  men  so  unap})roach- 
able  by  the  outsiders,  as  the  small  clique  of 
religionists  Avho  scourge  themselves  with 
red  tape,  and  worship  the  great  god 
"F.  0!" 

"  In  asking  for  the  Cottage,"  Grenfell  had 
said,  "I  should  like  to  have  an  introduc- 
tion of  some  sort  to  your  quondam  neigh- 
bor, Wardle,  who,  though  too  i)rofligato 
for  his  neighbors,  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
endanger  my  morals.  Let  me  have,  there- 
fore, a  few  lines  to  accredit  me,  as   one 


likely  to  suit  his  humor."  To  this  Vynei 
rei)lied,  not  very  clearly  :  "The  intimacy 
they  had  used  to  have  with  Sir  Within  had 
ceased  ;  tliey  held  no  correspondence  now. 
It  was  a  long  story,  and  would  not  be  worth 
the  telling,  nor  very  intelligible,  perhaps, 
when  told  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  say,  that 
even  should  they  meet  now  personally,  it 
was  by  no  means  sure  if  they  would  recog- 
nize or  address  each  other.  You  will  use 
this  knowledge  for  your  guidance  in  case 
you  ever  come  to  know  him,  and  which  I 
hope  you  may,  for  lie  is  a  very  delightful 
acquaintance,  and  full  of  those  attentions 
Avliich  render  a  neighborhood  pleasant.  I 
do  not  say  so  that  you  may  repeat  it  ;  but 
simply  as  an  admission  of  what  is  due— 
that  I  deeply  regret  our  estrangement, 
though  I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  avoid- 
able." This,  Avhich  Grenfell  deemed  some- 
what contradictory,  served,  at  all  events, 
to  show  that  he  could  not  make  Sir  With- 
in's acquaintance  througli  this  channel,  and 
he  was  overjoyed  when  another  and  a  more 
direct  opening  presented  itself. 

"The  hen  pheasant  I  thought  would  do 
it,"  muttered  Grenfell,  as  he  read  tlie  note. 
"A  punster  would  say,  I  had  shot  up  into 
his  acquaintance." 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

A    WALK    BEFORE     DINNER. 

Poor  Sir  Within  !  What  a  change  is  all 
this  for  you  !  Instead  of  that  pleasant  lit- 
tle pottering  about  from  terrace  to  garden, 
and  from  garden  to  gallery  ;  now  in  ecs- 
tacy  over  some  grand  effect  of  light  on  a 
favorite  picture,  some  rich  promise  of  beauty 
in  an  oj^ening  flower,  or,  better  than  either, 
a  chance  peep  at  the  fair  "vv'ard"as  she 
flitted  past,  a  vision  of  beauty  she  well 
knew  how  to  exaggerate  by  infrequeney — for 
it  v\'as  her  especial  habit  to  be  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen  of  a  morning — now  he  had  to  devote 
himself  to  his  guest,  the  elder  Ladarelle, 
and  not  even  in  the  office  of  cicerone  oi 
guide  over  tlie  grounds  and  the  woods,  but 
as  the  apologist  of  this,  and  the  explainer 
of  that.  It  had  been  settled  by  law  that  a 
certain  sum  should  be  expended  each  year 
on  the  demesne  at  the  wise  discretion  of  the 
life  tenant,  and  now  came  the  moment  in 
which  this  same  wisdom  was  to  be  arraigned, 
and  all  its  tasteful  exercise  brought  to  the 
cold  and  terril)le  test  of  what  is  called  per- 
manency. The  rock  -  work  grottoes,  the 
temples,  the  rustic  bridges,  and  cane  pago- 
das —  all  that  Horace  Walpoleism,  in  fact. 
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by  wliicli  the  area  of  domesticity  can  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  embrace  the  tield,  the  gar- 
den,   and   the   slirubbery  —  all   this,    with 
its     varied     luxury,     and     elegance,    and 
beauty,  and  bad  taste,  was  so  rei)ugnant  to 
the  mind  of  the  old  banker,  that  he  regarded 
the  whole  as  a  tawdry  and  tasteless  extrav- 
agance.    Structures  in  stone  and  iron  lie  j 
could  understand,  lie  wanted  i)crmanency ;  j 
and  though  the  old  envoy,  with  a   little  j 
faint  jest,  begged  to  insinuate  that  he  asked 
more  than  was  supposed  to  be  accorded  by  ; 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  stern  intelligence  of  I 
the    other    rejected    the    jileasantry,    and 
vaguely  hinted  at  a  "bill  in  equity." 

'•'  None  of  these,  sir,  not  one  of  them 
would  be  '  allowed,' "  was  the  phrase  he  re- 
peated again  and  again.  "  The  discretion- 
ary power  vested  in  you  to-day,  or  in  me, 
as  it  might  be  to-morrow " 

"I  ask  pardon,"  broke  in  the  minister; 
**it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  impose 
the  burden  upon  yon  so  soon.  I  liope  still 
to  live  a  little  longer,  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  my  friends  and  successors." 

"Humph!"  muttered  the  other,  and 
turned  away  his  head. 

"  There  was  an  arrangement,  however, 
which  I  submitted  to  you  four  years  ago. 
I  am  ready — not  very  willingly,  perhaps, 
but  still  ready — to  return  to  it." 

*'  You  mean,  to  commute  the  life-inter- 
est into  a  sum  for  immediate  surrender  of 
the  estate  ?  I  remember,  we  did  discuss 
it  formerly.  Your  demand  was,  I  think, 
sixty  thousand  pounds — equal  to  very  close 
on  six  years'  income." 

'•'  Yes  ;  that  was  the  sum  fixed  on." 

"  Well,  suppose  we  were  to  entertain  the 
question  now.  What  proposal  are  you  pre- 
pared to  make,  Sir  Within  ?" 

"  I  am  ready  to  repeat  my  former  offer, 
sir." 

"  Made  four  years  and  five  months  ago  ?  " 

"  Precisely,"  said  Sir  AVithin,  coloring 
deeply. 

"Four  years  and  a  half,  Sir  AVitliin,  at 
your  age  or  at  mine,  are  a  very  considera- 
ble space  of  time." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,  sir  ;  but  I  feel  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  I  rise  at 
the  same  hour,  and  eat  my  meals  as  heartily 
as  I  did  then  ;  with  every  regret  for  the 
inconvenience  I'm  occasioning,  I  still  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  my  chances  of  life  are 
pretty  much  as  they  Avere. " 

"Actuaries  are  the  only  people  to  en- 
tertain these  points.  Indeed,  friends  should 
not  discuss  them." 

"Our  friendship  has  stood  tlic  test  of 
very   delicate    details    so    beautifully   this 
morning,    that   I  see  no    reason   why   we 
VOL.  v.— 9 


should  not  take  all  the  benefit  we  can  get 
out  of  it." 

The  fine  sarcasm  with  which  he  spoke 
was  thoroughly  understood,  though  un- 
noticed, by  the  other,  who  went  on — 

"  When  I  mentioned  actuaries,  I  merely 
meant  to  say  that  demands  of  this  kind  are 
not  arbitrary  or  ca]n-ieious — tliat  they  arc 
based  on  laws  established  by  long  and  ab- 
struse calculations." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  my  fancy  to  imagine  my- 
self an  exceptional  case,"  said  Sir  Within, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"They  would  take  little  count  of  this. 

They  would  say,  '  Here  is  a  man  aged ' " 

he  paused  for  Itlie  other  to  fill  up  the  blank. 

"  Let  us  say  one  hundred,"  said  Sir  With- 
in, bowing. 

"Who  has  lived  Ion"-  in  warm  climates 


"  Participating  freely  in  the  dissi])ations 
of  his  clats  and  order,"  said  Sir  Within, 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  looking  as 
thougli,  with  all  the  daring  of  this  avowal, 
he  defied  scrutiny. 

"  They'd  not  say  forty  thousand.  I  have 
my  doubts  if  tliey'd  give  you  five-and- 
thirty,"  said  the  banker,  curtly. 

"And  under  these  circumstances,  I 
should  consider  it  my  duty  to  break  off  the 
negotiation,  and  retire  from  the  confer- 
ence." 

"Let  us  suppose,  for  talk  sake,  the  ar- 
rangement possible.  I  conclude  you  would 
not  insist  vijjon  that  other  matter — the  set- 
tlement clause,  I  mean.  You  remember 
that  Sir  Hugh  Piivers  decided  it  was  not  to 
be  maintained  in  law  ?  " 

"The  Attorncy-Greneral,  with  due  sub- 
mission, sir,  never  saw  the  original  docu- 
ment ;  he  saw  the  draft,  which  was  subse- 
quently cancelled,  and  if  there  be  any  point 
upon  which  I  will  waive  nothing — positively 
nothing — it  is  this." 

"When  a  man  insists  so  positively  on 
his  right  to  make  a  settlement,  it  is  no  un- 
fair presumption  to  infer  that  he  means  to 
marry." 

"The  supposition  might  certainly  _  be 
entertained,"  said  the  old  envoy,  bowing 
witli  the  courtesy  he  would  have  observed 
in  a  ministerial  conference. 

"  For  that " — and  the  banker  laid  a  most 
marked  and  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word 
— "for  that,  most  assuredly,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared." 

"Nor  can  I  say,"  continued  the  other, 
"that  I  deemed  "it  any  part  of  my  duty  to 
j  submit  such  a  possibility  to  your  consider- 
:  ation." 

;      "  Perhaps  not,    Sir  AVithin  ;  there  was 
!  no  absolute  reason  why  you  should.     You 
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iirc,  of  course,  the  only  judge  of  what  con- 
cerns your  own  interests,  or — or " 

*'  Or  liaiii)iness  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  liappiness,  simply  because 
I  thought  it  was  ;he  very  consideration  that 
you  were  about  to  omit." 

Sir  Within  smiled  very  blandly  ;  he  ar- 
ranged the  frill  of  his  shirt — he  wore  a 
frilled  shirt — and,  taking  forth  a  splendidly 
jewelled  box,  he  offered  a  pinch  to  his  com- 
l)anion.  It  was  the  di})lonuitic  mode  of 
saying  that  a  conference  was  closed ;  but 
Mr.  Ladarelle  did  not  understand  this 
nicety. 

"After  'ill,  Sir  Within,  neither  you  nor 
I  are  men  who  can  affect  to  defy  the  world. 
What  the  world  tliinks  and  says  of  us,  we 
cannot  undervalue.'"' 

"The  world,  at  iny  age,  is  the  six,  per- 
haps eight,  people  I  could  get  to  dine  Vv'ith 
me." 

"No,  no,  sir,  don't  say  that — ^you  can't 
say  that.  The  world  is  to  you,  as  to  all 
men  who  have  taken  a  large  part  in  public 
affairs,  the  wide  circle  of  those  who  bring 
to  their  judgment  on  their  fellow  men  a 
vast  acquaintance  with  motives,  and  inter- 
ests, and  reasons  ;  and,  besides  all  these, 
with  conventionalities  and  decorums.  They 
form  the  jury  who  decide  on,  not  alone  the 
good  morals  of  their  contemporaries,  but 
on'  their  good  taste." 

"  Perhajjs  it  miglit  be  my  fortune  to 
offer  them  a  most  undeniable  proof  of 
mine,"  said  the  old  man,  intentionally  mis- 
taking what  the  other  had  said. 

'•'Take  care.  Sir  Within  !  Take  care. 
You  might  be  like  that  case  at  Guildford 
t'other  day,  where  the  judge  said,  '  There 
is  nothing  so  serious  in  the  indictment 
against  you  as  your  own  defence.'" 

''  I  believe  you  said  you  never  took 
snuff',"  said  the  envoy,  tapping  the  gor- 
geous box  he  still  held  in  his  fingers. 
"That  clump  of  oaks  you  see  yonder," 
continued  he,  pointing  with  his  finger, 
"shuts  out  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  bits 
of  landscape  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  only 
waited  for  your  presence  here  to  decide  on 
cutting  tiicm  down." 

"I  will  not  consent  to  fell  timber,  sir, 
for  the  sake  of  landscape.  I  am  certain 
Adolphus  would  agree  with  me." 

They  now  walked  on,  side  by  side,  in 
silence.  How  beautiful  that  wood  alley 
was  !  How  calmly  sweet  the  leafy  shade, 
how  deliciously  the  blackbird  carolled  from 
its  depths,  and  how  soft  the  smooth  turf 
beneath  their  feet,  and  yet  how  little  they 
heeded  or  cared  for.  it  all  !  The  banker 
spoke  first :  "If  you  had  been  prepared  to 
propose  terms  on  which  it  was  possible  to 


treat.  Sir  AV'ithin,  my  son,  I  know — as  for 
myself,  the  plan  has  no  attractions  for  me 
— but  my  son,  I  know,  would  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  meet  you  ;  but  when  you  start  on 
the  basis  that  an  interval  of  five  years,  or 
sometbing  akin  to  it,  makes  no  inroad 
whatever  on  a  man's  life,  and  then,  possibly 
aided  by  that  theory,  hint  at  the  likelihood 
of  having  to  charge  the  estate  with  settle- 
ment  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Ladarelle,  forgive  my  in- 
terrupting you.  All  this  is  very  painful, 
and  wliat  is  worse,  unprofitable.  I  re- 
member a  remark  of  the  charming  old 
Duke  of  Anhalt  to  his  neighboring  sover- 
eign, tlie  Prince  of  Ilohen  Alttingen:  'My 
dear  Prince,'  said  be  'whatever  cur  minis- 
ters can  and  ought  to  discuss  together,  will 
always  prove  a  most  unseemly  toj^ic  for 
us  ; '  so  be  assured,  sir,  that  what  our  law- 
yers can  wrangle  over,  we  will  do  mucli 
better  if  we  leave  to  them." 

"You  know  best,  I  am  certain,  sir.  I 
feel  it  is  your  province  to  understand  these 
cases  ;  'but  I  own  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  take  a  stupid  old  German 
potentate  as  an  authority  on  a  matter  of 
fjusiness.  May  I  ask  what  is  that  edifice 
yonder,  like  a  piece  of  confectionary  ?" 

"  It  is  my  aviary,  Avhieh  I  shall  be  proud 
to  show  you." 

"Excuse  me,  I  know  nothing  about 
birds." 

"I  shall  not  insist,  for  it  is  the  season 
when  they  lose  their  plumage." 

"By  Jove  !  sir,  if  this  system  of  expense 
be  carried  on,  I  suspect  that  some  of  our- 
selves will  be  just  as  devoid  of  feathers. 
That  gimcrack  cost,  I  should  say,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"  You  have  guessed  too  lov/  !  It  will, 
when  finished — for  the  frescoes  are  not  yet 
completed — amount  to  very  close  on  two 
thousand." 

"For  linnets  and  piping  bullfinches  !" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir ;  for  nothing  of  the 
kind.  For  tlie  blue  sjjarrows  of  Java,  for 
the  crimson  owl  of  Ceylon,  for  the  azure- 
winged  mocking-bird,  and  the  scarlet  bus- 
tard." 

"  Let  us  see  what  the  master  will  say  to 
this  fine  catalogue,  when  it  is  presented 
to  him  as  part  of  works  of  permanent 
value — that's  the  phrase,  sir,  permanent 
and  substantial  improvements  —  which 
scarcely  contemplate  cockatoos  and  cana- 
ries. And  what  do  I  see  yonder  ?  Is  that 
the  Lord  Mayor's  state  bai-ge,  that  you 
have  bought  in  at  second  hand  ?  " 

"  This  is  a  little  gondola — a  caprice  of 
my  ward's,  sir,  and  not  to  be  questioned  in 
any  way." 
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It  was  the  first  time  since  they  met  that 
any  alhision  to  Kate  had  been  drop})ed  be- 
tween tliera,  and  already  the  oki  envoy's 
voice  showed  by  its  vibration  that  the  theme 
was  one  not  to  be  liglitly  adverted  to. 

*'  The  young  hidy's  tastes,  it  would  seem, 
incline  to  splendor  ;  but  possibly  her  for- 
tune warrants  it." 

"I  am  certain  that  her  tastes  befit  her 
condition,"  said  the  qther,  with  a  tone  of 
open  defiance. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it  ;  I  would  only  observe,  that  a 
person  so  very  attractive " 

"  Well,  sir,  go  on  ;  finish  what  you  were 
about  to  say." 

''Certainly  not,  Sir  Within,  when  the 
expression  with  which  you  hear  me  declares 
that  I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty." 

"It  is  too  late  for  apology,  sir  ;  you  have 
already  transgressed." 

"I  never  intended  an  apology.  Sir  With- 
in, for  I  took  care  not  to  incur  what  might 
require  one.  When  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw, 
that  my  remarks,  well  meant  as  they  were, 
might  not  be  as  acceptable  as  I  desired,  I 
forbore  from  completing  them,  that  is  all." 

"  And  you  did  well,  sir  ! "  said  the  other 
haughtily,  while  with  a  proud  wave  of  his 
hand,  he  seemed  to  say  the  subject  must  be 
dropped. 

"  I  mean  to  return  to  town  to-morrow," 
said  Mr.  Ladarelle,  after  a  pause;  "but 
my  son,  with  your  kind  permission,  will  be 
a  burden  on  your  hospitality  for  a  few  days 
longer." 

"  I  am  proud  to  have  his  company,"  said 
the  old  minister,  with  a  courteous  bow  ; 
but  the  other,  not  noticing  it,  went  on  : 
"He  wants  to  see  that  mill.  Hoare  says, 
that  without  some  arrangement  about  the 
supply  of  water,  he  must  insist  upon  an 
abatement  ;  that  your  Neptunes,  and  Dry- 
ads, and  river-gods  consume  far  more  than 
goes  over  his  wheel  ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
it's  a  little  premature  on  our  part  to  enter 
upon  this  matter,  yet,  as  the  man  has  a 
lease  renewable  at  his  pleasure " 

"  With  your  gracious  leave,  it  is  on  a 
question  of  wine,  and  not  of  water,  I  will 
ask  your  opinion.  I  have  got  some  very 
old  Steinberger,  which  I  pro]iose  to  have 
your  judgment  on,  and  as  I  hear  the  first 
bell  ringing,  probably  we  have  not  much 
ti^me  to  loose.  This  is  the  shortest  way 
back  to  the  house." 

The  banker  made  no  reply  ;  he  plodded 
on  moodily  towards  the  castle,  and  mounted 
the  stairs  to  his  dressing-room,  neither 
pleased  with  his  host  nor  himself,  nor,  in- 
deed, with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  probable  tliat  Sir  Within  re- 


tired to  dress  for  dinner  far  more  deeply 
wounded  and  far  more  irritated  by  this  in- 
terview than  his  guest.  AVith  i)ersons  as 
plain  spoken  as  Mr.  Ladarelle,  Sir  Within 
had  held  very  little  intercourse  in  life. 
He  had  always  played  the  game  with  those 
of  the  most  refined  and  the  most  suscepti- 
ble iioliteness.  Men  who  woidd  rio  more 
have  committed  a  rudeness  than  a  murder, 
and  it  Avas  no  mean  trial  of  liis  nerves  to  be 
told,  not  merely  tiiat  he  was  old,  but  that 
he  was  of  that  age  in  which  life  was  some- 
thing more  than  precarious.  The  ex-envoy 
felt,  in  fact,  as  ho  might  have  felt  had  some 
one  ordered  his  carriage  before  tlie  time  he 
himself  had  told  his  coachman  to  come  ; 
thus  intimating,  it  is  possible,  from  reasons 
not  entered  upon  or  discussed,  that  he 
might  think  proper  to  leave  earlier  than  he 
had  contemplated.  He  changed  color  so 
often,  tliat  he  had  to  supply  a  little  extra 
rouge  to  his  cheek  ;  and  his  nerves  were  so 
shaken,  that  he  could  not  descend  to  the 
drawing-room  without  a  little  dram  of 
Maraschino  and  ether. 

He  foimd  Kate  alone  in  the  drawing-room 
as  lie  entered.  She  was  most  becomingly 
dressed,  and  wore  a  sprig  of  lily-of-the- 
valley  in  her  hair,  which  became  her  vastly. 

"  JHow  well  you  look,  ma  mic,"  said  he, 
as  he  surveyed  her  through  his  glass,  "and 
how  glad  I  should  be  if  our  guests  were 
more  deserving  of  us  both.  You,  however,^ 
cannot  help  being  beautiful." 

"  And  you  tvill  be  witty,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  my  dear  guardian,"  said  she, 
with  a  bewitching  smile. 

"  C'est  i)lus  fort  que  moi  !  Kate.  The 
old  Due  de  Nevcrs  said  to  me,  when  I  was 
a  very  young  man,  '  Mon  cher  Wardle, 
always  talk  your  very  best,  no  matter  what 
the  theme,  or  with  whom.  Never  give 
yourself  tlie  indolent  habit  of  careless  ex- 
pression. There  is  no  such  thing  in  con- 
versation as  dishabille.'" 

"  Indeed,  sir  !  " 

"Yes,  777a  cliei'e ;  to  be  epigrammatic, 
your  faculties  must  be  always  in  exercise. 
To  let  off  these  brilliant  fireworks  which 
astonish  the  world  as  wit,  the  match  must 
be  kept  ever  alight,  the  hand  ready." 

'•'Mr.  George  Greufell!"  said  the  ser- 
vant, throwing  wide  the  door,  and  after 
about  two  seconds'  interval,  that  former  ac- 
quaintance of  our  reader  entered  the  room, 
and  was  met  by  Sir  AVithin  witli  a  blended 
polish  and  cordiality. 

"This  is  a  kindness,  Mr.  Greufell,  that 
promises  well  for  our  future  neighborhood. 
I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  accepting  my 
short  time  invitation.  My  ward,  Mademoi- 
selle O'llara." 
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He  introduced  her  as  lie  had  chine  to  the 
Ladarelles  tlie  day  before,  as  mademoiselle  ; 
why,  it  would  not  have  hacn  so  very  easy 
to  say  :  ])erha]is  to  mystify,  perhajis  to 
avoid  a  diOieuliy,  ])crha]is  to  create  one  ; 
for  Sir  Within  Avas  ;i  diplomatist,  and  one  of 
these  reasons  to  such  a  man  is  own  brother 
of  the  other, 

Grenfcll  was  evidently  struck  hy  her 
beauty  ;  but  there  Avas  something  besides 
admiration  in  his  gaze  ;  he  was  surprised 
and  more  than  surprised  ;  the  traits  were 
not  altogether  new  to  him,  thougli  the  ex- 
pression, lofty — haughty,  even — unques- 
tionably was.  As  for  Kate,  she  had  seen 
too  few  faces  in  life  to  have  forgotten  any 
one  of  them.  They  were  like  the  books  she 
had  read,  too  remarkable  not  to  be  rcmeni- 
bcrcd.  S!ic  knew  him,  and  knew  well 
the  very  hour  and  the  very  spot  in  which 
first  she  savf  him. 

Either  Grenfell  had  not  heard  the  name 
O'Hara  well,  or  had  not  connected  it  with 
the  past ;  very  possible  he  had  not  heard  it 
ever  before,  for  it  suggested  nothing  to  him  ; 
still  her  features  continued  to  puzzle  him  ; 
tlirough  all,  however,  was  lie  enough  man 
of  the  world  to  conceal  any  show  of  this  ; 
and,  as  he  sat  down  beside  the  sofa  where 
she  sat,  opened  the  usual  commonplaces  of 
first  acquaintance.  He  spoke  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  charming  scenery,  especially 
around  Dalradcrn,  which  was  all  new  to 
him  ;  '^'for  lam  ashamed,"  added  he,  "  to 
own  I  know  more  of  Switzerland  than  I  do 
of  Wales,  Perhaps  in  this,  mademoiselle  is 
a  defaulter  like  myself  ?  " 

Here  Avas  a  question  adroitly  insinuated, 
to  induce  what  might  lead  to  some  dis- 
closure as  to  whence  she  came,  or  v.'here 
she  had  been, 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  mountains,"  said 
she,  as  if  mistaking  his  question, 

''Ladies  are  the  less  selfish  in  their  love 
of  scenery,"  resumed  he,  with  a  little  smile, 
"that  they  do  not  connect  mountains  Avith 
grouse  shooting.  Now,  I'm  afraid  a  man, 
in  his  admiration  for  the  hill-side  and  the 
ljeather,has  some  lurking  dreams  about  deer- 
stalking, and  in  the  highland  'tarn'  his 
thoughts  invariably  run  on  ten  pound  trout, " 

"That  is  the  practical  side  by  which 
men  assert  their  superiority,  I  believe  ; 
but  perhaps  they  mistake  occasionally ;  I 
suspect  they  do,  at  least." 

"You  mean  that  Avomen  hav-e  the  quality 
also?" 

"I fancy  that  women  arc  not  so  prone  to 
parade  this  egotism,"  said  she,  with  a 
slight  flashing  of  the  eye, 

' '  That  may  mean  something  very  severe," 
said  he,  laughing. 


"  In  Avhieh  case  I  could  not  have  said 
Avhat  I  intended." 

Though  this  Avas  said  apologetically, 
there  was  a  saucy  defiance  in  her  look 
that  declared  anything  rather  than  ajiology. 
'•  Your  remark,"  said  he,  "reminds  me  of 
an  Irish  squire  I  heard  of,  Avho,  Avanting  to 
get  rid  of  the  charge  in  his  pistol,  fired  it 
out  of  the  Avindow  into  a  croAvd,  saying,  '  I 
hope  it  won't  hurt  any  of  you  ! '  Have  you 
been  in  Ireland,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  next  to  nothing  of  Ireland  ; 
far  too  little  to  have  caught  up,  as  you  in- 
fer, any  traits  of  her  nationality." 

There  Avas  not  the  slightest  tremor  in  her 
A'oice,  nor  change  in  her  color  as  she  spoke, 
though  Grenfell  watched  her  with  more — 
far  more — intentness  than  he  Avas  aware  of 
or  Avould  have  permitted  himself  to  bestoAV, 
if  he  had  knoAvn  it, 

"  I  know  A'ery  little  of  the  green  island 
myself,"  said  he.  "  I  once  made  a  yacht- 
ing excursion  with  a  friend  to  the  Avest — 
the  same  friend  to  Avhom  I  am  now  indebt- 
ed for  the  honor  of  knowing  you." 

Kate's  cheek  groAV  crimson  ;  she  had 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and 
fancied  that  they  referred  to  his  meeting 
her  first  in  Vyner's  company,  and  not  to 
his  possession  of  Vyner's  Cottage, 

"  AYill  you  let  me  present  my  friends — 
Mr.  Ladarelle,  Mr,  Adol])hus  Ladarelle, 
Mr,  Grenfell?"  said  Sir  Within,  at  this 
critical  moment,  "and  then,  if  you  will 
give  mademoiselle  your  arm,  we  Avill  go  to 
dinner," 

It  required  all  the  practised  tact  and 
consummate  skill  in  such  matters  of  Sir 
Within's  to  carry  through  that  day's  din- 
ner, 

Kate  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  the  elder  Lad- 
arelle very  little  ;  the  younger  was  evidently 
bent  on  finding  out  Avho  Grenfell  Avas, 
Avhat  Avere  his  clubs,  his  houses,  and  his 
associates  ;  and  Grenfell,  not  at  all  unused 
to  such  assaults  of  curiosity,  rei^elled  them 
by  a  cold  and  distant  politeness,  Avhich 
gave  little  aid  to  table-talk.  So  that  on  the 
old  envoy  was  throAvn  all  the  burden  of  the 
entertainment. 

Where  men  imagine  that  in  supplying  the 
material  wants  of  humanity  they  have 
amply  fulfilled  the  part  between  host  and 
guest,  and  that  when  the  viands  are  good, 
and  the  wine  exquisite,  the  Avhole  responsi- 
bility is  satisfied,  it  will  seem  that  Sir 
Within's  fears  and  anxieties  were  not  all 
reasonable  ;  but  this  was  not  his  theory, 
I  At  a  grand  dinner,  a  state  occasion,  a  certain 
j  dulness  was  a  part  of  the  solemnity,  and 
j  full-dress  liveries  and  gold  dishes  were  the 
1  natural  accompaniments  of  dreariness  and 
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display  ;  but  a  little  dinner  meant  a  clioice 
party,  a  selected  few,  bound  to  bring  with 
them  their  faculties  at  the  brightest ;  not 
sharpening  tlieir  wits  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
ercise, like  an  unruly  orchestra  tuning  tlieir 
instruments  when  they  should  be  playing, 
but  ready  to  start  off  at  score.  AVhat  a  blank 
disappointment  was  here  !  The  few  sallies 
that  relieved  the  dulness  came  from  the 
younger  Ladarelle,  and  were  neither  attic  in 
themselves,  or  quite  unquestionable  in  point 
of  taste  ;  and  when  they  arose  to  take  their 
cotfee,  the  feeling  was  rather  gratification 
that  so  much  of  weariness  had  been  got 
over,  and  a  hope  that  there  was  not  much 
more  to  come. 

"I  shall  want  you  to  sing,  ma  mie ;  I 
see  you  won't  talk,"  whispered  Sir  Within 
to  Kate,  as  he  drew  near  her. 

^^JSTo,  sir;  I  have  a  headache.  I  shall 
go  and  lie  down." 

"That  is  about  as  much  of  her  com- 
pany as  she  has  vouchsafed  us  since  we 
have  been  here,"  said  Ladarelle  the  younger 
to  Greufcll,  as  they  stood  together  in  a 
window- 

"  Is  she  haughty  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"Vain  I  should  take  her  to  be,  eh  ?" 

^'I  don't  know." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  whispered  Grenfell,  in 
the  confidential  tone  he  knew  liow  to  as- 
sume with  younger  men. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  either,"  said  La- 
darelle. "  The  old  fellow  says  his  ward  ; 
but  I'd  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  these  days 
he  should  say  his  wife." 

"Why,  he's  seventy." 

*'  Seventy-six — seventy-six  !  but  he'd  like 
to  fancy  he  was  eight-and-thirty. " 

"A  natural  sort  of  self-delusion  in  its 
way,"  said  Grenfell,  carelessly.  "He'd be 
wrong  to  marry,  though." 

"  I  believe  you  ;  and  very  hard  on  me, 
too." 

"  How  do  you  mean  on  you  ?" 

"Because  the  estate  comes  to  me;  but 
he  can  charge  it  with  a  settlement  if  he 
marries  ;  that's  what  I  call  hard.  I>on't 
you  ?  " 

Grenfell  had  no  time  to  resolve  the 
question,  for  Sir  Within  had  already 
come  over  to  propose  a  laibber  at  whist, 
a  party  to  which,  as  an  old  member  of 
Graham's,  his  appetite  was  not  whetted 
as  young  Ladarelle  whispered,  "  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  Avhist ;  old  AVardle  re- 
vokeSj  and  my  father  never  i)ays  if  he 
loses  !'" 

"  Come  over  and  dine  witii  me  to-mor- 
row," said  Grenfell ;  "it  will  not  be  more 
dreary  than  this." 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A    NEW    FRIENDSHIP. 

"  What  a  snug  place  you  have  here  ; 
it's  as  pretty  as  paint,  too,"  said  Mr.  Adol- 
phus  Ladarelle,  as  he  lounged  into  the  Cot- 
tage, a  few  minutes  after  the  time  named 
for  dinner. 

"It  is  not  mine  ;  I  am  only  here  on  suf- 
ferance. It  belongs  to  Sir  Gervais  Vyncr," 
said  Grenfell. 

"  Not  the  Vyner  who  sat  for  Holstead  ?" 

"The  same." 

"  And  the  man  who  bought  Cloudsley's 
yacht  Carintlna,  and  then  exchanged  her 
for  the  Meteor,  that  won  the  Cowes  cup 
two  years  ago,"  continued  Grenfell,  who 
was  watching  the  altered  expression  of  the 
other's  face,  as  he  learned  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  one  so  closely  allied  in  intimacy 
with  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  ;  for 
though  the  Ladarelles  were  rich  people  and 
well  placed  in  society,  Vyner  moved  in  a 
set,  and  associated  with  a  class,  quite  apart 
from  and  above  them. 

"  I  never  met  Vyner,"  said  Ladarelle, 
carelessly. 

"  He  is  the  man  I  am  most  intimate 
vv^ith  in  the  world.  AVe  chummed  together 
at  Cambridge,  travelled  together,  and 
would  have  stood  side  by  side  in  public 
life  together,  if  I  had  not  been  too  in- 
dolent to  fag  at  official  drudgery.  But 
here  comes  dinner  :  "  and  taking  his  guest's 
arm,  he  led  him  away  literally  captive — so 
completely  was  he  overcome  by  the  news 
that  he  was  dining  with  the  great  Sir  Ger- 
vais Vyner's  dearest  friend  and  oldest  com- 
panion. 

Now,  though  the  Ladarelles  were  not  in 
tliat  class  to  which  Grenfell  aspired,  and 
with  whom  he  hoped  one  day  to  see  him- 
self, they  were  on  the  direct  road  to  it. 
They  occupied  what  represented  an  inter- 
mediate territory,  through  which  he  must 
pass ;  and  he  set  himself  patiently  to 
cultivate  their  good  opinion — secretly 
cherishing  the  hope  that  a  time  would 
come  when  he  could  alford  to  be  indifferent 
to  it. 

The  dinner  was  exquisite ;  and  young 
Ladarelle  enjoyed,  not  alone  the  good 
cheer,  but  the  freedom  of  being  alone  with 
one  to  Avhoni  he  could  talk  without  any  re- 
serve. 

"You  don't  half  know  what  a  charity 
you've  done,"  said  he,  "in  asking  me  here 
to-day.  That  dreary  old  place  was  killing 
me.  My  governor  is  not  what  people  call 
jolly.  Old  Sir  Within  is  about  the  greatest 
prig  I  ever  met ;  and  as  for  the  ward,  she 
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is  either  in.-;uffer:i1)ly  impertinent,  or  down- 1 
right  underbred." 

"  She  is  cxeeedingly  beautiful,  however,"  i 
Siiid  Grenfell,  smiling.  I 

"At    times — yes;  I'll  not  dispute  that.  | 
Bat  she  has  a  something  half  sapercilious, 
half  silly,   occasionally,  that  I  don't  like. 
Do  you  think  her  clever  ?" 

"■  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  never 
met  her  till  yesterday.  Old  AVardle  de- 
clares that  there  never  was  her  ecfaal — that 
slie  learns  whatever  she  likes,  without  any 
labor ;  but  it's  easy  enough  to  understand 
infatuation  at  his  age,  and  he  does  seem  to 
admire  her  vastly,"  said  Grenfell,  slowly. 

"I'd  say  the  old  fellow  was  madly  in 
love  with  her,  if  the  idea  was  not  too  ab- 
surd ;  not  that  it  would  be  a  laughing  mat- 
tor  for  me,  though — very  far  from  it." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  told  you  last  night,  that  if  he  were 
to  marry  he  can  charge  the  estate  with  a 
settlement.  But  that's  not  the  whole  of 
it.     Sir  Hugh  Rivers  says  that,  if  he  should 

have  a  direct  heir 0,  yes — it's  all  very 

fine  laughing  ;  but  the  world  has  seen  some 
such  cases." 

"Very  true,"  said  Grenfell;  "and  wo 
all  know  what  Lord  Stowell  said  of  them." 

"I  know  nothing  about  Lord  Stowell ; 
but  I  know  this,  that  it's  no  pleasant  thing 
to  think  there's  a  flaw  in  what  one  was 
once  sure  of.  I  used  to  fancy  myself  as 
much  the  owner  of  Dalradern  as  though 
Sir  Within  Wardle  was  only  a  tenant." 

"  I  scarcely  think,  if  I  was  in  your  place, 
I'd  fret  myself  about  the  contingency  you 
speak  of,"  said  Grenfell. 

"  I'll  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  fret  about 
it.  I  don't  exactly  do  that ;  but  it  worries 
me  in  certain  ways. " 

"I  understand,"  said  Grenfell;  "it 
makes  the  Jews  more  difiicult  to  deal  with 
— more  captious  about  post  obits." 

"  You  have  it  exactly.  That  fellow  Joel 
— I  can't  imagine  liow  he  came  at  it — said 
to  me  t'other  day,  '  I  don't  like  my  security, 
Mr.  Dolly ;  it  ain't  Avhat  I  used  to  think  it 
was.'  And  what  do  you  think  lam  paying 
him  all  the  time  ?  " 

"Ten — perhaps  fifteen — per  cent." 

"Guess  again." 

"  Twenty  ? — surely  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five ?  " 

"'  Forty — ay,  forty  per  cent. !  And  when 
I  was  let  in  so  heavily  last  May  on  Gram- 
pus, I  stood  for  the  whole  of  Cloudsley's 
lot,  old  Joel  refused  to  renew  under  sixty 
per  cent. !  He  even  threatened  he'd  go  \\x> 
to  Leadenhall  Street  and  have  a  talk  with 
my- governor." 

*"  Which  might  not  have  been  2)leasant." 


"  I  believe  you.  The  governor  has  only 
to  know  that  I've  been  betting  in  the  ring 
to  scratch  my  name  out  of  the  bank  to- 
morrow, and  cut  me  oil  root  and  branch. 
You  haven't  an  idea  what  these  old  '  dons ' 
in  the  banking  world  think  of  what  they 
call  'the  house.'  When  my  father  speaks 
of  'the  house,'  he  means  something  that 
represents  the  honor  of  all  the  Ladarelles 
— not  alone  since  Adam,  but  the  unborn 
partners  that  are  to  discount  and  keep  de- 
posits for  centuries  to  come.  Maybe  you 
have  not  mixed  with  these  sort  of  people  ?" 

"  Very  little  ;  but  I  have  heard  tell  of  their 
prejudices,"  said  Grenfell,  with  the  very 
faintest  tinge  of  color  in  his  cheek  as  he 
spoke. 

"That's  just  what  my  governor  is.  Af- 
ter the  bank  comes  the  monarchy  with 
him  ;  so  that  you  see  I  must  be  cautious." 

"  I  know  something  of  Master  Joel.  It 
is  rather  his  interest  to  stand  well  with  me  ; 
and,  if  you  like,  I  will  just  give  him  a 
gentle  hint  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  create 
any  disturbance." 

"  Oh,  would  you  ?  By  Jove  !  I'll  take 
it  as  a  great  service  to  me.  The  fact  is, 
I've  been  going  it  rather  fast.  Hawkshaw 
Met  me  in  '  pretty  heavily  on  '  Caithness,' 
and  then  Blundcn,  as  you  know,  levanted  ; 
so  that  our  last  settling  day  was  rather  a 
dark  morning  to  me." 

"Have  you  any  other  crcditoi-s  than 
Joel  ?  " 

"  ISiothing  very  heavy.    I  owe  Davis " 

"  Grog  ?  " 

"Yes — Grog  Davis.  I  owe  him  about 
two  thousand  ;  but  he  never  presses.  Grog's 
a  gentleman  in  that  respect.  It's  only 
when  a  fellow  'hums'  and  'hahs' about 
whether  the  thing  was  all  square  or  not ; 
that's  what  Grog  won't  stand  a  moment. 
He'll  insist  on  his  money  then  ;  and,  what's 
more,  he'll  have  a  shot  at  you  too,  if  he 
can  get  it." 

"Yes,  but  he'll  have  liis  money  first. 
I  never  heard  of  Grog  Davis  shooting  at  a 
solvent  debtor  yet." 

"  You  know  him,  that's  plain  enough,"' 
said  D(jlly,  laughing. 

"  Who  could  have  been  about  town  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  not  know  him? 
I  rather  like  him  too." 

"  So  do  I,"  cried  Ladarelle,  eagerly,  and 
as  though  it  relieved  his  heart  of  a  weight 
to  make  the  confession.  "  Say  what  they 
will  of  Grog  Davis,  he's  a  fellow  to  do  a 
right  good-natured  thing ;  and  as  for  ad- 
vice, there's  not  a  man  in  the  clubs  I'd  as 
soon  go  to  as  to  him." 

''  He  has  a  deal  of  worldly  wit,  that's 
.  certain." 
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"  A)^  and  he  has  more.  He  knows  the 
exact  way  to  treat  every  one.  I've  seen 
him  go  up  and  take  the  Duke  of  Dullworth 
by  the  arm  just  as  familiarly  as  you'd  take 
me." 

'•  Yes,  when  the  Duke  wanted  liim;  lie 
miglit  do  that." 

Dolly  jtaused  for  some  minutes,  and 
seemed  to  reflect.  He  was,  indeed,  reflect- 
ing and  considering  with  himself  whether 
he  would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
tell  Grcufcll  all — everything  that  he  had 
on  his  nliud,  and  everything  that  he  had 
done  in  consequence.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared to  have  formed  his  decision;  and 
pushing  liis  ghiss  from  before  him,  he 
leaned  his  arm  on  the  table,  and  addressed 
Grenfell  in  a  voice  of  most  confidential 
meaning. 

*' I  wrote  to  Grog  since  I  came  here," 
said  he,  significantly.  "I  told  him  all 
about  old  Wardle,  and  as  much  as  I  could 
make  out  about  his  ward.  It  Avasn't  much; 
but  I  added  whatever  I  suspected,  and  I 
asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  answered 
me  by  the  same  post." 

*'  And  what   did  he  say  ?"  asked  Gren- 
fell, for  the  other  liad  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
'•I  only  got  the  letter  as  I  stepped  into 
the  carriage,  and  glanced  my  eye  over  it. 
Shall  I  read  it  for  you?  It's  very  sliort." 
'•  Read  it  then,  Ijy  all  means." 
"Here  it  is,"  said  he,  producing  a  very 
square-shaped  sheet  of  j)aper,  with  a  large 
seal  of  coarse  wax  attached,  evidence  tlmt 
it  had  not  been  encased  in  an  envelope. 

*'  '  Dear  Dol  !  '—That's  his  way,  he'd 
be  intimate  with  his  Eoyal  Highness — 
*  Dear  Dol,  your  note  was  writ  like  one  of 
the  queries  to  BelVs  Life,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  I  answer  it.     The  old  cove  means  to 

marry  her '    Eh,  what  ?  " 

"I  did  not  speak  ;  go  on." 
"  *  The  old  cove  means  to  marry  her,  and 
cut  you  out  of  the  estate,  just  as  Tom 
Barkely  was  done  by  Rixley  Drummond — 
only  that  Tom  was  offered  the  girl  first,  and 
wouldn't  have  her.'  " 

''He's  all  right  there.  Tom  Barkely's 
obstinacy  cost  him  about  sixteen  thousand 
a  year,  and  sent  him  out  to  India  as  a 
major  in  a  marching  regiment,"  said  Gren- 
fell.    ''Goon." 

"  '  Tins  is  my  opinion  ' — he  puts  two  n's 
to  opinion,  and  it  makes  it  read  all  the 
more  stubborn — 'and  as  for  the  remedy. 
Master  Dolly,  all  I  can  say  is,  there  ain't 
two  ways  ;ib(mt  it — there  ain't  two  Avays 
about  it,'"  repeated  Ladarelle,  slowly,  and 
as  though  weighing  each  word  as  he  uttered 
it.  "  Now,  will  you  tell  me,  what  does  he 
mean  by  that  'i  " 


I      "  Read  it  over  again." 

"  '  This  is  my  opinion  ;  and  as  for  the 
!  remedy,  Master  Dolly,  there  ain't  two  ways 
'about  it.— Yours,  C.  D.'" 
I  Grenfell  took  the  letter  from  the  other's 
i  hand,  and  pored  over  it  in  silence  for  sev- 
eral minutes  ;  then,  leisurely  folding  it,  he 
laid  it  down  on  the  table. 

"  How  do  you  understand  him  ?  "  asked 
Ladarelle  again. 

"  It's  not  very  easy  to  understand  Avhat 
he  says  here;  though,  if  the  words  had  been 
spoken  instead  of  written,  I  suspect  I  could 
have  come  at  the  meaning. " 

"  '  There  ain't  two  ways  about  it,'  "  re- 
peated Dolly,  moodily,  "and  why  not  say 
which  is  the  one  Avay  ?  That  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose." 

"It's  one  of  two  things,  evidently  ;  either 
you  are  to  get  rid  of  Sir  Within,  or  his 
ward.  Grog  is  not  a  very  scruimlous  fel- 
low ;  but  though  he  would  poison  a  horse 
he  had  laid  ]ieavily  against  for  the  Derby, 
I  don't  think  he'd  go  so  far  in  the  case  of 
an  old  diplomatist.  It  remains,  then,  to 
be  seen  Avhat  is  to  be  done  with  the  ward  ; 
he  probably  means  you  should  carry  her 
off  yourself." 

"  Perhaps  she  wouldn't  come  ;  if  she  has 
designs  on  Sir  Within,  it's  almost  certain 
she  would  not." 

Grenfell  made  no  answer,  but  sat  lost  in 
thought  for  some  minutes,  when  he  said  : 
"  Yes  ;  that's  what  Grog  advises  ;  his  cal- 
culation is,  that  this  old  man's  infatuation, 
which,  uninterfered  with,  would  have  led 
him  into  a  foolish  marriage,  will,  if  it  be 
crossed  and  thwarted,  as  certainly  break 
him  dov/n  and  kill  him." 

"  Men  don't  die  of  these  things  ! " 
"  Not  men  like  you  and  me,  certainly ; 
but  there  is  a  time  of  life  when  existence 
is  held  on  a  very  frail  tenure ;  and,  at  that 
time,  a  mere  hope  extinguished  serves  to 
crusli  a  vitality." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  he'd  take  it 
so  much  to  heart  ?  " 

"I  know  too  little  of  him  to  give  an 
opinion.  When  I  have  seen  him  some  half- 
dozen  times  more,  and  seen,  besides,  some- 
thing of  his  manner  towards  her,  I  might 
risk  a  guess,  i)erhaps." 

"  If  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  '  stood  in ' 
for  the  double  event — that  is,  to  stop  her 
marriage  and  succeed  to  the  estate  at  once 
—I  almost  think  I'd  doit." 

"Yes,"  said  Grenfell,  after  another 
pause,  "this  must  be  what  Grog  alludes  to, 
as  the  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter." 


"  She'd  insist  on  marriage, 
said  Dolly,  in  a  sulky  tone, 


suppose 


p« 
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*' Of  course  she  would."  i 

*'  That's  a  bit  of  a  bore.  I  liad  not  cal- 
culated on  such  a  step  for  these  six  or  eight 
years  yet.  Then  tliere's  another  thing  to 
be  thought  of  :  my  governor,  avIio  naturally 
Avill  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  ste]),  is 
sure  to  be  outrageous  at  it.  All  that  he 
will  recognize  will  be  the  very  thnig  he 
most  despises  in  the  world — a  love  nuitch." 

•'  Could  lie  not  be  brought  to  see  a  much 
more  valid  reason  for  this  match  ?  Don't 
you  think  the  matter  could  be  placed 
before  him  in  such  a  light  that  he  must  ac- 
cept that  view  ?  " 

"No.  I  know  him  better.  1  could  tell 
you  at  once  what  he'd  say." 

"  And  what  Avould  it  be  ?  " 

*•  He'd  say  :  '  If  she  must  be  got  out  of 
the  way  and'  married  off,  get  some  hard-up 
Bub  who  can't  pay  his  mess  debts,  or  wants 
to  lodge  a  few  hundreds  for  the  next 
vacancy  ;  or  find  some  Irish  squire.'  My 
governor  always  thinks  an  Irishman  is 
ready  for  anything  but  paying  his  debts. 
*  He'd  marry  her  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
down.'  That's  what  my  governor  would 
liit  on,  without  taking  five  minutes  to 
think  of  it. " 

"What  if  slie  would  not  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement  ?  " 

"  That's  as  it  might  be.  You'll  not  find 
my  governor  giving  any  one  credit  for  a 
gtrong  will  but  himself.  He  reasons  out 
every  question  his  own  way,  and  never  sus- 
pects the  mere  possibility  of  opposition." 

"'  That  may  do  in  the  bank,  perhaps, 
where  none  can  gainsay  him." 

"  He'll  tell  you  it  does  just  as  well  in  the 
world  at  large  ;  and  he'll  point  to  himself 
as  the  best  proof  of  the  system." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  your  father  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  the  young  lady  her- 
self ;  she,  I  take  it,  has  a  will  of  her  own, 
also  ;  and  the  matter  would  probably  be  well 
debated." 

"  She'd  have  no  chance  with  my 
governor. " 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  she  could  hold  her  own  in 
an  argument  that  touched  her  interest." 

"You  know  more  of  her  than  I  do.  She 
spoke  to  you,  to  me  she  barely  condescended 
a  few  words.  No  more  wine,  tlianks.  I 
must  be  tliinking  of  the  road.  I  have  got 
old  Sir  Withm's  horses,  and  the  coachman 
tells  me  tliey  have  never  been  out  after 
sunset  for  the  last  four  years,  and  if  they 
get  cold  now  it  may  cost  liim  his  place." 

"  Why  not  come  over  and  stop  here,  it 
might  bore  you  less  than  yonder  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  delighted  ;  I  could  ask 
nothing  better ;  but  I  am  supposed  to  be 


down  here  on  business.  My  governor  is 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are 
going  on.  He  says  Sir  Within  has  cut 
down  too  much  timber,  and  he  has  taken 
renewals  for  leases  he  had  no  right  to  grant, 
and  what  with  his  tanks,  and  fish-ponds, 
and  river-gods,  he  has  left  two  mills  with- 
out a  drop  of  water." 

"Tell  him,  with  my  compliments,  Sir 
Within  Wardle  will  do  worse  than  all 
these." 

"  You  mean  about  that  girl  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  That's  what  Grog  says,  but  I  dare  not 
quote  him  to  the  governor.  Tell  me,  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  my  telling  him 
that  this  was  yoiir  opinion  ?  " 

"I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  known 
to  your  father,  and  a  mere  surmise  of  mine 
would  carry  no  weight  with  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I  fancy  he  rather 
took  a  liking  to  you  last  night.  What  did 
you  do  at  Avhist  ?  " 

"  Lost  a  few  half-crowns." 

"Ah,  that  accounts  for  it  all.  He  said 
at  breakfast  this  morning,  that  though  you 
held  only  indifferent  cai'ds,  you  played  with 
perfect  composure,  and  it  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  play  with  you.  With  a  few 
nights'  ill  luck  you'll  stand  high  in  his 
favor,  I  promise  you." 

"It  is  a  cheap  friendship  after  all,"  said 
Grenfell,  laughing. 

"  Yes.  You  may  have  it  for  five  i)Ounds, 
but  I  doubt  greatly  if  you  could  re-sell  it 
for  as  many  sliillings." 

"  Make  use  of  my  favor,  therefore,  Avliile 
it  lasts,  and,  if  nothing  ])revent,  come  and 
dine  here  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said 
Grenfell. 

"  Agreed.  Here  come  the  fat  coach- 
horses  ;  see  how  they  heave  their  flanks, 
only  coming  round  from  the  stable-yard. 
I  tell  you,  Grenfell,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper, 
"  there  will  be  a  great  sale  of  stock  at 
Dalradern  one  of  these  days  ;  and  there's  a 
lot  I'll  certainly  not  give  orders  to  have 
bought  in.     Good-night — good-night." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A   WOODLAND  RIDE. 

It  was  only  at  intervals  that  the  sun's 
rays  pierced  the  leafy  shade  of  a  long  valley 
in  the  woods  at  Dalradern,  where  Sir 
Within  and  his  ward  were  riding.  The 
tall  beech-trees,  which  stood  like  the 
columns  of  a  gigantic  cathedral,  were  met 
and  interwoven  above  so  densely,  that  the 
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liffht  struggled  with  difficulty  through  the 
foliage,  and  fell  in  fanciful  patches  on  the 
smooth  turf  beneath. 

With  noiseless  tread  tlie  liorses  moved 
over  that  even  turf,  so  that  when  the  riders 
Avere  not  speaking,  not  a  sound  l)roke  tlie 
stillness,  excei)t  the  rich  carol  of  the  black- 
bird, or  the  deep-voiced  cooing  of  the 
wood-])igeon. 

Sir  Within  rode  his  strong  dark-l)rown 
short-legged  cob,  a  beast  of  grave  and  dig- 
nified deportment,  never  startled  nor  sur- 
prised by  the  fretful  and  uneasy  perform- 
ances of  the  mettlesome  animal  at  his  side, 
and  whose  natural  hot  temper  was  alter- 
nately chafed  and  caressed  at  the  fancy  of 
his  rider ;  for  it  was  her  pleasure  to  be 
eternally  correcting  some  imaginary  fault, 
or  teaching  some  new  accomplishment. 
Now,  it  was  his  neck  that  wanted  plasticity  ; 
now,  he  bore  a  little  too  heavily  on  the  hand  ; 
now,  the  off-shoulder  was  a  thought  too 
prominent  in  his  canter  ;  or,  more  vexatious 
than  these,  he  would  respond  to  a  touch  of 
the  spur  by  a  sharp  switch  of  tlie  tail — a 
breach  of  good  breeding  she  could  not  tol- 
erate. 

Firmly  seated  on  an  animal  that  defied 
all  sympathy  in  these  mettlesome  feats.  Sir 
Within  had  ample  time  to  admire  the  ex- 
quisite grace  witli  which  she  rode.  It  was 
indeed  the  very  perfection  of  the  accord  be- 
tween horse  and  rider,  which  makes  the 
spectator  unable  to  say  to  which  of  the  two 
he  yields  the  ]xalm  of  excellence.  No  bound 
nor  spring  ever  took  her  unawares  ;  and 
when  the  animal  seemed  half  mad  witli  ex- 
citement, the  graceful  caress  she  stooped  to 
bestoAV  appeared  to  subdue  him  like  a 
charm. 

"  Why  are  you  so  grave,  my  dear  Gardy  ? 
You  told  me  you  should  be  yourself  again 
Avhen  that  tiresome  man  was  gone,  and 
now  he's  ofp— thank  Heaven  for  it!— but 
you  look  so  depressed  and  dispirited  as  if 
you  had  not  yet  tasted  the  relief." 

**  True,  ma  mie,  quite  true.  I  have  not 
quite  convinced  myself  that  we  are  free  of 
him.  His  son,  however,  remains,  and  is  to 
stay  till  next  Aveek." 

'*'  Yes,  but  how  little  we  see  of  him. 
Your  kind  neighbor,  Mr.  Grenfell,  has  him 
almost  every  day  at  dinner." 

"For  which  I  owe  him  all  my  gratitude." 

"I  take  it,  Mr.  Grenfell  invites  him  to 
please  himself.  He  is  very  lonely  yonder 
at  the  Cottage.  He  says  he  has  made  no 
acquaintances,  and  I  suppose  that  even  Mr. 
Adolphus  Ladarelle  is  better  than  solitude 
— not  that  I  should  think  so  myself." 

"  But  you  show  that  too  plainly,  ma  mie. 
There  are  no  feelings  we  ought  so  strictly 


to  control,  so  far  as  the  manifestations  go, 
as  our  distastes  to  people  in  society." 
"I  think  he  bates  vie." 
"That  would  be  impossible,  child.     He 

I  may  be   afraid   of  your  wit ;  he   may  not 

■  like  to  encounter  your  repartee  ;  he  may 
feel,  and  not  uni-easonably,  that  be  does  not 
stand  high  in  your  favor,  and  this  may  im- 
part a  degree  of  constraint  to  his  manner." 

i      "  I  have  not  seen  the  constraint,  sir,  but 

,  I  have  the  dislike,  and  it  was  so  perfectly 

I  mutual,  I  was  glad  of  it." 

i  "  Another  mistake,  ma  chere,  and  a  great 
mistake.  The  peo])le  Avho  really  like  us 
need    no    caressing.     The    blandishments 

I  should  be  all  reserved  for  the  doubtful — 
just  as  we  administer  cordials  to  the  weak." 

I      "I  do  my  best,  sir,  but  I  own  I  do  not 

!  approach  it  with  a  good  grace.  Do  you 
really  wish  me  to  become  a  favorite  with 

!  this  young  gentleman  ?" 

I  "^Nay,  ma  mie,  you  go  too  far.  Your 
nature  is  like  a  pendulum,  that  swings  if  it 
be  but  breathed  on.     1  did  not  say  so  much 

',  as  that.  I  simply  meant  that  I  should 
prefer  if  he  Avere  to  carry  aAvay  from  us  a 

I  pleasant  impression  of  his  visit.  His  father 
and  I  have  had  some  discussions  of  a  kind 
I  cannot  easily  forget.  In  a  Icng  life  of 
affairs,  I  have  not  met  one,  no,  not  one, 
Avho  carries  the  virtue  of  candor  to  the 
pitch  of  my  respected  relative,  or  who  im- 
parts home  truths  with  a  more  telling  sin- 
cerity. " 

"  Well,  sir,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  I 
am  to  captivate  Mr.  Ladarelle,  but  not  to 
fall  in  loA'C  with  him." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  there 
was  not  such  a  v/ord  as  love  dropped  in  the 
entire  discussion.  I  have  told  you  that 
Avith  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  elder  Mr.  Ladarelle  and  myself  it  would 
be  as  well  if  a  kindlier  sentiment  connected 
me  Avith  the  young  man.  We  shall  proba- 
bly have  matters  to  discuss  to  Avhicli  each  of 
us  ought  to  bring  all  the  courtesy  in  his 
power." 

"  Who  cut  down  the  large  elm,  Gardy  ?  " 
cried  she,  suddenly,  pointing  to  a  clearing 
in  the  wood,  Avhere  a  gigantic  trunk  had 
just  been  felled. 

"  It  Avas  I,  ma  chere.  I  ordered  it ;  in- 
tending to  make  a  vista  yonder,  so  that  we 
should  see  the  great  tower ;  but  Mr,  La- 
darelle has  stopped  me  with  a  ]irotest,  and 
as  I  abhor  a  laAvsuit,  I  think  I  shall  sub- 
mit." 

"Just  watch  how  the  Cid  Avill  take  the 
timber  ;  he's  glorious  over  a  stump." 

"  Kate — my  dear  Kate — it's  too  high  ; 
don't  do  it.  Gome  back,  I  entreat ;  I  order 
you  to  come  back  !"  cried  he,  as  she  dashed 
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into  the  open,  and  with  her  horse  beauti- 
fully in  hand,  cantered  him  at  the  tree. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  seeming  carelessness 
of  lier  hand — for  horses  have  an  instinct 
rarely  deceptive  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
rider — perhaps  a  mere  cai)rice,  but  the  Cid 
swerved  as  he  came  ui)  and  refused  the  leap. 

The  bare  thought  of  such  rebellion  raised 
the  girl's  temper  at  once.  She  Avhecled  him 
suddenly  round,  and  rode  back  about  fifty 
yards,aud  then  facing  him  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  tree,  she  dashed  towards  it 
in  speed. 

"  I  command  you — I  order  you  to  come 
back  !  "  screamed  Sir  Within  ;  but  she 
lieeded  nothing,  heard  nothing.  The  horse, 
now  irritated  and  snorting  with  passion, 
came  too  close  before  he  rose  to  the  leap, 
and  though  he  sprung  madly  into  the  air, 
he  touched — a  mere  touch  with  his  fore-leg 
— and  came  tumbling  over,  head-foremost, 
to  the  opposite  side,  with  his  rider  beneath 
him. 

Sir  Within  had  covered  his  eyes  with  one 
Iiand,  not  to  see  her  take  the  leajD,  and  he 
remained  thus  for  a  few  seconds,  waiting 
to  hear  her  voice  and  the  tramp  of  her 
horse  as  she  Joined  him.  At  last  he  re- 
moved his  hand  and  looked  around.  She 
was  not  to  be  seen.  He  cried  her  name — he 
screamed  it  in  his  agony. 

"  This  way  ! "  cried  she  ;  "  I'm  not  hurt 
— don't  be  frightened — come  and  help  me." 

Dismounting,  he  made  through  the  tall 
ferns  and  the  felled  branches  and  soon 
gained  the  spot,  from  which  the  horse  had 
only  now  arisen,  and  stood  trembling  over 
the  fallen  figure  of  the  girh  '^  Oh,  my  life 
— my  darling — my  heart's  dearest,"  cried 
he,  kneeling  down  beside  her;  "tell  me 
you  are  not  crushed — not  injured." 

"  Only  stunned,  Gardy,  nothing  more. 
It  was  all  my  own  fault.  I  rode  him  at 
speed  ;  he  had  no  time  to  gather  himself, 

and  the  martingale "    As   she  spoke, 

her  voice  grew  weak,  she  leaned  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  and  fainted. 

How  did  the  deep  woods  resound  to  that 
poor  old  man's  prayers  and  cries  for  help. 
He  shouted — he  screamed — he  implored  ; 
he  offered  untold  gold  to  him  who  should 
come  to  his  aid.  He  pledged  to  give  half 
of  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  any  who  should 
succor  her.  It  was  by  a  caprice  of  Kate's  ■ 
that  they  rode  without  a  groom,  and  he 
inveighed  against  his  own  folly  now  for 
the  compliance.  Madly  mingling  self  -  re- 
I)roaches  with  his  cries  for  assistance,  he 
grew  at  length  hoarse  and  so  faint  with  his 
efforts,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  sustain 
her  weight.  Just  then  was  it  that  she 
rallied,   and  with    a    plaj^ul   smile   said, 


"  Dear  Gardy,  just   pass  yo 
Cid's  knee.     I  hope  it  is  not 


our  hand  ovei 
ope  It  IS  not  touched." 

'*  What  do  I  care  for  the  horse  ?  are  you 
safe,  my  own  darling — are  you  not  hurt  ?  " 

''Not  in  the  least — I  think  not;  my 
ankle  is  a  little  stiff — a  mere   sprain,  no 

more.     This  shoulder  too There,  don't 

touch  it,  only  help  me  up.  Yes,  of  course, 
I  mean  to  mount  again — do  tell  me  if  his 
knee  is  all  right  ?  " 

''Only  think — without  help — without  a 
servant — not  a  creature  near  us,"  muttered 
he. 

"  Very  dreadful,"  said  she,  with  an  arch 
smile;  "quite  compromising,  I  declare." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  heart  for  a  jest  now  ! " 
said  he,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  assisted 
her  to  rise. 

''  My  sweet  little  horse,"  said  she,  patting 
him  and  throwing  her  arm  round  his  neck. 
''  I  did  treat  you  very  ill — very  ill  indeed. 
It  was  soft  spongy  ground,  too,  and  not 
fair  in  any  way,  and  you  were  not  in  the 
least  to  blame.  Do  you  know,  Gardy,  it 
was  a  mere  bit  of  bark  that  caught  his  foot ; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  not  above  four  feet  high, 
is  it?" 

''I  don't  know — I  don't  care  how  high 
it  is.  It  very  nigh  cost  you  your  life,  and 
cost  me  more  than  I  wish  to  tell ;  "  and  he 
muttered  these  last  words  beneath  his 
breath. 

''  You  have  never  helped  me  to  mount, 
I  think,  Gardy  !  Mind,  now,  don't  touch 
Cid's  bridle  ;  he  won't  bear  it.  Just  give 
me  a  slight  lift — that's  it  ;  thanks  !  Oh. 
how  nice  to  be  on  the  saddle  again  !  If  you 
wouldn't  think  very  ill  of  me,  I'd  ask  a 
favor  ?  " 

"Anything  in  the  whole  world,  ma  mic  ; 
vrhat  is  it  ?  " 

"  Then,  like  a  dear  kind  Gardy,  let  me 
ride  him  at  it  again ;  I'll  do  it  so  quietly 


"  Not  for  a  dukedom — ^not  if  you  went 
on  your  knees  to  beg  it.  I  declare  you  have 
but  little  feeling  in  your  heart  to  ask  it. 
Nay,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that,  mj  sweet 
child  ;  my  head  is  wandering,  and  I  know 
not  what  I  say." 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  tell  of  my  disaster, 
Gardy,"  said  she,  as  they  rode  slowly  along 
towards  home.  "A  fall  brings  one  down 
at  once  to  the  level  of  all  the  people  who 
do  nothing  but  fall.  Don't  smile — I  mean 
simply  what  I  say  as  applied  to  matters  of 
horseflesh,  not  morals — and  promise  you'll 
not  tell  of  me." 

"  The  doctor  must  hear  of  it,  certain- 
ly." 

"No,  Gardy,  111  have  no  doctor." 

"  I  insist  upon  it — you  shall — and  you 
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must,  Kate.  Surely,  when  I  say  it  i.s  for 
my  happiness,  you  will  not  refuse  me." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  i)assing  her 
reins  to  her  right  hand,  she  hiid  her  left 
hand  over  his,  and  so  they  rodo  on  without 
a  word  on  either  side. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  crush  and  a 
tumble  over  a  big  tree  should  make  one  so 
very — very  happy  ;  but  I  declare  to  you, 
Gardy,  I  never  knew  my  heart  so  full  of 
delight  as  at  this  moment.  Tell  mo  what's 
the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

•'  Gratitude  for  your  escape,  ma  mie  :  the 
thankfulness  that  even  the  most  thought- 
less feel  for  preservation  through  danger." 

"  No,  it's  not  that  ;  the  sort  of  ecstasy  I 
feel  is  something  quite  different  from  all 
this.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  peril,  and 
iust  as  little  with  gratitude.  It  has  more 
m  it  of  pride — that's  not  the  word,  but  it 
will  do — of  pride,  then,  that  you  made  so 
much  account  of  me." 

"  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  had  lost 
you  ! "  said  he,  and  his  voice  trembled, 
and  his  very  cheek  shook  with  emotion  as 
he  spoke. 

"  And  would  the  loss  have  been  a  deep 
sorrow — a  very  deep  sorrow  ?  " 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  '^  The  deepest— the 
heaviest  that  could  befall  me  ! " 

"  Was  it  not  worth  a  fall  to  learn  this  ?" 
said  she,  laughingly. 

''Nay,  rather,  will  it  not  teach  you  to 
take  more  care  of  a  life  of  such  consequence 
to  others  ?  " 

"Don't  say  others,  Gardy — say  one  other, 
and  I  am  content,"  As  she  said  this,  she 
drew  her  hand  hurriedly  away,  for  they 
were  already  approaching  the  great  en- 
trance, on  the  terrace  of  which  Grenfell 
and  young  Ladarelle  were  talking  and 
laughing.  "  Mmd,  sir,  not  a  v/ord  of  my 
accident ! "  And  with  this  she  sprang  to 
the  ground  before  he  could  offer  his  hand, 
and  hurrying  up  the  steps,  disappeared 
within  the  building. 

"Won't  you  ask  Grenfell  to  stop  to  din- 
ner, sir?"  whispered  Dolly,  as  Sir  Within, 
after  a  few  cold  commonplaces,  was  about 
to  pass  on. 

"Not  to-day." 

' '  But  I  have  half  done  it  already,  sir. 
It  was  a  great  liberty  on  my  part,  but  I 
blundered  into  it." 

"  Will  you  give  us  your  company  at 
dinner  to-morrow,  Mr.  Grenfell  ?  "  said  Sir 
Within,  without  the  hesitation  of  a  moment. 

Grenfell  accepted,  and,  as  Sir  AVithin 
moved  on,  turning  to  Dolly,  he  said,  "Did 
yon  remark  his  agitation — did  you  notice 
the  embarrassment  of  his  look  and  maimer? 


Take  my  word  for  it,  he  has  made  her  an 
offer." 

"  Do  you  know  it  was  passing  through 
my  mind,  the  very  same  thought ;  for,  as 
they  turned  the  angle  of  the  copse  yonder, 
I  saw  her  snatch  her  hand  ii-om  him," 

"  Come  back  and  dine  Avith  me.  Com- 
mon delicacy  forbids  you  to  spoil  a  tetc-ci- 
Ute." 

"  I  can't  take  the  thing  as  coolly  as  you 
do,  Grenfell.  It's  no  laughing  matter  to 
me." 

"Don't  laugh,  then,  that's  all.  There 
can  be  no  reason,  however,  that  you  should 
not  dine  ;  so  steji  in,  and  let's  be  off." 

"  I  suspect  you  are  right,"  said  Dolly, 
as  they  drove  away.  "  Tlie  old  fool  has 
capped  his  folly.  I  whispered  to  him  to 
ask  you  to  dine." 

"I  heard  you,  and  I  marked  the  eager 
way  he  \)\\t  it  off  till  to-morrow.  His  con- 
fusion got  the  better  of  all  his  tact,  and 
showed  mo  plainly  enough  that  something 
had  occurred  to  excite  him  greatly," 

"She  passed  in,  too,  without  ever  look- 
ing up  ;  she  never  bowed  to  us — did  you 
notice  that  ?  " 

"I  saw  it  all,  and  I  said  to  myself  that 
Master  Dolly's  next  dealings  with  Joel  will 
entail  heavy  sacrifices," 

"  It^s  not  done  yet,"  said  Ladarelle,  with 
an  affected  boldness, 

"No,  nor  need  be  for  some  weeks  to 
come  ;  but  let  us  talk  no  more  of  it  till  we 
have  dined,  Vyner  sent  me  his  cellar-key 
this  morning,  and  we'll  see  if  his  old  wine 
cannot  suggest  some  good  counsel." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SCHEMING. 

They  sat  late  over  their  wine,  and  tell- 
ing the  servants  to  go  to  bed,  Grenfell 
ordered  that  he  should  not  be  called  before 
noon  on  the  next  day. 

According  to  custom,  his  servant  had 
left  his  letters  by  his  bedside,  and  then  re- 
tired noiselessly,  and  without  disturbing 
him.  It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  Grenfell  aAVoke.  The  first  note  he 
opened  was  a  short  one  from  Sir  Within, 
begging  to  excuse  himself  from  the  expect- 
ed happiness  of  receiving  Mr,  Grenfell  that 
day  at  dinner,  as  a  sudden  attack  of  his 
old  enemy,  the  gout,  had  just  laid  him  up 
in  bed.  "If  I  have  only  my  usual  for- 
tune," added  he,  "my  seizure  will  be  a 
brief  one,  and  I  may  soon  again  reckon  on 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here." 
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The  tiding^  of  the  illness  was  corrobo- 
rated by  Grenfeirs  valet,  who  saw  the 
doctor  traveling  to  Dalradern  with  all  the 
speed  of  post-horses. 

The  thought  of  a  courtship  that  ushered 
in  a  fit  of  the  gout  was  just  the  sort  of 
drollery  that  suited  Grenfell's  taste,  and  as 
lie  lay  ho  laughed  in  derision  of  the  old 
man  and  his  schemes  of  future  happiness. 
He  fancied  himself  telling  the  story  at  his 
club,  and  he  dwelt  on  the  opportunity  it 
Avould  afford  to  talk  of  "Wardle"  as  his 
friend — one  whose  eccentricities  ho  had 
therefore  a  perfect  right  to  dish-up  for  the 
amusement  of  all  others. 

"  Take  this,"  said  he,  giving  the  note  to 
his  servant,  "to  Mr.  Ladarelle's  room;" 
and,  fancying  to  himself  the  various  modes 
with  which  that  young  gentleman  would 
con  over  the  intelligence,  he  lay  back  again 
in  his  bed. 

There  was  no  friendship — there  was  no 
reason  for  any — in  the  ap])arent  interest  he 
had  taken  in  Ladarclle.  It  Vv^as  not  of  the 
slightest  moment  to  him  which  of  the  two, 
if  either,  should  marry  Kate  O'Hara,  save 
as  to  with  whom  he  should  stand  best,  and 
be  most  likely  to  be  well  received  by  in  the 
future.  AYere  she  to  marry  Sir  Within, 
the  house  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  closed 
to  him.  The  old  minister  was  too  well 
versed  in  worldly  matters  not  to  cut  off  all 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  **  He's  sure 
either  to  introduce  her  into  life  under  the 
auspices  of  some  of  his  own  high  connec- 
tions, or  to  live  totally  estranged  from  all 
society.  In  either  case  they  are  lost  to  mo. 
Should  she  be  married  to  Ladarelle,  I — as 
the  depositary  of  all  that  was  Secret  in  the 
transaction — I  must  needs  have  my  influ- 
ence. The  house  will  of  necessity  be  open 
to  me,  and  I  shall  make  of  it  what  I  please." 
By  tiiis  last  reflection  Grenfell  summed  up 
wliat  his  experience  of  life  had  largely  sup- 
plied him  with — that  is,  an  inordinate  lik- 
ing for  those  establishments  in  which  a 
large  fortune  is  allied  with  something 
which  disqualifies  the  possessors  from  tak- 
ing their  rightful  position  in  society.  In 
his  estimation,  there  were  no  such  pleasant 
houses  as  those  where  there  was  a  "  screw 
loose,"  either  in  the  conduct,  the  character, 
or  the  antecedents  of  the  owners. 

These  houses  were  a  sort  of  asylum  for 
that  large  nomade  population  of  highly 
amusing  qualities  and  no  characters,  the 
men  who  had  not  "  done"  everything, l)ut 
*^done"  everybody,  and  of  women  still 
more  dubious.  In  these  houses  the  style 
of  living  was  usually  splendid.  Wit  has  a 
Bort  of  natural  affinity  for  good  cookery, 
and   Beauty  knows  all  the   value   of   the 


"  costly  setting  "  which  splendor  confers. 
Last  of  all,  there  was  that  perfect  liberty 
— the  freedom  from  all  the  discipline  of 
correcter  establishments — which  gave  to 
every  guest  some  prerogative  of  a  master. 
You  came  as  you  liked,  went  as  you  liked, 
and  very  often,  too,  introduced  whom  you 
liked.  What  nu)re  could  a  man  do  if  he 
were  the  rightful  owner  ?  Kow,  Grenfell 
was  free  of  many  such  houses,  but  in  none 
was  he  supreme.  There  was  not  one 
wherein  his  authority  was  dominant  and 
his  word  a  law.  This  he  amljitioned  ;  he 
craved  impatiently  for  the  time  he  could 
say  to  the  men  in  his  club,  "  I'll  take  you 
down  with  me  to  Ladarelle's — /'ll  show 
you  some  real  cock  shooting — I'll  give  you 
a  day  or  two  at  Dalradern."  Would  not 
that  be  fame  —  distinction  —  triumph  ? 
Ladarelle,  too,  Avas  a  man  made  by  nature 
for  such  a  part — careless,  extravagant,  sen- 
sual, fond  of  amusement,  without  caring  in 
the  least  for  the  characters  of  those  who 
contributed  towards  it,  and  inherently  vain 
and  open  to  the  coarsest  flattery.  With 
him,  therefore,  Grenfell  anticipated  little 
trouble  ;  with  her  he  was  by  no  means  so 
sure.  She  piizzled  him,  and  she  seemed 
determined  not  to  afl'ord  him  any  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  more  of  her.  Her  avoid- 
ance of  him  was  plain  and  unmistakable. 

"Perhaps  she  fears,  perhaps  she  dis- 
trusts me,"  tliought  he.  "I'll  take  the 
earliest  moment  to  assure  her  she  need  do 
neither,but  make  me  herfriend  implicitly." 
He  understood  a  good  deal  by  that  same 
word,  whicli  in  ordinary  life  is  not  imputed 
to  friendship.  In  fact,  by  friendship,  he 
— as  a  great  many  others  do — simply  meant 
conspiracy.  Thinking  and  reflecting  in 
this  vein,  he  lay,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  young  Ladarelle,  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  entered. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Gren- 
fell ?"  said  he.  "  My  fellow,  Fisk,  who  is 
just  come  over,  says  that  Sir  Within  is  per- 
fectly well ;  he  Avas  in  the  stable-yard  this 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  that  it  is  the 
ward,  mademoiselle  herself,  is  ill." 

"  He  won't  have  us  at  dinner,  that's  all 
I  know,"  said  Grenfell,  yawming  carelessly. 

"He  says  nothing  whatever  about  me; 
scarcely  civil,  I  think,  considering  I  am 
supi^osed  to  be  his  guest." 

"I'll  give  you  a  dinner.  You'll  pay  me 
with  interest  one  of  these  days,  when  you 
come  to  that  estate." 

"That  I  will." 

"  Do  you  know,  as  I  lay  here  this  last 
hour,  I  have  been  plotting  out  the  sort  of 
life  a  man  could  cut  out  for  himself  in  a 
place  like  this?     You  are  the  sort  of  fellow 
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to    have    the    very   pleasantest    house    in 
England." 

"  I  should  like  to  try." 

"If  you  try,  you'll  win.  Shall  I  tell 
you.  Master  Dolly,  the  quality  wliieli  first 
attracted  me  towards  you  ?" 

"  What  was  it  ?' 

"It  was  this.  You  are  one  of  the  very 
few  young  fellows  I  ever  met  who  was  not 
infected  with  a  slavish  worship  of  the 
titled  classes.  How,  being  a  Cambridge 
man,  you  escaped  it,  I  don't  know  ;  but 
you  have  escaped  it." 

"  You're  right  there,"  said  Dolly  ;  but 
the  color  that  mounted  so  suddenly  to  his 
cheek  seemed  to  imply  a  certain  confusion 
in  making  the  assertion.  "  You  know  we 
had  a  peerage  once  in  the  family,  and  it  is 
a  hobby  of  my  governor's  to  try  and  revive 
it.  He  offered  the  present  people  to  con- 
test any  two  of  the  Opposition  seats,  and 
proposed  to  myself  to  go  into  the  House  ; 
but  I  told  him  flatly  I'd  rather  get  into 
Graham's  than  into  Parliament." 

"A  much  harder  thing  to  do  !" 

"You're  in  Graham's,  ain't  you-?" 

"Yes  ;  and  so  sliall  you  be  next  ballot, 
if  yon  really  wis'a  for  it  !" 

"  What  a  trump  you  are  !  Do  you  know, 
Grenfell,  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all  that  1 
never  have  met  you  before  ?" 

"  I'm  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  your 
senior,"  said  the  other,  and  a  slight  twitch- 
ing of  the  mouth  showed  a  certain  irritation 
as  he  spoke  ;  "a  few  years  separates  men 
as  essentially  as  a  whole  hemisphere." 

"I  suppose  so." 

"  Town  life,  too,  moves  in  such  a  routine, 
that  when  a  man  comes  to  my  age,  he  no 
more  makes  a  new  acquaintance  than  he 
acquires  a  new  sensation." 

"And,  stranger  still,"  continued  Dolly, 
with  that  persistence  that  pertains  to  ill- 
breeding,  "1  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
you." 

"I  feel  ashamed  of  my  obscurity  !"  said 
Grenfell,  and  his  pale  cheek  became  mottled 
Tv^ith  red. 

"No,  it  ain't  that,  I  meant  only  to  say 
that  I  never  heard  of  any  Grenfells  but 
the  Piccadilly  fellows,  Cox  and  Grenfells  ! 
'  None  genuine  but  signed  by  us.'  Ha,  ha, 
ha  ! "  and  Dolly  laughed  at  his  drollery, 
and  the  other  joined  in  the  mirth  quite 
sufficiently  not  to  attract  any  especial  atten- 
tion. "  Not  relatives,  I  presume  ?"  added 
Dolly,  still  laughing. 

"  Delighted  if  they  were  ! "  said  Gren- 
fell, with  a  sickly  smile.  "  I  don't  think 
the  dividends  Avould  smell  of  curry 
powder  ! " 

"  That's  what  Cecil  St.  John  says  :  '  Let 


the  greatest  scoundrel  in  England  only 
leave  me  his  money,  and  I'll  honor  his 
memory.'     Do  you  know  St.  John  ?" 

"  One  of  my  most  intimate  friends." 

"  I  am  dying  to  know  him.  Grog  Davis 
says  he's  the  only  man  that  ever  took  tiie 
wind  out  of  his  sails." 

"  I'll  have  him  to  dinner  when  I  go  up 
to  town,  and  get  you  to  meet  him,"  said 
Grenfell.  "It  must  be  on  a  Sunday, 
though,  for  Cecil  shuns  all  others,  wdiich 
he  calls  dun-days,  to  distinguish  from 
Sundays." 

"  I'd  like  to  wipe  off  every  shilling  he 
owes.  I'd  like  to  set  a  fellow  like  that 
clear  witli  the  world." 

"I'll  tell  him  you  said  so.  It  will  go  a 
very  long  way  towards  acquiring  his  es- 
teem." 

"  W^ell,  I  declare  it's  a  thing  I'd  do,  if  I 
had  my  property.  I've  heard  wonderful 
stories  about  him." 

"  And  he  could  tell  you  still  more  won- 
derful ones  himself.  He's  one  of  those  men" 
— here  Grenfell's  voice  became  authorita- 
tive and  collected — "  one  of  those  men 
who,  if  he  saw  himself  in  such  a  position 
as  yours,  would  no  more  doubt  as  to  what 
he  would  do,  than  he  w^ould  hesitate  taking 
a  fair  fence  in  a  fox-hunt," 

"  And  what  would  he  do  ^M  my  place  ?  " 

"  He'd  reason  out  the  thing  somewhat  in 
this  way  :  '  If  I  suffer  the  old  cove  to  marry 
this  girl,  he'll  either  hamper  the  estate 
with  a  heavy  settlement,  or,  mayhap, 
alienate  it  altogether.  I'll  marry  her  my- 
self, or,  if  she'll  not  consent,  I'll  carry  hor 
off.  Abduction  looks  very  big  in  the  law- 
books, but  it's  a  light  offense,  except  where 
the  woman  is  intractable.'" 

"  And  would  you  carry  her  off  ?" 

"  St.  John  would,  I'll  take  my  oath  on 
it!" 

"  And  not  marry  her  ?  " 

"  That's  as  it  might  be,  and  if  she  in- 
sisted ;  for  ho  has  three  otlicr  wives  still 
living. " 

"  But  is  the  thing  possible  ?" 

"  Possible  !  Why,  it's  done  every  week 
of  the  year  in  Ireland." 

"  Ay,  but  w^e're  not  in  Ireltmd,  unfor- 
tunately." 

"  That's  true  ;  neither  are  we  in  France  ; 
l)ut  it  was  a  French  cook  dressed  that 
'  supreme'  we  ate  yesterday." 

"I  see  Avhat  you  mean,"  said  he,  pon- 
dering slowly  over  the  other's  words. 
"'  You  think  one  might  get  fellows  who 
understand  how  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be 
done?" 

"If  I  don't  mistake  greatly,  I  know 
where  to  go  for  the  very  man  you  want. 
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In  an  excursion  I  once  made  witli  Vyner  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  wo  rambled  into  a  wild 
district  of  Donegal,  wliere  in  a  lonely  region 
we 'chanced  on  a  little  inn.  It  is  a  ilatterv 
to  call  it  an  inn.  It  was  a  small  thatched 
cabin  standini?  by  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  ;  t'liere  was  not  anotb.cr  habita- 
tion, I'm  certain,  within  ten  miles  of  it. 
The  fello^v  who  kept  it  was  as  rank  a  rebel 
as  ever  graced  the  gallows  ;  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  treason  eitlier,  but  owned  it 
boldly  and  impudentl}*.  I  had  more  than 
one  discussion  with  him,  and  learned  that 
the  rasftd  had  all  the  slirewdness  and  low 
cunning  that  pertains  to  tliat  class  of  his 
countrymen.  He  had  not,  liowever,  been 
well  treated  by  his  party,  and  ho  was  not 
at  all  indisposed  to  betray  them  if  he  could 
see  his  way  to  secure  his  own  advantage  by 
it.  At  all  events,  it  was  clear  to  me,  that 
for  a  case  which  required  craft,  daring,  and 
no  interference  of  scruples  of  any  kind,  this 
fellow  was  eminently  suited  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought,  if  I  needed  a  man  for  an 
enterprise  where  the  law  must  be  l^roken, 
and  the  penalty  incurred  a  gaol  and  a  long 
imprisonment,  I'd  go  and  look  up  my 
friend  in  Donegal  as  the  man  for  the  occa- 
sion— not  to  say  that  his  house  would  be 
the  very  place  to  afford  a  refuge  beyond  all 
risk  of  discovery." 

Ladarelle  listened  with  deep  attention 
throughout,  and  when  Grenfell  had 
finished,  said:  ''What  do  you  mean  by 
a  refuge  beyond  all  discovery  ?" 

"  Simply,  that  for  some  short  time, 
marry  or  not,  you  must  lie  able  to  baffle 
pursuit,  and  for  such  a  purpose  I'd  back 
this  spot  in  tlie  wilds  of  Donegal  against 
the  kingdom." 

"  Suppose  wo  were  to  fail  ?" 

"  We  can't  fail;  she  goes  willingly — or,  if 
not,  unwillingly  ;  but  failure  is  out  of  the 
question.  Your  object  is,  that  she  should 
not  be  Lady  Wardle:  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly." 

"  And  to  secure  this,  it  is  Avorth  while 
incurring  some  risk?" 

"  Certainly;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
the  extent  of  that  risk." 

*'  I'm  no  lawyer,  and  can't  tell  you  what 
class  of  misdemeanor  the  law  makes  it;  not 
to  say  that  tbe  offense  is  one  which  differs 
according  to  tlie  judge  who  tries  it;  but  the 
question  to  whicb  you  will  have  to  look  is 
this:  If  the  girl  be  satisfied  that  she  is 
really  married,  however  grieved  the  old  man 
may  be,  he  will  never  disturb  that  fact. 
He'll  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle,  and  let 
his  beard  grow.  A  great  shock  at  his  age 
lasts  for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  he'll  nurse 
his  grief  till  it  lays  him  in  the  grave." 


"  Then  there  must  be  a  marriage?  " 

"  Some  sort  of  marriage,  Irish  or  Scotch 
— they  have  them  of  all  sorts  and  com- 
plexions; but  English  law  smaslies  tliem, 
just  to  show  these  poor  Celts  in  what  a  bar- 
l)arism  they  are  living,  and  that  even  their 
most  solemn  contracts  are  a  farce,  if  not 
ratified  by  us  here." 

"  So  that  I  could  marry  again  if  I  wished 
it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  could.  AVhy,  scores  of 
fellows  about  town  have  gone  through 
that  sort  of  humbug.  Don't  you  know 
Lawson — Jim  Lawson  ?  Well,  he  married 
his  sister's  governess  before  he  married 
Lady  Lucy  King;  and  they  wanted  to  make 
a  fuss  about  it ;  but  it  was  proved  that  it 
was  only  a  lark  on  his  part,  though  s/te  was 
quite  f^erious  about  it;  and  the  priest,  too, 
was  only  in  deacon's  orders,  or  it  was  after 
canonical  hours,  and  it  was  all  irregular, 
even  to  the  ring  on  her  finger,  whicli  Harry 
Bushe  said  was  copper,  and  so  the  Lords 
smashed  it,  as  they  always  do  these  Irish 
things,  and  Jimmy  married  the  other 
woman.-" 

''  I  wish  there  was  to  be  no  marriage  at 
all." 

"  Perhaps  you  do;  perhaps  you'd  like  it 
better  if  old  Sir  Within  v/ould  have  the 
politeness  to  die  off  and  give  you  no  further 
trouble?" 

'•  Ah,  if  he  would!  " 

"  But,  as  he  won't— as  he  is  firmly  bent 
not  merely  on  living  longer,  but  actually 
taking  measures  to  make  himself  an  unplea- 
sant memory  when  he  does  go,  I  suspect  you 
ought  to  look  shar})  to  your  own  interests, 
Master  Dolly.  But,  after  all,  I  find  myself 
pressing  like  an  advocate  in  a  case  where 
the  very  utmost  I  ought  to  do  should  be  to 
advise  as  a  friend.  You  know  by  this  time 
all  I  think  on  this  matter.  It  is  for  you  to 
follow  the  advice  or  reject  it.  Meanwhile, 
I  mean  to  get  up  and  have  a  walk  before 
dinner." 

"  Just  one  thing  more — as  to  this  Irish 
fellow  you  speak  of.  Would  he  take  all  the 
risks — the  legal  risks — if  he  were  well  paid 
for  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  very  likely  he  would.  I 
don't  think  he'll  bind  himself  lo  go  to  the 
drop  exactly;  but  I  take  it  he'll  not  boggle 
about  a  reasonable  term  of  imprisonment, 
and  perhaps  '  hard  labor.'  " 

"  Will  you  write  for  him,  then  ?" 

"Not  without  you  are  fully  determined 
to  employ  him.  If  you  pledge  me  your 
word  to  this,  I  will  write." 

''  If  I  pay  him " 

"  No,  no,  I'll  have  none  of  that  !  These 
Irish  fellows,  even  in  their  most  question- 
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able  dealings,  have  a  point-of-honor  sense 
about  them,  tliat  makes  them  very  danger- 
ous men  to  treat  with.  Let  them  only 
suspect  any  intention  of  a  sliglit,  and  their 
old  Si)anisii  blood,  I  suppose  it  is,  takes  fire 
at  once." 

"  Let  me  have  a  night  to  think  it  over." 

"  Take  a  week,  take  a  month,  if  8ir 
Within  will  give  it  to  you.  You  are  your 
own  master,  and  need  not  ask  for  time  from 
any  one." 

''  rd  like  to  reflect  well  on  it.  It  is  too 
serious  a  thing  to  do  without  good  consid- 
eration. " 

"  Do  so  by  all  means,  and  begin  at  once, 
for  I  want  to  ring  for  my  servant  and  have 
my  bath." 

"  I  wish  you'd  have  a  little  more  patience; 
one  can't  decide  on  a  thing  of  this  sort  in 
five  minutes." 

"  Who  asks  you,  my  dear  fellow  ? — who 
presses  you  ?  I  only  beg  to  be  allowed  to  get 
up  and  dress  myself,  and  a  not  very  unrea- 
sonable request,  seeing  that  it  is  close  on 
five  o'clock,  and  you  have  been  here  since 
three." 

''  Well,  I'll  do  it,  come  what  may  of  it. 
I'll  doit." 

"Take  the  night  toconsider it. " 

"  ifo,  I  am  resolved  on  it.     I'll  do  it." 

'•'  Very  well;  we  are  too  late  for  the  post 
to-night,  but  I'll  write  to  this  man  after 
dinner,  and  by  that  time  you  will  have  fully 
made  up  your  mind.  Now  go,  or  I'll  begin 
to  regret  the  day  and  the  hour  I  ever 
thought  of  giving  you  counsel." 

•'  You  are  the  most  impatient  fellow  I 
ever  met  in  my  life,"  said  Ladarelle,  as  he 
rose  reluctantly,  and  with  unwilling  steps 
sauntered  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WITH   DOCTORS. 

On"  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Sir 
Within  sat  alone  in  his  grand  old  dining- 
room.  The  servants  had  withdrawn  and 
left  him  in  solitary  splendor,  for  the  mas- 
sive plate  glittered  on  the  sideboard,  and 
the  blaze  of  many  wax-lights  illuminated 
the  three  or  four  great  pictures  of  Rubens' 
on  the  walls,  and  sparkled  over  the  richly- 
cut  glass  that  figured  amongst  the  dessert, 
and  there,  amidst  all,  sat  that  old  man — 
pale,  wan,  and  careworn — to  ail  seeming 
several  years  older  than  one  short  week 
ago.  A  small  table  at  "his  side  was  littered 
with  letters  and  law  papers;  but  though  he 
had  gone  for  them  to  his  study,  he  never 


noticed  them,  so  deeply  was  his  mind  bent 
on  other  thoughts.     At  last  he  looked  ;{t 
his  watch,  and  then  arising,  he  rang  the 
I  bell. 

"Doctor  Price  is  still  above-stairs?" 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  in(iuiry. 

"Yes,  Sir  Within." 

"And  you  are  quite  certain  you  told  hini 
to  como  to  me  before  he  left  the  Castle?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Within." 

"That  will  do,"  said. he,  with  a  sigh. 

Scarcely  had  the  servant  closed  tlie  door 
than  he  re-opened  it  to  announce  Doctor 
Price,  a  small  pock-marked  sharp-featured 
man,  with  an  intensely  keen  eye,  and  a 
thin  compressed  mouth. 

"Well,  doctor,  well?"  said  Sir  Within, 
as  he  came  forward  towards  him  with  a 
manner  of  great  anxiety. 

"Well,  Sir  Within  Wardle,  it  is  as  I 
suspected,  a  case  of  concussion;  there's  no 
organic  mischief — no  lesion." 

"What's  a  lesion?" 

"  There  is  no  fracture,  nor  any  pressure, 
so  far  as  I  can  detect;  but  there  is  very 
grave  injury  of  another  sort.  There  is 
concussion  of  the  brain." 

"And  is  there  danger — be  frank,  doctor, 
is  there  danger?" 

"  Certainly  there  is  danger;  but  I  would 
not  pronounce  it. to  be  imminent  danger." 

"  London  has  some  men  of  great  emi- 
nence: which  of  them  all  v/ould  you  select 
to  consult  v/ith  on  such  a  case?  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  would  v/ish  a  consultation." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  one.  Sir  Within, 
and  I  would  name  Sir  Henry  Morland,  as 
the  first  man  in  his  profession." 

"  Then  write  for  him,  sir — write  at  once. 
Here,  in  this  room,  here  " — and  he  opened 
a  door  into  a  small  cabinet — "  you  will  find 
everything  yon  want." 

"  Certainly;  .1  obey  your  instructions.  I 
Will  write  immediately;  but  say  in  what 
terms.  The  young  lady  is  your  ward — am 
I  to  style  her  by  that  title  or  by  her 
name?" 

Sir  Within  blushed,  but  it  was  more  in 
anger  than  shame;  the  barest  approach  to 
any  question  of  Kate's  position  jarred  upon 
his  feelings  like  an  insinuation,  and  be 
fixed  a  steadfast  stare  on  the  doctor  be- 
fore he  replied,  to  assure  liimself  that  there 
was  no  covert  impertinence  in  the  request. 
Apparently  he  was  satislied,  for  in  a  cajm 
voice  he  said,  "It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
say  more  than  that  his  ju'csence  is  requested 
by  Sir  Within  Wildiington  Wardle  at  Dal- 
radern  Castle,  and  Avith  all  the  speed  pos- 
sible." 

While  the  doctor  was  writing.  Sir  Within 
walked  to  and  fro  with  short  and  hurried 
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steps,  his  mouth  twitched  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  nervous  motion  of  his  fingers 
betrayed  the  immense  agitation  that  pos- 
sessed liim,  and  against  wliieh  he  struggled 
liard  to  subdue  all  outward  signs.  Had 
the  occasion  been  a  ministerial  conference 
— had  the  event  been  one  in  whicli  a  bold 
front  was  called  for,  to  cover  a  weak  posi- 
tion, or  ali'ront  a  coming  peril — the  old 
envoy  would  have  borne  himself  well  and 
bravely;  no  one  could  have  worn  an  easier 
look  in  a  trying  emergency,  or  better  baf- 
fled the  searching  that  would  try  to  detect 
a  secret  misgiving.  But  wlierc  was  all  this 
subtlety  now?  Of  wliat  did  it  avail  him? 
He  bent  before  this  blow  as  humbly  as  a 
school-girl,  and  soon  even  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  dissimulate,  and  wrung  liis 
hands  in  passionate  sorrow  as  he  went. 

"  Will  that  do,  then.  Sir  Within?  "  asked 
the  doctor,  as  he  handed  liini  the  note  lie 
had  just  written. 

"I  have  not  my  g^ass,"  said  he,  hur- 
riedly, while  his  fingers  held  it;  "but  of 
course  it  is  all  right.  You  Avill  instruct 
me  as  to  the  fee,  you  will  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary, and  you  will,  also,  I  trust,  remain 
here.     I  wish  you  not  to  leave  the  Castle." 

"Impossible,  Sir  Within.  Sir  Godfrey 
Wynne  is  very  ill,  and  I  have  a  very  anxious 
case  at  Glassnwyd." 

"But  none  of  them,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  so  needful  of  Avatcliing  as  this.  You 
have  just  told  mo  how  precarious  tliese 
cases  are.  Eemember,  sir,  I  h;ive  some 
claims  ui3oii  you." 

"The  very  greatest,  Sir  Within.  But 
for  your  munificent  donation,  I  siiould 
never  have  been  physician  to  the  Wrexliam 
Hospital." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Sir  Within, 
blushing  scarlet ;  "  I  did  not  allude  to 
that.  I  spoke  of  old  family  claims  in  your 
father's  time.  Dalradern  v/as  always  his 
staunch  supporter." 

"  I  knovr  it  well,  sir  ;  but  a  doctor  owes 
allegiance  to  the  very  humblest  of  those 
who  need  him." 

"A  doctor,  I  presume,  is  bound  to  accord 
the  patient  whatever  of  his  time  he  can  pay 
for  ?  " 

■  "Not  to  the  detriment  of  others  who  are 
ill.  Sir  Within." 

"  I  know  of  no  other  tlian  those  under 
this  roof.  Doctor  Price.  I  insist,  there- 
fore, that  you  remain  here." 

"I  will  return  before  cvenin'j,  Sir  With- 
in." 

"  If  you  leave  this  nov/,  you  need  not 
return." 

"Let  me  entreat  you  to  moderate  your 
warmth,  and  hear  me." 


"  Sir,  I  accept  no  lessons  on  the  mode  in 
which  I  should  comport  myself.  My  edu- 
cation is  not,  I  wouhl  hope,  yet  to  be  made 
in  this  res})ect.  You  stay  now,  or  you 
never  re-cross  this  threshold." 

"  Then  1  most  resi)ect fully  take  my 
leave,  sir." 

As  he  moved  towards  the  door.  Sir  With- 
in ])laecd  himself  against  it. 

"This  is  conduct,  sir,"  cried  he  passion- 
ately, "  for  which  I  was  in  no  way  prepared. 
It  is  the  first  lime  in  my  life  I  have  seen  a 
physician  refuse  his  services  to  those  who 
had  the  right  to  call  for,  and  the  ability  to 
requite  them.     I  Aviil  not  suffer  it." 

The  doctor  moved  his  head  mournfully, 
and  muttered  a  few  low  and  indistinct  words. 

"No,  sir,  I  want  no  apologies.  I  will 
listen  to  no  excuses  ! "  cried  Sir  Within, 
whose  cheek  vras  in  a  flame,  and  his  eye 
flashing  Avith  anger.  "I  have  done  my 
best-^my  very  best — to  misunderstand  your 
meaning  ;  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  per- 
suade myself  that  this  was  not  intentional 
plight  ;  but  apparently,  sir,  you  insist  that 
I  sliould  know  it,  and  feel  it," 

"  You  distress  me  greatly.  Sir  Within — 
and  all  the  more,  that  I  really  cannot  fol- 
low you  in  what  you  imply." 

"I  never  imply,  sir — I  declare — I  assert !" 
and  his  voice  was  now  shrill  with  passion. 
"It  is  no  insinuation  I  make — it  is  an 
open  declaration — that  it  is  what  scandal- 
ous tongues  have  dared  to  allege  against  this 
young  lady's  residence  under  my  roof  is  the 
sole  pretext  you  have  to  refuse  your  services 
here.  Don't  deny  it,  sir ;  I  read  it  in 
your  confusion  half  an  hour  ago.  Yon  in- 
tend to  build  a  character  for  high  morality 
on  this  event.  You  know  this  country 
better  than  I  do,  and  you  are  a  better  judge 
how  far  your  strict  virtue  will  be  remuner- 
ative ;  or  perhaps  you  fancy  that  I  will  con- 
descend to  an  explanation  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Vfithin.  You  are  too  un- 
just— quite  too  unjust  in  all  this." 

The  old  baronet  never  heard  the  inter- 
ruption, but  went  on  : — 

"  But,  sir,  if  I  have  scorned  to  make  ex- 
planations to  the  first  gentry  of  my  neigh- 
borliood,  it  is  not  likely  I  will  descend  to 
them  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  village  doc- 
tor. Go,  sir — go  !  but  at  your  peril  one 
word  to  gratify  the  slanderous  temper  of 
your  clients  ;  for,  if  I  hear  that  you  have 
dared  to  insinuate,  however  faintly " 

The  doctor  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish, 
but  hurried  down  the  stairs,  crossed  the 
hall,  and  hastened  to  the  stable-yard  ;  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  the  sharp  sound  of  his 
horse's  feet  on  the  ground  declared  that  he 
was  off  at  si")eed. 
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Sir  Within  had  sunk  iiito  the  chair  beside 
the  door  from  Avhieh  the  doctor  had  just 
issued,  powerless  and  overcome.  The  out- 
burst of  passion,  wliat  had  l^een  but  one 
exit  of  an  overwhelming  son*ow,  had  run 
its  course,  and  novv^  he  sat  there  wretched 
and  forlorn.  Of  his  late  altercation  he  re- 
membered positively  nothing.  Something- 
had  occurred — something  that  excited  and 
agitated  him.  The  doctor  had  said,  or 
somebody  had  said,  he  knew  not  what  ;  but 
it  shadowed  forth  a  sort  of  reflection  on 
him— for  Heaven  knows  what  ;  and  he 
wiped  the  cold  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
and  tried  to  collect  himself.  At  last  he 
arose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  AVill  you  tell  Doctor  Price  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  him,"  said  he,  in  his  usual 
bland  tone. 

"  The  doctor  is  gone.  Sir  Within  ;  he 
left  the  Castle  half  an  hour  ago," 

He  nodded,  and  the  servant  retired. 
After  a  little  while  he  rang  again. 

"  Let  Doctor  Price  know  1  wish  to  see 
him  Ijefore  he  goes  away,"  said  he,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

"  The  doctor  left  tlie  Cattle  some  time 
back,  Sir  Within,"  said  the  man,  in  some 
astonishment. 

"■  Ah  ! — very  true — I  remember  :  that  will 
do." 

Once  more  alone,  he  tried  to  remember 
what  had  just  occurred — but  he  could  not ; 
and,  with  weary  steps,  he  mounted  the 
stairs  slowly  towards  the  corridor  where 
the  sick  chamber  stood. 

"She  is  sleeping,  Sir  Within,"  said  the 
nurse,  who  sat  outside  the  door  to  enforce 
silence — "sleeping,  but  dreaming  and  wan- 
dering on  cantinuaily  ;  and  such  strange 
things,  too,  she  says." 

"What  does  she  talk  of,  nurse?"  said 
he,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  asked. 

"  She  be  talking,  sir,  of  being  a-gathering 
seaweed  on  the  rocks,  and  crying  out  to  some 
one  to  take  care — that  the  tide  is  gaining 
fast.  '  It  will  soon  be  on  lis  ! '  she  cries 
every  moment ;  '  make  haste,  Patsey,  or 
we'll  lose  it  all  !'  And  then  she'll  wring 
lier  hair,  as  if  there  was  water  in  it,  and  tie 
it  up  short  afterwards  on  the  back  of  her 
head.  I  never  see  a  young  lady  go  on 
the  same  way  before  !" 

"  Wandering — mere  wandering,"  said  Sir 
Within,  faintly. 

"  Of  course  it  be.  Sir  Within  ;  but  ain't 
it  a  strange  sort  of  wandering  for  one  bred 
and  brought  u]i  as  she  was  ?  " 

"When  people  rave,  they  rave,"  said  Sir 
AVithin  curtly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  they  does  ;  but  people  born 
to  every  comfort  anil  the  like  seldom  talks 
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of  going  out  to  look  for  firewood,  or  to 
bring  home  the  goats  from  the  mountains  ; 
and  that  poor  sweet  dear  there  won't  think 
of  anything  else. " 

"  You  are  a  fool,  ma'am,  or  you  would 
never  think  of  attaching  importance  to 
what  a  })atient  raves  about  in  a  fever.  I 
wonder  Doctor  Price  could  not  have  found 
a  more  competent  person,"  And  with  this 
rebuke  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  sought 
his  own  room. 

As  he  sat  there,  a  servant  entered  with  a 
note  Doctor  Price's  servant  had  just 
brought.  He  tore  it  open  impatiently,  and 
read  : — 

"  De.vr  Silt — I  have  accidentally  heard 
that  Sir  Henry  Morland  will  be  at  Wrexham 
this  evening.  \i  it  be  your  wish  to  see  him 
at  Dalradern,  pray  inform  me  by  the  bearer. 

"  Very  respectfully  your  servant, 

"Pritchard  Price." 

Sir  Within  at  once  addressed  a  most  curt 
and  conciliatory  note  to  Doctor  Price,  re- 
questing to  see  him  and  his  colleague  as 
soon  as  would  suitliis  convenience.  That 
there  was  something  for  which  an  apology 
was  needed,  he  knew  ;  but  what  it  was, 
how  it  occurred,  or  why  it  occurred,  was 
totally  beyond  him  ;  his  note,  however,  was 
polite  in  every  respect,  and  its  conclusion 
actually  friendly.  Doctor  Price,  however, 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  but  towards 
midnight  a  post-chaise  drove  into  the  court- 
yard, and  the  great  town  physician  entered 
the  castle.  He  was  a  short,  stout-built, 
heavy-browed  man,  stern,  and  almost  per- 
emptory in  his  manner,  reserving  all  his 
mind  for  his  patient,  and  scarcely  conde- 
scending to  notice  the  friends  of  the  sick 
person. 

"Who  is  it  ?"  asked  he  bluntly  of  Sir 
Within,  as  the  old  envoy  politely  handed 
him  a  chair. 

"  My  ward,  Sir  Henry,  a  young  lady  not 
fully  seven  teen. " 

"Humph  !  I  did  not  know  you  were 
married." 

"I  am  not  married,  sir.  I  was  not 
aAvare  that  we  were  discussing  that  ques- 
tion." 

"  Let  me  speak  with  your  sister,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  sister,  sir." 

"  I  don't  care  Avhat  the  relative  is — 
cousin,  aunt,  grandmother — if  not  too  old." 

"I  repeat,  sir,  I  have  no  female  relative 
here  to  whom  I  can  refer  you.  1  shall  send 
for  my  housekeeper,  liowever,  who  is  a  most 
intelligent  person  ;  "  and  he  rang  the  bell 
hurriedly. 

"  And  this  ward — strange  thing  a  ward 
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in  the  house  of  an  unmarried  m:ui — what's 
her  name  ?  " 

"Miss  0"Hani." 

'•  O'Hani  !  O'Hara  !  One  of  tlic  Antrim 
family  ?  " 

••  iSo,  sir  ;  no  connection  even." 

'•  Oh,  this  is  tlie  housekeeper  !  Show  me 
your  patient,  and  tell  me  about  the  case  as 
'we  go  along  ; "  and  abruptly  returning  Sir 
Witliin's  salutation,  he  left  the  room  and 
proceeded  up-stairs.  "  Yes,  yes,"  lie  mut- 
tered, as  the  housekeeper  recounted  the 
symptoms — '"'  yes,  I  know  all  that  ;  but  I 
want  to  hear  how  it  began.  AYas  there  any 
shock — any  accident  ?  None  ?  Mere 
fatigue — a  long  ride — over-exertion — a  very 
hot  day  !  Yes,  yes,  quite  common — an- 
swers at  first  collectively,  and  then  goes  olf 
raving — that's  enough  ! " 

The  rough,  ungracious  man,  abrupt  of 
speech,  and  actually  rude  in  manner,  be- 
came gontic  as  a  woman  as  he  stole  up  to 
the  bedsido  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  hot 
and  burning  forehead.  She  raised  her 
hand,  tremulous  with  fever,  and  placed  it 
upon  his,  and  said :  '*  Yes,  the  pain  is 
there  ! " 

'■'  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  cure  it,"  said 
he  softly,  as  he  sat  down  beside  the  bed. 

She  turned  her  large  lustrous  eyes  upon 
him — brightened  as  they  were  in  the  gloAv 
of  fever — and  stared  at  him  steadfastly  and 
long.  He  was  counting  her  pulse,  and  she 
watched  his  lips  as  they  faintly  stirred,  as 
though  she  could  read  her  fate  in  their  mo- 
tion. 

"  Well  ?"  cried  she—"  well  ?  " 

"Well,  you  arc  about  to  get  better,  my 
dear  child  ;  the  fever  is  decreasing,  and 
your  head  freer. " 

"Yes,"  said  she,  hurriedly,  "the  horrid 
fancie.5  that  torment  me  are  passing  away, 
and  I  can  think  now.  Who  are  you  ? " 
asked  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  am  your  doctor." 

"  But  your  name  ?  I  never  saw  you  be- 
fore." 

"  I  know  that !  This  is  my  first  visit  to 
you.     My  name  is  Morland." 

"'  Morlaud — Morland — I  have  read  that 
name  in  the  newspapers,  Sir  William,  or 
Sir  something." 

"Sir  Henry  Morland." 

"  Physician  to  the  king,  I  declare,"  said 
she,  raising  herself  on  one  arm  to  look  at 
him;  "and  you  have  come  here  all  this 
way  to  see  me  ! " 

"  And  very  well  worth  my  while  it  was. 
It  is  not  every  day  I  chance  upon  so  inter- 
esting a  patient," 

"  How  kind  you  are — how  pleasant  your 
voice  is  !  it  soothes  me  to  listen  to  it." 


"  But  we  must  not  talk  any  more  now, 
my  child." 

"  Oh  yes,  let  us  talk,  it  is  so  delightful ; 
tell  me  of  all  the  fine  people  you  see  daily. 
Do  you  speak  to  them  as  kindly  as  to  me, 
or,  are  you  more  reserved  and  distant  ?  Do 
tell  me." 

".1  will  tell  you  all  about  these  things 
another  time,  when  it  will  be  safer  to  hear 
them.  You  must  have  perfect  rest  and 
quiet  now." 

"It  would  quiet  me  far  more  to  listen  to 
you  than  to  let  me  think  on  and  on,  as  I 
have  been  doing.  You  are  going  away  al- 
ready ! " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  my  child ;  I  have 
many  others  waiting  for  me  to  see  them." 

"But  you  wouldn't  hurry  away  from  me 
in  this  fashion  if  I  Vv^ere  a  great  person  ?" 

"  Ptirdon  me  ;  you  are  a  very  great  per- 
son to  me.'" 

"  How  so  ?  Tell  me  wdiat  you  mean  ;  do 
tell  me,"  cried  she  ;  and  she  started  up  and 
caught  his  hand  wdth  both  her  own.  "I 
must  know  what  that  means," 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  child,"  and  he  spoke 
in  a  graver,  almost  in  a  stern,  manner,  "I 
can  only  do  the  work  of  my  daily  life  by 
being  very  despotic.  I  have  rei)lied  to  more 
questions  of  yours  now,  than  I  should  have 
answered  to  a  royal  highness.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye  !"  said  she,  and  pressed  his 
hand  to  her  hot  lips.  "Good-bye;  don't 
forget  me," 

As  the  doctor,  followed  by  Mrs.  Simcox, 
left  the  room,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
corridor,  deep  in  thought.  "  Her  mind  is 
collected  now,"  said  he,  at  last ;  "there  is 
only  excitement ;  there  is  no  aberration." 

"  She  has  those  intervals  every  now  and 
then,  sir,  and  she'll  speak  as  sensibly  as  any 
one  ;  and,  indeed,  it's  hard  to  say  when  she 
is  not  talking  rational,  for  she  is  odd  and 
strange  when  she  is  well." 

"  Yes,  I  see  that ;  she  is  no  ordinary  per- 
son." 

"And  no  later  than  last  night,  sir,  when 
we  imagined  that  she  was  talking  a  mere 
gibberish  of  her  own,  our  second  housemaid, 
that  was  in  the  room,went  over  and  answered 
her,  and  there  they  talked  together  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sir  ;  and 
I  asked  Molly  what  it  Avas,  and  she  said  it 
w^as  Irish.  So,  when  the  girl  came  into 
the  room  this  morning,  I  told  her  to  talk 
it  again  ;  but — Avould  you  l)elieve  it,  sir  ? — 
our  young  lady  began  to  laugh,  and  asked 
what  the  creature  meant  by  that  nonsense. 
She  did  not  know  one  Avord,  sir,  Molly  was 
saying  any  more  than  ourselves," 

The  doctor  nodded  assentingly,  as  though 
such  a  case  Avas  familiar  to  him,  and  passed 
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on.  At  the  foot  of  the  st;iirs  ho  found  Sir 
Within  wiiiting  for  him. 

"I  will  talk  to  Price,"  said  Sir  Henry; 
'^  I  shall  see  him  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  take  another  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  before  I  return  to  town." 

"Are  you  hopeful  as  to  the  result?" 
asked  Sir  Within,  with  much  anxiety  in 
his  look. 

"  She  has  youth  in  her  favor,"  said  he, 
as  he  buttoned  u})  his  overcoat. 

"  And  you  think  well  of  her  case,  then  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  sir  :  I  don't  think  any 
man  would  go  so  far  :  for  it  will  bo  tedious, 
and  consequently  precarious.  And  there 
are  now  and  then  recoveries  that  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  benefits.  How  many  miles  do 
you  call  it  to  Wrexham  ?  " 

"  You  speak  of  the  effects  upon  the  brain 
— the  permanent  effects  ?  "  said  Sir  Within, 
with  trembling  eagerness. 

"Brain  or  membranes,  I  don't  think  it 
signifies  much  which.  And  Wrexham — 
how  far  is  it  ?  " 

"  Your  postboy  will  tell  you,  sir ;  this 
case  is  of  much  more  moment  to  me  " 

Sir  Henry  turned  a  full  steady  look  on 
the  old  envoy,  as  though  he  were  contem- 
plating an  order  of  being  wholly  new  and 
strange  to  him  ;  and  then  turning  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  still  stood  at  his  side, 
said:  "Stop  the  ice — apply  mere  cold  wa- 
ter ;  don't  talk  to  her,  and  no  more  Irish 
— take  care  of  that — no  more  Irish. '  Good- 
night, Sir  Within  ;  "  and  stepping  hastily 
down  the  steps,  he  entered  his  carriage  and 
drove  away. 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  last  direc- 
tion, no  more  Irish,  Mrs.  Simcox  ?"  asked 
Sir  Within. 

"La,  sir,  it  was  about  a  thing  that  hap- 
pened last  night ; "  and  she  recounted  the 
incident,  at  somewhat  greater  length  than 
we  have  given  it. 

"Send  the  girl  to  me,"  said  Sir  Within, 
as  she  finished  ;  "  let  me  speak  to  her  in 
the  library." 

The  interview  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  Molly  was  seen  to  has- 
ten to  her  room,  pack  her  clothes,  and  de- 
scend to  the  stable-yard  where  a  conveyance 
was  in  waiting  for  lier. 

"This  is  a  hasty  way  to  leave  us,  Molly," 
said  one  of  her  fellow-servants,  as  she 
mounted  the  cart. 

"'  It's  my  mother  that  was  sick,  and  sent 
for  me,"  said  the  girl.  "  Drive  on,"  added 
she  to  the  groom,  for  Sir  Within  was  lean- 
ing on  tlie  window-sill  overhead,  and  watch- 
ing the  scene. 

Sir  Henry  arrived  the  next  morning  to 
find  Kate  worse  than  he  had  left  her  ;  and. 


though  greatly  pressed  for  time,  he  re- 
mained nigh  an  hour  in  consultation  with 
Doctor  Price,  who  had  accompanied  him. 
There  was  more  fever,  and  far  more  of  ex- 
citement than  on  the  day  before,  and  she 
talked  incessantly  to  herself,  occasionally 
giving  way  to  bursts  of  laughter. 

"  How  grave  you  both  look  this  morn- 
ing," said  she,  v/ith  a  derisive  smile,  as  tliey 
arose  to  leave  her  bedside.  "  I  think  I  can 
guess  what's  passing  in  your  mind."  Mor- 
land  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  and  she 
went  on  :  "  Of  course  you  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  say  it,  but  the  simple  truth  is,  doc- 
tor, you  think  me  very,  very  ill." 

"  So  far,  you  arc  right,"  said  he,  gently. 

"  Yes,  but  you  suspect  more.  You  be- 
lieve that  I  am  dying.". 

"You  have  many  things  in  your  favor, 
my  dear  child.  You  have  youth,  you  have 
strength,  and  you  have  what  is  sometimes 
worth  them  both — good  courage." 

"  You  do  me  justice,  doctor,  I  liaA^e 
plenty  of  courage,  more  even  than  you 
know  of  ;  and  I  have  another  thing,  "added 
she,  while  her  eyes  flashed  wildly  and  her 
lip  shook Avith  agitation — "I  have  no  great 
desire  to  live  ! " 

"  Come,  come,  young  lady,"  broke  in 
Price,  "it  is  not  at  your  age  that  one  is 
weary  of  the  world. " 

"  I  never  said  I  was,"  cried  she,  im- 
patiently ;  and  then,  turning  from  him,  as 
though  he  were  not  one  to  understand  her 
aright,  she  addressed  the  other.  "May  I 
speak  to  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  my  friend  here  will  have  no 
objection,  I'm  sure." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Doctor  Price,  as 
he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"And  you,  Simcox,  you  must  go  too  ; 
and  take  Nelly  with  you." 

"  La,  miss " 

"  Do  as  you  are  told,"  said  the  doctor, 
peremptorily. 

"  And  now  we  are  alone,  child,"  said  he, 
as,  having  closed  the  door,  he  returned  to 
the  bedside. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  there,"  said  she,  point- 
ing to  the  chair,  "and  wait  a  moment  till 
I  collect  myself.  I  don't  like  that  man, 
his  voice  jars  on  me— there  is  so  much  in  a 
voice.  Yours,  for  instance,  soothes  me." 
He  smiled  kindly  on  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued :  "  I  was  not  always  so  captious, 
but  illness  makes  one  very  fretful.  Ain't 
it  so  ?  " 

"Naturally." 

"I  must  be  very  ill,  then,  if  irritability 
be  the  measure.  Do  you  know  " — and  here 
she  spoke  with  immense  rapidity,  and  with 
a  jarring  vibration  in  her  voice — "do  you 
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know  there  are  times,  mere  moments,  in 
wliicli  it  needs  all  my  self-control  not  to 
scream  aloud  ?  Yes.  I  feel  as  though  I 
Avould  give  life  itself  to  cry  out — to  fling 
this  weary  load  off  my  i)oor  heart,  and  tell 
all— all  !  *■' 

'•  You  must  be  calm,  young  lady,  or  I 
shall  think  I  have  done  amiss  in  permitting 
this  interview." 

"  Don't  call  me  young  lady.  The  other, 
that  man  I  dislike,  called  me  young  hidy. 
You  must  call  me  Kate."  lie  only  smiled, 
as  she  took  his  hand  in  her  own  burning 
hand,  and  said,  in  a  coaxing,  caressing  tone, 
''  Say  Kate— Kate  ! " 

"  I  am  very  proud  that  you  let  me  call 
call  you  Kate." 

"  Yes,  that's  it  ;.and  you  say  it  softly,  as 
it  should  be  spoken.  It's  a  pretty  name, 
is  it  not  ?  No,  don't  look  on  me  pitifully. 
If  it  be  even  as  you  fear,  there  is  no  cause 
for  sorrow.  Answer  me  one  thing,"  said 
she,  half  sternly,  '•  but  answer  truly.  Shall 
I  die  of  this  ?  There,  there  !  I  do  not 
want  any  more.  You  think  I  shall  ;  but  I 
know  better.  Ay,  doctor,  there's  a  keener 
instinct,  stronger  than  all  your  skill,  and  it 
tells  me  I  have  years  and  years  before  me  ; 
years  of  such  trouble,  too,  it  wOuld  be  a 
mercy  I  were  taken  now  ! " 

'•'  Calm  yourself,  my  child.  I  like  your 
self-confidence  ;  but  be  calm." 

"  And  am  I  not  calm  ?  Count  my  pulse," 
and  she  bared  her  arm  and  held  it  towards 
him.  "  It  is  a  pretty  arm  ?  then  say  so, 
frankly.  What  harm  can  flattery  do  me 
now  ?  " 

"  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear  child.  I 
have  a  long  journey  before  me,  and  much 
hard  work  at  the  end  of  it.  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry,  to  go.  Don't  shake  your  head, 
Kate,  it  is  the  simple  truth." 

"  Then  why  not  stay  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you,  child,  that  many 
others  are  expecting  me." 

"  Yes,  great  people,  titled  people,  people 
of  condition,  as  they  are  called  ;  as  if  we, 
too,  had  not  our  condition.  Don't  you 
hate  that  word  ?  Don't  you  hate  every 
vulgar  sneer  at  the  low-born  ?  " 

"  I  like  your  generosity ■" 

"  My  generosity  !"  cried  she,  with  a  wild 
hysteric  laugh — "  my  generosity  !  Oh,  yes  ; 
my  generosity  has  a  touch  of  genius  in  it. 
It  reveals  to  me  the  unseen,  the  untasted  ! 
For,  what  can  I  know  of  such  people  ?  " 

Her  brows  were  knitted  fast  as  she  utter- 
ed the  last  w^ords,  and  her  lips  were  drawn 
tight,  as  though  she  spoke  under  the  pres- 
sure of  some  intense  constraint. 

"'  There,  there! "  said  he,  rising.  "  I  knew 
all  this  talking  was  injurious,  and   I  am 


much  to  blame  for  having  permitted 
it." 

'*  And  you  are  going  ?  " 

''  1  must ;  I  have  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  Well,  give  me  a  minute  more.  Sit  down 
again,  and  1  will  not  detain  you  more  than 
a  minute  or  two.  When  I  asked  to  speak 
with  you  alone,  doctor,  it  was  to  beg  of  you 
to  make  my  will.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
that  it  will  take  long.  I  have  only  one 
legacy  and  one  heir.  Now  mind  what  I 
shall  say  to  you.  It  may  happen— I  myself 
think  it  will  ha])iien— that  I  shall  get  better 
of  this  fever.  Much  of  my  raving— what 
they  call  my  raving — was  such  wandering 
as  passes  through  my  head  any  day  ;  so  that 
it  may  easily  be  I  have  never  been  so  ill  as 
I  seemed  to  be,  and  all  the  wonderful  stories 
Mrs.  Simcox  told  you  in  the  Avindow  last 
night— my  strange  fancies  about  my  bare 
feet  bleeding  with  the  sharp  stones — no 
matter,  fact  or  fancy,  it  was  in  my  head 
before  this.     You  are  attending  to  me  ?  " 

"lam." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  thought  that  this 
explanation  was  only  'wandering'  of  another 
sort ;  but  I  see  you  do  not.  1  see  you  follow 
me." 

He  nodded. 

"If,  however,  your  &ld\\  be  better  than 
my  second-sight — if  I  call  it  so — I  have  a 
task  for  you  to  do.  When  it  shall  be  all 
over,  before  lam  buried,  yon  will  take  care 
but  wait,  let  us  do  it  regularly."     She 


raised  herself  on  one  arm  as  she  spoke,  and 
with  the  other  hand  she  pointed  to  a  small 
writing-table  at  the  farther  part  of  the  room. 
"  Open  that  desk,  and  take  out  an  envelope. 
It  ought  to  be  black-edged  for  the  occasion," 
said  she,  v/ith  a  sad  smile,  "but  I  don't 
think  it  matters  much.  Yes,  that  one  will 
do  very  well.  Write  now  the  address  I 
shall  give  you  :  'Mr.  Peter  Malone.'  Show 
it  to  me— is  it  large  and  plain  ?  No  ;  take 
another.  It  must  be  clear,  bold  writing. 
I  think  I  ought  to  write  it  myself — of  course 
I  ought,  and  I  will." 

"All  this  excitment  is  wrong." 

"Then  don't  prolong  it.  Give  me  the 
pen,  and  that  book  to  write  on.  I  declare 
it  is  i/oii,  that  are  nervous,  doctor.  What 
makes  your  hand  shake  ?  " 

"If  I  am  nervous,  it  is  because  I  feel 
much  self-reproach  for  all  this — this— — •" 

"  This — what?  "  asked  she,  smiling.  "Do 
give  it  a  name.  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
angry  at  my  detaining  you.  You  are  too 
kind  and  too  considerate  to  reckon  minutes 
against  one  who  may  have  so  few  of  them  ; 
and  then,  as  to  this  task  I  impose  on  you," 
and  she  smiled  again,  "  do  confess  you  never 
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heard  of  so  short  a  will.  There.,  it  is  all 
written  now.  Read  it  out,  that  1  may  see 
if  it  be  legible." 

"  '  Mr.  Peter  Malone,  to  tlie  care  of  Mr. 
T.  O'Rorke,  Vinegar  Hill,  Cush-ma-Creena, 
Ireland.'" 

•'Your  pronunciation  is  not  quite  fault- 
less, doctor  ;  but,  luckily,  you  will  not  be 
the  ])ostnian.  Mind,  now,  this  is  to  be 
I)osted  so  soon  as  all  is  ovei'.  No,  no — not 
as  it  is.  I  have  not  yet  enclosed  my  legacy. 
Take  that  scissors  you  see  yonder.  Open 
the  shutter — a  little  more  still — yes,  that 
will  do.  Now  come  here.  Cut  off  the 
longest  and  the  brightest  lock  you  can  find 
here,"  and  she  unbound  her  golden  hair, 
and  sent  it  floating  in  heavy  masses  over 
her  shoulders  and  her  back,  and  even  her 
face.  "Don't  spare  it.  I  mean  my  last 
legacy  to  be  munificent.  There  ! "  said 
she,  taking  the  long  tress  from  his  lingers, 
"how  soft  and  silky  it  is — see,  too,  if  it 
has  not  that  golden  radiance  the  Venetian 
painters  raved  about !  The  old  man  to  whom 
that  envelope  is  addressed  once  asked  me 
to  give  him  a  lock  of  my  hair  ;  he  begged 
for  it  very  eagerly,  as  a  parting  gift,  and  I 
refused  him.  I  can  give  it  now- — ^yes,  I  can 
give  it  now.  Ask  me  nothing — I  will  tell 
nothing.  I  thought  to  have  told  you  all — 
the  whole  long,  dreary  story — but  1  cannot. 
There,  you  are  impatient  to  be  away.  I 
release  you  ;  only  remember,  that  if  I  do 
not  die  you  are  to  return  that  paper  to  me. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  and  will  obey  you  to  the 
letter,  my  dear  child,  if  you  will  not  give 
me  this  tress  as  my  fee  for  having  cured 
you.  Perhaps  I  have  as  good  a  claim  to  it 
as  that  other  to  whom  you  v\^ould  bequeath 
it," 

"No,  no,  no  !"  cried  she,  imjietuously, 
"  You  never  cared  for  me,  you  never  could 
care  for  me,  as  he  does  ;  but  keep  it  if  you 
will.  Good-bye,  good-bye !  One  instant 
more.  There  is  another  old  man  to  v/hom 
I  would  send  a  message," 

"  Your  guardian  ?  " 

A  scornful  curl  of  her  lip  and  an  impa- 
tient gesture  of  her  head  stopped  him. 

"Tell  Sir  Within  that  I  was  very  grate- 
ful to  him.  He  did  much  to  make  my  life 
a  very  happy  one,  and  yet  I  am  so  glad  to 
leave  it !  Speak  kindly  to  him,  and  comfort 
him  ;  tell  him,  if  you  will,  that  if  he  would 
continue  to  love  me,  it  were  best  I  should 
die  ;  for  if  I  were  to  live,  doctor  " — and  here 
her  eyes  grew  full  and  wide,  and  her  gaze 
steadfast — "  if  I  were  to  live,  I  should  lose 
that  love." 

The  wild  look  she  gave,  the  strange 
vibration    of    her    voice,   and    her   words 


themselves,  warned  the  doctor  that  a  period 
of  excitement  was  approaching,  and  ho 
drew  the  curtain  and  moved  away. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


A  SUUDEN    REVERSE. 


"  You  see  it  is  as  well  I  acted  with  more 
forethought,  and  did  not  send  for  our  Irish 
friend,"  said  Grenfell,  as  he  sat  at  break- 
fast with  Ladrelle,  "We  shall  probably 
not  want  him," 

"I  suspect  not,"  said  the  other ;  "'the 
last  news  of  her  was  unfavorable," 

Grenfell  stole  a  look  at  the  speaker,  and, 
quick  as  the  glance  was,  it  bespoke  a 
mingled  aversion  and  contempt.  The  men 
who  have  arrived  at  middle  age,  either  to 
form  a  poor  opinion  of  their  fellows,  or  to 
feign  it — it  is  hard  exactly  to  say  which — 
feel  a  sort  of  detestation  for  younger  men 
wdio  entcx'tain  the  same  sentiments. 
Whether  it  be  that  to  have  reached  that 
cynicism  has  cost  years  of  patient  study 
and  endurance,  and  that  they  are  indig- 
nant at  the  pretension  that  would  assume 
to  have  acquired  the  knowledge  without 
the  labor;  or  that,  and  this  more  j)robable, 
they  do  not  fully  trust  their  own  heart- 
lessness — whatever  the  cause,  I  can  answer 
for  the  effect  ;  and  that  cold,  ungenial 
man  now  looked  upon  his  younger  com- 
panion with  a  sense  of  little  less  than  dis- 
gust, 

"So  that  her  death  vvould  not  shock 
you  ?  "  said  Grenfell,  as  he  stirred  his  tea, 
without  looking  up. 

"I  don't  exactly  say  that.  She's  a  fine 
girl,  young,  and  very  good-looking," 

"  Beautiful," 

"Well,  beautiful,  if  you  like,  though 
ril  show  scores  just  as  handsome  any  day 
in  Rotten  Row,  But  the  question  is. 
Does  she,  or  does  she  not,  stand  between 
me  and  a  fine  estate  ?  You  yourself  thought 
that  opinion  of  Palmer's  went  against  me." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  Palmer  concurs  with 
the  Attorney-General  ;  indeed,  he  seems 
astonished  that  any  other  view  was  ever 
taken,  as  he  says,  '  No  provision  of  a  v/ill 
can  override  the  law,'" 

"Which  means,  that  the  old  cove  may 
marry  ;  and  his  heir,  if  he  have  one,  may 
inherit  the  property  ?" 

"Just  so," 

"And  then,  in  the  face  of  that,  you  ask 
me  if  her  life  is  of  such  consequence  to 
me  ?  " 
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you. 


No  ;  I  asked  if  her  dciitli  would  shock  oiiening  the    Avindow,  and 

CJrenfeil — ''here's    news; 
I  don't  well  know  what  you  mean  by  good  night,  and  is  better." 
bcino-  shocked  !     If  there  was  a  sus})icion 
abroad  that  I  had  poisoned  her,  to  get  her 
out  of  tlie  way,  then  perhaps  1  miglit  be 
shocked." 

"  Shocked  at   tlic   imputation,  not   the 


calling 
she   has 


out  to 
had  a 


consc(j[uences  ?'' 

''I  can't  split  hairs — I  never  could.  If 
you  want  subtle  distinctions  and  fine- 
drawn differences,  you  must  try  else- 
Avhere.  What  I  want  to  say  is  simply 
thi;-;:  I  have  no  ill-will  to  the  girl  ;  I  wish 
no  harm  to  her ;  but  I"d  rather  she  Avasn't 
ilicreJ' 

"  By  tliere,  you  mean  alive  ?  " 

'*  Well,  if  there  was  no  other  alternative 
— ^yes,  I  do  mean  that.  I'm  certain  old 
Yv'ardle  Avould  ncA^er  look  out  for  another, 
and  the  great  probability  is,  he'd  not 
trouble  us  much  longer  ;  and,  as  Tom  Scott 
says,  by  'nobbling'  one  horse  you  get  rid 
of  the  whole  stable.  You  look  greatly  dis- 
gusted: are  you  horrified  at  my  wickedness, 
Grenfell?" 

"Xo,"  said  he,  slowly.  "I  have  met  a 
fair  number  of  young  fclloAvs  like  j'ou,  and 
who  fancied  tlKit  to  knoAV  life  they  must 
begin  at  tlie  loAvest  of  it ;  the  great  mis- 
fortune Avas  that  they  never  emerged  from 
it  after." 

"  That's  severe,.  I  take  it,"  said  Ladarelle, 
as  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  began  to 
smoke. 

"Feigning  virtue  will  never  make  a 
saint,"  said  Grenfell,  rising  from  the  table  ; 
"  but  mock  wickedness  Avill  always  end  by 
making  a  man  a  rascal  ! "  He  left  the 
room  as  he  spoke,  and  sauntered  out  to  the 
1 


Grcntell,  hoAvever,  had  just  received  his 
letters  from  the  po.t^t,  and  Avas  already  too 
deeply  engrossed  by  one  of  tliem  to  mind 
him. 

"I  say,  come  here,  and  listen  to  the 
bulletin,"  cried  Ladarelle  again ;  but 
Grenfell,  Avithout  deigning  the  slightest 
notice  to  his  Avords,  thrust  his  letters  into 
his  pocket  and  Avalked  hastily  aAvay. 

The  letter  he  had  opened  Avas  from  Vyncr, 
and  even  in  the  first  fcAV  lines  had  so  far 
engaged  his  interest,  that,  to  read  it  undis- 
turbed, ho  cet  out  to  gain  a  little  summer- 
house  on  a  small  island — a  spot  to  whicli 
Ladarelle  could  not  folloAV,  as  there  Avas  but 
one  boat  on  the  lake. 

Having  reached  his  sanctuary,  ho  took 
forth  the  epistle,  Avhich,  from  Vyner,  was 
an  unusually  long  one,  and  began  to  read. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  w^hole  of  it.  It 
opened  by  an  ai)ology  for  not  having  Avritten 
before  : — 

"I  am  ashamed  to  think,  my  dear 
Grenfell,  how  many  cf  your  questions  re- 
main unansAvered ;  but  as  the  Cardinal's 
private  secretary  Avrote  to  express  the 
grief  his  Eminence  felt  at  being  obliged  to 
die  instead  of  dine  out,  so  I  must  ask  your 
patience  for  not  replying  to  you,  as  I  Avas 
occupied  in  being  ruined.  It  is  a 
Avord,  George,  but  not  too  big  for  the  fact 
When  I  gave  up  politics,  for  Avant  of  some- 
thing to  do,  I  took  up  speculation.  A  A'ery 
clever  rascal  — I  onl}'  found  out  the  rascality 
later — with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  at 
Genoa,  induced  mo  to  make  some  railroad 


big 


lawn  ;  and  noAv  Ladarelle  began  to  com-  ventures,  Avhich  all  turned  out  successes, 
mune  Avith  himself — Avhat  notice  he  ought  I  From  these  he  led  me  on  to  others  of  a 
to  take,  if  Jiny,  of  these  Avords.  AVere  they  |  larger  kind  in  Sardinia,  and  ultimately  in 
to  be  considered  as  a  moral  sentiment  of   ~ '  ^ 


general  application,  or  were  they  addressed 
specially  to  himself  ?  The  context  faA^ored 
this  latter  supposition  j  but  then  lie  uttered 
them  as  a  great  trutli ;  he  had  a  trick  of 
that  sort  of  "preaching,"  and  the  moment 
the  word  preaching  crossed  him  his  anger 
Avas  dispelled,  for  who  minded  preaching  ? 
Who  was  CA'er  the  better  or  the  Avorse  for 
it  ?  Who  ever  deemed  its  denunciations 
pereonal  ? 

Tlie  entrance  of  his  man,  IMr.  Fisk,  cut 
short  his  reflections,  for  he  had  sent  !iim 
over  to  Dalradern,  with  his  compliments, 
to  ask  after  Mademoiselle  O'Hara. 

"Sir  Within's  respects,  sir;  the  young 
lady  is  better ;  passed  a  good  night,  and 
seems  much  refreshed 


Morocco.  A  great  London  banking  firm 
Avas  associated  Avith  tlie  enterprise,  Avhich, 
of  course,  gave  the  air  cf  stability  to  the 
operations,and  as  there  was  nothing  unfair — 
nothing  gambling  in  the  scheme — nothmg, 
in  fact,  that  passed  the  limits  of  legitimate 
commercial  enterprise,  at  the  same  time 
that  there  was  everything  to  interest  and 
amuse,  I  entered  into  it  Avith  all  that  ardor 
for  Avhich  more  than  once  your  prudent 
temperament  has  rebuked  me.  I  have  not 
patience  to  go  over  tlie  story  ;  besides  that 
the  catastro^phe  tells  it  alL  The  original 
tempter — his  name  is  Gennet — has  fled,  the 
great  bankers  have  failed,  and  I  am — I  liave 
ascertained — engaged  to  the  full  amount  of 
all  I  have  in  the  world — that  is,  nothing 
remains  to  us  but  my  Avifc^'s  settlement  to 


Here's  news,  Grenfell,"  cried  Ladarelle,  1  live  on.     A  great  bloAv  this 


I  am  stagger- 
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ing  under  it  still.  It  was  precisely  the  sort 
of  misfortune  I  had  thought  myself  exempt 
from,  because  I  never  cared  much  about 
money-getting  ;  I  was  richer  tluiii  I  really 
needed  to  be  ;  but,  as  the  Spanish  proverb 
says,  '  The  devil  never  goes  out  to  fish  with 
only  one  sort  of  bait  in  his  boat.'  I  im- 
agined I  was  going  to  be  a  great  i)hilan- 
throjiist.  If  I  was  to  get  lead  from  tlie 
Moors,  I  Avas  to  give  them  civilization, 
culture,  Heaven  knows  wliat  cravings  after 
good  things  liero  and  hereafter.  Don't 
laugh,  George ;  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  I  believed  it.  Mr.  Ridley  Gennet 
was  a  great  artist,  and  from  the  hour  he 
waved  his  wand  over  me,  I  never  really 
aAvoke,  'till  I  v/as  beggared.'  Now,  I  do 
believe  that  you  yourself,  with  all  the  craft 
you  boast  of,  would  not  have  come  scath- 
iess  out  of  his  hands.  These  fellows  are 
consummately  clever,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  quick  reading  of  the  cluiracters 
they  are  placed  in  contact  with.  You  can 
answer  for  it  that  I  never  was  a  gambler. 
I  have  played,  it  is  true  ;  but  witli  no  zest, 
no  i)assion  for  play.  That  man,  however, 
knew  more  of  me  than  I  did  of  myself  ; 
lie  detected  a  sort  of  combative  spirit  in  my 
nature,  which  gives  results  very  much  like 
the  love  of  play.  It  prompts  to  a  rash  self- 
confidence  and  a  dogged  resolution  not  to 
be  beaten — no  matter  how  heavy  the  odds 
against  one.  I  say,  he  saw  this,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  use  of  it.  Tliero  was  a 
time  at  which,  at  tlie  loss  of  about  twenty- 
ciglit  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  I  might 
have  freed  myself  of  every  liability  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  more  tlian  half  inclined  to 
do  it ;  but  the  devil,  in  this  fcllov/'s  shape, 
liinted  something  about  l)eing  poor-spirited 
and  craven-hearted  ;  said  something  about 
men  who  bore  reverses  ill,  and  only  spread 
canvas  when  the  wind  was  all  astern  ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  tlie  people  who  carried  the  day 
in  life  were  exactly  those  who  never  would 
accept  defeat.  All  ho  said  met  a  ready  con- 
currence from  my  own  heart,  and  in  I  went 
after  my  thirty  thousand,  which  soon  be- 
came eighty.  Even  then  I  might  have 
escaped — a  heavy  loser,  of  course,  but  not 
crushed — but  lie  i)ersuaded  me  the  concern 
v/as  the  finest  enter]n'ise  in  Europe,  if 
emancipated  from  the  influence  of  two 
powerful  shareholders — men  who,  since 
they  had  joined  us,  had  gone  dee])ly  into 
other  speculations,  whose  ])rospects  would 
be  severely  damaged  by  our  success.  One 
of  these  was  La  Marque,  the  Parisiaji 
banker,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the 
'Credit  Moliilier;'  the  other  an  English 
contractor,  whose  name  I  may  mention  one 
of  these  days.     They  were,  he  said,  to  be 


bought  out,  and  then  I  should  stand  the 
representative  of  four-sixths  of  the  whole 
scheme.  It  reads  like  infatuation  now 
tliat  I  go  calmly  over  it  ;  but  I  acceded. 
I  ccnninissioned  Gennet  to  treat  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  gave  him  blank  bills  for 
the  sums.  For  a  while  all  t-eenied  to  go  on 
admirably.  La  Marque  himself  wrote  to 
me  ;  he  owned  that  his  other  engagements 
had  not  left  him  at  liberty  to  develo])  the 
resources  of  our  company  to  their  full 
extent,  and  confessed  that  tliere  were  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  management  that  must 
lead  to  great  advantage.  With,  however, 
what  I  thought  at  the  time  a  most  scrupu- 
lous honor — though  I  have  come  to  regard 
it  differently — he  hinted  to  me  that  while 
Mr.  G.'s  jiosition  in  the  'world  of  affairs' 
was  above  all  reproach,  the  fact  of  his 
conducting  a  transaction  with  blank  ac- 
ceptances was  totally  irregular  and  unbusi- 
ness-like  ;  and  he  begged  that  I  would  give 
him  a  regular  assurance,  in  a  form  Avhich 
he  enclosed,  tiiat  I  authenticated  G.'s 
position,  and  held  myself  responsilde,  not 
merely  commercially,  but  as  a  man  of 
honor,  for  such  engagements  as  he  should 
contract  in  my  name.  I  made  a  fcAV  trifling 
alterations  in  the  wording  of  this  docu- 
ment, and  sent  it  back  with  my  signature. 
On  the  third  day  after,  the  London  firm 
smashed,  and  on  the  evening  that  brought 
the  news,  G.  bolted,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of. 

"  Since  tlien  every  post  from  England 
tells  me  of  tlie  steps  at  which  my  ruin  ad- 
vances. M'Kinlay,  overwhelmed,  I  think, 
by  the  calamity,  acts  with  less  than  his 
usual  skill  and  cleverness,  and  continues 
to  insist  that  I  must  repudiate  my  pledge 
to  La  Marque,  whom  he  calls  a  confederate 
of  G.'s  ;  and,  indeed,  declares  that  if  we 
could  but  secure  that  fellow's  person,  we 
should  save  a  large  remnant  of  the  pro- 
perty. These  are  Ids  vievvs,  they  are  not 
mine.  I  cannot  consent  to  remedy  my 
folly  at  the  cost  of  my  character  ;  and 
though  I  have  agreed  to  the  despatch  of 
detectives  to  hunt  Gennet,  I  will  not,  by 
any  act,  dishonor  my  signature. 

"It  is  at  this  stage  we  are  now  arrived. 
Whether  I  am  to  be  drowned  by  six  inches 
over  my  head,  or  six  fathoms,  is  not,  I 
opine,  a  matter  of  much  consequence. 
Lady  Vyner  knows  it  all,  and  bears  it — as 
I  knew  she  would — noljly.  Her  sister,  too, 
has  shown  a  fine  spirit.  Of  course,  we 
have  kejit  so  much  as  we  can  of  the 
calamity  from  Mrs.  Courtenay  ;  but  she  is 
more  cast  down  than  any  of  us.  As  for 
Ada,  she  sustains  us  all.  I  declare  I  never 
knew  her  before  :  and  if  it  were  not  that 
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tlie  misfortune  is  to  outlive  me,  I\l  say  it  i 
Avas  worth  being  ruined  to  discover  tlio ' 
boundless  wealth  of  that  dear  girFs  heart. 

"I  could  lill  ])ages  with  little  traits  of 
lier  thoughtful  alfection,  evincing  a  nature,  ; 
too,  that  actually  seemed  to  need  an  op})f>r- 
tunity  to  show^  it  was  made  for  higher  and 
better  things  than  to  float  along  in  an 
existence  of  indulgence. 

"  You  are  im})atient  to  hear  how  practi- 
cal we  can  be.  Well,  you  shall.  We  have 
given  up  our  grand  palazzo^  and  retired  to 
a  little  place  about  twenty  miles  off,  near 
Chiavari,  where  we  found  a  small  house  to 
suit  us.  We  have  sent  off  all  the  servants 
but  three.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  keep  old 
Morris  ;  but  it  ^vould  break  his  heart  to 
discharge  him  with  the  others.  I  have 
despatched  my  horses  to  be  sold  at  Turin. 
The  yacht  is  already  disposed  of.  Not  bad 
this  in  four  days,  besides  writing  about  a 
hundred  and  iifty  letters,  and  giving 
solemn  audience  to  Mr.  Pengrove,  of  the 
detective  force,  come  out  specially  to  get 
from  me  a  detailed  description  of  U.'s  per- 
son, size,  dress,  accent  and  manner.  I 
vow,  till  I  had  the  happiness  of  this  gentle- 
man's acquaintance,  I  never  knew  by  how 
many  traits  a  human  creature  could  stamp 
his  identity  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he 
pushed  his  inquiries,  as  to  matters  utterly 
beyond  the  realms  of  all  the  disguises  in 
use,  perfectly  amazed  me. 

*'  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  acute  ques- 
tion of  mine,  but  it  dropped  from  me  half 
unawares.  I  asked  whether  he  thought  G. 
had  fled  to  America  or  Australia  ?  He 
replied,  'No,  sir;  he  never  had  any  deal- 
ings in  those  parts.  When  men  bolt,  they 
always  follow  out  some  previously-formed 
train  of  circumstances  ;  he'll  be  somewhere 
on  the  African  coast — I  mean  to  try  Tunis 
first.' 

"  You  know  novv%  my  dear  George,  more 
than  I  really  meant  to  inflict  on  you  cf  our 
sad  story  ;  but  I  was,  in  a  measure,  forced 
into  some  details.  First  of  all,  one's 
friends  ougiit  to  be  in  a  ])osition  to  contra- 
dict false  rumors,  and,  I  take  it,  I  sliall 
have  my  share  of  them  ;  and,  secondly, 
you  may  be  disturbed  in  your  present 
tenure,  for  the  Cottage  as  well  as  the 
Castle  goes  to  the  creditors. 

"  Tliere  is,  however,  a  small  lousiness 
matter  in  which  I  must  have  more  than 
your  advice — I  want  your  assistance.  You 
mav  remember  that  v/hen,  on  our  Irish 
tour " 

There  comes  here  a  sudden  stop  in  the 
epistle,  but,  in  a  hurried  and  tremulous 
hand,  it  was  continued  in  this  wise  : 

"Another     great     misfortune!        Poor 


Luttrell's  boy  is  drowned.  My  wife 
has  just  1/ruught  me  the  news.  A 
despatch  boat  of  the  Italian  navy  has 
picked  up  at  sea  an  English  sailor  on 
a  spar,  the  last  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  barque  Sqnash,  commanded  by 
a  Captain  Dodge.  They  were  attacked  by 
pirates  when  becalmed  off  the  Riff  coast, 
and  the  Yankee,  rather  than  surrender, 
blew  up  the  ship.  Tliis  man  remembers 
nothing  beyond  his  having  leaped  over- 
board when  he  saw  the  captain  make  for 
the  magazine.  He  was,  indeed,  insensible 
when  picked  up,  and  even  yet  his  mind 
wanders  at  times.  So  far  as  his  memory 
would  serve  he  has  given  the  names  of  the 
crew,  and  Luttrell's  was  amongst  them. 
He  said,  too,  that  he  saw  Luttrell  leaning 
against  the  tiller-whccl,  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  looking  quite  calm,  a  moment 
or  two  before  he  jumped  over.  The  Italian 
steamer  returned  to  the  place  and  cruised 
for  an  entire  day,  in  tlie  hope  of  saving 
some  others,  but  none  Avere  met  with,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  now  that  all  have 
perished.  I  thought  only  an  hour  ago  that 
there  wei'c  few  in  the  world  as  unfortunate 
as  myself  ;  but  what  is  my  loss  compared 
to  poor  Luttrell's  ?  If  I  could  possibly 
leave  home  now,  it  would  be  to  go  over  to 
Ireland  and  see  him.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Can  you  suggest  how  the  tidings  could  be 
best  broken  to  him  ?  Would  you  under- 
take the  charge  yourself  ?  If  not,  M 'Kin- 
lay  must  do  it,  though,  for  every  reason,  I 
prefer  you.  I  know,  my  dear  Grenfell, 
that  you  shrink  from  painful  tasks,  but  it 
is  tini  load  that  you  will  bear  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  will  strengthen  you  to  remem- 
ber that  you  are  helping  a  friend  in  his 
great  hour  of  need. 

''If  you  are  not  able  to  go,  and  if  M 'Kin- 
lay  should  also  be  unable,  forward  the  en- 
closed note  to  Luttrell. 

*  *  Hs  *  *  *  =i; 

"  I  have  just  seen  Martin  the  sailor.  He 
has  told  us  much  about  young  Luttrell,  who 
seems  to  have  been  actually  beloved  on  board 
the  ship  ;  his  courage,  his  daring,  his  cool- 
ness, and  his  unfailing  high  spirits,  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  crew  ;  and  this  fellow 
declares  that,  if  Luttrell's  advice  had  been 
listened  to,  the  ship  might  have  been  saved  ; 
but  the  American  lost  his  head  ;  and,  swear- 
ing that  the  pirates  should  never  have  a 
timber  of  her,  rushed  below  with  a  port- 
fire, and  blew  her  up. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  send  off  all  the  selfish 
details  that  fill  the  first  part  of  this  letter. 
In  tlie  presence  of  such  a  calamity  as  poor 
Luttrell's  my  sorrows  are  unworthy  and  con- 
temptible ;  but  wdio  knows  when  I  could 
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have  the  time  or  the  tcmi^er  to  go  ovd^'  my 
dretiry  i?tory  agtiin  ?  And  so  you  sliall  have 
it  as  it  is. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  read  over  again  what 
I  have  written,  so  that  I  am  not  sure 
whctlicr  I  luxve  answered  all  your  (juestions. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  however,  forgive  me 
much  at  such  a  season  ;  for,  though  I  had 
screwed  up  my  courage  to  meet  my  own 
disasters,  I  had  no  reserve  of  pluck  to  sus- 
tain me  against  this  sad  blow  of  Lut- 
trelFs. 

'•  Do  not  refuse  me,  George,  this  service  ; 
believe  me,  the  i)oor  fellow  is  worthy  of  all 
the  kindness  you  can  i?how  him.  More  than 
ever  do  I  feel  the  wrong  that  we  have  done 
him,  since  every  misfortune  of  his  life  has 
sj^rung  from  it. 

"  I  must  finish  to  catch  the  ]:)ost.  I  en- 
close you  a  copy  of  the  deposition  of  the 
seaman  made  before  the  consul  at  Genoa, 
and  an  extract  from  the  log  of  St.  Genaro, 
the  despatch-boat.  If  you  do  go — indeed, 
in  any  case — write  to  me  at  once,  and  be- 
lieve me,  meanwhile, 

''Your  faithful  friend, 

"Gervais  Vyner." 

"  A  hearty  letter  from  Lord  B.  has  just 
come.  He  says  he  has  just  heard  of  my 
smash,  and  offers  me  my  choice  of  some- 
thing at  home,  or  in  the  colonies.  Time 
enough  to  think  of  this  ;  for  the  present, 
we  shall  have  to  live  on  about  Avliat  my 
guai'dian  allowed  me  at  Christchurch.  Ad- 
dress, La  Boschetta,  Chiavari," 

With  much  attention,  Grenfell  read  this 
letter  to  the  end,  and  then  re-read  it,  pon- 
dering over  certain  parts  as  he  went.  He 
was  certainly  grieved  as  much  as  he  could 
well  be  for  any  misfortune  not  his  own. 
He  liked  Vyner  as  well  as  it  was  in  his  na- 
ture to  like  any  one  ;  not,  indeed,  for  his 
fine  and  generous  qualities,  his  manliness, 
and  his  rectitude — he  liked  him  simply  be- 
cause Vyner  had  always  stood  by  him. 
Vyner  had  sustained  him  in  a  set,  which, 
but  for  such  backing,  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted him.  Every  real  step  he  had  inade 
in  life  had  been  through  Vyner's  assistance  ; 
and  he  well  knew  that  Vyner's  fall  would 
extend  its  influence  to  himself. 

Then  came  other  thoughts  :  "  He  should 
have  to  leave  the  Cottage,  Avhere  he  had 
hoped  to  have  remained  for  the  cock  shoot- 
ing at  least,  perhaps  a  little  longer  ;  for 
this  same  Welsh  life  was  a  great  economy. 
He  was  living  for  '  half  nothing  ; '  no  rent, 
no  servants  to  pay  ;  horses,  a  fine  garden,  a 
capital  cellar,  all  at  his  disposal.  What,  in 
the  name  of  all  foolishness,  could  make  a 


man  with  double  what  he  could  spend,  go 
and  squander  the  whole  in  rotten  specula- 
tions ?  He  says  he  did  not  want  to  be 
richer  !  What  did  he  want,  then  ?  How 
can  men  tell  such  lies  to  their  own  hearts  ? 
Of  course,  he  intended  to  be  a  Kothschild. 
It  was  some  cursed  thirsting  after  enor- 
mous wealth — wealth,  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  figures  on  paper — not  felt,  not 
enjoyed,  not  lived  up  to  ;  that  was  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  tempta- 
tion. Why  not  have  the  honesty  to  say 
so  ?  As  for  Luttrell,  I  only  wonder  how  he 
can  think  of  him  at  siich  a  time.  I  im- 
agine if  I  were  to  awake  some  fine  morning 
to  hear  I  v/as  a  beggar,  I  should  take  all 
the  other  calamities  of  the  world  with  a 
marvelous  philosophy.  It's  a  bore  to  be 
drowned,  })articularly  if  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  it ;  but  the  young  fellow  had  the 
v/orst  of  it ;  and  after  all,  I  don't  see  that 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  live  for.  The  island 
that  formed  his  patrimony  would  certainly 
never  have  seduced  me  into  any  inordirxate 
desire  to  prolong  existence.  Perhaps  I  must 
go  there.  It  is  a  great  annoyance.  I  hate 
the  journey,  and  I  hate  the  duty  ;  but  to 
refuse  would,  in  all  probability,  otfend 
Vyner.  It  is  just  the  time  men  are  unrea- 
sonably thin-skinned,  fancying  that  all  tlie 
world  has  turned  its  back  on  them,  because 
they  have  sent  off  .their  French  cook. 
Vulgar  nonsense  !  Perhaps  Vyner  would 
not  take  that  view  ;  but  his  women  would, 
I'm  certain  ! " 

Xow,  Mr.  Grenfell  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  "the  women"  in  question,  and  that 
was  the  precise  reason  that  he  included 
them  in  his  spiteful  censure. 

"And  then  to  fancy  that  his  money- 
seeking  vv^as  philanthropy  !  Was  thereover 
delusion  like  it  ?  Your  virtuous  peoi)lG 
have  such  a  habit  of  self-esteem ;  th-ey 
actually  believe  the  thing  must  be  right, 
because  they  do  it." 

Grumljling  sorely  over  that  "Irish 
journey,"  he  sauntered  back  to  the  house, 
in  the  porch  of  which  Ladarcllc  was  stand- 
ing, v/ith  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"I  say,"  cried  he,  "here's  a  go!  The 
house  of  Fletcher  and  Davis,  one  "of  the 
oldest  in  London,  smashed  !" 

"I  know  it,"  said  Grenfell,  dryly. 

"Then  you  know,  perhaps,  how  your 
friend.  Sir  Gervais  Vyner,  has  let  them  in 
for  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  million  ?" 

"'  I  know  more  ;  for  I  know  that  j/ou 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  but  to  turn 
to  something  that  concerns  ourselves.  I 
must  start  by  the  mail  train  to-night  for 
Holyhead." 

"  Which  means,  that  I  must  evacuate  my 
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quarters.    I  must  say,  you  give  jour  tenants 
sh.)rt  notice  to  quit." 

'"Stay,  by  all  means.  All  I  have  to  say 
is,  that  I  cannot  keep  you  company. 
Kickards  will  take  excellent  care  of  you 
till  I  come  back." 

"Which  will  be ?" 

"I  can't  name  the  day;  but  I  liope  it 
will  be  an  early  one." 

"A  mysterious  journey — eh  ?" 

"No;  but  one  which  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  take  an  opinion  upon." 

"By  the  way,  yon  wrote  the  letter  to 
that  Irish  fellow  the  other  evening — what 
did  you  do  with  it  ?" 

"It  is  on  the  writing-table." 

"And  I  suppose  I  may  make  use  of  it,  if 
I  need  it  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  it's  a  matter  that  other  things 
have  driven  out  of  my  head  ;  but  the  letter 
is  yours,  if  you  wish." 

"  And  you  will  stand  by  me,  I  hope,  if  I 
get  into  a  scrape  ?" 

"Don't  count  on  mc.  I'm  a  capricious 
fellow,  and  whenever  a  thing  does  not  come 
off  at  once,  I  never  can  vouch  for  the  spirit 
in  which  I  mav  resume  it." 

"  That's  hearty,  at  all  events  !" 

"  No  ;  but  it  is  unmistakable.  Eickards, 
hurry  the  cook,  if  he  will  let  you,  and 
order  the  carriage  for  eight  o'clock." 

"  And  posters  for  me  at  Dalradern  at  the 
same  hour,"  said  Ladarelle.  "  Grog  is 
worth  a  score  of  such  fellows  !"  muttered  he 
below  his  breath,  as  he  strolled  to  his  room. 
"  Grog  Avould  never  strike  out  a  plan,  and 
leave  a  man  in  the  lurch  afterwards." 

AVhen  they  met  at  dinner,  Grenfell  took 
care  that  the  conversation  should  be  as 
general  as  possible,  never  by  a  chance 
alluding  to  any  sul^ject  of  personal  interest 
to  either  of  them  ;  and,  as  the  clock  struck 
eight,  and  he  heard  the  tramp  of  the 
horses  on  the  gravel,  he  arose  and  said  : 

"  Don't  forget  to  say  all  sorts  of  tbJngs 
to  Sir  Within  for  me,  and  to  mademoiselle, 
too,  when  she  is  visible.  Good-bye,  and 
'  honne  chance  F  " 

"  Good-bye  !  I  wish  I  could  have  had  a 
few  words  with  you  before  you  started.  I 
wish  you  would  have  told  me   something 

more  definite  about  the  plan.     I  wish " 

What  he  continued  to  wish  is  not  on 
record,  for  once  more  Grenfell  uttered  his 
good-bye,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
gone.  

CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   DARK   TIDINGS. 

It  was  a  dull,  lowering  October  day,  sky 
and  sea  alike  lead-colored,  when  the  boat 


that*bore  Grenfell  rounded  the  southern 
point  of  Arran,  and  opened  a  view  of  the 
island  in  all  its  extent.  Ilis  first  visit  there 
had  not  h'ft  any  favoraI)lc  impressions  of 
the  place,  though  tlicn  he  saw  it  in  sun- 
shine, warm-tinted  and  softened  ;  now  all 
was  hard,  Ijleak,  and  cold,  and  tiie  ruined 
Abbey  stood  out  amongst  t])o  leafless  trees, 
like  the  ghost  of  a  civilization  long  dead 
and  buried. 

"  There  ho  is  himself,  sir,"  said  the 
steersman  to  Grenfell,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
lone  rock  on  the  extreme  jioint  of  a  prom- 
ontory. "You'd  tliink  he  was  paid  for 
sitting  there,  to  v/atcli  all  the  vessels  that 
go  north  about  to  America.  He  can  see 
every  craft,  big  and  little,  from  Belmullct 
to  Craig's  Creek." 

"  And  does  he  stay  there  in  bad 
weather  ?" 

"I  never  missed  him  any  day  I  came  by, 
no  matter  how  hard  it  blew." 

"  It's  a  dreary  look-out." 

"  Indeed  it  is,  your  honor  !  more  l)y 
token,  when  a  man  has  a  comJortablo  house 
and  a  good  fire  to  sit  at,  as  Mr.  Luttrell 
has,  if  he  liked  it." 

"  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  less  lonely  to  sit 
there  than  to  mope  over  his  hearth  by  him- 
self.    He  lives  all  alone,  I  believe  ?" 

"He  does,  sir;  and  it's  what  he  likes 
best.  I  took  a  party  of  gentlemen  over 
from  AVestport  last  summer  ;  they  wanted 
to  see  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  and  look 
at  the  old  Abbey,  and  they  sent  me  up  with 
a  civil  message,  to  say  what  they  came  for 
and  who  they  w^ere — one  of  them  was  a  lord 
— and  w^hat  d'ye  think,  sir  ?"  instead  of 
being  glad  to  see  the  face  of  a  Christian, 
and  having  a  bit  of  chat  over  Avliat  was 
doing  beyond  there,  he  says  to  me,  '  Barny 
Moore,'  says  he,  '  you  want  to  make  a 
trade,'  says  he,  '  of  showing  me  like  a  wild 
baste  ;  but  I  know  your  landlord,  Mr. 
Creagh,  and  as  sure  as  my  name's  John 
Luttrell,'  says  he,  '  I'll  have  you  turned  out 
of  your  holding  ;  so  just  take  your  friends 
and  yourself  off  the  way  you  crme  I'  And 
when  I  told  the  gentlemen,  they  took  it 
mighty  good-humored,  and  only  said, 
'  After  all,  if  a  man  comes  so  far  as  this 
for  quietness,  it's  rather  hard  if  he  wouldn't 
get  it  ;'  and  we  w^nt  off  that  night.  I  am 
tellin'  your  honor  this,"  added  he,  in  a  low 
confidential  tone,  "  because,  if  he  asks  you 
what  boat  you  came  in,  you  would  say  it 
was  Tom  M'Caffray's — that  men  there  in 
the  boAV — he's  from  Kilrus]i,and  a  stranger; 
for  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  John  Luttrell  to 
do  me  harm,  if  I  crossed  him." 

"  But,  is  he  not  certain  to  see  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  not  if  I  don't  put  myself  in 
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his  way.  Look  now,  sir,  look,  he's  off 
ah-eady  ! " 

"Off!  wlicrc  to?" 

"To  the  Abbey,  sir,  to  bar  himself  in. 
Ho  saw  that  the  yav»l  Avas  coming  \\\  to 
anchor,  and  he'll  not  look  back  now  till 
he's  safe  in  his  own  four  walls." 

"But  I  Avant  to  speak  with  him — is  it 
likely  he'll  refuse  to  sec  me  ?" 

"Just  as  like  as  not.  May  I  never 
but  he's  running,  he's  so  afear'd  we'll  be 
on  shore  before  ho  gets  in." 

At  no  time  had  Grenfeil  been  much  in 
love  with  his  mission  ;  he  was  still  less 
pleased  with  it  as  he  stepped  on  the  shingly 
shore,  and  turned  to  make  his  way  over  a 
pathless  waste  to  the  Abbey.  He  walked 
slowly  along,  conning  over  to  himself  what 
he  had  got  to  do,  and  how  he  should  do  it. 
"At  all  events,"  thought  he,  "the  more 
boorish  and  uncivil  the  man  may  be,  the 
less  demand  will  be  made  on  me  for  court- 
esy. If  he  be  rude,  I  can  be  concise  ;  nor 
need  I  have  any  hesitation  in  showing  him 
that  I  never  volunteered  for  this  expedi- 
tion, and  only  came  because  Vyner  begged 
rhc  to  come." 

Ho  had  seen  no  one  since  he  left  the 
boat,  and  even  now,  as  he  arrived  close  to 
the  house,  no  living  thing  appeared.  He 
walked  round  on  one  side.  It  was  the  side 
of  the  old  aisle,  and  there  was  no  door  to 
be  found.  He  turned  to  the  other,  and 
found  his  progress  interrupted  by  a  low 
hedge,  looking  over  which  he  fancied  he 
saw  an  entrance.  He  stepped,  therefore, 
over  the  enclosure  ;  but  by  the  noise  of 
the  smashing  twigs  a  dog  was  aroused,  a 
wild  wolfish-looking  animal,  that  rushed 
fiercely  at  him  with  a  yelping  bark.  Gren- 
feil stood  fast,  and  prepared  to  defend 
himself  with  a  strong  stick,  when  suddenly 
a  harsh  voice  cried  out,  "  Morrali  !  come 
back,  Morrali  !  Don't  strike  the  dog,  sir, 
or  he'll  tear  you  to  pieces!"  And  then 
a  tall,  thin  man,  much  stooped  m  the 
shoulders,  and  miserably  dressed,  came 
forward,  and  motioned  the  dog  to  retire. 

"Is  he  savage  ?"  said  Grenfeil. 

"Not  savage  enough  to  keep  off  intrud- 
ers, it  seems,"  was  the  uncourteous  reply. 
"Is  your  business  with  me,  sir  ?'' 

"If  I  speak  to  Mr.  Luttrell,  it  is." 

"My  name  is  Luttrell." 

"  Mine  is  Grenfeil  ;  but  I  may  be  better 
known  as  the  friend  of  your  old  friend,  Sir 
Gervais  Vyner." 

"  Grenfeil — Grenfeil  !  to  be  sure.  I 
know  the  name — Ave  all  knoAV  it,"  said 
Luttrell,  with  a  sort  of  sneer.  "  Is  Vyner 
come — is  he  with  you  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Grenfeil,  smarting  under 


the  sting  of  what  he  folt  to  bean  insult. 
"It  is  because  he  could  not  come  that  he 
asked  me  to  see  you." 

Luttrell  made  no  reply,  but  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  other  to  continue. 

"I  have  come  on  a  gloomy  errand,  Mr. 
Luttrell,  and  wish  you  would  prepare  your- 
self to  hear  very,  very  sad  news." 

"What  do  you  call  prepare?"  cried 
Luttrell,  in  a  voice  almost  a  shriek.  "I 
know  of  nothing  that  prepares  a  man  for 
misfortune  except  its  frequency,"  muttered 
he,  in  a  low  tone.  "  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  of 
Harry — of  my  boy  ?  " 

Grenfeil  nodded. 

"  Wait,"  said  Luttrell,  pressing  his  hand 
over  his  brovv^  "Let  me  go  in.  No,  sir  ; 
I  can  walk  without  help."  He  grasped  the 
door-post  as  he  si)oke,  and  stumbling  on- 
ward, clutching  the  different  objects  as  he 
went,  gained  a  chair  and  sank  into  it. 
"  Tell  me  now,"  said  he,  in  a  faint 
whisper. 

"Be  calm,  Mr.  Luttrell,"  said  Grenfeil, 
gently.  "I  have  no  need  to  say,  take 
courage." 

Luttrell  stared  vacantly  at  him,  his  lips 
parted,  and  his  whole  expression  that  of 
one  who  Avas  stunned  and  overcome.  "  Go 
on,"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  whisper — "go 
on.' 

"Compose  yourself  first,"  said  Grenfeil. 

"  Is  Harry— is  he  dead  ?  " 

Grcnfeld  made  a  faint  motion  of  his 
head. 

"There — leave  me — let  me  be  alone!" 
said  Luttrell,  pointing  to  the  door  ;  and 
his  words  were  spoken  in  a  stern  and  im- 
perative tone. 

Grenfeil  waited  for  a  foAV  seconds,  and 
then  AvithdreAV  noiselessly,  and  strolled  out 
into  the  open  air. 

"  A  dreary  mission  and  a  drearier  spot !  " 
said  he,  as  he  sauntered  along,  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  mountain,  half  hid  in  mist, 
to  the  lowering  sea.  "  One  would  imag- 
ine that  he  Avho  lived  here  must  have  little 
love  of  life,  or  little  care  hov/  others  fared 
in  it,"  After  Avalking  about  a  mile  he  sat 
doAvn  on  a  rock,  and  began  to  consider 
Avhat  further  remained  for  him  to  do.  To 
pass  an  entire  day  in  such  a  place  was 
more  than  he  could  endure  ;  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  Luttrell  himself  Avould  Avish. 
Vyner's  letter  and  its  enclosures  Avould 
convey  all  the  sorrowful  details  of  the  ca^ 
lamity  ;  and,  doubtless,  Luttrell  was  a  man 
who  would  not  expose  his  grief,  but  give 
free  course  to  it  in  secret. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  that  he  would  go 
back  to  the  Abbey,  and,  Avith  a  few  lines 
from  himself,  enclose  these  papers  to  Lut« 
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trell,  statinsr  that  he  would  not  leavo  the 
island,  which  it  was  liis  iiitontion  to  have 
done  that  night,  if  Luttrell  desired  to  see 
him  again,  and  at  the  same  time  adding 
that  he  ]iosscssed  no  other  information  but 
such  as  these  documents  atfordcd.  Tliis  he 
did,  to  avoid,  if  it  could  be,  another  inter- 
view. In  a  word,  he  wanted  to  finish  all 
that  he  had  to  do  as  speedily  as  might  be, 
and  yet  omit  nothing  that  decorum  re- 
(juired.  He  knew  how  Vyuer  would  ques- 
tion and  cross-question  him,  besides  ;  and 
he  desired  that,  as  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  come,  he  should  appear  to  have  acquitted 
himself  creditably. 

"  The  room  is  ready  for  your  honor," 
said  Molly,  as  Grenfell  appeared  again  at 
the  door  ;  /'  and  the  master  said  that  your 
honor  would  order  dinner  whenever  you 
liked,  and  excuse  himself  to-day,  by  raj^son 
he  wasn't  well." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Grenfell;  "I  will 
step  in  and  write  a  few  words  to  your  mas- 
ter, and  you  will  bring  me  the  answer 
here. " 

Half  a  dozen  lines  sufficed  for  all  he  had 
to  say,  and,  enclosing  the  other  documents, 
he  sat  down  to  await  the  reply. 

In  less  time  than  he  exj^ected,  the  door 
opened.  Luttrell  himself  ai)peared. 
Wretched  and  careworn  as  he  seemed  be- 
fore, a  dozen  years  of  suffering  could 
scarcely  have  made  more  impress  on  him 
than  that  last  hour  ;  clammy  sweat  covered 
his  brow  and  cheeks,  and  his  white  lips 
trembled  unceasingly  ;  but  in  nothing  was 
the  change  greater  than  in  his  eye.  All 
its  proud  defiance  was  gone  ;  the  fierce 
energy  had  passed  away,  and  its  look  was 
now  one  of  weariness  and  exhaustion.  He 
sat  down  in  front  of  Grenfell,  and  for  a 
minute  or  so  did  not  speak.  At  last  he 
said  : — 

"You  will  wish  to  get  back — to  get 
away  from  this  dreary  place  ;  do  not  re- 
main on  my  account.  Tell  Vyner  I  will 
try  and  go  over  to  him.  He's  in  Wales, 
isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Xo  ;  he  is  in  Italy." 

"  In  Italy  !  I  cannot  go  so  far,"  said  he, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  was  not  willing  to  obtrude  other  sor- 
rows in  the  midst  of  your  own  heavier  one  ; 
but  you  will  hear  the  news  in  a  day  or  two, 
perhaps,  that  our  poor  friend  Vyner  has 
lost  everything  he  had  in  the  world." 

"Is  his  daughter  dead?"  gasped  out 
Luttrell,  eagerly. 

"  No  ;  I  spoke  of  his  fortune  ;  his  whole 
estate  is  gone." 

"  That  is  sad,  very  sad,"  sighed  Luttrell ; 
"but  not  the  saddest !     One  may  be  poor. 


and  hope  ;  one  may  be  sick,  almost  to  the 
last,  and  hoi)e ;  one  may  be  I)ereft  of 
friends,  and  yet  think  that  better  days  will 
come  ;  but  to  be  childless — to  be  robJbed  of 
that  which  was  to  have  treasured  your 
memory  when  you  passed  away,  and  think 
lovingly  on  you  years  after  you  were  dust 
— this  is  the  great,  the  great  afMiction  ! " 
As  he  s})oke,  the  large  tears  rolled  down  his 
face,  and  his  lank  cheeks  trembled,  "  None 
will  know  this  better  than  Vyiier,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause. 

"  You  do  him  no  more  than  justice  ;  he 
thought  little  of  his  own  misfortune  in 
presence  of  yours." 

"  It  was  like  him." 

"  May  I  read  you  his  own  words  ?" 

"  No ;  it  is  enough  that  I  know  his 
heart.  Go  back,  and  say  I  thank  him.  It 
was  thoughtful  of  him  at  such  a  time  to  re- 
member me  ;  few  but  himself  could  have 
done  it ! "  He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  in  a  stronger,  fuller  voice  continued  : 
"  Tell  him  to  send  this  sailor  to  me  ;  he 
may  live  here,  if  he  will.  At  all  events,  he 
shall  not  want,  wherever  he  goes.  Vyner 
will  ask  you  how  I  bore  this  blow,  sn\  I 
trust  to  you  to  say  the  strict  truth,  that  I 
bore  it  Avell.  Is  that  not  so  ?  "  Grenfell 
bowed  his  head  slightly.  "  Bore  it,"  con- 
tinued Luttrell,  "as  a  man  may,  who  now 
can  defy  Fortune,  and  say,  '  See,  you  have 
laid  your  heaviest  load  on  me,  and  I  do  not 
even  stagger  under  it  ! '  Remember,  sir, 
that  you  tell  Vyner  that.  That  I  listened 
to  the  darkest  news  a  man  can  hear,  and 
never  so  much  as  winced.  There  is  no 
fever  in  that  hand,  sir  ;  touch  it !" 

"I  had  rather  that  you  would  net  make 
this  effort,  Mr.  Luttrell.  I  had  far  rather 
tell  my  friend  that  your  grief  was  taking 
the  course  that  nature  meant  for  it." 

"Sir!"  said  Luttrell,  haughtily,  "it  is 
not  to-day  that  misfortune  and  I  have  made 
acquaintance.  Sorrow  has  sat  at  my  hearth- 
stone— my  one  companion — for  many  a 
year  !  I  knew  no  other  guest,  and  had 
any  other  come,  I  would  not  have  known 
how  to  receive  him  !  Look  around  you  and 
say,  is  it  to  such  a  place  as  this  a  man 
comes  if  the  world  has  gone  well  with 
him  ?  " 

"It  is  not  yet  too  late " 

"  Yes,  it  is,  sir;  far  too  late,"  broke  in 
Luttrell,  impatiently.  "  I  know  my  own 
nature  better  than  you  ever  knew  it.  For- 
given me,  if  I  am  rude.  Misery  has  robbed 
me  of  all — even  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  would  be  only  a  mockery  to  offer 
you  such  hospitality  as  I  have  here,  but  if, 
before  leaving,  you  Avould  eat  some- 
thing  " 
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Grrenfell  made  some  hurried  excuses  ;  he 
hxl  eaten  ou  board  the  boat — he  was  not 
hungry — -and  he  was  iinpaLicut  to  get  back 
in  time  for  tlie  morning  mail. 

*'  Of  course,  no  one  could  wish  to  tarry 
here,"  said  Luttrell.  "Tell  Vynerl  will  try 
and  write  to  him — if  not  soon,  when  I  can. 
Good-bye,  sir  !  You  have  been  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I  thank  you." 

Grenfell  shook  his  cold  hand  and  turned 
away,  more  moved,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had 
witnessed  a  greater  show  of  sorrow.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  closed  the  door  after  him, 
tliau  a  dull  heavy  sound  startled  him.  He 
opened  the  door  softly,  and  saw  that  Luttrell 
had  fallen  on  the  ground,  and,  with  his 
hands  over  his  face,  lay  sobbing  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  intense  grief.  Grenfell  retired 
noiselessly  and  unseen.  It  was  a  sorrow 
that  none  should  witness;  and,  worldling  as 
he  was,  he  felt  it.  He  stopped  twice  on  his 
way  down  to  the  shore,  uncertain  whether 
he  ought  not  to  go  back,  and  try  to  comfort 
that  desolate  man.  But  how  comfort  him  ? 
How  speak  of  hope  to  one  who  mocked  all 
hope,  and  actually  seemed  to  cling  to  his 
misery  ? 

"  They  cry  out  against  the  Avorldling,  and 
rail  at  his  egotism,  and  the  rest  of  it," 
muttered  he  ;  "  but  the  selfishness  that 
withdraws  from  all  contact  with  others  is  a 
hundred  times  worse  !  Had  that  man  lived 
in  town,  and  had  his  club  to  stroll  down  to, 
the  morning  pa})ers  would  have  shown  him 
that  he  was  not  more  unlucky  than  his 
fellows,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
aetiuaintances  carried  crape  on  their  hats, 
whether  they  had  sorrow  in  their  hearts  or 
not." 

It  was  with  a  mind  relieved  that  he 
reached  Holyhead  the  next  day,  and  set  out 
for  the  Cottage.  Vyner  had  begged  him  to 
secure  certain  2:)apers  and  letters  of  his  that 
were  there  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  turned 
off  on  his  way  to  town  to  visit  Dinasllyn  for 
the  last  time.  • 

"  The  young  gentleman  went  away  the 
night  you  left,  sir,"  said  Rickards,  without 
being  questioned;  "  but  he  came  over  this 
morning  to  ask  if  you  had  returned." 

"  What  news  of  the  young  lady  who  was 
so  ill  at  Dalradern  ?  " 

"  Out  of  danger,  sir.  The  London  doctor 
was  the  saving  of  her  life,  sir;  he  has 
ordered  her  to  the  sea-side  as  soon  as  she  is 
fit  to  move,  and  Sir  Within  sent  off  Carter 
yesterday  to  Milford  Haven,  to  take  the 
handsomest  house  he  can  find  there,  and 
never  think  of  the  cost." 

"  Rich  men  can  do  these  things, 
Rickards!  " 

*'  Yes,  sir.     Sir  Within  and  my  master 


haven't  to  ask  what's  the  price  when  an 
article  strikes  their  fancy." 

Grenfell  looked  to  see  if  the  remaz-k  was 
intended  to  explode  a  mine,  or  a  mere 
chance  shot.  The  stolid  face  of  the  butler 
reassured  him  in  an  instant,  and  he  said, 
"  I  shall  want  candles  in  the  library,  and  you. 
will  call  me  to-morrow  early — say  seven." 

When  Grenfell  had  covered  the  library 
table  with  papers  and  parchments  innximer- 
able,  title-deeds  of  centuries  old,  and 
grants  from  the  Crown  to  Vyner  s  ancestors 
in  different  reigns,  he  could  not  restrain  a 
passionate  invective  against  the  man  who 
had,  out  of  mere  levity,  forfeited  a  noble 
fortune. 

Contemptible  as  young  Ladarelle  was — 
mean,  low-lived,  and  vulgar — the  fellow's 
ambition  to  be  rich,  the  desire  to  have  the 
power  that  wealth  confers,  raised  him  in 
Grenf ell's  esteem  above  "  that  weak-minded 
enthusiast  " — so  he  called  him — ^who  must 
needs  beggar  himself,  because  he  had 
nothing  to  do. 

He  emptied  drawer  after  drawer,  burning, 
as  Vyner  had  bade  him,  rolls  of  letters, 
parliamentary  papers,  and  such  like,  till,  in 
tossing  over  hcajisof  rubbish,  he  came  upon 
a  piece  of  stout  card-board,  and  on  turning 
it  about  saw  the  sketch  Vyner  had  made  of 
the  Irish  peasant  child  in  Donegal.  AVho 
was  it  so  like  ?  Surely  he  knew  that  ex- 
pression, the  peculiar  look  of  the  eyes,  sad 
and  thoughtful,  and  3'et  defiant  ?  He 
went  over,  in  his  mind,  one  after  another  of 
those  town-bred  beauties  he  had  met  in  the 
season,  when,  suddenly,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  fool  I  have  been  all  this  time!  It 
is  the  girl  at  Dalradern,  the 'ward,'" — 
here  he  laughed  in  derision — "  the  '  ward  ' 
of  Sir  Within  W^ardle.  Ay,  and  she  knew 
me,  too,  I  could  swear.  All  her  evasive 
answers  about  Ireland  shoAv  it."  He  turned 
hastily  to  Vyncr's  letter,  and  surmised  that 
it  was  to  this  very  point  he  Avas  coming, 
when  the  news  of  young  Luttrcll's  death 
was  brought  him.  "  What  can  be  her 
position  now,  and  how  came  she  beneath 
that  old  man's  roof  ?  W^ith  what  craft  and 
Avhat  boldness  she  ])layed  her  game  !  The 
girl  Avho  has  head  enough  for  that  has 
cleverness  to  know  that  I  am  not  a  man  to 
be  despised.  She  should  have  made  me 
Who  could  counsel  her 
the  shoals  and  quick- 
She  ought  to  have  done 
I  will  go  over  to- 
will  take  her  this 


her  friend  at  once, 
so  well,  or  tell  her 
sands  before  her  ? 
this,  and  she  shall,  too. 
morroAV  to  Dalradern  :  I 


sketch  ;  we  shall  see  if  it  will  not  be  a  bond 
of  friendship  between  us." 

When,  true  to  the  pledge  he  had  made 
with  himselfj  he  went  over  to  Dalradern 
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tlio  next  morning,  it  was  to  discover  tluit 
Sir  Within  and  his  ward  had  taken  their 
departure  two  hours  before.  The  servants 
were  busily  engaged  in  dismantling  the 
rooms,  and  preparing  to  close  the  Castle 
against  all  visitors. 

To  his  inquiries,  ingenious  enough,  ho 
could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  tis  to  the 
direction  they  had  gone,  or  to  what  time 
their  a!)sence  might  be  protracted,  and 
Gi'enfcll,  disappointed  and  baffled,  re- 
turned to  tlie  cottage  to  pass  his  last  even- 
ing, ere  he  quitted  it  forever. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE   SANDS   AT   SUNSET. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  day  in  the  late 
autumn,  when  the  declining  sun  was 
throwing  a  long  column  of  golden  light 
over  the  sea,  a  little  group  was  gathered  on 
the  shore  at  Ostend,  the  last,  it  seemed,  of 
all  tlie  summer  visitors  who  had  repaired 
ihere  for  the  season.  The  group  consisted 
of  a  young  girl,  whose  attitude,  as  she  lay 
reclined  in  a  bath-chair,  bespoke  extreme 
debility,  and  an  old  man  who  stood  at  her 
side,  directing  her  attention,  as  his  gest- 
ures indicated,  to  different  objects  in  the 
landscape. 

Two  servants  in  livery,  and  a  somewhat 
demurely-dressed  maid,  stood  at  a  little 
distance  olf,  in  deferential  attendance  on 
the  others. 

Greatly  changed,  indeed  paler  and  thin- 
ner, with  dark  circles  round  the  eyes,  and 
a  faint  hectic  sjDot  on  each  cheek,  Kate 
O'Hara  looked  ev^m  more  beautiful  than 
ever;  the  extreme  delicacy  of  every  linea- 
ment, the  faultless  regularity  of  outline, 
were  as  conspicuous  now,  as  before  w^as 
that  brightness  which  she  derived  from  ex- 
pression. If  her  eyes  had  no  longer  their 
look  of  haughty  and  defiant  meaning,  they 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  greater  depth  of 
color  and  an  expression  of  intense  softness; 
and  her  lips,  so  ready  once  to  curl  into 
mockery  at  a  moment,  now  appeared  as  if 
they  faintly  stirred  with  a  smile,  as  some 
fancy  crossed  her. 

►She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  which 
heightened  still  more  tlie  statue-like  char- 
acter of  her  features.  What  a  contrast  to 
this  placid  loveliness  was  the  careworn, 
feverish  look  of  the  old  man  at  her  side! 
Sir  Within  had  aged  by  years  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  in  the  anxious  expression  of  liis 
face,  and  his  quick  uneasy  glances  around 


liim,  might  be  read  the  fretful  conflict  of 
ho])e  and  fear  within  him. 

While  ho  continued  to  speak,  and  de 
scribe  tlie  features  of  the  scene  before  them, 
thougli  she  smiled  at  times,  or  assented  by 
a  sliglit  gesture  of  the  head,  her  mind 
was  wandering — far,  far  away— to  other 
tlumghts  and  other  places,  and  her  fingers 
played  feverishly  with  a  letter,  which  she 
opened  and  closed  up  again  time  after  time. 

**I  am  afraid,  ma  mie"  said  he,  with  a 
tone  of  half  rei)roach,  "tliat  your  letter 
there  has  usurped  all  your  interest,  and 
my  eloquence  as  cicerone  gone  quite  for 
nothing." 

"  No,  Gardy,  I  heard  you  v/ith  much 
pleasure.  What  did  you  say  that  rock  was 
called?" 

''That  rock,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
dryly,  "is  a  wreck,  and  I  was  vain  enough 
to  have  believed  that  my  narrative  of  the 
incident  had  moved  you." 

"I  am  so  weak,  Gardy,  so  very  weak," 
said  she,  plaintively,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  back  of  his,  "  that  I  follow  anything 
witli  difficulty."     . 

"  My  SAveet  child,  hoAv  cruel  of  me  to  for- 
get it  !  Are  we  lingering  too  long  on  these 
sands?" 

"Oh,  no;  let  us  stay  here  some  time 
longer.  I  want  to  see  the  sun  go  down,  it 
is  so  long  since  I  saw  a  stinset." 

He  drew  her  shawl  around  her  carefully, 
and  sheltered  her  with  his  umbrella  against 
the  scarcely  breathing  wind. 

"  How  kind  you  are,  how  good  !"  said 
she,  softly;  and  then,  with  a  ])l;iyful  light- 
ness, added,  "  how  courtier-like,  too  !  " 

"Why  courtier-like,  ma  mie?"  said  he. 

"Is  it  not  like  a  courtier," said  she,  "to 
treat  a  peasant-girl  as  if  she  were  a  prin- 
cess? You  would  not  even  ask  me  when  I 
saw  my  last  sunset,  lest  I  sliould  have  to 
tell  you  that  it  was  as  I  stood  barefooted 
on  the  beach,  the  tangled  seaweed  dri})2:)ing 
over  Me." 

"  How  can  you  like  to  pain  me  by  talk- 
ing of  these  things?" 

"But  we  must  talk  of  them,  Gardy. 
You  know  we  think  of  them;  and  this  let- 
ter— this  letter,"  said  slie,  tapping  it  with 
her  finger  impatiently,  "  must  l)e  answered 
one  day." 

"And  there  is  but  one  answer  to  give, 
Kate,"  said  he,  sharply.  "  I  will  not  con- 
sent.    He  who  now  assumes  the  uncle " 

"  He  is  my  uncle,  sir,"  said  slie,  haugh- 
tily. "  It  is  scarcely  generous  to  deny  me 
whatever  good  blood  I  can  lay  claim  to." 

"  My  child,  my  dear  child,  if  you  but 
knev/  how  I  love  whatever  loves  you,  you 
would  not  have  uttered  this  reproach." 
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'^  My  mother's  sister's  husband  i;;  surely 
my  uncle,"  said  she,  c:4dly,  and  not  heed- 
ing his  protestation.  "  I  never  heard  that 
a  mi'salliancc  could  cancel  the  ties  of 
kindred." 

' '  None  ever  said  so,  Kate. " 

''  You  said  as  mucli,  sir  ;  you  said, 
'  assumes  the  uncle  ! '  " 

"  I  meant  in  a  different  sense,  my  dear 
child.  I  meant  that  he  wanted  to  impose 
an  authority  which  mere  relationship  would 
not  give  him." 

"  Read  his  letter  again,  sir — pray  read 
it." 

"  No,  my  child  ;  it  has  given  me  too 
mucli  pain  already." 

"  I  think  you  are  not  just  to  him, 
Gardy,"  she  said,  caressingly.  "May  I 
read  it  to  you  ?     Well,  a  j^art  of  it  ?  " 

"Once  more,  no,  Ka,te.  His  argument 
is,  that,  as  he  is  now  childless,  he  has  the 
right  to  claim  your  love  and  affection,  to 
replace  what  he  has  lost ;  that,  as  your 
nearest  of  kin,  you  cannot  refuse  him  ;  and 
that,  if  you  do — mark  the  insinuation — the 
reasons  will  be,  perhaps,  based  on  consid- 
erations apart  from  all  affection." 

"I  think  he  had  the  right  to  say  that," 
said  she,  firmly. 

"  There  was  one  thing,  however,  he  had  no 
right  to  say,"  said  the  old  man,  haughtily  : 
"that  to  continue  to  reside  under  my  roof 
was  to  challenge  the  opinion  of  a  world 
never  slow  to  be  censorious." 

"And  there,  again,  I  tliiuk  he  was  not 
wrong, " 

"  Then  you  love  me  no  longer,  Kate  !" 
said  he,  with  intense  emotion. 

"Not  love  you — not  love  you!  Then, 
what  do  I  love  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  know 
that  every  happiness  I  have  I  owe  to  you — 
that  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  more  bright 
than  a  fairy  tale  comes  from  you  ?  That 
from  your  generous  indulgence  I  have 
learned  to  think  mere  existence  something- 
like  ecstasy,  and  awake  each  day  as  to  a 
fete  ?" 

"Say  on,  dearest,  say  on  ;  your  words 
thrill  me  like  a  gentle  music." 

"He  does  not  offer  me  these;  but  he 
says,  '  Come  to  what  you  sliall  call  your 
home,  and  never  blush  to  say  so.' " 

"  It  is  too  insolent  !  " 

"  He  says,  '  As  my  daughter  by  adoption 
you  shall  bear  my  name.'  I  am  to  be  a 
Luttrell — Kate  Luttrell,  of  Arran  ! " 

"  And  for  this  poor  name  you  would  bar- 
ter all  my  love,  all  my  affection,  all  my 
hope  ?  " 

"It  is  a  great  and  noble  name,  sir! 
There  Avere  Lords  of  Arran  called  Luttrell 
in  the  thirteenth  century  !  " 


"You  have  told  me  of  them,"  said  he, 
peevishly. 
_  "Too  proud  and  too  haughty  to  acccjit 
titles,  sir." 

"  I  have  a  name  that  the  first  in  the  land 
would  not  scorn,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
blended  pride  and  anger;  "and  my  for- 
tune is  certainly  the  equal  of  a  barren  rock 
in  the  Atlantic." 

"You  are  not  my  uncle,  sir,"  said  she, 
softlv. 

"  No,  Kate  ;  but "     He  stopped,  tlie 

color  fled  from  his  cheek,  and  he  seemed 
unable  to  continue.  "  Has  any  tender  love 
for  you  equalled  mine  ?  " 

"  Stop  there  ! "  said  she,  fiercely  ;  "  my 
favor  is  not  put  up  to  auction,  and  to  fall 
to  the  liigliest  bidder.  When  you  have 
said  that  my  uncle  is  poor,  you  have  said 
all  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge."  Slie 
closed  her  eyes,  and,  seeming  to  speak  to 
herself,  murmured  :  "  The  poorer,  the 
more  need  has  he  of  affection." 

"I  see  it  all— all!"  said  he,  bitterlv. 
"You  wish  to  leave  me." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sat  staring 
vacantly  over  the  sea. 

"Better  to  say  so,  my  child — better  to 
own  that  this  life  has  ceased  to  give  you 
pleasure.  But  if  you  told  me,  Kate,  that 
you  would  like  to  travel,  to  see  other  coun- 
tries, to  mix  with  the  world,  and  partake 
of  the  enjoyments— — -" 

"  How — as  what  ?  "  said  she,  impatient- 
ly. "It  was  but  a  few  months  ago  you 
received  some  strangers  at  your  house,  and 
have  you  forgotten  how  they  treated  me  ? 
And  do  you  believe,  sir,  that  the  world  will 
have  more  reserve  than  the  guests  under 
your  roof  ?  Who  is  she  ?  is  not  answered 
so  easily  as  one  may  think.  It  would  take 
blood  to  wash  out  the  stain  of  '  What  is 
she  ? ' " 

The  old  man  walked  rapidly  uji  and 
down  ;  he  wiped  the  drops  that  stood  on 
his  brow,  and  muttered  uneasily  to  liimself  : 
"  And  why  not  ?  To  whom  have  I  to  ren- 
der an  account  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  ques- 
tion me  ?  Am  I  to  be  turned  from  my 
path  by  a  sneer  and  a  sarcasm  ?  Is  the 
ribald  gossiping  of  a  club  to  be  of  more 
weight  with  me  than  my  whole  hap})i- 
ness  ?  " 

She  watched  the  conflict  and  saw  every 
struggle  tliat  shook  him  ;  she  could  even 
mark  the  vacillating  fortunes  of  the  fight — 
when  he  conquered,  and  when  he  fell  back, 
discomfited  and  beaten. 

"  Tell  me,  Kate,"  said  he,  at  last,  as  he 
approached  her,  "  is  there  any  condition 
you  can  propose  by  which  I 'may  secure 
myself  against  desertion  ?  " 
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'•  Tliere  would  be  no  desertion,  Gardy. 
You  could  come  and  see  mc  in  my  new 
homo.  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  hide  its 
poverty.  Who  knows  if  my  ingenious  de- 
vices might  rot  amuse  you.  My  uncle, 
too,  might  permit  me — no,  perhaps  not 
that "  said  she,  stopping  in  some  con- 
fusion. 

''  What  is  It  he  wouldn't  permit,  Kate  ?" 

'•  I  don't  know  ;  I  was  talking  to  myself, 
I  believe,  and  1  feel  weary  and  feverisli  too. 
Gardy,  let  us  not  speak  more  of  this  now  ; 
it  oppresses  me.  And  see  !  there  goes  down 
the  sun,  and  I  have  not  enjoyed  all  its  gor- 
geous color  over  the  waters." 

'^  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  Mr. 
Luttrell  might  not  permit." 

"  He'd  not  permit  me  to  stay  out  on  the 
sea-shore  till  tiie  evening  dew  had  fallen," 
said  she,  laughing.  "  Tell  them  to  take 
me  back." 

'•'  Yes,  darling,  we  have  lingered  here 
too  long.     It  was  my  fault." 

And  now  the  little  procession  moved 
slowly  across  the  sands  towards  the  town  ; 
passing  through  small,  mean-looking 
streets,  they  gained  the  place  where  their 
hotel  stood.  Groups  of  idlers  were  about 
— townsfolk  and  a  few  strangers — who 
mad^j  way  for  them  to  pass.  Some  re- 
spectfully enough — the  show  of  rank 
suffices  at  times  to  exact  this — others, 
more  venturesome,  stared  at  the  beautiful 
girl,  and  then  looked  at  the  worn  and 
feeble  figure  who  walked  beside  her.  That 
they  were  English  was  plain  enough,  and 
was  taken  as  a  reason  to  comment  on  them 
without  reserve. 

Sir  Within  turned  looks  of  anger  and 
defiance  around  him  ;  he  gave  them  to 
understand  tliat  he  could  overhear  their 
insolence,  and  he  sought  with  his  eye 
through  the  crowd  to  see  one — even  one — 
sufficiently  like  a  gentleman  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  impertinence. 

''Neither  wife  nor  daughter,  I'll  wager 
a  '  cent-sous '  piece,"  said  one,  as  they 
passed  under  tlie  arched  doorway. 

Sir  Within  stepped  back,  when  Kate 
said,  suddenly,  "  I  mean  to  walk  up- 
stairs ;  give  me  your  arm,  sir  ; "  and  as 
they  moved  slowly  on,  siie  whispered, 
''  How  can  it  l)e  helped,  Gardy  ? "  and 
then,  with  a  laugh,  added,  "It  is  a 
maxim  of  your  own,  that  it  is  the  un- 
mannerly peoi)le  take  care  of  the  public 
morals." 

It  was  a  subtle  flattery  to  quote  himself, 
which  Sir  Within  thoroughly  appreciated, 
and  as  he  took  leave  of  her  at  the 
door  of  her  room  he  was  almost  calm 
again. 
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When  Kate  had  gained  licr  room  she 
locked  the  door,  and  throwing  off  her 
shawl  and  bonnet,  sat  down  before  the 
glass  ;  her  hair  fell  heavily  down  in  tlie 
rude  carelessness  v/ilh  which  slic  Hung  her 
])onnet  from  her,  and  now,  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  color  in  her  cheek — the  flush  of 
a  passing  excitement — she  looked  very 
beautiful. 

"  So,"  said  she,  smiling  at  her  image, 
"  it  is  the  old  story,  '  Qu''en  diva  le 
Monde  9 '  The  dear  old  man  was  very, 
very  fond.  He  admired  me  very  much  ;  I 
pleased  him — I  amused  him — I  made  his 
life  somewhat  brighter  than  ho  would  have 
found  it  rambling  amongst  his  Titians  and 
Peruginos  ;  but,  with  all  that,  ho  couldn't 
face  the  terrible  question.  What  Avill  the 
world  say  ?  3Ia  foi,  Madomoisollo  Kate, 
the  confession  is  not  flattering  to  you  ! 
Most  people  would  call  me  very  inexpei't 
that  I  had  not  made  that  grand  old  place 
my  own  before  this.  I  had  the  field  all  to 
myself — no  rivalry,  no  interference — and 
certainly  it  was  a  great  opportunity.  Per- 
haps I  was  too  much  occupied  in  enjoying 
my  happiness  ;  perha])S  I  took  no  note  of 
time  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  ever  thought  at 
all,  I  thought  I  could  win  the  game  when- 
ever I  liked,  and  now  I  awake  to  discover 
that  tliere  is  something  that  he  fears  more 
than  he  loves  me  ;  and  that  tlie  dear  old 
dowager  world,  that  shakes  down  reputa- 
tions with  a  nod  and  blasts  pretensions 
with  a  stare,  will  declare  a  strict  blockade 
against  the  distinguished  Sir  Within 
AVardle  and  that  girl — lucky  if  they  do 
not  say,  '  that  creature  ' — he  married. 
Ought  he  not  to  have  had  a  spirit  above 
this  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  been  able  to 
say,  '  I  am  rich  enough  to  buy  tJiis  bauble, 
and  if  the  wearing  it  gives  me  ])leasure,  I 
can  forget  your  sarcasms.  I  like  the  life 
she  can  throw  around  me  :  which  of  you 
all  could  give  such  color  to  my  existence  ?' 
Ho  might  have  said  this,  but  he  did  not. 
He  hoard  me  talk  of  a  new  home  and  a 
ne\Y  name,  and  he  would  not  offer  me  his 
own.  He  saw  and  felt  bitterly,  too,  hoAV 
my  position  compromised  me.  I  took  care 
;  he  should  see  it,  but  no  thought  of  separa- 
tion crossed  him,  or,  if  it  did,  stronger 
than  all  was  the  dread  query,  *  Qii'en  diva 
le  Monde  9 ' 

j      "  There  are  things  one  cannot  believe 

:  possible   till   they    have    happened;    and, 

even  then,  some  strange  uncertainty  pcr- 

I  vades  the  mind  that  they  have  not  been 
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read  aright.  This  is  one  of  thorn.  No  one 
could  have  persuaded  me  this  morning  that 
this  prize  was  not  mine  whenever  I  cared 
to  claim  it.  What  a  fall  to  my  })ride  ! 
How  little  must  I  feel  myself,  that  after  all 
these  years  of  subtle  flattery  I  might  as  v/ell 
have  been  with  the  Vyners — living  with 
creatures  of  my  own.  nature — giving  affec- 
tion and  getting  it — cultivating  the  heart 
in  the  rich  soil  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
loves  and  trials,  and  not  wearing  a  mask 
till  it  had  stiffened  into  my  very  features. 
And  he  refused  me — yes,  refused  me  ;  for 
there  was  no  maiden  bashfulness  in  the 
terms  of  my  offer.  I  said,  I  go  back  to  be 
the  niece,  or  I  stay  to  be  the  wife  ;  and  his 
reply  was,  '  Qii'en  dira  le  Monde,  ? '  I  sup- 
l^ose  he  was  right — I  am  sure  he  was  ;  but 
I  hate  him  for  it — how  I  hate  him  ! "  She 
arose  and  wallced  the  room  witli  long  and 
measured  steps  for  a  while  in  silence,  and 
then  burst  out  :  "  What  would  I  not  give 
to  be  revenged  for  this  ?  Some  vengeances 
there  are  he  would  feel  l)ittcrly.  Should 
he  meet  me  iii  tlie  world — tlie  great  world, 
for  instance — the  wife  of  some  one,  his 
equal,  see  me  courted,  and  feted  and 
flattered  ;  hear  of  me  at  all  times  and  all 
]ilaces,  and  learn  that  tliis  '  Monde  ' — that 
is  his  god — had  adopted  me  amongst  his 
spoiled  children,  I  think  I  know  the  dark 
despair  that  would  gatlier  around  him  as 
he  muttered  to  himself,  '  And  she  might 
have  been  mine — she  had  been  mine  for 
the  asking — she  offered  herself  : '  ay,  he 
might  say  so,  if  he  wislied  to  add  insult  to 
my  memory  :  '  and  I  only  replied,  "  The 
world  would  not  bear  it  ! "' '  How  I  hate 
him  !  How  I  hate  him  !  If  I  cannot  be 
revenged  as  I  wish,  I  will  be  revenged  as  I 
can.  I  shall  leave  him^ — go  at  once.  He 
has  passed  his  last  of  those  blissful  days,  as 
he  loves  to  call  them  ;  and  he  shall  awal:e 
to  see  his  life  in  all  tlie  weariness  of  deser- 
tion. Not  a  look,  not  a  sound  ;  not  a 
laugh,  not  a  song  to  cheer  him.  With 
every  spot  full  of  memories  of  me,  he  shall 
be  haunted  by  a  liappiness  that  will  never 
return  to  him.  I  knoAV  tliat  in  his  misery 
he  will  ask  me  to  forgive  the  past  and  be 
his  wife  ;  and  if  the  alternative  were  to  be 
the  wretchedness  I  sprung  from,  I'd  go 
back  to  it  ! 

'^  I  do  not  know — in  all  likelihood  I  shall 
never  know— what  this  heart  of  mine  could 
feel  of  love,  but  I  know  its  power  of 
hatred,  and  so  shall  Sir  Within,  though  it 
may  cost  me  dear  to  buy  it. 

"Your  repentance  may  come  as  early  as 
you  please,  it  shall  avail  you  nothing.  It 
may  l)e  even  now — I  almost  thought  I  heard 
bis   foot   on   the   stair  —  and  I  know  not 
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Vv^hether  I  would  not  rather  it  came  now,  or 
after  months  of  heart-suffering  and  sorrow. 
I  Avas  slighted — he  weighed  the  beauty  that 
he  admired,  and  the  love  he  thought  he  had 
gained,  against  the  mockeries  of  some  score 
of  people  whose  very  faces  he  has  forgotten, 
and  '  Qu'en  dira  le  Monde'  had  more  power 
over  him  than  all  my  tenderness,  all  my 
wit,  and  all  my  beauty. 

"Is  it  not  strange  that,  with  all  his  bo'ast- 
ed  keenness  to  read  i)cople's  natures,  he 
should  know  so  little  of  mine  ?  To  think 
that  I  could  stand  there  and  see  the  struggle 
between  his  pride  of  station  and  what  he 
would  call  his  '  passion ' — that  I  could  tame- 
ly wait  and  see  how  I  was  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting — that  I  could 
bear  all  this  unmoved,  and  then  return  to 
my  daily  life,  without  an  attempt  to  resent 
it"? 

"It  is  true,  till  this  letter  came  from  my 
uncle,  there  v/as  no  pressure  upon  him. 
None  in  the  wide  world  was  more  friendless 
than  myself.  His  life  might  have  gone  on 
as  heretofore,  and  if  a  thought  of  me  or  of 
my  fate  invaded,  he  might  have  dismissed 
it  with  the  excuse  that  he  could  mention 
me  in  his  will ;  he  could  have  bequeathed 
me  enough  to  make  me  a  desirable  match 
for  the  land-steward  or  the  gardener  ! 

"  How  I  bless  my  uncle  Luttrell  for  his 
remembrance  of  me  !  It  is  like  a  reprieve 
arriving  vv^hcn  the  victim  was  on  the  scaffold. 
He  shall  see  with  what  gladness  I  accept 
his  offer.  If  the  conditions  had  been  ten 
times  as  hard,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  one 
of  them.  Now,  then,  to  answer  him,  and 
that  done,  Sir  Within,  you  run  no  danger 
of  that  scandal-loving  world  you  dread  so 
much.  For,  if  you  came  with  the  offer  of 
all  your  fortune  at  my  feet,  I'd  spurn 
you  !" 

She  opened  her  writing-desk,  and  sat 
down  before  it.  She  then  took  out  Luttrell's 
letter,  and  read  it  carefully  over.  "  I  must 
take  care  that  my  answer  be  as  calm  and  as 
unimpassioned  as  his  own  note.  He  makes 
no  protestation  of  affection — neither  shall 
I.  He  says  nothing  of  any  pleasure  that  he 
anticipates  from  my  companionship — I  will 
be  as  guarded  as  himself."  She  paused  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  wrote  : 

"  My  deae  Uncle, — though  your  letter 
found  me  weak  and  low  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness, its  purport  has  given  me  strength  to 
answer  you  at  once.     I  accept. 

"  It  Avould  be  agreeable  to  me  if  I  could 
close  this  letter  with  these  words,  and  not 
impose  any  further  thought  of  myself  upon 
you  ;  but  it  is  better,  perhaps,  if  I  tell  you, 
now  and  forever,  that  you  may  discharge 
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your  mind  of  all  ft-ars  as  to  vyfliat  yon  call 
the  sacriiices  1  shall  have  to  make.  I  hope 
to  sliow  you  that  all  the  indulgences  in 
whioli  I  have  lived  make  no  part  of  my  real 
nature.  You  have  one  boon  to  confer  on 
me  Avorth  all  tliat  wealth  and  splendor  could 
offer — your  name.  By  making  me  a  Lut- 
trell,  you  fill  the  full  measure  of  my  ambi- 
tioij. 

"  For  wluitcvcr  sluire  of  your  confidence 
and  affection  you  may  vouchsafe  me,  I  will 
try  to  be  Avorthy  ;  but  I  will  not  importune 
for  either,  but  patiently  endeavor  to  deserve 
them.  My  life  has  not  hitherto  taught 
many  lessons  of  utility.  I  hope  duty  will 
be  a  better  teacher  than  self-indulgence. 
Lastly,  have  no  fears  that  my  jjresence 
under  your  roof  will  draw  closer  around 
you  the  ties  and  the  claims  of  those  humble 
people  with  whom  I  am  connected.  I  know 
as  little  of  them  as  yon  do.  They  certainly 
fill  no  place  in  my  affection  ;  nor  have  I 
the  pretense  to  think  I  have  any  share  in 
theirs.  One  old  man  alone  have  1  any  re- 
collection of — my  mother's  fatlicr — and  if 
I  may  judge  by  the  ]iast,  he  Avill  continue 
to  be  more  influenced  by  what  tends  to  my 
advantage,  tlian  what  miglit  minister  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  pride.  He  neither 
came  to  see  me  at  Sir  Gervais  Vyner's,  nor 
Dalradern  ;  and  though  I  have  written  to 
him  once  or  twice,  he  never  sought  to 
impose  himself  as  a  burden  upon  me. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say 
if  this  correspondence  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

"  You  Avill  see  in  these  i)ledges,  tliat  I 
give  in  all  frankness,  how  much  it  will  be 
my  ambition  to  be  worthy  of  the  noble 
name  you  allow  me  to  bear. 

"There  is  no  necessity  to  remit  mo  any 
money.  I  have  ample  means  to  pay  for 
my  jouruey ;  and  as  there  are  circum- 
stances which  I  can  tell  you  of  more  easily 
than  I  can  write,  rcrpiiring  that  I  should 
leave  this  at  once,  I  will  do  so  immediately 
after  posting  the  i)resent  letter.  I  will  go 
direct  to  the  hotel  you  speak  of  at  Holy- 
head, and  remain  there  till  your  messenger 
arrives  to  meet  me. 

"  You  distress  mo,  my  dear  uncle,  when 
you  suggest  that  I  should  mention  any 
articles  that  I  might  recpiire  to  be  added  to 
your  household  for  my  comfort  or  con- 
venience. Do  not  forget,  I  beg,  that  I 
was  not  l)orn  to  these  luxuries,  and  that 
they  only  attach  to  me  as  the  accidents  of 
a  station  which  I  relinrpiish  with  delight, 
when  I  kuow  that  it  gives  me  the  right  to 
sign  myself, 

"Your  loving  niece, 

"Kate  Luttkell." 


CHAl'TER  XLIV. 


THE   FLIGHT. 


The  day  was  just  breaking  as  Kate,  car- 
rying a  small  bundle  in  her  hand,  issued 
noiselessly  from  the  deep  porch  of  the 
hotel,  and  hastened  to  the  pier. 

The  steamboat  was  about  to  start,  and 
she  was  the  last  to  reach  the  deck,  as  the 
I  vessel  moved  off.  It  was  a  rav/  and  gusty 
j  morning,  and  the  passengers  had  all  sought 
j  shelter  below,  so  that  she  was  free  to  seek 
I  a  spot  to  herself  unmolested  and  unob- 
I  served. 

I  As  she  turned  her  farewell  look  at  the 
sands,  Avhere  she  had  walked  on  the  even- 
j  ing  before,  she  could  not  believe  that  one 
night — one  short  night — had  merely  filled 
the  interval.  Why,  it  seemed  as  if  half  a 
lifetime  had  been  crowded  into  the  space. 
Within  those  few  hours  how  much  had 
hapjDcned  !  A  grand  dream  of  ambition 
scattered  to  the  winds — a  dream  that  for 
many  a  day  had  filled  her  whole  thoughts, 
working  its  way  into  every  crevice  of  her 
mind,  and  so  coloring  all  her  fancies  that 
she  had  not  even  a  caprice  untinged  by  it. 
To  be  the  mistress  of  that  old  feudal  castle 
— to  own  its  vast  halls  and  its  tall  towers — 
to  gaze  on  the  deep-bosomed  woods  tliat 
stretched  for  miles  away,  and  feel  that 
they  v/erc  her  own  !  To  know  that  at  last 
she  had  gained  a  station  and  a  position  ^ 
that  none  dared  dispute:  "For,"  as  she' 
would  say,  "the  world  may  say  its  worst 
of  that  old  man's  folly  ;  they  may  ridicule 
and  deride  him.  Of  me  they  can  but  say 
that  I  played  boldly,  and  won  the  great 
stake  I  played  for."  And  now  tlie  game 
was  over,  and  she  had  lost !  What  a  re- 
verse was  this  !  "  Yesterday  surrounded 
vv'ith  v/ealtli,  cared  for,  courted,  my  slight- 
est wish  consulted,  how  fair  the  i^rospect 
looked  !  And  now,  aloue,  and  more  friend- 
less tlian  the  meanest  around  me  !  And 
was  the  fault  mine  ?  How  hard  to  tell  ! 
Was  it  that  I  gave  him  too  much  of  my 
confidence,  or  too  little  ?  Was  my  mis- 
take to  let  him  dwell  too  much  on  the 
ways  and  opinions  of  that  great  V/orld  that 
he  loved  so  well '?  Should  I  not  have  tried 
rather  to  disparage  than  exalt  it  ?  And 
should  I  not  have  sought  to  inspire  him 
with  a  desire  for  a  quiet,  trancpiil  existence 
— such  a  life  as  he  miglit  have  dreamed  to 
lead  in  those  deep  old  woods  around  his 
home  ?  To  the  last,"  cried  she,  to  herself 
— "to  the  last,  I  never  could  believe  that 
he  would  consent  to  lose  me  !  Perhaps  he 
never  tiiought  it  would  come  to  this  ;  per- 
haps he  fancied  that  I  could  not  face  that 
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wretchedness  from  wliicli  I  came  ;  perhaps 
he  miglit  liave  thought  that  I  myself  was 
not  one  to  relinquish  so  good  a  game,  and 
rise  from  the  table  at  the  first  reverso. 
But  what  a  reverse  !  To  be  so  near  the 
Avinning-post,  and  yet  lose  the  race  !  And 
how  will  lie  bear  It  ?  Will  he  sink  under 
the  blow,  or  will  that  old  pride  of  blood 
of  which  he  boasts  so  much  come  to  his 
aid  and  carry  h'im  through  it  ?  How  I 
wish — oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  see 
him,  as  he  tears  open  my  last  letter,  and 
sees  all  his  jiresents  returned  to  him  !  Ah, 
if  he  could  but  feel  \ni\\  what  a  pang  I 
parted  with  them  !  If  he  but  kncAV  the 
tears  the  leave-taking  cost  me  !  If  he  but 
saw  me  as  I  took  off  that  necklace  I 
Avas  never  to  wear  again,  feeling  like  one 
Avho  was  laying  down  her  beauty  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  Avithout  a  charm,  he 
might,  perchance,  hope  to  win  me  back 
again.  And  would  that  bo  possible  ?  My 
heart  says,  no.  My  heart  tells  me,  that  be- 
fore I  can  think  of  a  fortune  to  achieve, 
there  is  an  insult  to  avenge.  Ho  slighted 
me — yes,  he  slighted  me  !  There  Avas  a 
price  too  high  for  all  my  love,  and  he  let 
me  see  it.  There  was  his  fault — -he  let  me 
see  it !  It  Avas  my  dream  'for  many  a  year 
to  shoAV  the  humble  folk  from  whom  I 
came  what  my  ambition  and  my  capacity 
could  make  me  ;  ;md  I  thought  of  myself 
as  the  proud  mistress  of  Dalradern  without 
a  pang  for  all  the  misery  the  victory  would 
cost  me.  Now  the  victory  has  escaped  me, 
and  I  go  back,  so  far  as  my  oAvn  efforts  are 
concerned,  defeated  !  What  next — ay, 
Avliat  next  ?" 

As^  the  day  Avore  on,  every  incident  of 
her  ordinary  life  rose  before  her.  Nine 
o'clock.  It  Avas  the  hour  the  carriage  came 
to  take  her  to  her  bath.  She  bethought 
her  of  all  the  obsequious  attention  of  her 
maid,  that  quiet  watchfulness  of  cunning 
service,  the  mindful  observance  that  sup- 
plies a  want  and  yet  obtrudes  no  thought 
of  it.  The  very  bustle  of  her  arrival  at  the 
bathing  place  had  its  OAvn  flattery.  The 
eager  attention,  the  zealous  anxiety  of  the 
servants,  that  sIioAved  hoAv,  in  her  presence, 
all  others  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  She 
knew  well — is  beauty  CA^er  deficient  in  the 
knoAvledge  ? — that  many  came  each  morn- 
ing only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.  Her 
practiced  eye  had  taught  her,  CA^en  as  she 
passed,  to  note  what  amount  of  tribute  each 
rendered  to  her  loveliness  ;  and  she  could 
mark  the  wondering  veneration  here,  the 
almost  rapturous  gaze  of  this  one,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  jealous  depreciation  of 
that  other. 

Eleven  o'clock.     She   was  at   breakfast 


I  Avitli  Sir  AVithiu,  and  he  was  asking  her  for 

j  all  the  little  events  of  the  morning.     And 

j  Avhat  were  these  ?     A  bantering  narrative 

j  of  her  own  triumphs — hoAV   well  she  had 

looked — how  tastefully  she  was  dressed — 

hoAv  s])itefully  the  Avomen  had  criticised  the 

lovely  hat  she  SAA^am  in,  and  Avhich  she  gave 

to  some  poor  girl  as  she  came  out  of  the 

Avater — a  trifle  that  had  cost  some  "^  louis" 

a  few  days  before. 

It  Avas  noon — the  hour  the  mail  arrived 
from  Brussels — aiid  Sir  Within  would  come 
to  present  her  Avith  the  rich  bouquet  of  rare 
floAvers,  dispatched  each  morning  from  the 
capital.  It  Avas  a  piece  of  homage  he  de- 
lighted to  i^ay,  and  she  was  wont  to  accept 
it  Avith  a  queen-like  condescension.  "  What 
a  strange  life  of  dreary  indulgence — of  en- 
joyments multiplied  too  fast  to  taste — of 
luxuries  so  lavish  as  almost  to  be  a  burden 
— and  liOAV  unreal  it  Avas  all !  "  so  thought 
she,  J!s  they  drew  near  the  tall  chalk  cliffs 
of  the  English  coast,  and  the  deck  grew 
croAvded  Avith  those  who  were  eagerly  im- 
patient to  quit  their  prison-house. 

For  the  first  time  for  a  long  while  did 
she  find  herself  unnoticed  and  unattended 
to  ;  none  of  that  watchful,  obsequious  at- 
tention that  used  to  track  her  steps  Avas 
there.  Now  people  hurried  hither  and 
tliither,  collecting  their  scattered  effects, 
and  preparing  to  land.  No  one  to  care  for 
her,  Avlio  only  yestei'day  Avas  waited  on  like 
royalty  ! 

"  Is  this  your  trunk,  miss  ? "  asked  a 
porter. 

"  No,  this  is  mine,"  said  she,  pointing 
to  a  bundle. 

"Shall  I  carry  it  for  you,  my  dear?" 
said  a  vulgar-looking  and  over-dressed 
young  fellow,  Avho  had  put  his  glass  in  his 
eye  to  stare  at  her. 

She  muttered  but  one  word,  but  that  it 
was  enough  seemed  clear,  as  his  companion 
said,  "  1  declare  I  think  you  deserved  it  !  " 

"  It  has  begun  already,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, as  she  walked  sloAvdy  along  towards  tlie 
toAAm.  "  The  bitter  conflict  with  the  Avorld, 
of  which  I  have  only  heard  hitherto,  I  now 
must  face.  By  this  time  he  knows  it  ;  he 
knows  that  he  is  desolate,  and  that  he  shall 
ncA'cr  see  me  more.  All  the  misery  is  not, 
therefore,  mine  ;  nor  is  mine  the  greater. 
I  have  youth  and  can  hope  ;  he  cannot 
hope  ;  lie  can  but  grieve  on  to  the  last. 
Well,  let  him  go  to  the  Avorld  he  loA^es  so 
dearly,  and  ask  it  to  console  him.  It  will 
say  by  its  thousand  tongues,  '  You  havff 
done  Avell,  Sir  Within.  Why  should  you 
have  allied  yourself  with  a  loAV-born  peasant- 
girl  ?  HoAv  could  her  beauty  have  recon- 
ciled you   to  her  Avant   of  refinement,  her 
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ignorance,  licr  coarse  l)recding  ? '  Ah, 
what  an  ans.wer  could  lais  heart  give,  if  he 
but  dared  to  utter  it  ;  for  he  could  tell  them 
I  was  their  equal  in  all  their  vaunted  capti- 
vations  !  "Will  he  have  the  courage  to  do 
this  ?  Or  will  he  seek  comfort  in  the  false- 
hood tliat  belies  me  ?  " 

In  thoughts  like  tliese,  ever  revolving 
around  herself  and  her  altered  fortunes,  she 
journeyud  on,  and  by  tJio  third  day  arrived 
at  Holyhead.  The  rendezvous  was  given 
at  a  small  inn  outside  the  town  called  "  The 
Kid,"  and  directions  for  her  reception  had 
been  already  forwarded  there.  Two  days 
elapsed  before  her  uncle's  messenger  arrived 
— two  days  that  seemed  to  extend  to  as 
many  years  !  Haw  did  her  ever-active 
mind  go  over  in  that  space  all  her  past  life, 
from  the  cruel  sorrows  of  her  early  days, 
to  the  pampered  existence  she  had  led  at 
Ualradern  !  She  fancied  what  she  might 
have  been,  if  she  had  never  left  her  lowly 
station,  but  grown  up  amongst  the  hard- 
ships and  privatio]is  of  her  humble  con- 
dition. She  canvassed  in  her  mind  the 
way  in  which  she  might  have  either  con- 
formed to  that  life,  or  struggled  against  it. 
"  I  cannot  believe,"  said  she,  with  a  saucy 
laugh,  as  she  stood  and  looked  at  herself 
in  tlie  glais,  that  these  arms  were  meant  to 
carry  sea-wrack,  or  that  these  feet  were 
fashioned  to  climb  shoeless  uj)  the  rocks  ! 
And  yet  if  destiny  had  fixed  me  here,  how 
should  I  have  escaped  ?  I  cannot  tell,  any 
more  tlian  I  can  tell  what  is  yet  l)efore  me. 
And  what  a  fascination  there  is  m  this  un- 
certainty !  What  a  wondrous  influence  has 
the  unknov/n  !  How  eventful  does  the 
slightest  action  become,  when  it  may  lead 
to  that  which  can  determine  a  life's  fortune! 
Even  now,  how  much  is  in  my  power  ! 
I  might  go  back,  throw  myself  at  that  old 
man's  feet,  and  tell  him  that  it  was  in  vain 
I  tried  it — I  could  not  leave  him.  I  might 
kneel  there  till  he  raised  me,  and  v/hen  he 
did  so,  I  should  be  his  wife,  a  titled  lady, 
and  mistress  of  that  grand  old  castle  ! 
Could  I  do  this  ?  No  ;  no  more  than  I 
couLl  go  and  beg  the  Vyners  to  have  pity 
on  me  and  take  me  back  ;  that  my  heart 
clung  to  the  happiness  I  had  learned  to 
feel  amongst  them ;  and  that  I  would 
rather  serve  them  as  a  menial  than  live 
away  from  them.  Better  to  die  than  tliis. 
And  what  will  this  life  at  Arran  be  ?  This 
uncle,  too,  I  dread  him  ;  and  yet  I  long  to 
see  him.  I  want  to  hear  him  call  me  by 
his  own  name,  and  acknowledge  me  as  a 
Luttrell.  Oh,  if  he  had  but  done  this  be- 
fore— before  I  had  traveled  this  weary 
road  of  deception  and  falsehood  !  Who 
knows  ?     Who  knows  ?  " 


"Are  you  the  young  lady,  miss,  that's 
expecting  an  elderly  gentleman  ?  "  said  the 
housemaid,  entering  hastily. 

"Wiicre  from?  How  did  ho  come?" 
cried  Kate,  eagerly  ;  for  her  first  thought 
was,  it  might  be  Sir  Within. 

"  He  came  by  the  Irish  packet,  Miss." 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  rigbt.  If  he  asks 
for  ]\Iiss  Luttrell,  you  maj  say  I  am  ready 
to  see  him." 

In  a  minute  or  two  after  slie  iiad  given 
this  order,  tlie  girl  again  opened  the  door, 
saying — "Mr.  Coles,  mii-s  ;  "  and  intro- 
duced a  florid,  fussy-looking  little  man,  with 
a  manner  comj)ounded  of  courtesy  and 
command. 

"You  may  leave  the  room,  3'onng  wom- 
an," said  he  to  the  maid  ;  and  then  ap- 
jircaching  Kate,  added,  "I  have  the  honor 
to  speak  to  Miss  Luttrell  ?  " 

She  bowed  a  quiet  assent,  and  he  we«t 
on  : — 

"  I'm  chief  managing  clerk  of  Cane  & 
Co.,  Miss  Luttrell,  from  whom  I  received 
instructions  to  wait  on  you  here,  and  ac- 
company you  to  Westport,  where  Mr.  John 
Luttrell  will  have  a  boat  ready  for  you." 

He  delivered  this  speech  with  a  something 
half  peremptory,  as  though  he  either  sus- 
pected some  amount  of  resistance  to  his 
authority,  or  imagined  that  his  credentials 
might  be  questioned. 

"  Have  you  no  letter  for  me,  sir?"  asked 
she,  calndy. 

"There  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Luttrell 
to  Mr.  George  Cane,  Miss  Luttrell,  explain- 
ing why  he  was  not  himself  able  to  come 
over  and  meet  you." 

"Was  he  ill,  sir?" 

"No,  not  exactly  ill,  Miss  Luttrell. 
though  he  is  never  what  one  can  call  well.'' 

"  I  am  astonished  he  did  not  write  to 
me,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  thoughtful  tone. 

"He  is  not  much  given  to  writing,  Miss 
Luttrell,  at  any  time,  and  of  late  we  have 
rarely  heard  of  him  beyond  a  line  or  two. 
Indeed,  with  respect  to  my  present  journey, 
all  he  says  is,  '  Send  some  one  in  your  con- 
fidence over  to  Holyhead  by  the  first  ])acket 
to  inquire  for  Miss  Luttrell  or  Miss  O'Hara 
— she  may  be  known  by  eitlier  name — and 
conduct  her  to  Eldridge's  Hotel,  Westport. 
The  young  lady  is  to  be  treated  with  all 
consideratron.'  These  are  his  words,  miss, 
and  I  hope  to  follow  them." 

"It  is  very  kind,"  said  she,  slowly,  and 
half  to  herself. 

"It's  a  Frenchified  sort  of  phrase,  'all 
consideration,'  but  I  take  its  meaning  to 
be,  witli  every  deference  to  your  wishes — 
how  would  you  like  to  travel,  and  where  to 
stop.     Mr.  George,   however,   told  me   to 
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add,  '  If  Miss  Luttrell  desires  to  make  any 
])urcbases,  or  rc([uires  anytliing  in  town, 
slic  is  to  have  full  liberty  to  obtain  it.'  He 
did  not  mention  to  what  amount,  but  of 
course  he  intended  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
discretion." 

"  I  want  nothing,  sir." 

"That  is  what  Mrs.  Coles  remarked  to 
me  :  If  the  young  lady  only  saw  the  place 
she  was  going  to,  she'd  not  think  of  shop- 
ping." 

Kate  made  no  answer. 

'"'Not  but,  as  Mrs.  Coles  observed,  some 
good  substantial  winter  clothing — that  cap- 
ital stuff  they  make  now  for  Lower  Canada 
— would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  take.  You 
are  aware,  miss,  it  is  a  perpetual  winter 
there  ?  " 

A  sliort  nod,  that  might  mean  anytliing, 
was  all  her  reply. 

"And  above  all,  Miss  Luttrell,"  contin- 
ued he,  unabashed  by  her  cold  manner — 
"above  all,  a  few  books!  Mr.  L.,  from 
what  I  hear,  has  none  that  would  suit  a 
young  lady's  reading.  His  studies,  it 
seems,  are  of  an  antiquarian  order  ;  some 
say — of  course  people  will  say  so — he  dips  a 
little  into  magic  and  the  black  art."'  Per- 
haps after  all  it  was  tlie  study  most  appro- 
priate to  the  place. 

"■  I  suppose  it  is  a  lonesome  spot  ?"  said 
she,  with  a  faint  sigh,  and  not  well  heeding 
what  she  said. 

"Desolate  is  the  name  for  it — desolate 
and  deserted  !  I  only  know  it  by  the 
map  ;  but  I  declare  to  you,  I'd  not  pass  a 
week  on  it  to  own  the  fee  simple." 

"And  yet  I  am  going  there  of  my  own 
free-will,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  strangely 
meaning  smile. 

"  That's  exactly  what  puzzles  Mrs.  C. 
and  myself,"  said  he,  bluntly  ;  "  and, 
indeed,  my  wife  went  so  far  as  to  say,  '  Has 
the  dear  young  creature  nobody  to  tell  her 
what  the  place  is  like  ?  Has  she  no  friend 
to  warn  her  against  tlie  life  she  is  going 
to  ? '  " 

"  Tell  her  from  me,  sir,  that  I  know  it 
all.  I  saw  it  when  I  was  a  cliild,  and  my 
memory  is  a  tenacious  one.  And  tell  her, 
too,  that,  bleak  and  dreary  as  it  is,  I  look 
forward  to  it  with  a  longing  desire,  as  an 
escape  from  a  world  of  which  even  the 
very  little  I  have  seen  has  not  enamored 
me.  And  now,  sir,  enough  of  me  and  my 
fortunes  ;  let  us  talk  of  the  road.  When- 
ever you  are  sufficiently  rested  to  begin  your 
journe}',  you  will  find  me  ready." 

"  You'll  stop  probably  a  day  in  Dub- 
lin?" 

"  Not  an  hour,  sir,  if  I  can  get  on.  Can 
we  leave  this  to-nioht  ?  " 


"Yes;  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  to 
take  us  to  the  pier  at  nine,  and  a  cart  for 
your  luggage." 

"  My  luggage  is  there,  sir,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  bundle,  and  smiling  at  the 
astonishment  his  face  betrayed  ;  "  and  Avhen 
you  tell  your  wife  that,  sir,  she  will,  perhaps, 
see  I  am  better  fitted  for  Arrau  than  she 
suspected. " 

Albeit  the  daily  life  of  Mr.  Coles  gave 
little  scope  to  the  faculty,  he  was  by  nature 
of  an  inquiring  disposition,  not  to  add  that 
he  well  knew^  to  what  a  rigid  cross-examin- 
ation he  would  be  subjected  on  his  return 
to  his  wife,  not  merely  as  to  the  look, 
manner,  and  mien  of  the  young  lady,  but 
as  to  what  account  she  gave  of  herself, 
where  she  came  from,  and,  more  important 
still,  why  she  came. 

It  was  his  fiincy,  too,  to  imagine  that  he 
was  especially  adroit  in  extracting  confi- 
dences :  a  belief,  be  it  observed,  very  gene- 
rally held  by  people  whose  palpable  and 
pushing  curiosity  invariably  revolts  a 
stranger,  and  disposes  him  to  extreme 
reserve. 

As  they  walked  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
together,  then,  with  a  calm  sea  and  a  stilly 
night,  he  deemed  the  moment  favorable  to 
open  his  investigations. 

"Ah,  yes  ! "  said  he,  as  though  addressing 
some  interlocutor  within  his  own  bosom — 
"  ah,  yes  !  she  will  indeed  feel  it  a  terrible 
contrast.  None  of  the  pleasures,  none  of 
the  habits,  of  her  former  life  ;  none  of  the 
joys  of  the  family,  and  none  of  the  endear- 
ments of  a  home  ! " 

"Of  whom  were  you  speaking,  sir?" 
asked  she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  what  a  man  I  am  ! 
That's  a  habit  my  wife  has  been  trying  to 
break  me  of  these  fifteen  years.  Miss  Lut- 
trell ;  as  she  says  :  '  Coles,  take  care  that 
you  never  commit  a  murder,  or  you're  sure 
to  tell  it  to  the  first  person  you  meet.' 
And  so  is  it  when  anything  occurs  to  engage 
my  deepest  interest— my  strongest  sym- 
pathy ;  it's  no  use  ;  do  what  I  will,  out  it 
will  come  in  spite  of  me." 

"And  I,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  slow  and 
measured  utterance,  "am  exactly  the  re- 
verse. I  no  more  think  of  speaking  my 
thoughts  aloud  than  I  should  dream  of 
imparting  my  family  secrets,  if  I  had  any, 
to  the  first  stranger  whose  impertinent 
curiosity  might  dispose  him  to  i^enetrate 
them." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  he,  reddening  with 
shame. 

"Quite  true,  I  assure  you,  sir  ;  and  now 
I  will  VN'isli  you  a  good-night,  for  it  grows 
chilly  here." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

ox    AKRAN. 

Kate  was  awoke  from  the  deep  sleep  by 
the  noise  of  the  boat  coming  to  anchor. 
She  started  up,  and  looked  around  her, 
unable  for  several  seconds  to  recall  where 
she  was.  Behind  the  little  laiul-locked  bay 
the  tall  mountains  rose,  Avild  and  fanciful 
on  every  side ;  the  dark  sky  studded  with 
stars  above,  and  the  still  darker  sea  beneath, 
still  and  Avaveless ;  and  then  the  shore, 
where  lights  moved  rapidly  hither  and 
thither  :  making  up  a  picture  strangely 
interesting  to  one  to  whom  tliat  lone  rock 
was  to  be  a  home,  that  dreary  spot  in  the 
wild  ocean  her  whole  world. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  on  the 
shore  awaiting  her,  partly  out  of  curiosity, 
in  part  out  of  respect,  and  Molly  Ryan  had 
come  down  to  say  that  his  honor  was  not 
well  enough  to  meet  her,  but  he  hoped  in 
the  morning  he  would  be  able.  "  You're 
to  be  the  same  as  himself  hero,  he  says  ; 
and  every  word  you  say  is  to  be  minded  as 
if  it  was  his  own." 

"  I  almost  think  I  remember  you  ;  your 
face,  and  your  voice  too,  seem  to  me  as 
though  I  knew  them  before. " 

"  So  you  may,  miss.  You  saw  me  here 
at  the  mistress's  wake,  but  don't  let  on  to 
the  master,  for  he  doesn't  like  that  any 
of  us  should  think  you  was  ever  here  afore. 
This  is  the  path  here,  miss  ;  it's  a  rough 
bit  for  your  tender  feet." 

"  Have  we  much  farther  to  go,  Molly  ? 
I  am  rather  tired  to-day." 

*'•'  1^0,  miss  ;  a  few  minutes  more  will 
bring  us  to  the  Abbey  ;  but  sure  we'd  send 
for  a  chair  and  carry  you " 

•'  No,  no  ;  on  no  account.  It  is  only  to- 
night I  feel  fatigued.  My  uncle's  illness  is 
nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  'Tis  more  grief  than  sickness,  miss. 
It's  sorrow  is  killin'  him.  Any  one  that 
saw  him  last  year  wouldn't  know  him  now  ; 
his  hair  is  Avhite  as  snow,  and  his  voice  is 
weak  as  a  child's.  Here  we  are  now — here's 
the  gate.  It  isn't  much  of  a  garden,  no- 
body minds  it ;  and  yonder,  where  you  see 
the  light,  that's  his  honor's  room,  beside 
the  big  tower  there,  and  you  are  to  have 
the  two  rooms  that  my  mistress  lived  in." 
And,  still  speaking,  she  led  the  way  through 
a  low,  arched  passage  into  a  small  clean- 
looking  chamber,  within  which  lay  another 
v/ith  a  neatly-arranged  bed,  and  a  few  at- 
tempts at  comfortable  furniture.  ''We  did 
our  best,  miss,  Sam  and  myself,"  said  Molly  ; 
"  but  we  hadn't  much  time,  for  we  only 
knew  you  was  coming  on  Tuesday  night." 


"  It  is  all  very  nice  and  clean, Molly — your 
name  is  Molly,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,"  said  she  curtesying,  and 
deeply  gratilied. 

"I  want  nothing  better  !"  said  Kate,  as 
slie  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and  took  off  her 
bonnet. 

'*  If  you  don't  need  me  now,  miss,  I'll  go 
and  bring  you  your  tea ;  it's  all  ready  in 
the  kitchen." 

"Very  well,  Molly  ;  leave  it  for  me  in 
the  outer  room,  and  I'll  take  it  when  I  am 
inclined." 

Molly  saw  that  she  desired  to  be  alone,  and 
withdrew  without  a  word  ;  and  Kate,  now 
free  of  all  restraint,  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillow  and  wept  bitterly.  Never,  till  the 
very  spot  was  before  her — till  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  rugged  rocks  crossed  her 
path,  and  the  wild  solitude  of  the  dreary 
island  appealed  to  her,  by  the  poor  api)ear- 
ance  of  the  people,  their  savage  looks  and 
their  destitution — never  till  then  had  she 
fully  realized  to  her  mind  all  the  force  of 
the  step  she  had  taken.  "  What  have  I 
done  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  "  sobbed  she, 
hysterically,  over  and  over.  "Why  have  I 
left  all  that  makes  life  an  ecstasy,  to  come 
and  drag  out  an  existence  of  misery  and 
gloom  ?  Is  this  the  fruit  of  all  my  ambi- 
tion ?  Is  this  the  prize  for  which  I  have 
left  myself  without  one  affection  or  one 
sentiment,  sacrificing  all  to  that  station  I 
had  set  before  me  as  a  goal  ?  I'll  not  bear 
it.  I'll  not  endure  it.  Time  enough  to 
come  here  when  my  hopes  are  bankrupt, 
and  my  fortune  shipwrecked.  I  have  youth, 
and,  better,  I  have  beauty.  Shall  I  stay 
here  till  a  blight  has  fallen  on  both  ?  Why, 
the  very  misery  I  came  from  as  a  child  was 
less  dreary  and  desolate  than  this  !  There 
was  at  least  companionshi])  there  !  There 
was  sympathy,  for  there  was  fellow-suffer- 
ing. But  here  !  what  is  there  here  but  a 
tomb  in  which  life  is  to  waste  out,  and  the 
creature  feel  himself  the  corpse  before  he 
dies  ?  "  She  started  up  and  looked  around 
her,  turning  her  eyes  from  one  object  to 
the  other  in  the  room.  "  And  it  is  for  tliis 
splendor,  for  all  this  costly  magnificence,  I 
am  to  surrender  the  love  of  those  humble 
people,  who,  after  all,  loved  me  for  myself  ! 
It  was  of  me  they  thought,  for  me  they 
prayed,  for  my  success  they  im])lored  the 
saints  ;  and  it  is  for  this  " — and  ,  she  gazed 
contemptuously  on  the  lowly  decorations  of 
the  chamber — "  I  am  to  give  them  up  for- 
ever, and  refuse  even  to  see  them  !  The 
proud  old  Sir  Within  never  proposed  so 
hard  a  bargain  !  He  did  not  dare  to  tell 
me  I  should  deny  my  own.  To  be  sui;p," 
cried  she,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  "I  was 
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forgetting  a  material  part  of  the  price.  I 
am  a  Luttrell  —  Kate  Luttrell  of  Arran — 
and  I  sliall  be  one  day,  perhaps,  mistress 
of  this  grand  ancestral  seat,  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Finbar  !  AVould  that  I  could  share  tlie 
grandeur  with  them  at  -once,  and  lie  down 
there  in  that  old  aisle,  as  dreamless  as  my 
noble  kinsfolk  ! " 

In  idternate  bursts  of  sorrow  over  the  past, 
and  scornful  ridicule  of  the  pi-csent,  she 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  and 
at  last,  exhausted  and  weary  with  the  con- 
flict, she  leaned  her  head  on  the  side  of  her, 
6ed,  and,  kneeling  as  she  was,  fell  off  to 
sleep.  When  she  av\^oke  it  was  bright,  day, 
the  sea-breeze  playing  softly  through  a 
honeysuckle  that  covered  the  open  vv^indow, 
filled  the  room  with  a  pleasant  perfume, 
and  cooled  her  heated  brow.  She  looked 
out  on  the  scarcely  ruffled  bay,  and  saw  the 
fishing-boats  standing  out  to  sea,  while  on 
shore  all  were  busy  launching  or  stowing 
away  tackle  ;  tlie  very  children  aiding  where 
they  could,  carrying  down  baskets,  or  such 
small  gear  as  their  strength  could  master. 
It  was  life  and  movement,  and  cheerfulness 
too — for  so  the  voices  sounded  in  the  thin 
morning  air — not  a  tone  of  complaint,  not 
one  utterance  that  indicated  discontent, 
and  the  very  cheer  which  accompanied  the 
sliding  craft  as  she  rushed  down  to  the  sea 
seemed  to  come  from  liearts  tliat  Avere  above 
repining.  The  scene  was  better  to  her  than 
all  her  self-arguings.  There  they  were,  the 
very  class  she  sprang  from  ;  the  men  and 
women  like  her  own  nearest  kindred ;  the 
very  children  recalling  the  days  when  slie 
played  barefooted  on  the  beach,  and  chased 
the  retiring  waves  back  into  the  sea.  They 
were  there,  toiling  ever  on,  no  hope  of  any 
day  of  better  fortune,  no  thought  of  any 
other  rest  than  the  last  long  sleep  of  all,  and 
why  sliould  she  complain  y  That  late  life 
of  luxury  and  splendor  was  not  without  its 
drawbacks.  The  incessant  watchfulness  it 
exacted,  lest  in  some  unguarded  moment 
she  should  forget  the  part  she  was  playing 
— and  part  it  was  —  the  ever-present  need 
of  that  insidious  flattery  by  Avhich  she  main- 
tained her  influence  over  Sir  Within,  and, 
above  all,  the  dread  of  her  liumble  origin 
being  discovered,  and  becoming  the  table- 
talk  of  the  servants'  hall.  These  were  a 
heavy  price  to  jDay  for  a  life  of  luxurious 
indulgence. 

"^  ilere,  at  least,"  cried  she,  "I  shall  be 
real.  I  am  the  niece  and  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  none  can 
gainsay  or  deny  me  ;  a  Luttrell  of  Arran, 
I  can  assert  myself  against  the  v/orld  ;  jiov- 
erty  is  only  an  infliction  when  side  by  side 
with  affluence ;  we  are  the  great  and  the 


rich  here.  Let  me  only  forget  the  past,  and 
this  life  can  be  enjoyable  enough.  I  used 
to  fancy,  long  ago,  as  I  walked  the  garden 
alone  at  DinasUyn,  that  no  condition  of 
life  would  ever  find  me  unj)repared  to  meet 
it.  Here  is  a  case  to  prove  my  theory  ;  and 
now  to  be  an  Arran  islander." 

As  she  said  this,  she  began  to  arrange 
her  room,  and  place  the  different  articles 
in  it  more  to  her  own  taste.  Her  care  was 
to  make  her  little  chamber  as  comfortable 
as  she  could.  She  was  rather  an  adejit  in 
this  sort  of  achievement — at  least  she 
thought  she  could  impart  to  a  room  a  char- 
acter distinctly  her  own,  giving  it  its  cachet 
of  homeliness,  or  comfort,  or  elegance,  or 
simplicity,  as  she  wished  it.  The  noise  of  her 
l^reparations  brought  Molly  to  her  aid,  and 
she  despatched  the  amazed  countrywoman 
to  bring  her  an  armful  of  the  purple  heath 
that  covered  the  mountain  near,  and  as 
many  wild  flowers  as  she  could  find. 

"To-morrow,  Molly,"  said  she,  "I  will 
go  in  search  of  them  myself,  but  to-day  I 
must  put  things  to  rights  here.  Now, 
I^Iolly,"  said  she,  as  they  both  were  busied 
in  filling  two  large  jugs  with  the  best  flow- 
ers they  could  find,  "remember  that  I'm 
an  old  maid." 

"  Lawk,  miss,  indeed  you  arn't  !  " 

"  Well,  never  mind,  I  mean  to  be  just  as 
particular,  just  as  severe  as  one  ;  and  re- 
member, that  wherever  I  put  a  table,  a 
chest  of  drawers,  or  even  a  cup  with  a  flow- 
er in  it,  you  must  never  displace  it.  No 
matter  hovf  careless  I  may  seem,  leave 
everything  here  as  you  find  it." 

"  That's  the  master's  own  way,  miss  ;  his 
honor  would  go  mad  if  I  touched  a  book  as 
he  was  readin'." 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  flattery  that  the 
poor  woman  thus  unconsciously  insinuated, 
nor  could  anything  have  been  more  in  time, 
for  Kate  was  longing  to  identify  herself 
with  the  Luttrells,  to  be  one  of  them  in 
their  ways,  and  their  very  prejudices. 

Scarcely  had  Molly  left  tlie  room  than  a 
light  tap  came  to  the  door,  and  a  weak 
voice  asked — 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

Kate  hastened  to  open  it,  but  she  was 
anticipated,  and  her  uncle  slowly  entered, 
and  stood  before  her. 

"  My  dear,  dear  uncle,"  cried  she,  taking 
his  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

He  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  forehead  twice,  and  then,  with  a  hand 
on  either  shoulder,  held  her  for  a  moment 
at  arms'  length,  while  he  looked  at  her. 
Hers  was  not  a  nature  to  flinch  under  such 
a  scrutiny,  and  yet  she  blushed  at  last  un- 
der the  steadiness  of  his  gaze. 
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"  r.et  US  sit  down,"  said  he,  at  length  : 
and  he  handed  her  to  a  scat  witli  much 
courtesy.  "  Had  I  seen  you,  Miss  Lut- 
trell — ^" 

"  Oh,  sir,  say  Kate — call  me  Kate,''  cried 
she,  eagerly. 

*'  Had  I  seen  you  before,  Kate,"  con- 
tinued he — and  there  was  a  touch  of  feel- 
ing as  he  spoke  the  name — ''  I  do  not  think 
I  could  have  dared  to  ask  vou  to  come 
here  ! " 

"  Oh,  dear  uncle  !  have  I  so  disapjiointed 
you  ?  " 

"  You  have  amazed  me,  Kate.  I  was 
not  ])repared  to  see  you  as  you  are.  I  speak 
not  of  your  beauty,  my  child  :  I  was  pre- 
pared for  that,  it  is  your  air,  your  bear- 
ing, that  look,  that  reminds  me  of  long, 
long  ago.  It  is  years  since  I  saw  a  lady,  my 
dear  Kate,  and  the  sight  of  you  has  brought 
up  memories  I  had  believed  were  dead  and 
buried." 

"  Then  I  do  not  displease  you,  uncle  ?" 

'*I  am  angry  with  myself,  child.  I 
should  never  have  brought  you  to  this  bar- 
barism." 

"  You  have  given  me  a  home,  sir,"  said 
she  fondly  ;  but  he  only  sighed,  and  she 
went  on — '•■  a  home  and  a  name  !  " 

''A  name  !  Yes,"  said  he  proudly,  "a 
name  that  well  befits  you,  but  a  home — how 
unworthy  of  you  1  What  ignorance  in  mc 
not  to  know  that  you  would  be  like  this  ! " 
And  again  he  gazed  at  her  with  intense  ad- 
miration. '•'  But  see,  my  child,  to  what 
this  life  of  groveling  monotony  conduces. 
Because  I  had  not  seen  you  and  heard  your 
voice,  I  could  not  picture  to  my  poor  be- 
sotted mind  that,  besides  l^eauty,  you  sliould 
have  that  gracefulness  the  world  deems 
higher  than  even  beauty.  Nay,  Kate,  I  am 
no  flatterer  ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  not  speak 
of  this  again." 

'•'  I  will  try  to  make  you  satisfied  that 
you  did  well  to  send  for  mc,  sir,"  said  she 
meekly  ;  and  her  heart  felt  almost  bursting 
with  delight  at  the  words  of  praise  she  had 
just  heard. 

•'  How  did  you  induce  them  to  part  with 
you  ?  "  asked  he,  calmly. 

"  I  gave  no  choice  in  the  matter,  sir.  I 
showed  your  letter  to  Sir  Within  Wardle, 
and  he  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving.  I 
tried  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  he  only 
grew  impatient.  I  hinted  at  what  your 
letter  had  vaguely  insinuated — a  certain 
awkwardness  in  my  position  —  and  this 
made  him  downriglit  angry.  We  parted, 
and  I  went  to  my  room.  Once  alone,  I  took 
counsel  with  myself.  The  result  was,  that 
I  wrote  that  letter  which  you  received;  and 
I  came  away  the  same  morning  I  wrote  it." 


''Alone?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  alone." 

"  And  without  a  leave-taking  ?  " 

"Even  §o,  sir.  It  was  the  only  way  ia 
Avhich  I  could  have  come,  and  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  it." 

"  There  was  something  of  the  Luttrcll 
there!"  said  he  turning  his  eyes  full  upon 
her  features,  which  now  had  caught  an  ex- 
pression of  calm  and  resolute  meaning. 
''  You  well  become  the  name,  Kate  !" 

"  It  shall  be  my  endeavor,  sir." 

"And  yet,"  added  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  you  were  very  ha]ii)y  there.  Tell  me  the 
sort  of  life  )'ou  used  to  lead." 

"  One  day  will  serve  for  all,  uncle  ;  they 
were  exactly  alike.  My  mornings  were  all 
my  own.  If  my  masters  came  I  studied,  or 
I  dismissed  them  as  I  pleased  ;  if  I  felt  in- 
disposed to  read,  I  sung  ;  if  I  did  not  like 
music,  I  drew  ;  if  I  did  not  care  for  draw- 
ing landscape,  I  caricatured  my  master  and 
made  a  doggrel  poem  on  his  indignation. 
In  a  word,  I  trifled  over  the  day  till 
luncheon.  After  that  I  rode  in  the  w^oods, 
alone  if  I  could,  sometimes  with  Sir  With- 
in ;  often  I  had  time  to  do  both.  Then 
came  dressing — a  long  affair — for  I  was  ex- 
pected to  be  fine  enough  for  company  each 
day,  though  we  saw  no  one.  After  that, 
most  wearisome  of  all  the  day,  came  dinner 
— two  hours  and  a  half — services  of  which 
we  never  ate  ;  wines  wc  did  not  care  to 
drink,  but  all  repeated  regularly  ;  a  solemn 
mock  banquet  my  guardian — so  I  called 
him — loved  immensely,  and  would  have 
j)rolonged,  if  he  but  knev>^  how,  till  mid- 
night. Evening  brought  our  one  guest,  a 
French  abbe,  with  whom  I  sung  or  played 
chess  till  I  could  engage  Sir  Within  and 
himself  in  a  discussion  about  Mirabeau  or 
St.  Just,  when  I  would  slip  away  and  be 
free.  Then,  if  the  night  were  moonlit,  I 
would  drive  out  in  the  park,  or  have  a  row 
on  the  lake  ;  if  dark,  I  would  have  the  con- 
servatory lighted,  set  the  fountains  a-play- 
ing,  and  drive  the  gardener  distracted  by 
'  awakening  '  all  his  drowsy  plants.  In  a 
word,  I  could  do  what  I  pleased,  and  I 
jileased  to  do  whatever  struck  me  at  the 
moment.  I  ordered  all  that  I  liked  from 
town — books,  dress,  objects  of  art,  prints — 
and  was  just  as  weary  of  them  all  before  I 
saw  them  as  after  they  had  palled  upon  me. 
It  was  a  life  of  intense  indulgence,  and  I'm 
not  sure  if  one  could  but  fight  off  occasion- 
al ennui,  that  it  wasn't  the  happiest  thing 
could  Ije  made  of  existence,  for  it  was  very 
dreamy  withal,  very  full  of  innumerable 
futures,  all  rose-colored,  all  beautiful." 

"And  what  are  you  to  make  of  this  ?" 
asked  Luttrell,  almost  sternly,  as  he  moved 
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iiis  arm  around  to  indicates  the  new  realm 
about  licr.  "'Here  there  is  no  luxury,  no 
Avealth,  none  of  the  refinement  that  comes 
of  wealth,  not  one  of  the  resources  that  fill 
the  time  of  cultivated  leisure  ;  all  is  hard- 
ship, jirivation,  self-denial,  (to  abroad, 
too,  beyond  the  walls  of  this  poor  old  ruin, 
and  it  will  be  to  witness  misery  and  desti- 
tution greater  still," 

"  I  am  going  to  try  if  I  sliall  not  like  the 
real  conflict  ])etter  than  the  mock  combat," 
said  she,  calmly. 

"  AYhat  a  change  Avill  bo  your  life  here, 
my  poor  child — what  a  change  !  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  worse  tlian  it  need  be. 
So  far  as  this  poor  place  Avill  permit,  be 
your  own  mistress — live  in  your  own  fash- 
ion— keep  your  own  hours — come  to  me 
only  when  you  like,  never  from  any  sense 
of  duty.  I  aui  too  inured  to  solitude  to 
want  companionship,  though  I  can  be 
grateful  when  it  is  offered  me.  I  have  a 
few  books — some  of  them  may  interest  you  ; 
my  pursuits,  too — what  once  were  my  pur- 
suits," said  he  with  a  sigh,  '^  might' amuse 
you.  At  all  events,"  added  he,  rising, 
"  try — try,  if  you  can  bear  it  ;  it  need  not 
be  your  prison  if  you  cannot." 

He  again  kissed  her  forehead,  and,  mo- 
tioning a  good-bye  with  his  hand,  moved 
slowly  away. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  acquit  myself  better 
than  he  thinks,"  said  she  to  herself.  "  Per- 
haps— wlio  knows  if  I  may  not  find  some 
place  or  thing  to  please  me  here  ?  It  is 
very  grand  'savagery,'"  and  if  one  wanted 
to  test  their  powers  of  defying  the  world  in 
every  shape,  this  is  the  spot.  AVhat  is  this 
yon  have  brouglit  me  to  eat,  Molly  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bit  of  fried  skate,  miss,  and  I'm 
sorry  it's  no  better,  but  the  potatoes  is 
beautiful." 

"  Then  let  me  have  them  and  some  riiilk. 
No  milk— is  that  so?" 

"There's  only  one  cow,  miss,  on  the  is- 
land, and  she's  onl}^  milked  in  the  evening  ; 
but  St.  Finbar's  Well  is  the  finest  water 
ever  was  tasted." 

"  To  your  good  health,  then,  and  St. 
Finbar's!  "  said  she,  liftinu:  a  goblet  to  her 
lips.  *'You  are  riglit,  Molly;  it  is  ice- 
cold  and  delicious  ! "  And  now,  as  she  be- 
gan her  meal,  she  went  on  inquiriug  which 
of  the  men  about  the  place  would  be  most 
likely  as  a  gardener,  what  tilings  could  be 
got  to  grow,  on  which  side  came  the  worst 
winds,  and  Avhere  any  shelter  could  be 
found.  "Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  take  to 
fishing,  Molly,"  said  she,  laughing,  "for 
sometliing  I  must  do." 

"You  could  make  the  nets,  anyhow, 
miss,"   said    Molly,   in  admiration  of   the 


white  and  graceful  hands,  and  thinking 
what  ought  to  be  their  most  congenial 
labor. 

"I  can  row  a  boat  well,  Molly,"  said 
Kate,  proudly. 

"Whatever  you'd  do,  you'd  do  it  well, 
God  bless  you!"  cried  the  other  ;  for,  in 
that  hearty  delight  in  beauty,  so  natural  to 
the  Irish  peasant  nature,  she  imagined  her 
to  be  perfection,  and  the  honest  creature 
turned,  ere  siie  left  the  room,  to  give  her 
a  look  of  admiration  little  short  of  ranture. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

THE  STRANGER   AT   THE   WELL. 

Before  a  couple  of  wrecks  passed  over, 
Kate  had  contrived  to  divide  her  days  so 
regularly,  to  establish  for  herself  a  certain 
routine  of  little  duties,  that  the  time 
slipped  b}- — as  the  time  ever  will  do  in 
monotony— unfelt.  The  season  was  the 
autumn,  and  the  wild  hills  and  mountains 
were  gorgeous  in  all  the  brilliant  colors  of 
the  ever-varied  heaths.  In  the  little  clefts 
and  valleys,  too,  where  shelter  favored, 
foxgloves  and  jmrjile  mallows  grew  with  a 
rare  luxuriance,  while  on  every  side  was 
met  the  arbutus,  its  crimson  berries  hanging 
in  festoons  over  rock  and  crag.  The  sudden 
unexpected  sight  of  the  sea,  penetrating  by 
many  a  fissure,  as  it  were,  between  the 
mountains,  gave  unceasing  interest  to  the 
wild  landscape,  and  over  the  pathless  moors 
that  she  strayed,  not  a  living  thing  to  be 
seen,  v,-as  the  sense  of  being  the  first  way- 
farer Avho  had  ever  trod  these  wastes. 

As  Ka.te  wandered  whole  days  alone, 
over  and  over  again  came  the  doubt  across 
her,  which  was  it — the  brilliant  past,  with 
all  its  splendor  and  luxury,  or  the  solitary 
present — was  the  dream  ?  Surely  tlicy 
could  not  both  be  real !  Was  the  bygone  a 
fancy  built  out  of  some  gorgeous  fragments 
of  things  read,  heard,  or  imagined,  or  was 
this — this  actual  scene  around  her — a  vision 
that  was  to  move  past,  and  leave  her  to 
avvakc  to  all  her  former  splendor  ? 

Great  as  the  revulsion  Avas  to  her  former 
life,  it  was  in  nothing  greater  than  in  the 
difference  betAveen  her  uncle's  cold,  sad, 
distant  manner,  for  so  after  the  first  meet- 
ing had  it  become,  and  the  ever-watehful 
anxiety,  the  courteous  attention  to  her 
sliglitest  Avish,  of  Sir  Within. 

She  never  ceased  canvassing  with  herself 
hoAv  ho  had  borne  her  desertion  ;  whetiier 
he  had  sunk  under  it  into  a  hopeless  de- 
spondency, or  called  upon  his  pride  to  sus- 
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tain  him  above  any  show  of  indignation. 
Reading  it  as  the  world  ninst  read  it,  there 
never  was  sucli  ingratitude  ;  but  then  the 
workl  could  never  know  the  provocation, 
nor  ever  know  by  what  i)ersonal  saerilice 
she  had  avenged  the  shght  jjassed  upon  licr. 
••  My  story,"  said  she,  "  can  never  be  told  ; 
his,  he  may  tell  how  it  suits  him." 

At  moments,  a  sort  of  romantic  exalta- 
tion and  a  sense  of  freedom  would  make 
her  believe  that  she  liad  done  Avell  to  ex- 
change the  splendid  bondage  of  the  past 
for  tlie  untrammeled  liberty  of  the  present ; 
and  then,  at  other  times,  the  terrible  con- 
trast would  so  overcome  her,  that  she  would 
sit  and  cry  as  if  her  heart  Avas  breaking. 

"  Woukl  my 'old  Gardy'  pity  or  exult 
over  me  if  he  saw  me  now  ?  What  would 
he,  who  would  not  suiter  me  to  tread  on  an 
nucarpeted  step,  say  if  he  saw  me  alone, 
and  poorly  clad,  clambering  up  these 
rugged  cliffs  to  reach  some  point,  where, 
for  an  instant,  I  may  forget  myself  ? 
Surely  he  would  not  triumph  over  my  fall  ! 

"  Such  a  life  as  this  is  meant  to  expiate 
great  crimes.  Men  are  sent  to  wild  and 
desolate  islands  in  the  ocean,  to  wear  out 
days  of  hopeless  misery,  because  they  have 
warred  against  their  fellows.  But  Avhat 
have  I  done  ?  whom  have  I  injured  ? 
Otiiers  had  friends  to  love  and  to  guide 
them  ;  I  had  none.  The  very  worst  that 
can  be  alleged  against  me  is,  that  I  was 
rash  and  headstrong— too  prone  to  resent ; 
and  what  has  it  cost  me  ! 

"  My  uncle  said,  indeed,  this  need  not  be 
my  prison  if  I  coitld  not  endure  its  priva- 
tions. But  what  did  that  mean — what 
alternative  did  he  point  to  ?  Yv'as  it  that 
I  was  to  go  lower  still,  and  fall  back  upon 
all  the  wretchedness  I  sprang  from  ?  That, 
never  !  The  barren  glory  of  calling  myself 
a  Luttrell  may  be  a  sorry  price  for  forfeited 
luxury  and  splendor  ;  but  I  have  it,  and  I 
will  hold  it.  I  am  a  Luttrell  now,  and  one 
day,  perhaps,  tliese  dreary  hills  sliall  own 
me  their  mistress." 

In  some  such  thoughts  as  these,  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  regrets  and  half- shadowed 
hopes,  she  was  returning  one  night  to  the 
Abbey,  when  Molly  met  her.  There  was 
such  evident  anxiety  and  eagerness  in  tlie 
woman's  face, that  Kate  quickly  asked  her— 

"  What  is  it  ?     AVhat  has  happened  ?  " 

"Nothing,  miss,  nothing  at  all.  'Tis 
only  a  man  is  come.  He's  down  at  the 
Holy  Well,  and  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

''"Who  is  he  ?     What  is  he  ?  " 

"I  never  seen  him  before,  miss,  bttt  he 
comes  from  beyant  there  " —  she  motioned 
tov.^ards  the  mainland  of  Ireland — '•'  and 
says  that  you  know  him  well." 


I      "  Have  you  told  my  uncle  of  him  ?" 

I      "iS'o,  miss,  for  the  man  said  1  was  to 

j  tell  no  living  soul  but  yourself,  and  to  tell 

yott  quick,  too,  for  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and 

wanted   to   get   away   with   the   evening's 

,  tide,  and  his  boat  was  more  than  a  mile 

off." 

"  Molly  Ryan,"  said  the  girl,  calmly,  al- 
most sternly,  "  you  heard  the  orders  that 
my  uncle  gave.  You  heard  him  tell  me 
that  I  was  not  to  see,  nor  speak  to,  nor 
hold  any  intercourse  with  any  of  those  be- 
longing to  my  mother's  family.  Is  this 
man  one  of  them  ?  " 

"No,  miss.  'Tis  what  I  asked  him. 
'Tis  the  very  first  question  I  put  to  him. 
And  he  said,  '  I'm  no  more  to  them  than 
yoti  are,  Mrs.  Ryan,'  says  he  ;  '  and  what's 
more,'  says  he,  '  if  it's  any  comfort  to  you 
to  know  it,  I  don't  even  come  from  this 
part  of  Ireland  ;  so  you  may  make  your- 
self easy  about  that,'  says  he.  I  was  puttin' 
more  questions  to  him,  and  he  stopped  me, 
and  said,  '  Yoti're  just  wasting  prcciotis 
time,'  says  he,  '  and  if  she  cumes  back  and 
finds  it  too  late ' — he  meant  yourself,  miss 
— '  she  won't  forgive  you  in  a  hurry  for 
what  you've  done,  for  I  can't  come  here 
again. ' " 

"  You  are  sure  and  certain  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  I  spoke  of  ?  " 

"  I  know  them  all  well,  miss — barrin' 
the  three  that  was  transported — and  he's 
not  any  of  them  I  ever  saw  before." 

"  But  he  might  exactly  be  one  of  those 
wdio  ivas  transported,  and  certainly  if  I 
knevv^  that  I'd  not  see  him." 

"  He  swore  to  me  he  wasn't,  miss  ;  and 
what's  more,  he  said  that  what  he  came 
about  wasn't  his  own  business  at  all,  but 
concerned  you.  That's  his  whistle  now — 
ho  gave  one  a  while  ago — and  he  said, 
'When  I  give  three,' says  he,  '  I'm  gone, 
for  I'll  not  lose  the  tide,  w^hether  she  comes 
or  not. '  " 

"  Go  Ijack  to  the  house,  Molly.  I'll  go 
down  and  speak  to  him." 

"  AVouldn't  you  let  me  follow  you,  miss, 
to  be  near  in  case  of  anything  ?  " 

■"  No,  Molly.  I'm  no  coward  ;  and  I 
know,  besides,  that  no  man  who  meant 
harm  to  me  would  ever  come  here  to  at- 
tempt it." 

"  At  any  rate,  he'd  never  go  back  again  ; " 
said  the  woman  fiercely*  "  Don't  be  long, 
miss,  or  I'll  be  uneasy." 

Kate  now  turned  aside,  and  hastened 
down  a  little  steep  path  which  led  to  the 
Holy  W^ell.  The  well  itself  was  a  sort  of 
shrine  built  over  a  little  spring,  and  shaded 
by  a  clump  of  dwindled  oak-trees — almost 
tiie  only  ones  in  the  island.     As  Kate  drew 
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nigh,  sliG  saw  a  man  walking  up  and  down 
beneath  the  trees,  with  the  quick  short 
step  that  implied  impatience.  It  was  her 
gift  never  to  forget  a  face,  and  in  one 
glance  she  recognized  one  she  had  not  seen 
for  years — O'Eorke  of  Vinegar  Hill. 

"  I  thought  you'd  never  come,"  cried  ho, 
as  she  descended  the  steps  that  led  down  to 
the  well.  "  I  have  been  waiting  here  about 
an  hour  ! " 

?Ie  held  out  his  hand  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  but  she  drew  l)ack,  and  crossing 
her  shawl  in  front  of  her,  showed  that  she 
declined  this  greeting. 

"  Are  you  too  proud  to  shake  hands  with 
me  ?  "  asked  he,  insolently. 

"  Whatever  you  have  to  say  to  me  can  be 
said  just  as  well  without." 

"  What  if  I  wouldn't  say  it,  then,  Kitty 
O'Hara  ?  What  if  I  was  to  go  back  the 
way  I  came,  and  leave  you  to  rue  the  day 
you  insulted  me  ?  Do  you  know,  young 
woman,  that  it  wasn't  on  my  own  account 
I  came  here — that  it  was  to  serve  others  ?" 

"They  chose  a  bad  messenger  if  they 
thought  you'd  be  a  Vt^elcome  one. " 

''May  1  never  see  glory  if  I'm  not 
tempted  to  turn  away  and  leave  you  with- 
out telling  one  word  I  came  for.  Where's 
John  Luttrell  ?  for  I  think  I'll  tell  it  to 
him=^elf." 

"  My  uncle  is  at  the  Abbv,  if  you  want 
him." 

"Your  uncle!"  said  he,  jeeringly. 
*'  AVhy  wasn't  he  your  iincle  when  you  were 
up  at  Cush-ma-Creena,  without  a  shoe  to 
your  foot,  or  enough  rags  to  cover  you 
well  ?  You  were  bare  up  to  this,  when  \ 
saw  you  last."  And  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
knee. 

"  It  was  a  national  costume!"  said  she 
with  a  quiet  laugh,  "  and  a  patriot  like 
Mr.  O'Rorke  should  not  find  fault  with  it." 

"  Be  gorra,  it  was  your  own  self  said 
that  !  and  it  was  a  lie  they  tould  when 
they  said  you  were  altered  ! "  And  almost 
as  il  by  magic  the  fellow's  ill  temper  gave 
way,  and  he  laughed  heartily.  "  Listen  to 
me  now.  Miss  O'Hara,  or  Miss  Luttrell,  or 
whatever  you  call  yourself. ' 

"  My  name  is  Luttrell,"  said  she  calmly. 

"  Well,  Luttrell,  then  ;  it's  the  same  to 
me.  As  I  told  you  already,  T  came  here 
more  on  your  account  than  my  own  ;  and 
here's  what  brouglit  me.  You  know  that 
lodge,  or  cottage,  or  whatever  they  call  it, 
that  Vyner  built  up  here  in  the  glen  ? 
Well,  there's  creditors  of  his  now  wanting 
to  get  possession  of  it." 

"  Creditors  of  Sir  Gcrvais  Yyner  ?  Im- 
possil>le  !" 

"Possible,  or  impossible,  it's  true,  that  I 


can  voueli  for,  for  I  saw  the  bailiffs  that 
came  down  with  the  notices.  At  any 
rate,  your  old  grandfather  thought  that  af- 
ter Vyncr  himself  lie  had  the  best  right  to 
the  house  and  the  bit  of  land,  for  vyner 
told  him  one  day  that  he'd  settle  it  on  you 
for  a  marriage  portion,  and  there  was 
others  by  when  he  said  it  ;  so  your  grand- 
father went  up  and  told  Tom  Crowe,  the 
attorney,  hov/  it  was,  and  Tom  said,  '  Keep 
it  open,  Malono,'  says  he — '  keep  it  open 
till  we  see  what's  to  bo  done  in  it.  Don't 
let  the  other  creditors  get  a  hold  of  the 
place  till  I  get  an  opinion  for  you.'  And 
on  that,  old  Peter  goes  back  and  gets  a  few 
boys  together,  and  they  go  down  to  the 
glen  Just  in  time  to  see  the  sub-sheriff, 
Barty  Lambert,  riding  up  the  lawn,  with 
six  or  eight  men  after  him.  The  minute 
Lambert  saw  your  grandfather,  he  cried 
out,  '  Here's  Peter,  "the  Smasher;"  save 
yourselves,  boys  ! '  And  he  rode  his  horse 
at  a  wall,  jun-.])cd  it,  and  made  off  as  hard 
as  he  could.  Two  of  the  others  followed, 
l)ut  the  rest  stood  their  ground.  Old 
Peter  then  stepped  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  give  up  the 
writ,  and  whatever  papers  they  had.  Some 
were  for  this,  and  some  against  ;  and  Peter, 
wanting  to  finish  the  business  at  once, 
stepped  up  to  Joe  ]\Iaher,  the  sub-sheriff's 
man,  and  said:  'Joe,'  says  he,  'I  made 
you  ate  a  process  once  before,  wax  and  all, 
and  maybe  I'd  have  to  do  the  same  now. 

Give  it  up  this  minute,  or '     Just  then 

Maher  drew  out  a  pistol,  but  before  he 
could  level  it,  old  Peter  was  in  on  him, 
and  they  grappled  each  other,  and  a  terri- 
ble struggle  it  was,  for  the  others  never  in- 
terfered, but  left  tliem  to  fight  it  out  fair  ! 
At  last  the  ])istol  went  oft',  and  the  ball 
passed  through  old  Peter's  cheek  ;  but  if  it 
did,  it  didn't  prevent  him  getting  over 
Joe's  breast  as  he  fell,  and  beating  his  head 
against  the  ground,  till  he  rolled  over  him 
himself  out  of  weakness  and  fatigue  ;  and 
when  Peter  came  to  himself — Maher  didn't, 
for  he  was  dead  ! " 

"  Dead  !  "  exclaimed  she — "murdered! " 
"  Not  a  bit  murdered,  but  killed  fair  ! 
Anyhow,  the  others  ran  away,  and  old 
Peter,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  made  off  too, 
and  got  into  the  mountains,  and  now  the 
police  is  after  him,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  off'ered  for  him,  as  if  he  was  a  Avild 
beast.  British  law  and  justice,  my  darling : 
the  beautiful  code  of  laws  that  was  made 
to  civilize  Ireland  four  centuries  ago,  and 
hasn't  done  much  to  talk  about  up  to  this!  " 
"  This  is  a  very  dreadful  story,"  said  she, 
after  some  time  of  silence.  "  And  what  is 
to  become  of  this  poor  old  man  ?  " 
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"  That  depends  on  you,  Miss  Kate — 
Luttrell,"  added  he,  after  a  brief  struggle 
with  himself. 

'•On  vie?  How  can  it  depend  upon 
me  ?  " 

"Here's  how  it  is,  then.  If  they  catch 
Peter,  what  between  the  character  he  has 
already,  and  what's  known  of  his  sons, 
they'll  make  short  work  of  it.  He'll  swing, 
as  sure  as  you  are  there  this  minute.  So 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  him  away 
to  America  by  any  of  the  ships  coming- 
round  from  the  north,  and  it  would  be 
easy  enough  for  him  to  get  on  board  ;  but 
what's  not  so  easy.  Miss  Kate,  is  to  pay  his 
passage.  He  hasn't  one  shilling  in  the 
world.  The  boys  got  together  last  night, 
and  all  they  could  make  up  was  eleven  and 
fourpence  ;  there  it  is,  and  a  pawn  ticket 
for  an  old  pistol  that  nobody  would  give 
half  a  crown  for "  j 

"But  what  can  I  do  ?"  broke  she  in, 
passionately.      "  What  can  I  do  ?"  ' 

"  Help  him  with  a  few  pounds.     Give  it  j 
or  lend  it ;  but  let  him  have  enough  to  make  ; 
his  escape,  and  not  go  to  the  '  drop  '  for 
want  of  a  little  help." 

"  There's   not    one   belonging    to    him 
poorer  than  me,"  began  she.      "  Why  do  i 
YOU  shake  your  head  ?    Do  you  disbelieve  : 
"me  ?  "  ! 

"I  do;  that's  just  it." 

"Shall  I  swear  it — shall  I  take  my  oath 
to  you,  that  except  the  trifle  that  remains  to 
me  of  what  I  had  to  pay  my  journey  here, 
I  have  not  one  farthing  in  the  world  ?  " 

"'Then  what's  the  fine  story  of  the  great 
castle  where  you  were  living,  and  the  grand 
clothes  and  the  jewels  you  used  to  Avear  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  left 
them  all  behind  when  you  came  away  ?  " 

"It  is  true.     I  did  so." 

"  And  came  off  with  nothing  ?  " 

She  nodded,  and  he  stared  at  her,  partly 
in  astonishment,  and  partly  with  some  show 
of  admiration  ;  for  even  to  his  nature  this 
conduct  of  hers  displayed  a  degree  of 
character  that  might  be  capable  of  great 
sacritices. 

"And  so,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "you 
can  do  nothing  for  him.  ?  " 

"What  can  I  do  ?"  asked  she,  almost 
imploringly. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  he,  calmly.  "Go 
up  to  John  Luttrell,  and  say,  '  My  grand- 
father is  hiding  from  the  police  ;  they  have 
a  warrant  out  against  him,  and  if  he's 
taken  he's  sure  to  be  condemned  ;  and  we 
know  what  mercy  a  Malone  will  meet  at 
the  assizes  of  Donegal.'  Tell  him — it's 
just  the  one  thing  he'll  care  for — that  it 
wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  him  to  be  sum- 


moned as  a  witness  to  character,  and  have 
to  declare  in  open  court  that  he  married 
the  i^risoner's  daughter.  Say  a  ten-pound 
note,  or  even  five,  is  a  cheap  price  to  i)ay 
for  escaping  all  this  disgrace  and  shame  ; 
and  tell  him,  besides,  when  old  Peter  goes, 
you've  seen  the  last  of  the  family.  He'll 
think,  a  good  deal  of  that,  I  promise 
you " 

"Stop,"  said  she,  boldly.  "You  know 
nothing  of  the  temper  of  the  man  you 
talk  of  ;  but  it  is  enough  that  I  tell  you 
he  has  got  no  money.  Listen  to  me, 
O'Rorke.  It  was  but  yesterday  he  sent  off 
a  little  ornament  his  wife  used  to  wear,  to 
have  it  sold  to  pay  a  county  rate  they  were 
threatening  to  distrain  for " 

"  AVhere  did  you  get  all  your  law  ?"  said 
he,  jeeringly ;  but,  not  heeding  the  gibe, 
she  went  on — 

"  I  would  have  offered  him  the  few  sliil- 
lings  I  had,  but  I  was  ashamed  and 
afraid.'' 

"  How  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  little  more  than  two  pounds.  You 
shall  have  it  ;  but  remember,  I  can  do  no 
more.  I  have  nothing  I  could  sell — not 
a  ring,  nor  a  brooch — not  even  a  pin." 

"  It's  better  than  nothing,"  muttered 
he,  surlily,  below  his  breath.  "  Let  me 
have  it." 

"It's  up  at  the  Abbey.     Wait,  and  I'll 

fetch  it.      I'll  not  be  an   instant."      And 

before  he  could  answer  she  was  gone.     In 

less   time   than    seemed   possible   she  was 

back      again,     breathless     and     agitated. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  she,  placing  the  money 

in  his  hand.     "If  you  should  see  him,  tell 

him  how  grieved  I  am  to  be  of  such  little 

service  to  him,  and  give  him  this  silk  hand- 

!  kerchief ;  tell  him  I  used  to  wear  it  round 

I  my  neck,  and  that  I  sent  a  kiss  to  him  in 

i  it — poor  fellow  !     I  almost  wish  I  was  with 

5  him,"  muttered  she,  as  she  turned  away  her 

head,  for  the  hot  tears  filled  her  eyes — she 

felt  weak  and  sick. 

!  "  I'm  afraid  this  will  do  little  good,"  said 
'  O'Rorke,  looking  at  the  money  in  his  open 
I  palm. 

I  "-And  yet  I  can  do  no  more  !"  said  she, 
I  with  deep  sorrow. 

"  Wouldn't  you  venture  to  tell  your 
uncle  how  it  is  ?  Sure  he  might  see  that 
the  disgrace,  if  this  old  man  is  caught 
and  Ijrought  to  trial,  will  sjjread  to  him- 
self,?" 

"I  dare  not — I  will  not,''  said  she, 
firmly. 

I      "  Then    I    suppose    the    story   is   true, 

though  old  Peter  wouldn't  believe  it,  that 

John  Luttrell  made  you  sign  a  paper  never 

[  to  see  nor  speak  to  one  of  your  o^ii  again  ?  " 
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'■  I  signed  no  paper,  sir,  nor  ever  was 
ai^ked  to  sign  uny.  What  i)ledges  I  liave 
given  ni}^  uncle  are  not  to  be  discussed  witli 
you." 

*'  Well,,  you  don't  deny  it,  tliat  s  clear.'' 

'•'  Have  you  anything  more  that  you  wish 
to  say  to  me  ?  "  asked  she,  controlling  every 
show  of  temper. 

"No — not  a  word,"' said  he,  turning  to 
go  away.  "Only,  if  I  see  old  Peter — it's 
not  unlike  that  I  may — he'll  be  asking  me 
how  tall  you  are,  and  liow  you're  looking. 
Will  you  just  come  out  from  under  the  shade 
of  that  tree  and  let  me  have  a  fair  look  at 
you  ? '' 

Kate  took  off  her  bonnet  and  threw  her 
shawl  from  her,  and  stood  forward  with 
an  air  as  composed  and  assured  as  might 
be. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  Avhat  I'll  say  to  him  ?" 
said  O'Eorke,  with  an  impudent  half-grin 
on  his  face. 

"You  need  not,  sir.  It  has  no  interest 
whatever  for  me.  Good-bye  !  "  She  took 
up  her  shawl  as  she  spoke,  and  walked 
slowly  away. 

O'liorke  looked  after  her  ;  the  mocking 
expression  of  his  features  changed  to  a 
look  of  almost  hatred,  and  he  muttered 
some  angry  v/ords  between  his  teeth.  "  I 
read  you  right,  Miss  Katty,  when  you 
weren't  mueli  higher  than  my  knee.  I 
read  you  riglit  !  Yon  may  have  plenty  in 
loTC  with  you,  but  by  my  conscience  you'll 
never  have  Tim  O'Eorke. " 


CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

HOW    KATE   WAS    TASKED. 

For  several  days  after  this  scene,  Kate 
thought  of  nothing  but  her  old  grand- 
father, whether  he  still  wandered  an  out- 
cast through  the  wild  mountains  of  Done- 
gal, or  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
to  America.  At  moments  her  anxieties 
became  so  intense,  from  fears  lest  she  her- 
self might  prove  blamable  if  his  escape 
could  not  be  effected,  that  sho  was  almost 
resolved  to  go  to  her  uncle  and  reveal  all 
to  him.  Luttrcll's  manner  had,  however, 
been  unusually  cold  and  reserved  for  some 
time  back,  and  she  had  not  courage  to  take 
this  step.  Indeed,  whole  days  V\'ould  now 
pass  v/ith  nothing  but  a  mere  greeting 
betv/een  them,  and  at  lengtli,  one  entire 
day  Avent  over  without  her  seeing  him  at 
all.  It  was  said  that  he  was  very  busy, 
had  received  a  number  of  letters  by  the 
post,  and  was  eiigaged  a  great  part  of  the 


night  in  answering  them.  On  the  morning 
that  followed  this  day,  Kate  was  preparing 
the  little  basket  in  which  she  carried  her 
luncheon  with  her  to  the  hills,  whenever 
she  meditated  a  longer  excursion  than 
usual,  when  her  uncle  entered  hastily,  and 
with  evident  signs  of  agitation  in  liis'face. 

"I  have  had  disagreeable  tidings,  Kate," 
said  he,  with  a  forced  calm  of  manner  and 
voice.  "  I  would  liave  kept  them  from  you 
if  I  could,  but  it  is  not  possible.  Some 
weeks  ago  there  was  a  resistance  to  the 
sheriff  by  a  party  of  country  people,  led 
on  by  that  old  man — no  stranger  to  such 
conflicts — Malone.  There  was  a  fight,  and 
a  man,  the  sheriffs  bailiff,  was  killed. 
There  was  no  doubt  who  killed  him.  It 
was  Malone.  He  made  his  escape,  how- 
ever, into  West  Donegal,  waiting,  as  it  was 
supposed,  till  by  some  ship  passing — north 
about — he  could  reach  America.  The 
police,  however,  got  possef  sion  of  his  plan, 
secured  a  revenue-cutter,  and,  lying  in 
wait,  arrested  him  in  the  very  act  of  get- 
ting on  board.  Another  struggle  ensued 
here,  and  Malone  fought  with  such  despera- 
tion that  one  of  the  men  is  badly  wounded, 
and  another  drowned,  for  the  small  boat 
was  upset  in  the  conflict,  and  it  is  said 
that,  had  not  Malone's  arm  been  broken 
by  a  i^istol-shot,  he  might  yet  have  escaped 
by  swimming  around  the  ship,  which  was 
in  full  trim  to  have  made  sail  when  he 
should  get  on  board.  They  cajjtured  him, 
however,  and  he  is  now  in  gaol  ;  he  will  be 
tried  at  the  next  assizes,  and  of  his  fate 
there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"  Condemned  ?"    said 
voice. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued, 
be  executed  is  also  clear, 
he  bears  is  an  indictment  against  him.. 
The  fellow,  however,  is  full  of  the  impres- 
sion that  everything  he  has  done  was  in 
self-defense  ;  he  maintains  that  he  merely 
resisted  a  personal  attack,  and  he  has  the 
madness,  in  the  face  of  all  the  convictions 
that  have  befallen  his  family,  to  declare 
that  he  belongs  to  a  most  irreproacliable 
set  of  people,  long  known  and  respected  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  he  has  the  daring 
effrontery — here  in  my  hand  is  the  letter 
that  conveys  it — to  require  that  I  should 
come  forward  to  vouch  for  his  character 
and  acknowledge  the  relationship  between 
us.  Nor  is  this  all,"  added  he,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  passion  ;  "  he  demands — it  is 
no  prayer,  no  entreatj' — he  demands  from 
me  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  costs  of 
his  defense.  He  asserts  that  though  he 
himself  is  ready  to  take  his  cliance,  and,  if 
need  be,  brave  the  worst  the.  law  can.  do,  to 


she,    in    a    low 

"  that  he  must 
The  veiy  name 
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him,  it  might  not  suit  Luttrell  of  Arran  to 
sit  under  a  two  liours'  cross-examination, 
unci  liave  his  whole  life  laid  bare  for  the 
amusement  of  the  world.  Yon  cannot, 
witliout  knowing  the  man,  believe  how 
seriously  tlijse  tlireats  are  uttered  ;  he  is 
the  most  recklessly  daring  fellow  I  ever 
knew,  and  I  can  well  conceive  what  ques- 
tions he  will  suggest  to  his  counsel  to  put 
to  me  if  I  once  appear  on  the  table. 
To-niglit  I  am  to  give  my  answer.  The 
man  he  sends  over  here  to  receive  it  is  the 
most  offensive  messenger  he  could  have 
found  had  he  searched  Europe  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  He  is  a  fellow  named 
O'Rorke,  who  once  before  placed,  me  in  a 
position  almost  similar  to  what  I  am  now 
threatened  with,  and  drove  me  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  this  desolate  spot.  On  that 
occasion,  however,  I  escaped  the  indignity 
of  personal  exposure,  and  of  that  open 
shame,  that  rise  now  before  me.  The 
demand  is  precise  and  clear.  Twenty 
pounds  down,  fifty  on  the  day  before  the 
trial  comes  on,  and  my  name  to  a  bill  for 
fifty  more  if  the  jury  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  For  this  he  pledges  himself 
— these  are  his  words — '  never  to  be  any 
longer  a  charge  to  me  nor  mine.'  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  letter  I  hold  here  is  not 
his  own,  for  he  cannot  write,  but  I  can 
trace  through  certain  expressions — and, 
above  all,  certain  repetitions — phrases  in- 
serted at  his  instance." 

"  Am  I  spoken  of,  sir  ?  Docs  he  allude 
to  me  at  all  ?" 

"  Never  ;  not  once.  Indeed,  he  even 
says,  '  I  hope  that  wluitever  you  decide  to 
do  in  this  business  will  be  your  honor's  own 
mind  and  nobody  else's,  for  I  write  this  in 
confidence  between  man  and  man,  and  only 
want  Yes  or  No  between  us.'  " 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  sir  ?  Have  you 
come  to  any  resolve  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  immediately.  I  have 
examined  my  agent's  accounts,  and  I  find 
that  by  the  eighth  of  next  month  I  shall 
have  to  my  credit  about  seventy  pounds. 
The  assizes  are  fixed  for  the  twelfth.  I 
will  give  an  order  for  half  of  this  sum  at 
once.  Cane  will  pay  it,  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  he  sees  my  necessity.  I  will  also  en- 
gage to  pay  the  remainder  on  the  eighth, 
the  day  I  shall  receive  it  ;  but  on  one  con- 
dition, Kate — only  one  condition — which 
is,  that  no  matter  what  course  the  defense 
may  take,  I  am  not  to  be  summoned  as  a 
witness.  No  one  knows  better  than  Malone 
himself  how  valueless  would  any  testimony 
of  mine  be  to  him  ;  he  knows,  besides, 
what  detriment  it  would   be  to  him  if  I 


!  should  be  cross-examined  ;  the  man's 
!  character  Avi  11  not  bear  sifting,  and  he  is 
insane  to  provoke  it.  If,  however,  he 
should  persist — and  such  is  the  fellow's 
nature  that  it  is  likely  he  will — in  his  own 
plan,  we  must  leave  this." 

"  Leave  this  !  And  for  where,  sir  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  only  know  that  I 
mean  to  save  myself  from  this  shame  at 
any  cost.  A  few  days  would  carry  us  over 
to  Holland  or  to  France.  In  either  of 
these  I  should  be  safe.  I  have  written  to 
my  agent,  and  consented  to  all  his  condi- 
tions as  to  the  sale  of  a  certain  small  estate 
I  jiossess  in  INIayo.  We  must  se(>k  out  a 
new  banishment,  Kate.  You  will  say  it 
can  scarcely  be  drearier  than  the  old  one  ; 
but  you  don't  know,  you  could  not  know, 
how  sorrow  endears  a  sj^ot,  and  ties  it  to 
the  heart  of  him  who  lives  only  to  mourn!. 
These  rugged  cliffs,  these  pathless  moors, 
these  barren  hills,  and  sea-lashed  promon- 
tories, have  been  my  friends  for  years — the 
only  friends  who  have  never  changed  to  me. 
Let  me  now,  however,  think  only  of  the 
present.  This  m;:n  is  to  be  here  to-night. 
It  is  more  than  likely  he  will  be  able  to 
answer  me  at  once,  and  declare  whether 
Malone  will  accept  my  conditions." 

"  What  think  you,  uncle,  if  I  were  to 
speak  with  him  ?  Might  it  not  be  possi- 
ble I  could  make  some  terms  which  you 
wouldn't  have  patience  to  treat  about  ?  " 

"I  thought  of  that,  too,  Kate,  but  the 
man  is  one  of  a  class  ycu  have  not  met  for 
many  a  year.  It  is  net  that  he  is  not  a 
gentleman,  but  he  is  not  a  peasant.  You 
cannct  appeal  to  him  on  the  claim  of  honor, 
and  as  little  en  the  plea  of  generosity.  He 
is  a  cold,  harsh,  unfeeling  fellow,  distrust- 
ful and  false.  How  could  you  deal  with 
such  a  man  ?  " 

"  A  woman  will  always  deal  better  with 
a  man  like  this  than  a  fellows-man,  if  only 
from  the  fact  that  he  will  be  less  on  his 
guard  before  her,  and  more  disposed  to 
think  little  of  her  intelligence.  Let  me 
try  it,  uncle." 

"  You  have  half  persuaded  me  ;  but  still, 
Kate,  what  terms  could  you  propose  that  I 
cannot  offer  myself  ?  " 

''  True,  sir  ;  but  I  could  press  them  in  a 
way  that  your  pride  might  not  stoop  to, 
and  so  Jet  me  try. " 

He  paused  to  consider,  and  she  went 
on  : — 

"  Yes,  dear  uncle,  trust  the  whole  of 
this  negotiation  to  me  ;  it  will  be  a  task  far 
too  painful  for  you.  Let  me  speak  to  him. 
Remember  that  the  links  that  bind  me  to 
the  class  he  belongs  to  have  only  been 
loosened  a  year  or  tw^o   back.     I   have  a 
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closer  vievv'  of  sucli  men's  natures  ( biin  you 
could  ever  have,  and  in  recognizing-  this  he 
will  be  franker  with  me." 
'•'If  you  really  think—" 
'*I  think  and  I  know  it,  uncle." 
"  Take  this  then,  Kate,"  said  he,  hand- 
ing her  his  purse.     "It  is  all   tlie   ready 
money  I  have.     It  may  help  you  to  deal 
with  him,  Kate.     I  have  told  you  every- 
thing.   Do  the  best  you  can  for  us."    These 
words   he  muttered  as   if   to   himself,  and 
then  turned  away  and  left  the  room. 

Kate  spread  the  money  on  the  table  be- 
foi-e  her,  and  sat  down,  supjiorting  her 
iiead  between  her  hands,  and  gazing  stead- 
raetly  at  the  pieces.  "  To  think,"  said  she, 
bitterly — "to  think  that  a  few  more  or  a 
few  less  of  these  shall  tilt  the  scale  of  our 
fortune,  and  decide  not  alone  whether  we 
be  happy  or  wretched,  but  whether  we  hold 
a  high  head  in  life  or  stand  in  a  felon's 
dock  !  And  what  scores  of  them  have  I 
not  squandered  in  foolish  wastefulness  ! — 
sums  that  any  one  of  them  now  might  res- 
cue this  poor  old  man  from  a  dreadful  fate, 
and  set  him  at  liberty.  Has  not  my  whole 
life  been  just  as  spendthrift — have  I  not 
wasted  every  gift  I  possessed,  and  ended 
Just  where  I  begun  ?  " 

"  The  master  sent  me,"  cried  Molly,  en- 
tering, "  to  say  that  there's  a  boat  comin' 
in  now,  and,  maybe,  one  you  know  would 
be  aboord  of  her." 

"  Very  well,  Molly.  If  a  stranger  should 
land  and  ask  for  his  honor  or  myself,  show 
him  in  here." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

HOW    THE     TASK     TRIED    HER. 

Kate  dre.sscd  herself  with  more  than 
usual  care — simply,  indeed,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  attention  to  becomingness  that  was 
truly  remarkable.  Twice  did  she  alter  the 
arrangement  of  her  hair,  and  more  than 
once  did  she  try  v/hat  colored  ribbon  would 
best  suit  the  style  she  had  chosen.  A  man 
might  have  passed  Avithout  notice  the  little 
details  by  which  she  heightened  the  charms 
that  were  natural  to  her,  but  a  woman 
would  quickly  have  detected  small  traits  of 
coquetry  in  the  loose  falling  curls  that  fell 
upon  her  neck,  and  the  open  sleeve  that 
displayed  her  finely-turned  arm  ;  nor  would 
the  sprig  of  dark  purple  heath. she  wore  in 
her  bosom  have  escaped  the  critical  eye, 
well  knowing  how  its  sombre  coloring 
"brought  out"  the  transparent  brilliancy 
of  the  fair  skin  beneath  it. 


She  had  but  eomi)leted  her  studied  but 
sini})le  toilet,  when  Molly  ushered  into  the 
room,  "  The  strange  man,  miss,  that  wants 
to  see  the  master." 

"And  that  is  only  to  sec  the  mistress, 
I'm  told,"  added  Mr.  O'Rorke,  as  he  seated 
himself,  and  laid  his  hat  on  the  floor  be- 
side him.  It  was  then  that  Kate  entered^ 
and  as  the  fellow  arose  to  greet  her,  his 
looks  of  admiring  wonder  sufficiently  told 
what  success  had  waited  on  her  efforts. 

"My  uncle  is  not  well  enough  to  see 
you,"  said  she,  as  she  sat  doMn,  "  but  he 
has  told  me  everything  that  he  would  say, 
and  I  have  ventured  to  assure  him  that,  as 
you  and  I  are  somewhat  old '  friends,  we 
should  soon  come  to  an  understanding  to- 
gether ;  the  more  as  we  can  have  but  the 
same  Avish  in  the  object  before  us." 

"  May  I  never,  but  you're  grown  an 
elegant  v/oman  !  "  cried  O'Rorke.  "  'Tisn't 
out  of  flattery  I  say  it,  but  I  don't  think 
there's  your  equal  in  Dublin." 

"I'm  very  proud  of  your  apjoroval,"  said 
she,  Avith  a  faint  smile,  but  Avith  the  most 
perfect  composure. 

"  And  it's  hone&t — all  honest,"  added 
he.  "  It  isn't  as  if  you  Avas  made  up  with 
paint,  and  false  hair,  and  fine  lace,  and 
stiff  silk.  There  you  are,  as  simple  as  the 
turnpike  man's  daughter,  and  by  the  harp 
of  old  Ireland,  I'll  back  you  against  any 
beauty  in  St.  James's  this  day." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  O'Rorke,  it's  not  quite 
fair  to  turn  my  head  in  this  fashion. 
Don't  forget  that  these  are  the  sort  of 
things  I'm  not  accustomed  to  hear  in  this 
place." 

"  By  my  conscience,  then,  you'll  hear 
them  in  many  another  place  before  you  die. 
Listen  to  me  noAV,  Miss  Luttrcll.  It's  a 
shame  and  a  scandal  to  them  that  could 
\\q\])  it  that  you're  not  at  the  court  of 
France  this  day.  I'm  talking  good  sense 
Avlien  I  say  you'd  make  a  sensation  there 
such  as  they  never  kneAv  since  that  old 
blackguard  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gathered 
all  the  beauties  in  the  world  round  him 
instead  of  pictures  and  statues.  jMore  by 
token,  he  wasn't  Avrong  ;  flesh  and  blood 
beats  Avhite  marble  and  canvas  easily." 

"  I  suspect  I  see  what  sort  of  a  king  Mr. 
O'Rorke  Avould  have  been!  "  said  she, 
archly. 

"  Liberty,  first  of  all,  darling,"  said  he, 
recalled  l)y  the  personal  appeal  to  the  stock 
theme  of  his  life;  "'tis  the  birthright  of 
the  man  as  he  steps  on  his  native  earth;  'tis 
the  first  Avhisperof  the  human  heart,whether 
in  the  frozen  regions  oi  eternal  snow, 
or  the  sun-scorched  i)lains  of  the  tropics. 
'Tis  for  sacred  liberty  our  fathers  fought 
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for   seven    centuries 

seven  more.  i 

'  Erin  fto  Bragh  is  ;i  nation's  cry, 
'Tis  luiilions  lliat  sing  it  in  (.-horus, 
And  to  that  tune,  beiore  we  die, 
We  11  chuse  llie  baxon  before  us.' 

Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  "  cried  he,  v.ipiiig  his 
brow.  "  Why  did  you  set  mo  oft'  so  ?  I 
took  an  oath  on  Saturday  lust  that  I'd  think 
of  notliing  but  okl  Peter  till  tlic  trial  was 
over,  and  liere  I  am,  talking  of  Erin's  woes 
Just  as  if  I  Avas  at  Burgh  Quay,  and 
O'Connell  in  tlie  chair." 

"  Let  us  talk  of  Peter,  then,  I  am 
longing  to  hear  of  him." 

*'  It's  a  short  story.  They  caught  him 
at  sea,  in  an  open  boat;  he  was  making  for 
a  brig  bound  for  Newfoundland.  They 
caught  him,  but  tliey  had  a  figlit  for  it, 
and  they  got  the  worst  of  .it,  too.  Old 
Peter  wasn't  a  man  to  be  taken  with  his 
arms  crossed.  But  it  was  all  the  vv-orse, 
for  Tom  Crowe  says  the  last  business  will 
go  harder  with  him  than  the  first,  and  Tom 
say's  what's  true.  They'd  rather  hang 
Peter  Malone  than  any  other  ten  men  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  This  is  the  fifth  time 
they've  had  him  in  the  dock;  but  to  be 
sure  he  had  a  line  bar  the  last  trial.  He 
had  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Dick  Shell." 

'''  And  Avho  will  defend  him  nov/? "'  asked 
she,  eagerly. 

"'  That's  what  your  uncle  Luttrcll  must 
answer,  Miss  Kate;  he  is  the  only  one  who 
can  reply  to  that  question." 

"  Listen  to  me  now  attentively,  and  I 
will  explain  to  you  my  uncle's  position  ;  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice,  and  you  arc  not 
a  man  to  require  more  than  are  necessary. 
He  has  by  great  effort  and  at  heavy  sacrifice 
got  a  small  sum  of  money " 

*'  What  do  you  call  a  small  sum?"  broke 
he  in.     "  Is  it  a  hundred  ?" 

"No;  not  fifty!" 

A  long  whistle  was  O'Rorke's  reply,  as 
he  arose  and  took  up  his  hat. 

"  You  had  better  hear  me  out,"  said  she, 
calmly.  '•  This  sum  I  have  here — it  is 
thirty-five  pounds ;  he  empowers  me  to 
place  it  in  your  hands  to-day,  with  the 
promise  of  as  much  more  the  da}^  before 
the  assizes  open." 

"  And  why  not  at  once?  Why  not 
nojv^?  " 

"  You  sliall  hear.  He  desires  and 
dernands,  in  return  for  this  aid,  that  he  be 
not  summoned  as  a  witness  on  the  trial.  To 
call  him  would  be  a  needless  exposure — a 
mere  valueless  cruelty." 

"  It  would  not,"  cried  the  other,  fiercely. 
"  It's  not  at  this  time  of  day  any  one  has 


and  we'll  figlit  for  |  to  know  the  effect  of  putting  a  gentleman 
in  the  witness-box,  when  it  is  a  poor 
laboring  man  is  in  the  dock.  Let  John 
Lutti'cll  come  into  court,  and  after  sitting 
beside  the  Chief  Baron  on  the  Bench,  get 
up  on  the  table  and  take  his  oath  that  ho 
has  known  Peter  Malone,  the  prisoner,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  as  a  hard-working, 
quiet,  decent  man,  trying  to  bring  \\\)  his 
family  respectably,  and,  indeed,  with  such 
a  desire  to  better  their  condition  in  life, 
that  he,  John  Luttrcll  of  Arran,  was  net 
ashamed  to  make  one  of  that  same  Peter 
Malone's  daughters  his  wife,  so  well  brought 
up,  so  well  educated  were  they " 

"  Stop!  this  cannot  be.  I  tell  you  it  is 
impossible." 

"  And  Viiiy  is  it  impossible  ?  It  is  true 
what  I  am  saying.  Yv'as  Peter  Malone's 
daughter  John  Hamilton  Luttrell's  wife  or 
not  ?  There's  the  whole  question.  And 
what  sort  of  a  man  or  gentleman  is  he  that 
is  ashamed  to  own  his  wife?" 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loud;  and  now  listen 
to  me.  My  uncle,  for  his  own  good  reasons, 
will  not  face  the  exposure  of  a  public  trial 
and  the  insolence  of  the  Crown  lawyers, 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  rake  u])  long 
buried  accusations  against  him,  and  revive 
sorrows  which  even  in  their  decay  embitter 
his  life.  He  v/ill  not  endure  this,  and  he 
is  right." 

"  Ei.o-lit  to  deny  a  man  his  chance  of 
life  ! " 

"  You  know  v.ell — none  better — how 
little  my  uncle's  testimony  could  serve 
this  poor  man.  His  case  is  too  serious  for 
that." 

"I  won't  go  over  that  again,"  said  he, 

impatiently.    "  I  haven't  any  time  to  throv." 

j  away  in  arguments.     If  you  put  the  whole 

'  seventy  pounds  down  on  the  table  it  vrould 

not  do  !    No,  it  would  not.     It  will  take 

thirty,  to  begin  with,  to  get  Billy  Sloane 

out  of  the  country,  and  he  it  is  the  Crown 

relies  on  for  the  first  charge  ;  he  saw  old 

!  Peter  strike  the  bailiff  first.     M'Nulty  is 

ithe  cheapest  of  the  'silk  gowns,' and  he 

won't  come  under  fifty,  and  a  retainer  of 

ten  more.     The  Wcsfpori  Slar  wants  ten 

pounds  to  put  in  the  ai-ticlc  threatening' 

the  jury,  if  they  don't  bring  in  a  verdict 

of  '  Not  Guilty,'  because,  as  Mr.   Potter 

says,   '  W^ord  it  as  carefully  as  you  like,  it's 

,  a  contempt  of  court,  and  may  send  me  for 

'  a  year  to  gaol.'     Make  money  of  that.  Miss 

Kitty.     Thirty  and  fifty  is  eighty,  and  ten 

more,  ninety,  and  ten  to  the  newspaper  is 

a  hundred  ;  and  after  that  there  is  the  cost 

to  Tom   Crowe,  and  the  expenses  of  the 

,  case,  not  to  speak  of  the  daily  livin'  in  the 

gaol,   that's   something    terrible.     There's 


I'lif  Straiigt-r  al  the  Well. 
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not  a  pint  of  sperits  doesn't  cost  three  sliil- 
lings." 

"  But  if  wo  have  no  more  ? — if  we  have 
given  every  fartliing  we  can  raise  ?  " 

'"Tis  a  nice  confession  for  an  estated 
gentleman,  for  the  man  that  writes  himself 
Lnttrcll  of  Arran,  that,  to  save  his  father, 
or  father-in-law,  from  the  death  of  a  felon, 


She  flushed  u]-)  ;  but  after  a  moment, 
repressing  her  anger,  she  said — 

"  Let  us  tliink  only  of  him  Avhose  life  is 
in  peril.  What  do  you  advise  ? — what  do 
you  wish  ?  " 

''  I  have  no  more  to  say,  Miss  Kate.  1 
have  told  you  what  the  defense  will  cost,  1 
have  told  you  that  we  have  nobody  to  looL 


he    could    only    scrape    together    seventy !  to  l)ut  yourselves,  and  you  have  j^ust  told 

pounds  !  "  I  me  that  it's  a  broken  reed  we're  leaning  on, 

"  You  have  only  to  look  around  you,  and  !  and  now  I  don't  think  there's  much  more 

see  how  we  are  living,  to  see  that  it  is  the  [  to  be  said  by  either  of  us 


truth." 

"  Many  a  miser  that  won't  give  himself 
bread  passes  the  night  counting  over  his 
guineas." 

"  He  is  no  miser,  sir,"  said  she,  indig- 
nantly, for  all  her  self-control  failed  her  at 
this  point.  "If  he  were  not  a  generous 
gentleman,  he  would  never  have  made  the 
proposal  I  have  now  told  you  of." 

"'  Tell  the  generous  gentleman,  then,  to 
keep  his  money,  young  /«(///,"  and  he  laid 


She  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  wall 
and  seemed  deeply  lost  in  thought. 

"  I  mustn't  lose  the  tide,  any  way,"  said 
he,  taking  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  laying 
them  on  the  table.  "1  may  as  well  put 
old  Peter  out  of  pain,  for  anxiety  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pain,  and  tell  him  that  John 
Luttrell  won't  help  him." 

"  Not  v/ill  not — say  that  he  cannot  help 
him. " 

"  'Tis  little  difference  it  makes  whether 


a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  word.      "  Tell  i  it's  the  will  or  the  way  is  wanting  when  a 


him  I'll  not  touch  a  shilling  of  it.  And  I'll 
tell  you  more  that  you  may  tell  him  :  say 
that  he'll  want  it  all  to  buy  himself  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
when  he's  summoned  to  come  forward  at 
the  trial." 

''  You'd  no  more  dare  to  utter  this  inso- 
lence to  his  face,  than  you'd  brave  the  aug'^r 
of  his  ])eople  here  when  they  heard  he  vv^as 
insulted  ;  and  fake  my  word  for  it,  Tim 
O'Rorke,  I'm  only  hesitating  tliis  moment 
Avhether  I'll  not  tell  them." 

As  she  spoke,  she  flung  wide  the  window, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  shore  beneath, 
where  some  thirty  wild  islanders  were  list- 
lessly lounging  and  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
ebb. 

O'Eorke  grew  lividly  pale  at  a  threat 
so  significant.  If  there  was  anything  that 
had  a  greater  terror  for  him  than  another, 
it  was  a  popular  vengeance. 

"  Well,  sir,  do  you  like  the  prospect  from 
this  window?"  asked  she.  "Come  here, 
and  tell  mo  if  it  is  not  interesting." 

"  It's  wild  enough,  if  you  mean  that," 
said  he,  with  a  forced  effort  to  seem  calm. 

"  Tim  O'Rorke,"  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  looking  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  kindly  meaning,  "it  is  not 
in  their  trouble  that  friends  should  fall  out. 
I  know  what  affection  you  have  for  my  poor 
old  grandfather " 

"  So,  then,  you  own  him  ? "  cried  he, 
scoffingly. 

"  When  did  I  disown  him  ?  " 

"  Maybe  not ;  but  it's  the  first  time  since 
I  entered  this  room  that  you  called  him  by 
that  name." 

VOL.  v.— 12 


the  comfort  of  thinking  that 
.get  a  fortune   with 
never  cost  him  much  either 


drowning  man  cries  out,  and  nobody  gives 
him  a  hand.  And  yet,"  added  he,  "  it  will 
be  hard  to  persuade  old  Peter  that  his 
daughter's  husband  could  be  so  cold-heart- 
ed. I'm  thinking  you  ought  to  write  a  line 
or  two  with  your  own  hand,  and  saying 
that  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  didn't 
bring  better  news  back  with  me." 

She  made  him  no  answer,  and,  after  a 
pause,  he  went  on — 

"  There's  his  money,  miss — give  it  back 
to  him;  much  good  may  it  do  him.   He  has 

if  he  didn't 

his  wife,  her  relations 

He  moved 

away  towards  the  door.  "  Good-bye,  Miss 
Kate.  Tell  your  uncle  that  Peter's  ease 
is  the  third  on  the  list,  and  he'll  be  time 
enough  if  he  leaves  home  on  the  ninth — that 
will  be  Tuesday  week." 

She  turned  hastily  round,  and  overtook 
him  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door. 

"  One  word  —  only  one  word  more, 
O'Rorke  !"  cried  she,  impassionately.  "I 
have  told  you  faithfully  what  my  uncle 
charged  me  with.  I  swear  to  you,  before 
Heaven,  I  do  not  know  of  any  help  he  can 
offer  except  this.  Now,  if  there  is  any 
way  that  you  can  think  of  to  serve  this 
poor  old  man,  say  so,  and  I  swear  to 
vou  again,  if  it  diepends  on  me.  I'll  do 
it ! " 

"  Would  it  be  too  late  to  write  to 
Vyner  ?  "  asked  he,  half-doggedly. 

"Utterly.  He  is  in  Italy.  Besides,  my 
uncle  tells  me  he  is  in  some  great  trouble 
himself  about  money." 
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But  I  may  say  this, 
the  street  than  I'd 


and  free  of  his 


— I  could 
face  Avith 


'^  "\Yliat  of  that  other — I  forget  his  name 
— where  yon  were  living  last  ?  " 

"Sir  Within  Wardle  ?  Impossible! — 
impossible  !  '*' 

"And  why  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you. 
that  I'd  rather  beg  in 
stoo])  to  ask  him.'' 

"Isn't  he  rich?" 

"Immensely  rich." 

"And  he  is  generous 
money,  you  always  said  ?  " 

"I  never  .heard  of  one  more  so." 

"  There's'  the  two  things  we  want — 
money,  and  the  man  that  will  give  it.  Sit 
down'there,  and  write  these  lines  to  Iiini : 
'  My  grandfather  is  to  be  tried  this  assizes 
on  a  charge  of  willful  murder.  I  have  no 
money  to  pay  for  his  defense.  Will  you 
help  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  could  not 
not  ! "  cried  she,  covering  her 
both  her  hands. 

"Why,  it's  only  this  minute  you  were 
ready  to  swear  to  me  that  you'd  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  save  him,  and  now 
that" I've  hit  on  this,  yon  cry  out,  'No — 
no  ! '  as  if  I  was  proposing  something  to 
shame  and  disgrace  you." 

"  Shame  and  disgrace,  indeed  ! "  burst 
she  out,' as  a  sickly  color  came  over  her, 
and  she  looked  like  one  recovering  after  a 
fainting-fit. 

"  Well,  I'm  no  judge  of  these  things," 
muttered  he,  "but  I'd  like  to  know  what 
it  is  that  would  be  harder  to  feel  than  the 
sight  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two  going  to 
the  gallows  I " 

She  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  held  her  head 
with  both  hands,  as  if  some  sudden  sharp 
pang  shot  through  her. 

"Do  not— do  not,  Tim  O'Rorke  !  I 
can't  bear  it  ! "  she  screamed  out,  in  a  voice 
of  wild,  harsh  meaning. 

"  I'll  never  ask  you  again,"  said  he, 
slowly;  "but  maybe  the  day  will  come 
when  you'll  be  sorry  that  I  did  not !  Good- 
bye." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sat  with  her 
face  hid  in  her  hands,  and  turned  towards 
the  wall. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Kate,"  repeated  he 
once  more  ;  and,  opening  the  door  slowly, 
ho  went  out,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

She  never  stirred  nor  raised  her  head, 
till,  by  a  rustling  sound  of  the  branches  at 
the  window,  she  was  startled,  and  looked 
up.  It  was  O'Rorke,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  sill  of  the  window,  and  looking  in. 

"Would  you  give  me  a  scrap  of  some- 
thing you  were  wearing — a  bit  of  ribbon, 
or  the  like ;  I  know  you  are  not  fond  of 


cutting   off    your    hair — to    give    the  old 
\  man  ?     He'd  rather  have  it  than  a  crown 

jewel " 

I  "  Take  this  !  "  cried  she,  snatching  up  a 
scissors,  and  cutting  off  the  long  and  silky 
lock  that  fell  in  a  curl  upon  her  neck  ;  and 
turning  to  the  table,  she  folded  it  neatly 
in  a  piece  of  paper.  She  took  up  her  pen, 
too,  but  the  thought  that  he  could  not 
read  deterred  her ;  for  Avliat  she  would 
have  written  she  could  not  bear  that  other 
eyes  than  his  own  should  trace,  and  she 
sat  thinking  for  some  minutes,  when  sud- 
denly, through  what  train  of  thought  im- 
pelled it  is  not  easy  to  say,  she  cried  out, 
"Yes,  I  will  do  it!  Come  back — wait  a 
moment — or,  better  still,  leave  me  to  my- 
self an  instant,  and  I  shall  be  ready." 

He  left  the  window,  and  she  sat  down  at 
the  table.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
or  reflection  she  wrote  thus  v — 

"St.  Fincar's,  Arran. 

"Sir: — T  make  no  attempt  to  deprecate 
your  anger,  or  palliate  the  wrong  I  have 
done  you.  My  offense  is  one  that  only  a 
free  pardon  could  cover,  and  I  do  not  dare 
to  entreat  for  this.  It  is  for  something 
more  and  less  than  forgiveness,  I  have 
now  to  ask  you. 

"  My  grandfather,  a  man  of  eighty,  is  in 
gaol,  about  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of 
felony  ;  he  declares  his  innocence,  but 
having  no  means  to  pay  counsel,  despairs 
of  establishing  the  fact.  My  uncle  cannot 
help  him  ;  wdll  you  ? 

"When  I  think  of  the  time  that  I  had 
not  to  speak  a  wish  till  I  saw  it  gratified,  I 
sicken  over  the  ingratitude  which  drives 
me  to  approach  you  as.  a  suppliant,  while  I 
promise  never  again  to  address  you. 

"  The  bearer  of  the  present  note  will 
take  charge  of  your  answer,  should  you 
deign  to  reply  to  your  unhappy,  because 
unworthy, 

"Kate  Luttrell." 

"Are  you  ready  with  the  letter  ?"  asked 
O'Rorke,  as  he  leaned  his  arms  on  the  win- 
dow-sill and  looked  into  the  room. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  folding  and  addressing 
it.  "  You  will  set  out  immediately,  and 
deliver  this  into  the  bauds  of  Sir  AVithin 
Wardle,  at  Dalradern  Castle.  It  is  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Wrexham.  Mind ! 
into  his  own  hands,  for  I  am  not  sure  how 
or  by  whom  he  may  now  be  surrounded.  As 
little  can  I  guess  what  sort  of  a  reply  he 
may  give  ;  he  may  reject  my  entreaty  ;  he 
may  even  refuse  to  answer  it.  He  would 
have  every  right  to  do  either.  Let  it  be 
your  care  to  note  him  closely  as  he  reads 
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my  letter,  und  mark  what  effect  it  produces. 
I  shall  question  you,  when  you  come  back, 
on  the  minutest  details  of  your  meeting — 
of  all  that  he  says,  of  his  manner,  of  his 
looks  ;  whetlier  he  speaks  of  me,  and  how. 
You  know  well — few  better — how  to  acquit 
yourself  in  such  a  scene,  and  bo  sure  that 
you  address  your  sharpest  wits  to  it.  If  he 
be  ill  and  cannot  write,  tell  him  that  he 
may  trust  you  with  a  verbal  answer.  / 
have  not  said  so  in  my  note,  but  you  may, 
and  he  will  believe  you  ;  he  reads  men 
quickly,  and  he  will  see  that  you  are  in  my 
confidence.  If  he  asks  you  about  me  and 
my  life  here,  answer  freely  whatever  your 
own  judgment  prompts  ;  he  may  question 
you  about  the  place  I  live  in  ;  tell  him 
Avhat  it  is  like." 

"Don't  give  me  any  more  directions,  if 
you  don't  want  me  to  forget  some  of  them  ; 
only  tell  me  one  thing.  If  he  asks  me  as 
to  what  amount  might  be  required  for  the 
defense,  am  I  to  say  the  highest  figure  or 
the  lowest  r  " 

"  You  are  to  adhere  to  the  strict  truth, 
O'Rorke,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  you  will  be  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  Avell  accustomed  to  deal  with  craftier 
men  than  yourself,  and  that  all  your  at- 
tempts at  deception  would  go  for  nothing." 

''And  if  he  says  :  '  Why  don't  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  come  forward  to  help  one  of  his  own 
near  relations  ?  '  " 

"He  will  not  ask  this." 

"  And  whv  wouldn't  he  ?  " 

"Because  ne  is  a  gentleman,  sir." 

"Oh,  thavs  the  reason,"  said  O'Rorke, 
sneeringly.  ••Well,  I  think  by  this  time  I 
know  as  much  about  him  as  I  am  likely  to 
do  till  I  see  b:^,  so  I'll  be  going." 

"Have  you  any  money  for  this  journey? " 

"  Of  course  I  haven't.  I  suppose  I'll 
need  five  pounds  to  come  and  go." 

"  Take  te"/'  said  she,  pushing  the  notes 
towards  him.  ''I  will  try  and  settle  mat- 
ters with  my  uncle  later." 

"  By  St.  Peter  !  you  ought  to  have  been 
born  a  lady  with  a  fine  estate,"  cried  he, 
rapturously.  "  You  have  a  grand  way  of 
doing  things,  anyhow  !  " 

She  smiled  at  tlie  flattery  ;  it  was  not  at 
all  displeasing  to  her,  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  as  she  said  "Good-bye." 

"  You'll  see  me  here  by  Saturday  next, 
if  I'm  alive." 

"May  it  be  with  good  news,"  said  she, 
waving  a  good-bye.  "My  love  to  old 
grandfather."  Scarcely  was  the  last  word 
uttered,  when  Luttrell  opened  the  door 
stealthily,  and  peeped  in. 

"■  How  long  this  interview  hai  lasted, 
Kate!  "  said  lie  ;  "  what  have  you  done  ?" 


"  You  must  wait  till  next  Saturday, 
uncle,  for  my  answer,  and  I  hope  it  will 
content  you." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  now  ?" 

"  Because  I  could  not  tell  you  enough, 
sir." 

"  I  am  not  wont  to  be  treated  as  a  child 
whose  fortunes  are  to  be  in  the  keeping  of 
others  !  "  said  he,  sternly.  "  When  Satur- 
day comes,  it  may  be  to  hear  that  Avhich  I 
cannot  approve  of — which  I  will  not  ac- 
cept." 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  will,"  said  she,  calmly. 
"  You  charged  me  to  do  my  best,  and  Avhen 
I  shall  have  done  so  you  wdll  not  discredit 
me." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


MR.    O  RORKE   ABROAD. 


Albeit  Mr.  O'Rorke  had  no  partiality 
for  the  Saxon,  he  did  not  dislike  his  Eng- 
lish tour.  It  was  an  occasion  for  much  en- 
joyment in  the  present,  with  a  prospect  of 
considerable  expatiation  over  in  the  future. 
He  traveled — and  it  is  a  mode  which  occa- 
sionally enhances  the  enjoyment  of  travel 
— at  another's  expense  ;  and  he  indulged 
in  many  little  luxuries  not  known  to  his 
daily  life. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  glorious  day, 
mellow  in  all  the  richness  of  autumn,  that 
he  first  caught  sight  of  the  great  massive 
towers  and  battlemented  walls  of  Dalradern 
Castle.  The  setting  sun  had  just  fallen  on 
the  wdndows,  and  the  vast  frontage  w^as 
illuminated  Avith  a  golden  glory  that  re- 
lieved the  stern  severity  of  the  heavy 
masonry,  and  gave  warmth  and  color  to  its 
cold  and  stately  feudalism. 

"  And  she  left  this  for  that  rock — that 
miseraljle  rock  in  the  ocean  !  "  cried  he. 
"  What  could  possess  her  to  do  it  ?  Sb.e 
was  no  fool — that  was  clear  enough.  It 
was  no  fool  could  have  made  herself  what 
she  was ;  and  Avhat  else  but  folly  could 
make  any  one  exchange  that  ])rincely  place 
for  the  wild  and  dreary  desolation  of  Arran  ? 
There's  more  in  this  than  one  sees  on  the 
surface,"  thought  O'Rorke.  "  It's  not  in 
human  nature  to  believe  that  she  did  not 
enjoy  the  grand  life  such  a  house  must 
supply — the  very  aspect  of  it  suggested 
everything  that  wealth  could  compass,  and 
it  could  not  be  that  she  did  not  attach  her- 
self to  its  enjoyments.  No  ;  there  must 
have  been  a  reason,  or  something  that  she 
thought  was  a  reason,  for  it.  Ay,  and  that 
same  reason,  whatever  it  was,  must  have 
been  the  source  of  her  great  umvillingnes? 
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to  address  Sir  Within.  Slic  left  him  in 
linger,  that'i;  2:»hiin  enough  ;  and  ahout  wliat 
eoukl  it  be  ?  Had  she  Avcaried  him  ?  Had 
her  temper,  or  her  caprice,  or  her  extrava- 
gance tired  out  his  patience  ?  AVas  it  that 
the  self-indulgence  of  the  spoiled  child 
had  at  last  revolted  the  very  spirit  that 
had  spoiled  her  ?  or  was  it " — and,  to 
O'ilorke's  thinking,  this  seemed  not  im- 
probable— "  8ir  Within  had  made  her  some 
])r()posals,  not  merely  olt'ensive  to  her  dig- 
nity, but  an  outrage  to  her  ambition  ?  If 
I  know  you.  Miss  Katty,"  said  he,  aloud, 
'•  you  never  lived  in  th;it  grand  house  with- 
out dreaming  of  the  time  you'd  be  the 
mistress  of  it.  And  what  made  you  give 
up  the  game  ?  That's  what  I'd  like  to 
know,  and  it's  what  I'll  try  to  find  out  be- 
fore I  leave  this." 

As  he  drew  near  the  castle,  the  stately 
grandeur  of  the  place  impressed  him  still 
more.  Never  had  he  seen  such  magnificent 
timber — never  before  had  he  witnessed  that 
marvelous  order  and  propriety  which  give 
even  to  a  vast  park  all  the  elegance  of  a 
garden.  The  clumps  of  flowery  shrubs,  in 
spots  that  few  would  probably  ever  visit — 
rare  trees  in  out-of-the-way  places — seemed 
to  show  what  immense  resources  existed 
where  so  miich  tliat  was  valuable  could  be 
squandered  uncared  for. 

One  of  the  keepers,  by  vdiom  he  was 
accompanied  from  the  gate-lodge,  dis- 
coursed to  him  freely  as  they  went  along, 
telling  of  the  hundreds  of  acres  enclosed 
within  the  demesne,  the  extensive  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds,  to  keep  which  in 
order  required  quite  a  regiment  of  laborers, 
"  and  all,"  a.s  the  man  added,  "  for  an  old 
man  tliat  sits  all  day  at  a  window,  and  only 
comes  out  of  an  evening  to  take  the  air  on 
a  terrace,  never  sees  any  one,  nor  goes 
anywhere  ;  and  v^'on't  even  dine  with  his 
young  relation,  Mr.  Ladarelle,  who  is  down 
here  for  the  shooting." 

O'Rorke  skirmished,  cautiously,  of 
course,  to  ascertain  whether  the  man 
could  tell  him  anything  of  Kate,  but  he 
found  that  he  had  only  lately  entered  the 
service,  and  never  heard  of  her.  He  had 
heard,  however,  that  Sir  AVithin  was 
greatly  changed  of  late  ;  some  heavy  blow, 
of  what  sort  he  knew  not,  had  l)ef alien 
him,  and  he  now-  neither  rode  out  nor 
drove,  did  not  care  to  enter  the  garden, 
and,  in  fact,  seemed  weary  of  his  life,  and 
indifferent  to  ever}i;hing. 

"■  There  he  is  now  on  the  terrace,  taking 
his  evening  walk.  I  must't  go  any  farther 
with  you  ;  but  when  you  pass  the  two  large 
oaks  yonder,  you'll  see  the  great  entrance, 
ring  the  bell,  and  some  one  will  come  to  you.  ' 


O'Rorke  went  on  his  way,  but  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  ser- 
vant in  livery,  who,  bare-headed  and 
almost  breathless  from  running,  demanded 
angrily,  "  What  he  was  doing  there  ?*' 

"  I  liave  a  letter  for  your  master  that  I 
wish  to  deliver  at  once,'"  replied  he,  firmly. 

"  Give  it  here,  and  wait  for  your  answer 
round  there,  by  the  staljles." 

"  No  such  thing,  my  smart  fellow  ;  I 
am  to  deliver  your  letter  into  your  master's 
hands,  and  I  will  give  it  to  no  other." 

"  You're  more  likely,  then,  to  take  it 
back  with  you,"  said  the  other,  jeeringly, 
and  turned  away. 

"  Tell  your  master  that  my  letter  comes 
from  Ireland,"  cried  O'Rorke  after  him, 
''  and  that  it  is  one  won't  brook  delay." 
But  whether  the  fellow  heard  him  or  not 
he  could  not  say. 

In  less  time,  however,  than  he  believed 
it  possible  for  the  man  to  have  given  his 
message,  came  a  demure-looking  man  in 
black  from  the  castle,  who  beckoned  him 
to  come  forward. 

"  Are  you  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Ireland  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Yes.  It  is  to  be  given  to  Sir  Within 
Wardle's  ovv^n  hand." 

"  (Jome  along  with  me,  then." 

O'Rorke  was  too  much  excited  by  the 
thought  of  the  presence  he  was  about  to 
stand  in,  to  note  more  than  generally  the 
spacious  hall  and  the  immense  marble 
stairs  that  led  from  it.  The  lofty  corridor, 
whose  windows  of  stained  glass  threw  a 
rose-colored  glow  over  walls  and  pavement. 
together  with  the  rich  perfume  of  flowers, 
made  his  head  feel  confused  and  addled. 

As  the  servant  ushered  him  on  the  ter- 
race, he  whispered,  "  Go  forward,"  and 
then  retired.  O'Rorke  advanced  to  where 
Sir  Within  was  now  seated,  one  arm  lean- 
ing on  the  table  beside  him. 

"  You  said  you  came  from  Ireland," 
asked  he,  in  a  v/eak  voice  ;  "is  it  from 
Arran  ?  " 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! "  muttered  he  to 
himself.  "  Give  me  your  letter.  Go  down 
yonder '' — and  he  pointed  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  terrace — "  I  shall  call  you  when 
I  want  you." 

AVhen  O'Rorke  reached  the  end  of  the 
terrace,  he  turned  a  cautious,  furtive  look 
towards  tlie  old  man,  who  still  sat  with  the 
unopened  letter  in  his  hand,  and  did  not 
move.  At  last  he  broke  the  seal,  but  such 
seemed  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  that  he 
could  scarcely  read  it,  for  he  twice  laid  it 
on  the  table  and  hid  his  face  between  his 
hands.       Suddenly    he     looked     up    and 
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towards     Inni,     and 


beckoned     O'Rorko 
said  : — 

"  Tell  mo,  my  good  man,  do  you  know 
the  contents  of  this  letter  ?" 

"  I  know  what  it  is  about,  sir.*' 

'''  Were  you  with  her  when  she  wrote  it?" 

"  I  was.'" 

"  Was  it  of  her  own  will — at  the  sugges- 
tion of  her  own  thoughts  ?  I  mean,  did 
she  write  this  willingly,  and  without  a 
struggle  ?" 

"  That  she  didn't  !  She  wrote  it  just  be- 
cause that  without  it  her  old  grandfather 
wouldn't  have  even  a  chance  for  his  life  ! 
She  wrote  it,  crying  bitterly  all  the  time, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking." 

The  old  man  turned  away  his  head,  but 
with  his  hand  motioned  to  the  other  to 
cease  speaking.  Either  O'Rorke,  however, 
did  not  understand  the  gesture,  or  he 
unheeded  it.     He  went  on  : — 

"  '  I'd  rather,'  says  she,  '  see  my  right 
hand  cut  off,  than  see  it  write  these  lines,' 
says  she." 

"  There  !  there  !"  burst  in  Sir  Within, 
'•that  will  do — that  is  enough — say  no 
more  of  this  !" 

But  O'Rorke,  intent  on  finding  out  what 
had  been  the  relations  between  them,  and 
why  they  had  been  severed,  in  spite  of  all 
admonition,  continued  : — 

"'Sure,  Miss  Kate,'  says  I,  'it  is  not 
one  that  was  once  so  kind  and  so  generous 
to  you  Avill  see  you  in  trouble  for  a  trifle 
like  this. '  For  of  course  it  would  be  a  trifle 
to  your  honor  !" 

"  And  yet  she  felt  it  a  humiliation  to 
ask  me  ?"  said  he,  despondingly. 

"  She  did,  indeed  !  '  For,'  says  she,  '  he 
may  refuse  me.'" 

"  No,  no  ;  she  never  thought  that  ;  she 
knew  me  better  than  to  believe  it." 

"  Well,  indeed,  sir,  it  was  Avhat  I  thought 
myself,  and  I  said  in  my  o\ni  mind,  '  it's 
more  ashamed  she  is  than  afear'd.'  " 

"  Ashamed  of  what  ?  "  cried  Sir  Within, 
passionately.  "  What  has  shame  to  do 
with  it  ?" 

The  subtle  peasant  saAV  through  what  a 
channel  the  misconception  came,  and,  still 
bent  on  tracing  out  the  mysterious  tie  be- 
tween them,  said  : — 

' '  After  all,  sir,  for  a  young  lady,  and  a 
handsome  one,  too,  to  ask  a  great  favor  of 
a  gentleman  not  belonging  to  her,  kith  or 
kin,  is  a  thing  that  bad  tongues  would 
make  the  worst  of  if  they  got  hold  of  it." 

Sir  AVithin's  sallow  cheek  flushed  up, 
and  in  a  broken  voice  he  said  : — 

"  Bad  tongues  are  only  tyrants  to  those 
who  cannot  brave  them.  Miss  Kate  Lut- 
trell  is  not  of  their  number      You  shall 


soon  see  if  tliese  same  bad  tongues  have 
any  terrors  for  me." 

"I'mi  a  poor  man,  but  I  wasn't  so 
always,"  said  O'Rorke,  "  and  I  know  well 
tl;at  it  w?)?  slander  and  lying  crushed  me." 

The  diversion  was  intended  to  have 
awakened  some  curiosity  as  to  his  former 
condition,  but  Sir  Within  was  perfectly  in 
different  on  the  subject.  All  the  interest 
the  messenger  had  in  his  eyes  came  from 
the  fact  that  he  came  from  her,  that  he  had 
seen  Aer,  and  was  near  her  Avlien  she  wrote. 

"  This  island — 1  only  know  it  by  the 
map,"  said  Sir  Within,  trying  to  talk  in  an 
easy,  unconcerned  strain — "  it's  very  poor, 
I  believe  ?" 

"  You  might  say  wretched,  and  be 
nearer  the  mark." 

"  Is  it  celebrated  for  sj^ort  ?  Is  the 
shooting  or  the  fishing  the  great  attrac- 
tion ?" 

"  There's  no  shooting,  nor  any  fishing 
but  the  deep  sea  fishery  ;  and  more  men 
are  lost  in  that  than  there  are  fortunes 
made  of  it." 

"  And  what  cottld  have  induced  Mr. 
Luttrell  to  take  up  his  abode  in  such  a 
spot  ?" 

"  The  same  thing  that  sends  men  off  to 
x4.merica,  and  Attstralia  and  New  Zealand  ; 
the  same  thing  that  makes  a  man  eat 
black  bread  when  he  can't  get  white  ;  the 

same  thing  that But  whafs  the  use  of 

telling  you  about  the  symptoms  when  you 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  disease  ?" 

"  Miss  Luttrell's  life  must  be  a  very 
lonely  one,"  said  Sir  Within,  with  every 
effort  to  talk  in  a  tone  of  unconcern. 

"  'Tis  the  wonder  of  wonders  how  she 
bears  it.  I  asked  the  woman  that  lives 
with  them  how  she  passed  her  time  and 
what  she  did,  and  she  said,  '  She  takes  up 
everything  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
goes  at  it  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it.' 
One  time  it  was  gathering  plants,  and 
sprigs  of  heath,  and  moss,  and  the  like — 
even  seaweed  she'd  bring  home — going 
after  them  up  crags  and  cliff's  that  a  goat 
couldn't  climb.  Then  she'd  give  up  tbat 
and  take  to  gardening,  and  work  all  day 
long  ;  then  it  was  making  fishing-nets  ; 
then  it  was  keeping  a  school,  and  teach- 
ing the  fishermen's  children  ;  she  even 
tried  to  teach  them  to  sing,  till  a  sud- 
den thouglit  struck  her  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  lifi;boat  on  the  island,  and  she 
sat  to  writing  to  all  the  people  that  she 
could  think  of  to  send  a  plan  of  one, 
meaning,  I  suppose  " — here  he  grinned— 
"to  make  it  herself  afterwards." 

Sir  Within  listened  eagerly  to  all  this, 
and  then  asked  : — 
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''  And  her  nnclo — docs  he  aid  licr  in  these 
2>rojects  ?" 

''  He  !  It's  little  he  troubles  himself 
about  her.  Why,  it's  often  three  days  that 
they  don't  even  meet.  They  never  take 
their  meals  together.  It's  a  wonder  of 
kindness  from  hiry  the  day  that  he'll  tap 
the  window  of  her  room  Avith  his  knuckles 
and  say  ''  Good  morning,'  and  when  she'd 
get  up  to  opeii  the  windov/  to  answer  him, 
he'd  be  gone." 

"  How  desolate— how  dreary  ! ''  muttered 
the  old  man.  "  Does  this  wearisome  life 
prey  upon  her  ?  Is  she  altered  in  appear- 
ance— thinner  or  paler  ?  " 

"■  I'll  tell  you  how  she  looks,  and  there's 
not  a  man  in  Ireland  understands  a 
"Woman's  face  better  than  him  before  you, 
and  here's  what  it  means  in  three  words  : 
It  means  scorn  for  a  world  that  could  let 
the  like  of  her  wither  and  waste  on  that 
lonely  rock,  for  it's  not  alone  beauty  she 
has,  but  she  has  grace  and  elegance,  and  a 
way  of  charming  about  her  that's  more 
than  beauty,  and  there's  a  something  in  her 
voice — wlKit  it  is  I  don't  know,  but  it  goes 
on  thrilling  into  you  after  she  has  done 
speaking,  till  you  just  feel  that  a  spell 
was  working  in  you,  and  making  yoii  a 
slave." 

"  And  yoii,  havo  felt  this  ?"  said  the  old 
man,  as  though  involuntarily  demanding 
an  avowal  tliat  would  have  set  the  seal  of 
confirmation  on  her  magic. 

And  the  cunning  Celt  felt  all  the  force 
of  the  sarcasm,-  while  it  did  not  suit  his 
purpose  to  confess  it.  And  yet  it  needed 
great  self-control  to  suppress  his  rising 
anger,  and  keep  him  from  declaring  that 
in  a  matter  of  sentiment,  or  on  a  ques- 
tion of  female  captivation,  he,  Tim 
O'Rorke,  patriot,  martyr,  and  Paddy  as 
he  was,  yielded  to  no  man. 

"  AVould  you  kindly  ring  that  bell  be- 
side you,  Mr. — ]\Ir. " 

"O'Rorke,   sir." 

'•  Mr.  O'Eorke,  I  am  diffident  about  my 
pronunciation  of  Irish  names,"  added  the 
old  diplomatist,  cautiously  veiling  the  sin 
of  his  forgetfulness.  A  servant  S]3eedily 
appeared,  and  Sir  Within  ordered  him  to 
take  every  care  for  ''this  gentleman's 
accommodation."  "I  shall  be  able  to 
prepare  my  reply  to  this  letter  to-night, 
Mr.  O'Eorke,  and  you  will  be  free  to 
leave  this  at  any  hour  that  may  suit  you 
in  the   morning." 

O'Eorke  retired  from  the  presence,  well 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  witli  the  way 
he  had  acquitted  himself. 

*''  Would  you  like  to  have  the  papers, 
sir,  or  woiild  you  jirefer  seeing  the  gallery, 


while  sui)])er  is  getting  ready  ?"  asked 
the  ()l)sc(|uiou3  servant. 

"  I'll  take  a  look  at  your  pictures.  I 
have  a  few  myself,"  said  Mr.  O'Eorke  ; 
which  w:is  jjerfectly  true,  though  they 
were  not  in  the  first  taste  as  objects  of 
art,  being  certain  colored  prints  of  Hem- 
penstall,  the  walking  galh)ws,  the  capture 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  a  few 
similar  subjects  from  the  year  '98,  in 
which,  certes,  the  countenances  bestowed 
on  the  Eoyalists  essentially  distinguished 
them  in  the  most  crowded  meUes  from 
all  honest  patriots. 

Leaving  Mi'.  O'Eorke,  then,  to  exam- 
ine at  his  leisure  Sir  Within's  varied 
treasures,  we  make  no  excuse  to  our  reader 
for  not  recording  the  criticism  he  passed 
upon  them. 


CHAPTEE   L. 


TWO      OF      A      TRADE. 


Whether  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
he  might  not  be  al)le  to  display  a  ]n-oper 
spirit  of  connoisseurship  before  that  bland, 
soft-spoken  domestic  who  accompanied 
him  through  the  picture-gallery,  and  who, 
doubtless,  had  enjoyed  various  oppor- 
tunities of  imbibing  critical  notions  en 
art,  disposed  Mr.  O'Eorke — or  whether 
he  deemed  that  his  own  enjoyment  of  the 
splendor  would  be  higher  if  unwitnessed, 
is  not  given  to  us  to  pronounce  ;  but  so 
it  v.'as,  that  he  dismissed  his  guide  very 
soon,  and  declared  that  he  ju'cferred  to 
ramble  about  quite  alone.  The  well- 
trained  servant  bowed  and  Avithdrew,  and 
Mr.  O'Eorke  was  left  to  revel  at  Avill 
amidst  the  magnificence  of  Dalradern. 

There  were  art  treasures  there  to  have 
fixed  the  attention  and  captivated  the 
gaze  of  more  cultivated  admirers  ;  but 
these  attracted  less  of  his  notice  than  the 
splendid  furniture,  the  inlaid  tables,  the 
richly-encrusted  cabinets,  the  gorgeously 
gilded  ''  consoles,"  which,  as  he  surveyed, 
he  appraised,  till  he  actually  lost  himself 
in  the  arithmetic  of  his  valuation.  Nor 
was  this  mere  unprofitable  speculation  ;  far 
from  it.  Mr.  O'Eorke  was  a  most  practi- 
cal individual,  and  the  point  to  Avhich  his 
calculation  led  him  was  this  :  How  much 
depletion  will  all  this  plethora  admit  of  ? 
What  amount  of  money  may  be  a  fair 
sum  to  extract  from  a  man  of  such  bound- 
less Avealth  ?  "  I'd  have  let  him  off  for  a 
hundred  pounds,"  said  he  to  himself,  "as 
I  came  up  the  avenue,  and  I  wouldn't  take 
three  now,  to  give  him  a  receipt  in  full  !" 
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In  the  true  spirit  of  a  brigand,  he  estimated 
that  his  prisoner's  ranson  should  be  assessed 
by  the  measure  of  his  fortu.ne. 

Wandering  on  from  room  to  room,  still 
amazed  at  the  extent  and  splendor  ho  sur- 
veyed, he  opened  the  door,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a  large  room  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  with  a  table  copiously  covered 
with  fruit  and  wine.  As  he  stood,  aston- 
ished at  the  sight,  a  voice  cried  out, 
"  Holloa,  who's  that  ?  Wiiat  do  you 
want  ? "  And  though  O'Eorke  would 
willingly  have  retreated  he  was  so  much  em- 
barrassed by  his  intrusion  that  he  could 
not  move. 

"  Who  the are  you  ?  "  cried  out  the 

voice  again.  And  now  O'Rorke  perceived 
that  a  young  man  was  half-sitting,  half- 
lying  in  the  recess  of  a  very  deep  chair 
beside  the  fire,  with  his  legs  resting  on  an- 
other chair.  "  I  say,"  cried  he  again, 
"  what  brings  you  here  ?  "  And  as  it  was 
young  Ladarelle  that  spoke,  the  reader 
may  possibly  imagine  that  the  tone  was  not 
over  conciliatory. 

Retreat  was  now  out  of  the  question,  not 
to  say  that  Mr.  O'Rorke  had  regained  his 
self-possession,  and  was  once  more  assured 
and  collected.  Advancing,  therefore,  till 
he  came  in  front  of  the  other,  he  made  his 
apologies  for  the  accident  of  his  intrusion, 
and  explained  how  he  happened  to  l^e  there. 

"  And  Where's  tlie  letter  you  say  you 
brought  ?  "  broke  in  Ladarelle,*  hurriedly. 

"  I  gave  it  to  Sir  Within  Wardle  ;  he  has 
it  now." 

"  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Who  wrote 
it?" 

"  It  came  from  Ireland,  and  from  a  part 
of  Ireland  that,  maybe,  you  never  heard 
of." 

"  And  the  v/riter — who  Vv^as  he  ?  " 

'^That's  no  business  of  mine,"  said 
O'Rorke  ;  but  he  contrived  to  give  the 
Avords  the  significance  that  would  mean, 
"  Nor  of  ?/o?o's either." 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  v/ithout  your  help, 
my  worthy  friend  ;  and  I  have  suspected  it 
would  come  to  this  for  many  a  day.  What 
relation  are  you  to  her  ?  " 

"  Your  honor  must  explain  yourself  bet- 
ter, if  you  want  a  clear  answer,"  replied  he, 
in  some  confusion. 

''Don't  fence  with  me,  my  fine  fellow. 
I'm  more  than  your  match  at  that  game. 
I  see  the  whole  tiling  with  half  an  eye. 
She  wants  to  come  back  ! " 

As  he  said  the  last  words  he  sat  up 
straight  in  the  chair,  and  darted  a  search- 
ing, stern  look  at  the  other. 

"  Faix,  this  is  all  riddles  to  me,"  said 
O'Rorke,    folding  his   hands,  and  looking 


his  very  utmost  to  seem  like  one  puzzled 
and  cf-nfused. 

"  What  a fool  you  are  !  "  cried  La- 
darelle, passionately,  "•  not  to  see  that  you 
may  as  wel'  tell  me  now  what,  before  two 
hours  are  over,  I  shall  know  for  nothing  ; 
out  with  it.     What  was  in  the  letter  ?  " 

"■  How  can  I  tell  what's  in  a  sealed  let- 
ter ?"  said  O'Rorke,  sulkily,  for  he  was 
not  very  patient  under  this  mode  of  inter- 
rogation. 

"You  know  who  wrote  it,  at  all 
events  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know,"  said 
O'Rorke,  resolutely  :  "  that  I'll  not  ansv/er 
any  more  questions,  and  that  I'll  leave  this 
room  now." 

As  he  turned  towards  the  door,  Ladarelle 
sprang  up  and  said,  "  You  mistake  me,  my 
good  fellow,  if  you  think  I  Avant  all  this  for 
nothing.  If  you  knew  a  little  more  of  me 
you'd  see  I  was  a  pleasanter  fellow  to  deal 
with  than  my  old  relation  yonder.  What 
is  your  name  ?  " 

"  My  nam.e,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
dogged  pride — "my  name  is  O'Eorke." 

"^Timothy  O'Eorke  ?     Ain't  I  right  ?" 

"  You  are  indeed,  however  you  knew  it. " 

"  You  shall  soon  see.  I  have  had  a  let- 
ter for  you  in  my  writing-desk  for  many  a 
long  day.  '  Timothy  O'Eorke,  Vinegar 
Hill,  Cush something  or  other,  Ireland." 

"  And  who  wrote  it,  sir  ?  "  said  O'Eorke, 
approaching  him,  and  speaking  in  a  low, 
anxious  voice. 

"  I'll  be  more  frank  with  you  than 
you  arc  with  me.  I'll  give  you  the  letter, 
O'Eorke." 

"  But  tell  me  who  wrote  it  ?  " 

"  One  who  was  your  well-wisher,  and 
who  told  me  I  might  trust  you. " 

There  was  never  a  more  puzzling  reply 
than  this,  for  Mr.  O'Eorke  well  kncAV  that 
there  were  few  who  thought  well  of  him, 
and  fcAver  who  trusted  him. 

"  Sit  down.  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  Drink 
this."  And  as  he  spoke  he  filled  a  large 
goblet  with  sherry. 

O'Eorke  drained  it,  and  looked  happier. 

"  Take  another,"  said  Ladarelle,  as  he 
filled  it  out,  and  O'Eorke  complied,  smack- 
ing his  lips  with  satisfaction  as  he  finished. 

"  When  you  have  read  the  letter  I'll  give 
you  this  evening,  O'Eorke,  you'll  see  that  we 
are  two  men  who  will  readily  understand 
each  other.     Mv  friend  Grenfcll   said " 

"Was  it  Mr.^  Grenfcll  Avrote  it  ?"  broke 
in  O'Eorke. 

"It  was.  You  remember  him,  then  ? 
He  was  afraid  you  might  have  forgotten  his 
name." 

"That's  what  I  never  did  yet." 
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"  All  right  then.  What  he  said  was, 
'Show  O'Horke  that  you  mean  to  deal  lib- 
erally witli  him.  Let  him  see  that  you 
don't  want  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and 
he'll  stand  by  you  like  a  man.' " 

"  When  he  said  that^  he  knew  me  well." 

"  He  said  that  you  were  a  fmc-hcarted, 
plucky  fellow,  who  had  not  the  success  he 
deserved  in  life." 

*'  And  he  said  true  ;  and  he  might  have 
said  that  others  made  a  stci)ping-stonc  of 
me,  and  left  me  to  my  fate  v.hen  they  passed 
over  me  !  " 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
the  hland  butler  announced  that  the 
"gentleman's  supper  was  served." 

"  Come  in  here,  Mr.  O'Eorke,  when  you 
have  finished,  and  I'll  give  you  a  segar.  I 
want  to  hear  more  about  tiie  snipe-shoot- 
ing," said  Ladarelle,  carelessly  ;  ai^d,  with- 
out noticing  the  other's  leave-takings,  he 
returned  to  his  easy-chair  and  his  mus- 
ings. 

"  I  wonder  which  of  the  two  is  best  to 
deal  with,"  muttered  O'Rorke  to  himself, 
and  on  this  text  he  speculated  as  he  ate  his 
meal.  It  was  a  very  grand  moment  of  his 
existence,  certainly  ;  he  was  served  on  sil- 
ver, fed  by  a  French  cook,  and  waited  on 
by  two  servants — one  being  the  black- 
coated  gentleman,  whose  duty  seemed  to 
be  in  anticipating  Mr.  O'Rorke's  desires 
for  food  or  drink,  and  whose  marvelous 
instincts  were  never  mistaken.  "Port, 
alway.--  port,"  said  he,  holding  up  his  glass. 
"  It  is  the  wine  that  I  generally  drink  at 
home." 

"  This  is  fourteen,  sir  ;  and  considered 
very  good,"  said  the  butler,  obsequiously  ; 
for,  humble  as  the  guest  appeared,  his  mas- 
ter's orders  were  to  treat  him  with  every 
deference  and  attention. 

"  Fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  don't  care 
which,"  said  O'Rorke,  not  aware  to  what 
the  date  referred  ;  "  but  the  wine  pleases 
me,  and  I'll  have  another  bottle  of  it." 

He  prolonged  his  beatitude  till  midnight, 
and  though  Mr.  Fisk  came  twice  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Ladarelle  would  like  to  see  him, 
O'Rorke's  answer  Avas,  each  time,  "The 
day  for  business,  the  evening  for  relaxa- 
tion.    Them's  my  sentiments,  young  man." 

At  last  a  more  peremptory  message  ar- 
rived, that  Mr.  Ladarelle  wanted  him  at 
once,  and  O'Rorke,  with  a  promptitude  that 
astonished  the  messenger,  arose,  and,  cool- 
ing his  brow  and  bathing  his  temples  with 
a  wet  napkin,  seemed  in  an  instant  to  re- 
store himself  to  his  habitual  calm. 
"  Wnere  is  he  ?"  asked  he. 
"  In  his  dressing-room.  I'll  show  you 
the  way,"  said  Fisk.     "I  don't  think  you'll 


find   him   in   a  pleasant   humor,  though. 
You've  tried  his  patience  a  bit." 

"Not  so  easy  to  get  speech  of  you,  Mr. 
O'Rorke,"  said  Ladarelle,  Avhcn  they  were 
alone.  "  This  is  about  the  third  or  fourth 
time  I  have  sent  to  say  I  wanted  you." 

"  The  port,  sir,  the  port  !  It  was  im- 
possible to  leave  it.  Indeed,  I  don't  know 
how  I  tore  myself  away  at  last." 

"  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  haven't 
a  bin  of  it  in  your  cellar  at  home." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  mean  that,  as  this  old  place  and  all 
belonging  to  it  must  one  day  be  mine,  it 
Avill  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  me  to 
recompense  the  man  who  has  done  me  a 
service." 

"And  are  you  the  heir,  sir?"  asked 
O'Rorke,  for  the  first  time  his  voice  indi- 
cating a  tone  of  deference. 

"Yes,  it  all  comes  to  me  ;  but  my  old 
relative  is  bent  on  trying  my  patience. 
V/hat  would  you  say  his  age  was  ?  " 

"  He's  not  far  off  eighty." 

"  He  wants  six  or  leyen  years  of  it.  In- 
deed, until  the  other  day,  he  did  not  look 
seventy.     He  broke  down  all  at  once." 

"That's  the  way  they  all  do,"  said 
O'Rorke,  sententiously. 

"  Yes,  but  nov/  and  then  they  make  a 
rally.  Master  O'Rorke,  and  that's  what  I 
don't  fancy  ;  do  you  understand  me  ?" 

In  the  piercing  look  that  accompanied 
these  v;ords*  there  seemed  no  common  sig- 
nificance, and  O'Rorke,  drawing  closer  to 
tlie  speaker,  dropped  his  voice  to  a  mere 
whisper,  and  said,  "D05-0U  want  to  get  rid 
of  him  ?  " 

"  I'd  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would 
die,"  said  the  other,  v/ith  a  laugh. 

"  Of  course — of  course  that's  what  I 
mean,"  said  O'Rorke,  who  now  began  to 
suspect  he  was  going  too  fast. 

"  I'll  be  frank  with  you,  O'Rorke,  be- 
cause I  want  you  ;  but,  first  of  all,  there's 
the  letter  I  had  for  you,"  and  he  pitched 
the  document  across  the  table. 

O'Rorke  drew  the  candle  towards  him, 
and  perused  the  paper  slowly  and  carefully. 

"  Well  ! "  said  Ladarelle,  when  he  had 
finished — "  well  !  Avhat  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  say  two  things  to  it,"  said  O'Rorke, 
calmly.  "  The  first  is.  What  am  1  to  do  ? 
and  the  second  is.  What  am  I  to  get  for 
it?" 

"  What  you  are  to  do  is  this  :  you  are  to 
serve  my  interest,  and  help  me  in  every 
way  in  your  power. " 

"Am  I  to  break  tlie  law  ?"  burst  in 
O'Rorke. 

"No — at  least,  no  very  serious  breach." 

"  Nothing  against  the  old  man  up  there?  " 
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And  ho  mado  a  strange  and  Kigiiificant  ges- 
ture, implying  violence. 

"No,  no,  notliing  of  the  kind.  You 
don't  think  me  such  a  fool  as  to  risk  a  hal- 
ter out  of  mere  impatience.  I'll  run 
neither  you  nor  myself  into  sucli  danger  as 
that.  When  I  said  you  were  to  serve  me, 
it  was  in  such  ways  as  a  man  may  help 
another  by  zeal,  activity,  ready-wittedness, 
and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  throwing  over- 
hoard  a  few  scru})les,  and  proving  his 
friendshii")  by  straining  his  conscience." 

"  Well,  I  won't  haggle  about  that.  My 
conscience  is  a  mighty  polite  conscience, 
and  never  drops  in  on  me  without  an  in- 
vitation." 

"  The  man  I  want — the  very  man.  Gren- 
fell  told  me  you  were,"  said  Ladarelle, 
taking  his  hand,  and  shaking  it  cordially. 
"Now  let  me  see  if  you  can  be  as  frank 
with  me  as  I  have  been  with  you,  O'Rorke. 
What  was  this  letter  that  you  brought  here 
this  evening  ?     Was  it  from  her?" 

"  It  was." 

"  From  herself — by  her  own  hand  ?  " 

"  By  her  own  hand." 

"Arc  you  perfectly  sure  of  that  ?" 

"I  saw  her  write  it." 

Ladarelle  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the 
room  after  this  without  speaking.  At  last 
he  broke  out: — 

"And  this  is  the  high  spirit  and  the 
pride  they've  been  cramming  me  with ! 
This  is  tlie  girl  they  affected  to  say  would 
die  of  hunger  rather  than  ask  forgivcr 
ness  ! " 

"  And  they  knew  her  well  that  said  it. 
It's  just  what  she'd  do." 

"  llow  can  you  say  that  now  ?  Here 
she  is  begging  to  be  taken  back  again  !" 

"  Who  says  so  ?  " 

"  Was  not  that  the  meaning  of  the  let- 
ter?" 

"  It  was  not — the  devil  a  bit  of  it  !  I 
know  well  what  was  in  it,  though  I  didn't 
read  it.  It  was  to  ask  Sir  Within  Wardle 
to  send  her  some  money  to  i)ay  for  the  de- 
fense of  her  grandfatlier,  tliat's  to  be  tried 
for  murder  next  Tuesday  week.  It  nearly 
broke  her  heart  to  stoop  to  it,  but  I  made 
her  do  it.  She  called  it  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace, and  the  tears  ran  down  her  face  ; 
and,  by  my  soul,  it's  not  a  trifle  would 
make  the  same  young  lady  cry  ! " 

"After  all,  the  intention  is  to  open  the 
way  to  come  back  here  ?  " 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"I  suspect,  Master  O'Rorke,  this  is 
rather  a  pleasanter  place  to  live  in  than  the 
Arran  Islands." 

"So  it  is ;  there's  no  doubt  of  that ! 
But  she  is  young,  and  thinks  more  about 


her  pride  than  her  profit — not  to  say  that 
she  comes  of  a  stock  that's  as  haughty  in 
their  own  wild  way  as  ever  a  peer  in  the 
land." 

"There  never  was  a  lx>tter  bait  to  catch 
that  okl  man  tlierc  than  this  same  pride. 
She  has  just  hit  upon  the  key  to  move  him. 
What  did  he  say  when  'he  read  tlie  let- 
ter?" 

"He  couldn't  speak  for  a  while,  but 
kept  wiping  his  eyes  and  trembling  all 
over." 

"And  then?" 

"  And  then  he  said,  '  Stop  here  to-night, 
Mr.  O'Rorke,  and  I'll  have  your  answer 
ready  for  you  in  the  morning.' " 

"And  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  will  be  ? 
It  will  be  to  implore  her  to  come  back  here. 
She  can  have  her  own  terms  now  ;  and  she 
may  be  my  Lady." 

"Do  you  mean  his  wife  ?" 

"I  do." 

O'Rorke  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  stood 
a  perfect  picture  of  amazement  and  won- 
der. 

"  That  was  playing  for  a  big  stake  ! 
May  I  never,  if  I  thought  she  was  bowld 
enough  for  tliat." 

"  Tliat  she  was.  And  how  she  missed  it 
to  this  hour  I  never  knew.  But  whatever 
happened  between  them  was  one  evening, on 
the  strand,  at  a  sea-side  place  abroad.  That 
much  I  learned  from  her  maid,  who  was  in 
my  ])ay  ;  and  it  must  have  been  serious, 
for  she  left  the  house  that  night,  and  never 
returned  ;  and,  what  is  more,  never  wrote 
one  line  to  him  till  this  letter  that  you  car- 
ried here  yesterday. " 

So  astounded  was  O'Rorke  by  what  he 
heard,  that  for  some  minutes  he  scarcely 
followed  what  Ladarelle  was  saying. 

"  So  that,"  continued  Ladarelle,  "  it  may 
not  be  impossible  that  he  had  tlie  hardi- 
hood to  make  her  some  such  proposal." 

"  Do  you  mean  without  marriage  ? " 
broke  in  O'Rorke,  suddenly  catching  the 
clue.      "  Do  you  mean  that  ?" 

The  other  nodded. 

"  No,  by  all  that's  holy  !  "  crid  O'Rorke. 
"  That  he  never  did  !  You  might  trick 
her,  you  might  cheat  her — and  it  wouldn't 
be  easy  to  do  it,  eitlier — but  take  my  word 
for  it,  the  man  that  would  insult  her,  and 
get  off  free,  isn't  yet  born  ! " 

"  What  could  she  do,  exce^jt  go  off  ?  " 
said  Ladarelle,  scoflingly. 

"  That's  not  the  stuff  they're  made  of 
where  she  comes  from,  young  man." 

And,  in  his  eagerness,  he  for  a  moment 
forgot  all  respect  and  deference  ;  nor  did 
the  otlier  seem  to  resent  the  liberty,  for  he 
only  smiled  as  he  heard  it,  and  then  said: — • 
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"All  I  have  been  telling  you  now  is 
merely  to  prepare  you  for  what  I  want  you 
to  do,  and  mind,  if  you  stand  by  me 
fnitlifully  and  well,  your  fortune  is  made. 
I  ask  no  man's  help  without  being  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  for  it — to  pay  hand- 
somely, too  !     Is  that  intelligible  ?  "' 

"Quite  intelligible." 

"  Now,  the  short  and  the  long  of  the 
story  is  tliis  :  if  tliis  old  fool  were  to  marry 
that  girl,  he  could  cncum])er  my  estate — 
for  it  is  mine — with  a  jointure,  and  I  have 
no  fancy  to  j^ay  some  twelv.e  or  fifteen 
hundred'^  a  year — perhaps  more — to  Biddy 
somebody,  and  have,  besides,  a  lawsuit  for 
plate,  or  pictures,  or  china,  or  jewels,  that 
she  claimed  as  matter  of  gift — and  all  this, 
that  an  old  worn-out  rake  should  end  his 
life  with  an  ace  of  absurdity  ! " 

"'  And  he  could  leave  her  fifteen  hun- 
di'ed  a  year  forejer,''  muttered  O'Rorke, 
thoughtfully. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  For  her  life 
only  ;  and  even  that,  I  believe,  we  might 
break  by  law — at  least.  Palmer  says  so." 

All  this  Ladarelle  said  hastily,  for  he 
half  suspected  he  had  made  a  grievous 
blunder  in  pointing  out  the  wealth  to 
w^hich  she  would  succeed  as  Sir  Within's 
widow. 

"  1  see — I  see  !"  muttered  O'Rorke, 
thoughtfully  ;  which  simply  meant  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  each 
side  of  the  question. 

"  AVhat  are  you  thinking  of?"  said 
Ladarelle  at  last,  losing  j^atience  at  his 
j)rolongcd  silence. 

"I'm  just  wondering  to  myself  if  she  ever 
knew  how  near  she  was  to  being  My  Lady." 

"  How  near,  or  how  far  off,  you  mean." 

"  No,  I  don't  !  I  just  mean  what  I  said 
— how  near.  You  don't  know  her  as  well 
as  I  do,  that's  clear  ! "  Another  long  pause 
followed  these  words,  and  each  followed 
out  his  own  train  of  thought.  At  length, 
Ladarelle,  not  at  all  satisfied,  as  it  seemed, 
with  his  own  diplomacy,  said,  half-im- 
patient ly  :  "  My  friend  Grenfell  said,  if 
there  Avas  any  one  Avho  would  understand 
how  to  deal  with  this  matter,  you  were  the 
man ;  and  it  was  with  that  view  he  gave 
me  the  letter  you  have  just  read." 

"  Oh  !  there's  many  a  way  to  deal  with 
it,"  said  O'Rorke,  who  was  not  insensible 
to  the  flattery.  "  That  is  to  say,  if  she  was 
anything  else  but  the  girl  she  is,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all  in  it." 

"  You  want  me  to  believe  that  she  is 
something  very  uncommon,  and  that  she 
knows  the  world,  like  a  woman  of  fashion." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Avomen  of 
fashion,   but  I  never  saw  man  or  woman 


yet  Avas  'cuter  than  Katty  O'llara,  or  Lut« 
trell,  as  she  calls  herself  noAv." 

"  She  did  not  i)lay  her  cards  here  so 
cunningly,  that's  plain,"  said  Ladarelle, 
Avith  a  sneer. 

"Maybe  I  can  guess  why." 

"  What  is  your  guess,  then  ?" 

"  Something  ha})pened  that  Avounded  her 
pride  !  If  anything  did  iltat,  she'd  forget 
herself  and  her  advanttigc — ay,  her  very 
life — and  she'd  think  of  nething  but  being 
revenged.  That's  the  blood  that's  in  her  ! " 

"So  that  her  pride  is  her  Avcak  point  ?" 

"  You  have  it  noAv  !  That's  it !  I  think 
she'd  rather  have  died  than  write  that 
letter  the  other  morning,  and  if  the  answer 
isn't  what  she  expects,  I  don't  think  she'll 
get  over  it !  Without,"  added  he,  quickly, 
"  it  would  drive  her  to  some  vengeance  or 
other,  if  she  Avas  to  see  the  Avay  to  any." 

"I  begin  to  understand  her,"  said 
Ladarelle,  thoughtfully. 

"  The  devil  a  bit  of  ycu  !  And  if  you 
were  to  think  of  it  for  twenty  years,  you 
wouldn't  understand  her  !  She  beats  me, 
and  I  don't  susjoect  that  you  do." 

This  was  one  of  those  thrusts  it  was 
very  hard  to  bear  Avithout  Avincing,  but 
Ladarelle  turned  away,  and  concealed  the 
pain  he  felt. 

"It  is  eA'ident,  then,  Mr.  O'Rorke,  that 
you  don't  feel  yourself  her  match  ?  " 

"I  didn't  say  that,  but  it  Avould  be  no 
disgrace  if  I  did  say  it,"  was  the  cautious 
answer. 

"  Mr.  Grenfell  assured  me  that,  with  a 
man  like  yourself  to  aid  me,  I  need  not  be 
afraid  of  any  difficulty.  Do  you  feel  as  if 
he  said  too  much  for  you,  or  has  he  pro- 
mised more  than  you  like  to  fullfil  ?  You 
see,  by  what  I've  told  you,  that  1  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  that  giil  here  again,  or 
know  "that  she  was  likely  to  regain  any  part 
of  her  old  influence  oA'er  m}"  relative.  Noav, 
though  her  present  letter  does  not  touch 
either  of  these  points,  it  opens  a  correspon- 
dence ;  don't  you  jerccive  that  ? " 

"  Go  on,"  said  O'Rorke,  half  sulkily,  for 
a  sort  of  doubt  aams  creeping  over  him,  that 
possibly  his  services  ought  to  be  retained 
by  the  other  party. 

"And  if  they  once  begin  Avriting  letters, 
and  if  she  only  be  as  ready  Avith  her  pen  as 
you  say  she  is  with  her  tongue,  there's 
nothing  to  prevent  her  being  back  here 
this  day  week,  on  any  terms  she  pleases." 

"  Faix,  and  there  are  worse  places  !  May 
I  never  if  I'd  wonder  that  she'd  like  to  be 
mistress  of  it." 

For  the  second  time  had  Ladarelle  blun- 
dered in  his  negotiation,  and  he  Avas  vexed 
and  angry  as  he  perceived  it. 
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"  That's  ail  not  so  pl;iin  und  easy,  Mr. 
O'Rorke,  as  you  imagine.  Wlien  old  men 
malvc  fools  of  themselves,  the  law  occa- 
sionally takes  them  at  their  word,  and 
pronounces  them  insane.  So  long  as  Sir 
Within's  eccentricities  were  harmless,  we 
bore  thcni,  but  I'll  not  })romise  our  patience 
for  serious  injury." 

If  O'Rorke  was  not  convinced  by  this 
threat,  he  was  sufficiently  staggered  by  it 
to  become  more  thoughtful,  and  jit  last  he 
said  : — 

"  And  what  is  it  you'd  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"I'd  rather  put  that  question  to  7/o«," 
said  Ladarelle,  softly.  "  You  have  the  case 
before  you  ;  what's  your  remedy  ?  " 

"  If  she  was  any  other  girl,  I'd  say,  give 
her  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  get 
her  married  and  out  of  the  way." 

"  And  why  not  do  so  here  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  be  no  use  ;  that's  the 
why." 

"  Is  she  not  a  peasant  ?  Are  not  all  be- 
longing to  her  people  in  the  very  humblest 
station,  and  not  blest  with  the  best  possible 
reputations  ?  " 

''  They're  poor  enough,  if  that's  what 
you  mean  ;  and  they're  the  very  sort  of 
men  that  ^^'ould  make  mighty  short  work 
of  you,  if  you  were  to  harm  one  belonging 
to  "them." 

"I  promise  you  faithfully  I'll  not  go  to 
reside  in  the  neighborhood,"  said  Ladarelle, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  I've  known  them  track  a  man  to  Amer- 
ica before  now. " 

"  Oome,  come,  Mr.  O'Korke,  your  coun- 
trymen may  be  as  like  red  Indians  as  you 
please,  but  they  have  no  terrors  for  me." 

''  So  much  the  better  ;  but  I've  seen  just 
as  big  men  as  yourself  afraid  of  them." 

Tiie  quiet  coolness  of  this  speech  sent  a 
far  stronger  sense  of  fear  through  the 
other's  heart  than  any  words  of  menace 
could  have  done,  and  it  required  a  great 
effort  on  his  part  to  seem  collected. 

"  You  say  she  cannot  be  bought  over, 
0'  Korke ;  now,  what  other  line  is  open  to 
us?" 

O'Rorke  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  lost 
in  thought, 

"What  if  she  were  to  believe  that  Sir 
Within  wouldn't  receive  her  letter,  or  read 
it,  and  sent  back  a  cold,  unfeeling  answer  ?  " 
Still  no  answer  passed  his  lips.  "  If,"  con- 
tinued Ladarelle,  "'■you  were  to  return  and 
say  you  had  failed,  what  would  she  do  then  ? 
She'd  never  write  to  him  again,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Never,  that  you  may  depend  upon,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  so  easy  to  make  her  believe 
it." 


"  That  might  be  managed.  First  of  all, 
tell  me  how  she  would  tatce  the  tidings." 

'*'  I  don't  know.     I  could  not  even  guess." 

'■■'  At  all  events  sh^'d  not  write  to  him 
again  ?  " 

"  For  that  I'll  answer.  I  believe  I  could 
take  my  outh  on  it.'' 

"  Now,  then,  tiie  game  is  easy  enough," 
said  Ladarelle,  with  a  more  assured  tone. 
"  Y^ou  are  to  have  Sir  Within's  answer  to- 
morrow. Whan  you  get  it,  set  out  for 
Wrexham,  where  I'll  meet  you.  We'll 
open  it  and  read  it.  If  it  be  a  simple  ac- 
ceptance of  her  note,  and  a  mere  com- 
pliance with  her  request,  I'll  re-seal  with 
his  crest,  and  you  shall  take  it  on  to  her  ; 
but  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  old  man  will  make 
an  effort  to  renew  their  former  relations, 
and  throw  out  any  bait  to  induce  her  to 
come  back  here " 

"Well,  what  then?"  asked  O'Rorke, 
after  waiting  a  few  seconds  for  the  other  to 
continue. 

"•  In  that  case  we  must  lay  our  heads  to- 
gether, O'Eorke,  and  see  what's  best  to  be 
done. " 

"And  the  old  man  tliiit's  in  gaol,  and 
that's  to  be  tried  on  the  19th,  what's  to  be 
done  about  him  ?  " 

"  I'll  think  of  that." 

"He  hasn't  a  great  chance  anyway,  but 
if  there's  no  defense,  it's  all  up  with  him." 

"I'll  think  of  that." 

"Then,  there's  myself,"  said  O'Rorke, 
drawing  his  figure  up  to  his  full  height,  as 
though  the  subject  was  one  that  entailed 
no  pauiful  modesty.      "  What  about  nie?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  already.  Put 
that  in  your  pocket  for  the  present " — and 
he  pressed  a  note  into  his  hand — "and 
when  to-morrow  comes  you  shall  name  your 
own  conditions.  Only  stand  by  me  to  the 
end — mind  that." 

O'Rorke  opened  the  bank-note  leisurely, 
and  muttered  the  word  "Twenty;"  and 
certainly  nothing  in  the  accent  showed  en- 
thusiastic gratitude. 

"  I  can  give  you  an  order  on  my  banker 
to-morrow,"  said  Ladarelle,  hurriedly,  "  but 
I  am  rather  low  in  cash  here,  just  now  ; 
and  I  repeat  it — your  own  terms,  O'Rorke, 
your  own  terms." 

"I  suppose  so,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"It's  not  everybody  would  make  you  the 
same  proposal." 

"  It's  not  everybody  has  so  much  need  of 
me  as  you  have." 

Ladarelle  tried  to  laugh  as  he  wished 
him  good-night,  but  the  attempt  was  a 
poor  one,  and  all  he  could  say  as  they  part- 
ed, was  : — 

"  Wrexham — the  Boar's  Head — the  inn 
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on  the  left  liand  as  you  enter  the  town. 
I'll  bo  oil  the  look-out  for  you  myself." 

O'Rorko  nodck'd  and  withdrew. 

'*  Vulgar  scoundrel  !  I  wish  I  had  never 
spoken  to  him  ! "  said  Ladarelle,  as  soon  as 
the  door  closed  "This  is  all  Greufell's 
doing ;  he  has  just  shoved  me  into  the 
hands  of  a  fellow  that  will  only  serve  me 
till  hs  finds  a  higher  bidder.  What  a  fool 
I  have  been  to  open  myself  to  him  ;  and  he 
se33  it  well  !  And  as  for  the  ready-wit- 
tednes5  and  expediency,  I  wonder  where 
thoy  arc  !  Why,  the  rascal  had  not  a  sin- 
gle saggcstion  to  offer  ;  he  kept  on  harping 
about  tlio  difficulties,  and  never  a  word  did 
he  drop  as  to  how  to  meet  them." 

And,  with  a  hearty  malediction  on  him, 
Ladarelle  concluded  his  meditation,  and 
went  off  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


THE    BOARS    HEAD. 


Ladarelle  stood  at  a  window  of  the 
Boar's  Head  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  road  into  tlie  town,  and  waited,  watch 
in  haud,  for  O'Rorke's  coming.  The  morn- 
ing passed,  the  noon,  and  it  was  lite  in  the 
diy  when  a  wearied  horse,  over-driven  and 
steaming,  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  the  long- 
looked-for  traveler  alighted. 

Though  burning  with  impatience  to  learn 
his  news,  Ladarelle  saw  the  necessity  of 
concealing  his  anxiety,  and,  opening  his 
writing-desk,  he  affected  to  be  deeply  en- 
gaged writing  when,  conducted  by  a  waiter, 
O'Rorke  appeared. 

A  single  glance  as  he  passed  the  thresh- 
old told  Ladarelle  that  his  tidings  were 
important.  Already  the  fellow's  swagger 
declared  it,  an:l  in  the  easy  confidence  witli 
which  he  sat  down,  and  in  the  careless  way 
he  rather  threw  than  laid  his  hat  on  the 
table,  might  be  seen  that  he  felt  liimself 
*' master  of  the  situation." 

"  You  are  later  than  I  expected,"  said 
Ladarelle,  carelessly. 

"  I  didn't  leave  the  place  till  after 
twelve.  He  made  me  go  over  the  gardens 
and  the  forcing-houses,  and  after  that  the 
stables,  till  at  one  time  I  thought  I'd  not 
get  away  till  to-morrow." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  " 

"  Grand  ! — grand  !  It's  the  finest  place 
I  ever  saw,  and  well  kept  up,  too.  There's 
eight  men  in  the  garden,  and  tlie  head 
gardener  told  me  he  might  have  as  many 
more,  if  he  wanted  them." 

"  The  horses  are  over-fed  ;  they  are  like 
prize  oxen." 


''They're  fat,  to  be  sure ;  but  it's  fine  to 
see  them  standing  there,  with  their  glossy 
skins,  and  their  names  over  them,  and 
their  tails  hanging  down  like  tassels,  and 
no  more  call  for  them  to  work  than  if  they 
were  lords  themselves." 

"■  I'll  make  a  grand  clearance  of  all  that 
rubbish  one  day.  1 11  have  none  of  those 
German  elephants,  I  i)romise  you,  when  I 
come  to  the  property." 

"  He  isn't  going  to  make  room  for  you 
yet  awhile,  he  says,"  said  O'Rorke,  with  a 
grin. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  If  what  he  said  to  me  this  morning  is 
to  be  relied  on,  he  means  to  marry." 

"  And  have  a  family,  perhaps  ?  "  added 
Ladarelle,  with  a  laugh. 

"  He  said  nothing  about  that ;  he  talked 
like  a  man  that  hoped  to  see  many  years, 
and  ha]3py  ones." 

"No  one  ever  lived  the  longer  for  vrishing 
it,  or  else  we  heirs-expectant  would  have  a 
bad  time  of  it.  But  this  is  not  tlie  question. 
W  hat  answer  did  he  give  you  ?  " 

"  There  it  is." 

And,  ars  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his 
1)reast-pocket  a  large  square-shaped  letter, 
massively  sealed,  and  after  showing  the 
address,  "  Miss  Luttrell,"  on  the  cover,  he 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Do  you  know  whafs  in  it?"  asked 
Ladarelle,  sharply. 

"  Only  that  there's  money,  that's  all,  for 
he  said  to  me,  '  Any  banker  will  cash  it.'  " 

Ladarelle  took  a  couple  of  turns  of  the 
room  without  speaking  ;  then,  coming 
directly  in  front  of  the  other,  he  said  : — 

"Now,  then,  ]\Ir.  O'Rorke,  which  horse 
do  you  back  ?  Where  do  you  stand  to  win  ? 
I  mean,  are  you  going  to  serve  Sir  Within 
or  me  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  bird  in  the  hand,  any  way ! " 
said  O'Rorke,  with  a  grin  of  malicious 
meaning. 

"Well,  if  you  think  so,  I  have  no  more 
to  say,  only  that  as  shrewd  a  man  as  you 
are  might  "^  see  that  an  old  fellow  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
lasting  a  friend  as  a  man  like  myself.  In 
other  words,  which  life  would  you  prefer 
in  your  lease  ?  " 

O'Rorke  made  no  answer,  but  seemed 
sunk  in  thought. 

"I'll  put  the  case  before  you  in  three 
words.  You  might  help  tliis  girl  in  her 
plans — you  might  aid  her  so  far  that  she 
could  come  back  here,  and  remain  either 
as  this  old  man's  wife  or  mistress — I  don't 
know  that  there  would  be  much  difference, 
in  fact,  as  the  law  stands,  between  the  two 
— but  how  long  would  you  be  a  welcome 
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visitor  here  after  tliat  ?  You  speculate  on 
being  able  to  come  aiid  go,  and  stay  here, 
just  as  you  please  ;  you'd  like  to  have  this 
place  as  a  home  you  could  come  to  when- 
ever you  pleased,  and  ])e  treated  not  merely 
with  respect  and  attention,  but  with  cor- 
diality. Now,  I  just  ask  you,  from  what 
you  have  yourself  told  mc  of  this  girl,  is  ' 
that  what  you  would  expect  when  she  was 
the  mistress  ?  Is  she  so  staunch  to  her  own  | 
people  that  she  would  lie  true  to  you  f  "       j 

For  some  minutes  O'Rorke  made  no  an-  j 
swer,  and  then,  leaning  both  arms  on  the 
table    before    him,    lie    said,    in   a   slow, 
measured  voice,   "  What  do  you  offer  me 
yourself  ?  " 

"  I  said  last  night,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
make  your  own  terms." 

O'Rorke  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

''I  am  willing,"  resumed  Ladarelle,  "  to 
make  you  my  land-steward,  give  you  a 
house  and  a  plot  of  ground  rent  free,  and 
pay  3'ou  eighty  pounds  a  year,  I'll  make  it 
a  hundred  if  I  see  you  stand  well  to  me  ! " 

"  I've  got  some  debts,"  muttei'ed 
O'Rorke,  in  a  low  voice. 

''  What  do  they  amount  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  heavy  enough  ;  but  I  could 
settle  them  for  a  couple  of  hundreds." 

" I'll  pay  them,  then." 

"  And,  after  that,  I'd  rather  go  abroad. 
I'd  like  to  go  and  settle  in  Australia." 

"  How  much  money  would  that  re- 
quire ?  " 

"  I  want  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  and  I 
couldn't  do  it  under  two  thousand  pounds." 

"  That's  a  Ing  sum,  Master  O'Rorke." 

"  The  devil  a  much  the  old  man  at  the 
Castle  there  would  think  of  it,  if  it  helped 
him  to  what  he  wanted." 

"  I  mean,  it's  a  big  sum  to  raise  at  a  mo- 
ment, but  I  don't  say  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble." 

''  Will  you  give  it  then  ?  That's  the 
short  way  to  jDut  it.     Will  you  give  it  ?  " 

"First  let  me  ask  for  what  am  I  to  give 
it  ?  Is  it  that  you  will  stand  by  me  in  this 
business  to  the  very  end,  doing  whatever  I 
ask  you,  flinching  at  nothing,  and  taking 
every  risk  equally  with  myself  ?  " 

"  And  no  risk  that  you  don't  share  your- 
self ?  " 

"  None  ! " 

"It's  Avorth  thinking  about,  anyhow," 
said  O'Rorke,  as  he  arose  and  paced  the 
room,  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  ; 
"that  is,  if  the  money  is  paid  down — down 
on  the  nail — for  I  won't  take  a  bill,  mind." 

"I'm  afraid,  O'Rorke,  your  experiences 
in  life  have  not  taught  you  to  be  very  con- 
fiding." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  they've  taught  me  : 


they've  taught  me  that  "wherever  there's 
money  in  anything,  a  man  ought  not  to 
trust  his  own  mother." 

In  a  few  hurried  words,  Ladarelle  ex- 
plained that,  till  he  came  to  his  estate,  all  his 
dealings  for  ready  money  were  of  the  most 
ruinous  kind  ;  that  to  raise  two  thousand 
would  cost  him  eventually  nearly  four;  and, 
as  he  phrased  it,  "I'd  rather  see  the  differ- 
ence in  the  pocket  of  an  honest  fellow  who 
stood  to  me,  than  a  rascally  Jew  who  rogued 
me.  I'll  give  you  a  post-obit  on  SirWithin's 
estate  for  three  thousand,  and,  so  far  as  a 
hundred  pounds  goes  to  pay  your  voyage, 
you  shall  not  want  it." 

O'Rorke  did  not  at  first  like  the  terms. 
Whenever  he  ventured  his  chances  in  life, 
things  had  turned  out  ill ;  all  his  lottery 
tickets  were  blanks,  and  he  shook  his  head 
doubtingly,  and  made  no  reply. 

"Five  o'clock  already  !  I  must  be  going," 
said  Ladarelle,  suddenly  looking  at  his 
watch. 

"  That's  a  fine  watch,"  said  O'Rorke,  as 
he  gazed  at  the  richly-embossed  crest  on 
the  case. 

"If  having  my  arms  on  the  back  is  no 
objection  to  you,  O'Rorke,  take  it.  I  make 
you  a  present  of  it." 

O'Rorke  peered  into  his  face  with  an  in- 
quisitiveness  so  full  of  unbelief  as  almost  to 
be  laughable,  but  the  expression  changed 
to  a  look  of  delight  as  Ladarelle  took  the 
chain  from  off  his  neck  and  handed  the 
whole  to  him. 

"May  I  never,"  cried  O'Rorke,  "if  I 
won't  be  your  equal  !  There's  the  letter  !  " 
And  he  drew  forth  Sir  Within's  desj^atch, 
and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

Concealing  all  the  delight  he  felt  at  this 
unlooked-for  success,  Ladarelle  retired  to 
the  window  to  read  the  letter  ;  nor  did  he 
at  once  break  the  seal.  Some  scruple — 
there  were  not .  many  left  him — did  still 
linger  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  nature,  and 
he  felt  that  what  he  was  about  to  do  was  a 
step  lower  in  baseness  than  he  had  hitherto 
encountered.  "After  all,"  muttered  he, 
"  if  I  hesitate  about  this,  how  am  I  to  meet 
what  is  before  me  ?  "  And  so  he  broke  the 
seal  and  tore  open  the  envelope.  "  The  old 
fool  !  the  infatuated  old  fool  ! "  broke  from 
him,  in  an  accent  of  bitter  scorn,  as  he  ran 
his  eye  over  the  three  lines  which  a  trem- 
bling hand  had  traced.  "I  knew  it  would 
come  to  this.  I  said  so  all  along.  Here's 
an  order  to  pay  Miss  Luttrell  or  bearer  two 
hundred  pounds  ! "  said  he,  turning  to 
O'Rorke.  "We  must  not  cash  this,  or  we 
should  get  into  a  precious  scrape," 

"  And  what's  in  the  letter  ?  "  asked 
O'Rorke,  carelessly. 
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"Nothing  beyond  his  readiness  to  bo  of 
use,  and  all  that.  He  writes  Vv^ith  dittieulty, 
he  says,  and  that's  not  hard  to  believe — a-i 
infernal  scrawl  it  is — and  ho  promises  to 
send  a  long  letter  by  the  post  to-morrow. 
By  the  way,  how  do  they  get  the  letters  at 
Arran  ?  " 

"•'They  send  for  them  once  a  Aveek  to 
the  mainland  ;  on  Saturdays,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,"' 

'•  We  must  arrest  this  correspondence, 
then,  or  we  shall  be  discovered  at  once. 
How  can  Ave  obtain  her  letters  ?  " 

''Easy  enough.  I  know  the  boy  that 
comes  for  tliemj  and  he  can't  read,  thongli 
he  can  tell  the  number  of  letters  that  he 
should  have.  I'll  have  one  ready  to  sub- 
stitute for  any  that  should  be  to  her  ad- 
dress.'' 

"  Well  thought  of.  I  see,  O'Rorke,  you 
are  the  man  I  wanted ;  now  listen  to  me 
attentively,  and  hear  my  plan.  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  Castle,  and  pretend  that  I  have 
pressing  business  in  town.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing tiie  London  mail,  however,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  Holyhead,  where  you  must  wait  for 
me  at  the  inn,  the  Watkins'  Arms.  I  hope 
to  be  there  to-morrow  morning  early,  but 
it  may  be  evening  before  I  can  arrive. 
Wait,  at  all  events,  for  my  comi:;g  " 

''  Remember  that  I  promised  to  ho  back 
in  Arran,  Avith  the  answer  to  her  letter,  by 
Saturday. " 

•'SSo  you  shall.  It  is  fully  as  important 
for  me  that  you  should  keep  your  word." 

"Does  he  Avant  her  back  again?"  said 
O'Rorke,  not  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  not 
seen  Sir  Within's  note. 

"No,  not  exactly  ;  at  least,  it  is  evasive, 
and  very  short.  It  is  simply  to  this  pur- 
l^ort :  '  I  conclude  you  have  made  a  mis- 
take by  leaA'ing  me,  and  think  you  might 
have  humility  enough  to  acknowledge  it ; 
meanwhile,  I  send  you  a  check  for  two 
hundred.  I  shall  write  to-morroAV  more 
fully." 

O'Rorke  was  thoroughly  aware,  by  the 
stammering  confusion  of  the  other's  man- 
ner, that  these  were  not  the  terms  of  the 
note  ;  but  it  Avas  a  matter  which  interested 
him  very  little,  and  he  let  it  pass  unchal- 
lenged. His  calculation  —  and  he  had 
giA'cn  a  whole  night  to  it — was  briefly  this: 
"If  1  serve  Sir  Within,  I  may  possibly  be 
well  and  handsomely  rewarded,  but  I  shall 
obtain  no  power  of  pressure  upon  him  ; 
under  no  circumstances  can  I  extort  from 
him  one  shilling  beyond  what  he  may  be 
disposed  to  give  me.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  stand  by  Ladarelle,  his  whole  char- 
acter is  in  my  hands.  He  is  too  unscru- 
pulous not  to    comjjromise  himself,    and 


though  his  accomplice,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing in  such  a  way  tiiat  one  day,  if  I  need 
it,  1  may  ajjpear  to  have  been  his  dupe. 
And  such  a  position  as  this  can  be  the 
source  of  untold  money." 

Nor  Avas  it  a  small  inducement  to  him  to 
think  that  the  side  he  adojjted  was  adverse 
to  Kate.  Why  he  disliked  her,  he  knew 
not — that  is,  he  Avould  not  have  been  well 
able  to  say  Avhy.  Perhaps  he  might  not 
readily  have  admitted  the  fact,  though  he 
knew  Avell  that  to  see  her  great,  and  pros- 
perous, and  high-placed,  a  Avinner  in  that 
great  lottery  oi'  life  where  he  had  failed  so 
egregiously,  would  be  to  liim  the  most  in- 
tense misery,  and  he  would  have  done  much 
to  prevent  it. 

Along  with  these  thoughts  were  others, 
speculating  on  Ladarelle  himself,  and  Avhom 
he  Avas  sorely  puzzled  whether  to  regard 
more  as  a  knave  or  fool,  or  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  the  tAvo.  "  He'll  soon  see  that, 
whatever  ho  does,  he  mustn't  try  to  cheat 
Tim  O'Rorke,"  muttered  he  ;  "and  when 
he  gets  tliat  far,  I'll  not  trouble  myself 
more  about  his  education." 


CHAPTER  LIL 


THE     NIGHT     AT     SEA. 


The  Saturday — the  eventful  day  on 
which  Kate  was  to  have  her  answer  from 
Sir  Within — came  at  last.  It  was  a  dark, 
lowering  morning,  and  though  there  Avas 
scarcely  an  air  of  wind,  the  sea  rolled 
heavily  in,  and  l)roke  in  great  showers  of 
spray  over  the  rocks — sure  sign  that  a  storm 
was  raging  at  a  distance. 

From  an  early  hour  she  had  been  doAvn 
to  the  shore  to  watch  if  any  boat  could  be 
seen,  but  not  a  sail  could  be  descried,  and 
the  fishermen  told  her  that,  though  the 
wind  had  a  faint  sound  in  it,  there  were 
fcAV  Westport  men  Avould  like  to  venture 
out  in  such  a  sea. 

"  If  you  cannot  see  a  boat  before  noon, 
Tim  liennesy,"  said  she,  to  one  of  the 
boatmen,  "you'll  have  to  man  the  yawl, 
for  I  mean  to  go  over  myself." 

"  It  Avill  be  a  hard  beat  against  the  wind, 
miss,"  said  the  man.  "It  will  take  you 
an  hour  to  get  out  of  the  bay  here." 

"  I  suppose  Ave  siiall  reach  Westport  be- 
fore morning  ?  " 

"It  will  be  no  bad  job  if  Ave  get  in  by 
this  time  to-morrow." 

She  turned  angrily  away  ;  she  hated  op- 
position in  every  shape,  and  even  the  sem- 
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blaiice  of  anything  like  discouragement 
chafed  and  irritated  her. 

"No  sign  of  your  messenger?"  said 
Luttrcll,  from  the  window  of  tlie  tower, 
"whither  he  had  gone  to  have  a  look  out 
over  the  sea. 

"It  is  early  yet,  sii*.  If  they  came  out 
on  ths  ebb  we  should  not  see  them  for  at 
lea^t  another  hour." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  closed  the  win- 
dow and  Avithdrew. 

"  Get  me  a  loaf  of  bread,  Molly,  and 
som3  hard  eggs  and  a  bottle  of  milk," 
said  Kate,  as  she  entered  the  liouse. 

"■  And  sure,  miss,  it's  not  ofE  to  the 
mountains  you'll  be  going  such  a  day  as 
this.  It  will  be  a  down-pour  of  rain  be- 
fore evening,  and  you  have  a  bad  cough  on 
you  already." 

"  You  mu^t  lend  me  your  cloak,  too, 
Molly,"  said  she,  not  heeding  the  remon- 
strance ;  "  it's  much  warmer  than  my 
own. " 

"  Ain't  I  proud  that  it  would  be  on 
your  back,  the  Heavens  bless  and  protect 
you  !  But  where  are  you  going  that  you 
want  a  cloak  ?  " 

"  Go  and  ask  my  uncle  if  I  may  speak 
to  him." 

Molly  went,  and  came  back  at  once  to 
say  that  Mr.  Luttrcll  was  in  his  room  be- 
low, and  she  might  come  there  when  she 
pleased. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  going  over  to  West- 
port,  sir,"  said  Kate,  as  she  passed  the 
threshold.  "  My  impatience  is  fevering 
me,  and  I  want  to  do  something." 

"  Listen  to  the  sea,  young  woman  ;  it  is 
no  day  to  go  out,  and  those  drifting  clouds 
tell  that  it  will  be  worse  by-and-by." 

"  All  the  better  if  it  blows  a  little,  it 
will  t-ike  me  off  thinking  of  other  cares." 

"  I'll  not  hear  of  it— there  !  " 

And  he  waved  his  hand  as  thougli  to 
dismiss  her,  but  she  never  moved,  but 
stood  calm  and  collected  where  she  was. 

"  You  remember,  sir,  to-day  is  Satur- 
day, and  very  little  time  is  now  left  us  for 
preparation.  •  By  going  over  to  the  main- 
land I  shall  meet  O'liorke,  and  save  his 
journey  here  and  back  again,  and  the 
chances  are,  that,  seeing  the  day  rough, 
he'd  not  like  to  leave  Westport  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  have  told  you  my  mind,  that  is 
enough,"  said  he,  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture ;  but  she  stood  still,  and  never  quitted 
the  spot.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  have 
heard  me,  Miss  Luttrell,"  said  lie,  with 
a  tone  of  suppressed  passion. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  you.  but  you 
have  not  heard  mc.     My  poor  old  grand- 


father's case  is  imminent ;  whatever  meas- 
ures are  to  be  taken  for  his  defense  cannot 
be  deferred  much  longer.  If  the  plan  I 
adopted  should  turn  out  a  failure,  I  must 
think  of  another,  and  that  quickly." 

"What  is  this  old  peasant  tome?'' 
broke  out  Luttrcll,  fiercely.  "  Is  this 
low-lived  family  to  persecute  me  to  my 
last  day  ?  You  must  not  leave  mc — you 
shall  not — I  am  not  to  be  deserted  for  the 
sake  of  a  felon  ! — I'll  not  hear  of  it ! — Go  ! 
Leave  me  ! " 

She  moved  gently  towards  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"Dear  uncle,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  soft 
voice,  "it  would  grieve  you  sorely  if  aught 
befel  this  poor  old  man — aught,  I  mean, 
that  we  could  have  prevented.  Let  me 
go  and  see  if  I  cannot  be  of  some  use  to 
him." 

"  Go  ? — go  where  ? — do  you  mean  to  the 
gaol  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  to  see  him." 

"The  very  thing  I  have  forbidden. 
The  express  compact  by  which  you  came 
here  was,  no  intercourse  with  this — this — 
family,  and  now  that  the  contact  has  be- 
come a  stain  and  a  disgrace,  now  is  the 
moment  you  take  to  draw  closer  to  them." 

"  I  want  to  show  I  am  worthy  to  he  a 
Luttrcll,  sir.  It  was  their  boast  that  they 
never  deserted  their  wounded." 

"  They  never  linked  their  fortunes  to 
felons  and  murderers,  young  woman.  I 
will  hear  no  more  of  this." 

"  I  hope  to  be  bsck  here  by  to-morrow 
night,  uncle,"  said  she,  softly,  and  she 
bent  down  her  liead  over  him  till  the  long 
silky  curls  of  her  golden  hair  grazed  his 
temple. 

He  brushed  them  rudely  back,  and  in  a 
stern  tone  said  : — 

"  To  such  as  leave  this  without  my  con- 
sent there  is  no  road  back.  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

"  I  do,"  said  she,  faintly. 

"Do  you  understand  nie  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Enough,  then.  Leave  me  now,  and 
let  me  have  peace." 

"  Uncle,  clear  uncle,"  she  began  ;  but  he 
stopped  her  at  once. 

"  None  of  this — none  of  this  with  me, 
young  woman.  You  are  free  to  make  your 
choice  ;  you  are  my  adopted  daughter,  or, 
you  are  the  grandchild  of  a  man  whose 
claim  to  be  notorious  will  soon  dispute  with 
ours.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  up  your 
mind  upon." 

"  1  have  done  so  already,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  so  much  the  better.  Leave 
me  now.     I  wish  to  be  alone." 
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''  Let  me  say  good-bye,  sir  ;  let  me  kiss  ; 
your  hand,  and  eay,  for  the  hist  time,  how 
gi'atef 111  I  am  for  all  your  pa :t  kindness. " 

He  never  s])oke,  but  continued  to  stare 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  wonderment 
and  surprise. 

'•  Would  yon  leave  me,  then  ? — Avould 
you  leave  me,  Kate  ? "  muttered  he,  at 
last. 

*'No,  sir,  if  the  door  be  not  closed 
against  me — never  ! " 

"  None  but  yourself  can  close  that  door 
against  you."  I 

''Dear,  kind  uncle,  only  hear  me.  It 
may  be  that  I  have  failed  in  tlie  scheme  I  I 
planned ;  it  may  be  tluit  some  other  road 
must  be  found  to  \\q\\)  this  poor,  forlorn, 
friendless  old  man.  Let  me  at  least  see 
him  ;  let  me  give  liim  what  comfort  a  few 
kind  words  can  give ;  let  hira  know  that 
he  has  sympathy  in  his  hour  of  sadness." 

"  Sympathy  with  the  felon — sympathy 
with  the  murderer,  I  have  none.  I  feel 
shame — bitter,  bitter  shame — that  I  cannot 
disclaim  hini  —  disavow  him.  My  own 
miserable  rashness  and  folly  brought  me  to 
this,  but  when  I  descended  to  their  pov- 
erty, I  did  not  descend  to  their  crimes." 

"Well,"  said  slie,  haughtily,  "I  have 
no  such  excuses  to  shelter  mo.  1  ani  of 
them  by  blood,  as  I  am  in  heait.  /'li  not 
desert  him." 

"  May  your  choice  be  fortunate,"  said  he  i 
witli  mockery  ;     ''  but   remember,    young  ' 
woman,  that  when  once  you  pass  under  the 
lintel  of  the  gaol,  you  forfeit  every  right  to 
enter  here  again.     It  is  but  fair  that  you 
know  it." 

"I  know  it,  sir;  good-bye."  She  stoop- 
ed to  take  his  hand,  but  he  drew  it  rudely 
from  her,  and  she  raised  the  skirt  of  his 
coat  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it. 

"  Remember,   young  woman,  if  the  time 
comes  that  you  shall  tell  of  this  desertion  of  ; 
me  —this   cold,    unfeeling    desertion — take 
care  you  tell  the    truth.     No  harping   on : 
Luttrell  pride,    or    Luttrell   sternness — no 
pretending  tliat  it   was  the  man  of  birth 
could  not  accept  companionship  of  misery 
with  the  plebeian  ;  but  the  simple  fact,  that 
when  the  hour  of  a  decided  allegiance  came, 
you  stood  by  the  criminal  and  abandoned , 
the  gentleman.     There  is  the  simple  fact  :  J 
deny  it  if  you  dare  !  "  j 

"  There  is  not  one  will  dare  to  question 
me,  sir,  and  your  caution  isunneeded."         | 

"Your  present  conduct  is  no  guarantee  ■ 
for  future  prudence. " 

"  Dear   uncle "   she  began  ;  but    he 

stopped  her  hastily,  and  said  : —  I 

"  It  is  useless  to  recall  our  relationship  j 
when  you  have  dissolved  its  ties. " 


"  Oh,  sir,  do  not  cast  me  off  because  I  am 
unhappy." 

"  Here  is  your  home,  Kate,"  said  he  cold- 
ly. "  Whenever  you  leave  it,  it  is  of  your 
own  free  will,  not  of  mine.  Go  now,  if  you 
wisli,  but,  remember,  you  go  at  your  peril." 

She  darted  a  tierce  look  at  him  as  he  ut- 
tered the  last  word,  as  thougli  it  had 
pierced  her  like  a  dart,  and  for  a  moment 
she  seemed  as  if  her  temper  could  no  long- 
er be  kept  under  ;  but  with  an  effort  she 
conquered,  and  simply  saying,  "  I  accept 
the  peril,  sir,"  she  turned  and  left  the 
room. 

She  gave  her  orders  to  the  crew  of  the 
launch  to  get  ready  at  once,  and  sent  down 
to  the  boat  lier  little  basket,  and  then, 
while  Molly  Eyan  was  absent,  she  packed 
her  trunk  with  whatever  she  possessed,  and 
prepared  to  leave  Arran,  if  it  might  be,  for- 
ever. Her  tears  ran  fast  as  she  bent  over 
her  task,  and  they  relieved  her  over- 
wrought mind,  for  she  was  racked  and  torn 
by  a  conflict — a  hard  conflict — in  which 
different  hopes  and  fears  and  ambitions 
warred  and  struggled  for  the  mastery. 

"Here  is  the  hour  of  destitution — the 
long-dreaded  hour  come  at  last,  and  it  finds 
me  less  prepared  to  brave  it  than  I  thought 
for.  By  this  time  to-morrow  the  sun  will 
not  shine  on  one  more  friendless  than  my- 
self. I  used  to  fancy  with  what  courage  I 
could  meet  this  'fall,  and  even  dare  it. 
Where  is  all  my  bravery  now  ?  " 

" 'Tis  blowin'  harder.  Miss  Kate;  and 
Tim  Hennesy  says  it's  only  the  beginnin' 
of  it,  and  that  he's  not  easy  at  all  about 
taking  you  out  in  such  weather." 

"  Tell  Tim  Hennesy  that  if  I  liear  any 
more  of  his  fears  /'ll  not  take  Mm.  Let 
them  carry  that  trunk  down,  Molly  ;  I  shall 
Ije  away  some  days,  and  those  things  there 
are  for  you." 

"  Sure,,  ain't  you  coming  back,  miss  ?  " 
cried  the  woman,  whose  cheeks  became  ashy- 
pale  with  terror. 

"I  have  told  you  I  am  going  for  a  few 
days  ;  and,  Molly,  till  I  do  come,  be  more 
attentive  than  ever  to  my  uncle  ;  he  may 
miss  me,  and  he  is  not  well  just  now,  and 
be  sui'e  you  look  to  him.  Keep  the-  key, 
too,  of  this  room  of  mine,  unless  my  uncle 
asks  for  it." 

"Oh,    you're   not  coming   back  tons — 
you'll   never  come  back  ! "  cried   the  poor 
creature,  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.     And  she 
fell  at  Kate's  feet,  and  grasped  her  dress 
as  though  to  detain  her. 

"  There,  there,  this  is  all  childishness, 
Molly.  You  will  di^])lease  me  if  yoii  go  on 
so.     Was  that  thunder  I  heard  ?  " 

As  she  asked,  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 
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and  the  captain  of  the  boat's  crew,  Tim 
Hcniiesy,  \n\i  in  his  head.  "  If  ^'ou  are 
bent  on  goin',  miss,  the  tide  is  on  the  turn, 
and  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

"You're  a  hard  man  to  ask  her,  Tim 
Hennesy ; "  said  the  v/oman,  rising  and 
speaking  with  a  fierce  yeliemeuce.  ' "  You're 
a  hard  man,  after  losing  your  ox\n\  brother 
at  sea,  to  take  her  out  in  weather  like  this." 

Kate  gave  a  hurried  look  over  the  room, 
and  then,  as  if  not  trusting  her  control  over 
her  feelings,  she  went  quietly  out,  and 
hastened  down  to  the  sliorc. 

Tliere  was,  indeed,  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  sailors  were  barely 
enough  to  save  the  small  boat  that  lay  next 
the  pier  from  being  crushed  aganitt  the  rocks 
witli  each  breaking  wave. 

''  Get  on  board,  miss  ;  now's  the  mo- 
ment ! "  cried  one  of  the  men.  And,  just  as 
he  spoke,  she  made  a  bold  spring  and  liglit- 
ed  safely  in  the  stern. 

The  strong  arms  strained  to  the  oars,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  they  were  on  board  the 
yawl.  The  last  few  turns  of  the  capstan 
were  needed  to  raise  the  anchor,  and  now 
the  Jib  was  set  to  "pay  her  head  round," 
and  amidst  a  perfect  shower  of  spray  as  the 
craft  swung  "  about/'  the  mainsail  was 
hoisted,  and  they  were  away. 

"  What's  the  signal  flying  from  the  tower 
for  ? "  said  one  of  the  sailors.  And  he 
pointed  to  a  strip  of  dark-colored  bunting 
that  now  floated  from  the  flagstatf. 

"That's  his  honor's  way  of  bidding  us 
good-bye,"  said  Hennesy.  "  I've  never 
seen  it  these  twelve  years." 

'•'How  can  we  answer  it,  Tim?"  said 
Kate,  eagerly, 

"  We'll  show  him  his  own  colors,  miss," 
said  the  man.  And,  knotting  the  Luttrell 
flag  on  the  halyard,  he  hoisted  it  in  a  mo- 
ment. "Ay,  lie  sees  it  now.  Down  comes 
his  own  ensign  now  to  tell  us  that  we're 
answered. " 

"Was  it  to'  say  good-bye,  or  vv'as  it  to 
recall  her  ?— was  it  a  last  greeting  of  love 
and  affection,  or  was  it  a  word  of  scorn  ?  " 
Such  were  Kate's  musings  as  the  craft 
heaved  and  worked  in  the  strong  sea,  while 
the  waves  broke  on  the  bow,  and  scattered 
great  sheets  of  water  over  them. 

"'I  wish  there  was  a  dry  spot  to  shelter 
you,  miss,"  said  Tim,  as  he  saw  the  poor 
girl  shivering  and  dripping  from  head  to 
foot.  "  But  it's  worse  now  than  farther 
out  ;  the  scpialls  are  stronger  here  under 
the  land." 

' '  Ay  ;  l)ut  we'll  have  a  heavier  sea  out- 
side," said-  another,  who  would  willingly 
have  seen  her  change  her  mind  even  now, 
and  return  to  the  island. 
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"  It's  a  fine  wind  for  America,  if  that 
was  vv^here  we  were  going,"  said  a  third, 
laughingly. 

Kate  smiled  ;  she  had  almost  said,  "  It 
matters  little  to  me  where;"  but  she 
caught  herself,  and  was  silent.  Hour  after 
hour  went  over,  and  they  seemed — to  her, 
at  least — to  have  made  no  way  vv'hatever, 
for  there  rose  the  great  mountain-peaks  ; 
the  well-knoAvn  cliffs  of  Arran  frowned 
down  dark  and  sullen,  Just  as  when  they 
had  left  the  harbor.  She  could  count  one  by 
one  the  lights  along  the  bay,  and  knew  eacli 
cabin  they  belonged  to;  and  there,  high  up, 
shone  out  a  lonely  star  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Finbar,  bringing  back  to_  her  mind  the 
solitary  watcher  Avho  sat  to  sorrow  over  her 
desertion.  The  night  at  last  fell,  but  the 
wind  increased,  and  so  rough  was  the  sea 
that  she  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  where  they  made  shift 
to  cover  her  with  a  coarse  canopy  of  tar- 
paulin. 

Like  some  dreadful  dream  drawn  out  to 
the  length  of  years,  the  hours  of  that  night 
went  over.  The  howling  storm,  the  thun- 
dering crash  of  the  sea,  and  at  times  a 
quivering  motion  in  the  craft,  as  though 
her  timbers  were  about  to  part,  and,  more 
even  than  these,  the  wild  voices  of  the  men, 
obliged  to  shout  that  they  might  be  heard 
amongst  the  din,  made  up  a  mass  of  hor- 
rors that  appalled  her.  Sometimes  the 
danger  seemed  imminent,  for  to  the  loud 
words  and  cries  of  the  men  a  sudden  silence 
Would  succeed,  while  floods  of  water  would 
pour  over  the  sides^  and  threaten  them  with 
instant  drowning.  The  agony  she  pictured 
to  herself  of  a  last  struggle  for  life  was 
more  terrible  far  than  her  fear  of  death  ; 
and  yet,  tlirough  all  these,  ca,me  the 
thought :  "  Might  it  not  be  better  thus  r 
Should  I  not  have  left  to  the  few  who 
knew  me  dearer,  fonder  memories,  than  my 
life,  if  I  am  yet  to  live,  vvdll  bequeath  ?  " 
Worn  out  by  these  anxieties,  and  exhausted 
too,  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep — so  deep,  that 
all  the  warring  noises  of  the  storm  never 
awoke  her;  nor  was  she  conscious  that  a  new 
morning  had  dawned,  and  a  bright  noon 
followed  it,  as  the  launch  entered  the  bay 
of  Westport,  and  beat  up  for  the  harbor. 

When  Hennesy  awoke  her,  to  say  that 
they  were  close  in  to  shore,  she  neither 
could  collect  herself  nor  answer  him  ;  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  wet,  she  could  bare- 
ly muster  strength  to  arise  and  sit  down 
in  the  stern-sheets. 

"That's  the  spire  of  the  town,  miss, 
under  the  hill  there." 

"  It  was  a  wild  night,  Tim  ?  "  said  she., 
inquiringly. 
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"1  hr.vc  seen  as  rpugli  a  sea,  but  I  never 
was  out  ia  ii  s:;rongcr  grJe.'' 

"  Mind  tht:t  you  tell  my  uncle  so  wlicn 
you  get  back ;  and  be  sure  to  stiy  that  1 
bore  it  well.'' 

"^  Wh}'  AV'ouldn't  I  ?  .  The  sorrow  a  word 
eyer  crossed  your  lips.  I^o  man  ever  was 
braver." 

"  That's  true,"  muttered  the  others. 

"  Get  me  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  that 
basket,  Tim  ;  and  don't  forget  to  tell  my 
uncle  how  I  ate,  and  ate  heartily." 


CHAPTER  LIU. 


THE   GAOL    PARLOR. 


At  the  time  of  which  our  story  treats,  the 
old  gaols  of  Ireland  were  very  unlike  those 
edifices  which  modern  humanity  has  erect- 
ed to  be  the  safeguards  of  prisoners.  They 
were  small,  confined,  generally  ruinous  in 
condition,  and  always  ill  ventilated  and 
dirty.  So  limited  was  the  space,  that  all 
classification  of  crime  Avas  impossible,  and, 
worse  still,  the  untried  prisoners  were  con- 
fined indiscriminately  along  with  those 
whom  the  hnv  had  already  sentenced,  and 
who  only  awaited  the  hour  of  execution. 

The  extent  of  favor  shown  to  those  who 
were  waiting  for  trial  consisted  in  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  their  legal  advisers,  or  their 
friends,  in  a  small  cell  used  for  such  collo- 
quies, and  to  which  they  succeeded  by  ro- 
tation, and  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
They  whose  means  Avere  unequal  to  the 
cost  of  a  legal  defense,  or  whose  friends 
took  little  trouble  in  their  behalf,  were 
occasionally  not  unwilling  to  sell  this  priv- 
ilege to  their  luckier  companions  ;  and  a 
gill  of  whisky,  or  a  few  ounces  of  tobacco, 
were  gladly  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  right  that 
would  have  been  profitless  to  claim. 

As  the  day  for  trial  grew  nearer,  the 
price  of  this  privilege  rose  considerably. 
There  were  so  many  things  the  prisoner 
wanted  to  hear  or  to  tell ;  secrets  he  had 
kept  for.  weeks  long  locked  close  in  his 
breast,  would  now  find  vent ;  details  that 
he  had  determined  should  go  with  him  to 
the  grave,  he  could  no  longer  abstain  from 
communicating.  The  agonies  of  feverish 
expectation,  the  sleepless  nights — or  worse, 
far  worse,  those  dreamful  ones — would 
have  begun  to  tell  upon  the  strongest  and 
boldest ;  and  spirits,  that  a  few  weeks  back 
would  have  seemed  to  defy  every  terror, 
now  became  fidgety  and  fretful,  eager  to 
hear  what  men  said  without,  and  how  the 
newspapers  talked  of  them. 


While  the  assizes  were  distant,  the-  pris- 
oners gave  themselves  u]),  so  far  as  their 
position  permitted,  to  the  habits  and  ways 
of  their  ordinary  lives.  Some  brooded, 
some  bullied,  some  looked  steeped  in  a  sort 
of  stupid  indifferciicc,  not  caring  for  any- 
thing, or  minding  anything  ;  others  gave 
way  to  a  jollity  which,  whether  real  or 
feigned,  affected  those  around,  and  disposed 
them  to  scenes  of  riot  and  uproar.  When, 
however,  the  time  for  trial  drew  nigh,  all 
these  signs  merged  into  one  pervading  sen- 
timent of  intense  anxiety,  and  nothing 
was  said,  notliing  heard,  but  questions  as 
to  who  were  to  bo  the  judges — a  point  to 
which  immense  importance  was  attached 
— some  supposed  tendency  to  mercy  or 
severity  being  ascribed  to  each  in  turn;  and 
the  characters  of  the  Crown  lawyers  were 
discussed  with  a  shrewdness  that  indicated 
how  far  less  the  debaters  thought  of  the 
law  itself  than  of  the  traits  and  tempers  of 
those  who  were  to  administer  it. 

From  the  day  that  old  Maloiie  entered 
the  gaol,  his  ascendency  was  at  once  ac- 
knowledged. It  was  not  merely  that  in  the 
old  man's  character  there  were  these  fea- 
tures of  steadfast  determination  and  un- 
swerving courage  Avhich  the  Irif-h  of  every 
class  place  at  the  top  of  all  virtues,  but  he 
was,  so  to  say,  a  sort  of  patriarchal  law- 
breaker ;  he  had  twice  stood  in  the  dock 
under  charge  for  the  greatest  cf  crimes,  and 
five  times  had  he  braved  the  risk  cf  trans- 
portation. If  ever  there  seemed  a  charmed 
life,  it  was  his.  And  though  the  Crown 
prosecutors  were  wont  to  regard  him  as  one 
whose  successive  escapes  were  a  sort  of  re- 
flection on  their  skill,  the  juries  who  tried 
him  could  not  divest  themselves  cf  a  sym- 
pathy f cr  the  hardy  old  fellow,  who,  never 
daunted  by  danger,  no  sooner  issued  from 
one  scrape  than  he  was  ready  to  involve 
himself  in  another. 

Peter  Malone  was  not  only  the  hero  of 
the  gaol,  he  was  the  law  adviser.  Around 
him  they  gathered  to  tell  their  several 
cases,  and  consult  him  as  to  their  likely 
issue.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  quick 
in  detecting  where  a  flaw  or  break-down 
of  evidence  might  be  looked  for,  but  he 
knew — and  it  was  wonderful  how  well — the 
sort  of  testimony"  that  would  tell  with  a 
jury,  and  the  class  of  Avitness-  which  it 
would  be  advisable  to  produce  or  to  with 
hold,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
judge  that  presided.  It  vvould  have  doubt- 
lees  been  very  damaging  to  this  ascendency 
of  his  if  it  got  abroad  that  he  himself, 
while  distributing  his  counsels  to  this  man 
and  his  vsarnings  to  that,  should  be  un- 
protected and  undefended,  and  so  the  brave 
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old  fellow,  locking  up  his  sorrows  in  his 
own  lietirt,  never  betrayed  his  fricndlcSs- 
ness.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  scrupulously 
maintained  his  privilege  to  "the  Parlor," 
as  it  was  called,  and  would,  when  liis  turn 
came,  stalk  away  to  the  little  cell,  to  sit 
down  in  his  solitude,  and  think,  v/ith  a 
swelling-  heart,  over  his  comfortless  fortune. 

The  turnkey  alone  knew  his  secret,  and 
kept  it  loyally.  Malone  had  been  in  his 
hands  many  times,,  and  always  conducted 
himself  well,  so  that  whenever  the  time 
came  round  for  old  Peter's  visit  to  the 
Parlor,  Mr.  Meekins  would  call  out  from 
the  door  in  an  audible  and  imposing  voice, 
"Hero's  Counsellor. Fitzgibbon,"  or  "Ser- 
jeant Taate,"  or  some  other  equally  Avell- 
known  leader  at  the  bar,  "wants  to  speak 
to  Peter  Malone,"  and  poor  old  Peter  would 
get  up  from  his  seat,  and  smooth  his  hair, 
and  adjust  his  neckcloth,  and  walk  proudly 
away  to  hide  his  misery  in  the  half-darkened 
cell,  and  rock  himself  to  and  fro  in  all  the 
sorrow  of  his  friendless  and  deserted 
fortune. 

Terrible  as  the  mockery  was,  it  sustained 
him;  for,  though  the  strav/  v/ill  not  support 
the  drowning  man,  it  will  feed  his  hope 
even  in  death,  and  smooth  the  last  agony 
of  the  heart,  whose  sharpest  pang  is 
desertion. 

"When,  therefore,  Mr.  Meekins,  instead 
of  the  usual  pompous  announcement,  sim- 
ply called  out,'" Peter  Malone,  to  the  Parlor," 
without  any  intimation  of  a  learned  yicitor 
awaiting  him,  the  old  man  heard  thev/crds 
in  amazement,  and  not  without  fear.  Iiad  his 
friend  betrayed  him?  H?.d  he  divulged  the 
little  fraud,  and  exposed  him  to  his  fellows  ? 
Or  had  he— and  this  most  probable — liad 
he,  as  the  real  day  of  reckoning  drew  nigh, 
revolted  at  a  deception  wkich  a  few  hours 
must  unveil,  and  which,  even  to  the  heart 
that  encouraged  it,  bore  its  own  cruel 
punishment.  "He  knoAvs  that  I'm  only 
giving  myself  false  hopes,"  muttered  tlie 
old  fellow,  as  with  sunken  head  and  down- 
cast eyes  he  moved  slowly  away. 

As  "the  door  of  the  little  cell  clanked  be- 
hind him,  the  turnkey  with  scrupulous 
tenacity  bolting  the  small  portal  on  the 
outside  as  rigorously  as  though  it  were  the 
last  protection  of  the  criminal,  Peter  sat 
down  on  a  small  stool,  and  buried  his  face 
between  his  hands.  Never  before  had  his 
fate  seemed  so  dark  and  gloomy.  The  little 
fiction  he  loved  to  maintain  withdrawn,  all 
the  intensity  of  his  loneliness  stood  ))ciore 
him  at  once.  "  I  may  as  well  say  it  at 
once,"  muttered  he,  "  when  I  go  back,  that 
Peter  Malone  has  no  friend  in  the  wide 
world,  not  a  man  to  speak  a  word  for  him, 


but  must  stand  up  in  the  dock  and*  say, 
'  No  counsel,  my  lord.'  "  As  if  the  bitter 
moment  of  the  humiliation  had  arrived, 
the  old  fellow  rocked  to  and  fro  in  his 
agony,  and  groanetl  bitterly. 

Wiiat  was  that  which  broke  the  stillness  ? 
Was  it  a  sigh,  and  then  a  sob  ?  Was  his 
mind  wandering  ?  Was  the  misery  too 
much  for  his  reason  ?  He  rubbed  .his 
eyes  and  looked  up. 

"  Merciful  Mother  !  Blessed  Virgin  !  is 
it  yourself  is  come  to  comfort  me  ?"  cried 
he,  as  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  vvdiile  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  hard  and  v/rinklcd 
cheeks.  "  Oh,  Holy  Mother  !  Tower  of 
Ivory  !  do  I  see  you  there,  or  is  my  ould 
eyes  deceivin'  me  ?  " 

The  heart-wrung  prayer  v/as  addressed 
to  a  figure  on  which  the  solitary  pane  of 
a  small  windoAV  high  up  in  the  wall 
threw  a  ray  of  sunlight,  so  that  tlie 
braided  hair  glowed  like  burnished  gold, 
and  the  pale  cheeks  caught  a  slightly 
v/arm  tint,  less  like  life  than  like  a  beauti- 
ful picture. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  grandfather  ? 
Don't  you  know  your  own  dear  Katey  ?  " 
said  she,  moving  slowly  forward  ;  and 
then,  kneeling  down  in  front  of  him, 
clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

It  was  more  tlian  he  could  bear,  and  he 
heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  rolled  back  against 
the  wall. 

It  was  long  before  he  rallied  ;  old  age 
stands  so  near  the  •  last  threshold,  there  is 
but  little  space  to  recover  breath  in  ;  and 
when  he  did  rally,  he  could  not  be  sure 
that  his  mind  was  not  astray,  or  that  his 
siglit  was  not  deceiving  him. 

"  Tell  me  something  of  long  ago, 
darlin'  !  tell  me  something,  that  I'll  know 
you  are  my  ov/n." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  of  the  day  I  found  the 
penny  in  the  well,  and  you  told  me  it 
was  for  good  luck,  and  never  to  lose  it  ? 
Do  you  remember,  grandfather,  how  you 
bored  a  hole  in  it,  and  I  nsed  to  wear  it 
around  my  neck  with  a  string  ? " 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  cried  he,  as  the  tear«  came 
faster  and  faster;  "and  you  lost  it  after 
all ;  didn't  you  lose  it  ? " 

"Yes;  but,  grandfather,  I  shall  find 
others,  and  golden  ones,  too." 

"Tell  me  more  about  them  times,  or 
I  won't  believe  you,"  cried  he,  half 
peevishly. 

"I'll"^talk  to  you  all  the  evening  about 
them ;  I  remember  them  all,  dear  old 
grandaddy." 

"  That's  the  word  I  wanted  ;  that's  it, 
my  dai'lin'  !  the  light  of  my  ould  eyes!" 
And  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  sobbed  aloud. 
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In  *liis  ccstusj  and  delight  to  weave  the 
long  past  into  ifclic  present,  he  forgot  to 
nsk  her  iiow  she  came  there,  and  by 
what  fortune  she  had  remembered  him. 
It  was  the  okl  life  in  the  mountains  tliat 
filled  his  whole  being.  The  wild  cliffs 
and  solitary  lakes,  dear  to  him  by  the 
thought  of  her  who  never  left  him, 
trotting  beside  him  as  he  went,  or  cower- 
ing at  his  knee  as  he  sat  over  the  turf 
fire.  So  immersed  was  ho  in  these  mem- 
ories, that,  though  she  talked  on,  he  heard 
nothing  ;  he  would  look  at  her,  and  smile, 
and  say,  "  God* bless  her,"  and  then  go  back 
again  to  his  own  dreamy  thoughts. 

"  I'm  thinking  we'll  have  to  cut  the  oats, 
green  as  it  is,  Kitty,"  said  he,  after  a  long 
j)ause.  ''  It's  late  in  the  year  now,  and 
there'll  be  no  fine  days." 

She  could  not  speak,  but  her  lips 
trembled,  and  her  heart  felt  as  if  it  would 
burst. 

"  There's  a  lamb  astray  these  two  days," 
muttered  he.  "I  hope  the  eagles  hasn't 
got  it ;  but  I  heard  one  screeching  last 
night.  Light  the  fire,  any  way,  darlin', 
for  it's  cowld  here." 

With  what  art  and  patience  and  gentle 
forbearance  did  she  labor  to  bring  those 
erring  faculties  back,  and  fix  them  on  the 
great  reality  that  portended.  It  was  long, 
indeed,  before  she  succeeded.  The  old 
man  loved  to  revel  in  the  bygone  life, 
wherein,  with  all  its  hard;-;hij)s,  his  fierce 
nature  enjoj'ed  such  independence  ;  and 
every  now  and  then,  after  she  had,  as  she 
hoped,  centered  his  thoughts  upon  the 
approacbing  trial,  he  would  break  out  into 
some  wild  triumph  over  an  act  of  lavv'less 
daring,  some  insolent  defiance  he  had  hurl- 
ed at  the  minions  who  were  afraid  to  come 
and  look  for  him  in  his  mountain  home. 

At  last  she  did  manage  to  get  him  to 
speak  of  his  present  condition,  and  to  give 
a  narrative — it  was  none  of  the  clearest — 
of  his  encounter  with  the  sheriff's  people. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  screen  himself, 
nor  did  he  even  pretend  that  he  had  not 
been  tl>e  aggressor,  but  he  insisted,  and  he 
believed,  too,  that  he  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  all  he  had  done.  His  notion  was 
that  he  was  simply  defending  what  was  his 
own.  The  scrupulous  regard  the  lavv^  ob- 
serves towards  him  who  is  in  possession  i;; 
not  unfrequently  translated  by  the  impetu- 
ous intelligence  of  the  Irish  peasant  into 
a  hona  fide  and  undeniable  right.  Malone 
reasoned  in  this  way,  and  with  this  addi- 
tion :  "  It's  just  as  good  for  me  to  die  in  a 
fair  fight  as  be  starved  and  ruined." 

How  hard  was  Kate's  task,  to  eke  out 
means  for  a  defense  from  such  materials  as 


this!  Indeed,  no  indictment  that  ever  waa 
drflwn  could  be  more  condemnatory  than 
the  man's  own  admissions.  Still,  she 
persisted  in  sifting  the  whole  story  over 
and  over,  till  she  had  at  least  such  a, 
knowledge  of  the  details  as  would  enable 
her  to  confer  with  a  lawyer  and  obtain  his 
opinion. 

"And  who  is  to  defiiul  me,  darlin'?" 
asked  he,  in  the  cheerful  tone  of  a  heart 
perfectly  at  ease. 

"  We  have  not  fixed  xipon  that  yet.  We 
are  not  quite  sure,"  murmured  she,  as  her 
racked  brain  beat  and  throbbed  with 
intense  thinking. 

"  I'd  like  to  have  Mr.  O'Connell,  Kate,"' 
said  he,  proudly.  •'  It  would  warm  my 
ould  heart  to  hear  how  he'd  give  it  to  them, 
the  scoundrels!  that  would  turn  a  poor 
man  out  of  his  own,  and  send  him  to  sleep 
under  a  ditch.  There's  not  his  like  in  all 
Ireland  to  lash  a  landlord.  It's  there  he's 
at  home." 

"■  I  must  be  going  now,  grandaddy." 

"  Going,  acushla!  And  will  you  leave 
me  ?" 

"  I  must,  there's  no  help  for  it ;  they 
wouldn't  let  me  stay  here." 

"  Begorra!"  cried  he,  wildly,  "  I  forgot 
I  was  in  gaol !  May  I  never,  if  1  didn't  think 
I  was  at  home  again,  and  that  we  were  only 
waiting  for  the  boys  to  have  our  supper!" 

"^  My  poor  old  grandaddy,"  said  she, 
stooping  and  kissing  his  forehead,  "  I'll 
come  back  to-morrow,  and  stay  a  long  time 
v/ith  you.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you 
that  1  can't  think  of  to-day.  Here's  a  little 
basket,  with  something  to  eat,  and  some 
tobacco,  too;  the  gaoler  gave  me  leave  to 
bring  it  in.  And  you'll  drink  my  health 
to-night,  grandaddy,  T\^on't  you?" 

"My  darlin'^my  own  darlin',  that  I  will! 
And  Tvdierc  did  you  come  from  nov.^ — was  it 
from  England  ?  " 

"  No,  grandaddy.  It  was  a  long  way 
off,  but  not  from  England." 

•'  And  vvho  are  you  living  v/ith?  Is  it 
with  that  ould  man  in  %Vales?" 

"  No,  not  v/ith  him.  I'll  tell  you  all  to- 
morrow." 

"  They  tell  mo  he's  mighty  rich." 

She  evidently  had  not  heard  his  vv^orcls, 
for  she  stood  pressing  lier  temples  with  both 
hands,  and  as  if  endeavoring  to  repress 
some  severe  pain. 

"  It's  your  head's  aching,  you  darlin'!  " 
said  he,  compassionately. 

"  Head  and  heart  !  "  muttered  she, 
drearily.  "  Good-bye,  my  dear  old  gran- 
daddy-^good-bye !"  And,  not  able  to  control 
her  emotion,  she  turned  her  face  away. 

"  You'll   have  to  call  out  through  that 
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gratin'  before  they'll  open  the  door,"  said 
he,  half  sulkily.  "  You'd  think  we  was  all 
sentenced  and  condimned,  the  way  they 
lock  us  np  here  !  But  I  liear  him  coming 
now.  You'll  let  her  in  to  see  me  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Meekins,  won't  you?"  said  he, 
in  an  imploring  tone.  "  She's  my  daughter's 
child,  and  nearly  the  last  of  us  now." 

'•  By  my  conscience, she's  a  fine  creature!" 
said  the  turnkey,  as  she  moved  past.  "  It's 
mighty  seldom  the  likes  of  her  is  se.en  in 
such  a  place  as  this!" 

When  Kate  gained  the  street,  the  rain 
was  falling  heavily,  and  as  she  stood 
uncertain  which  way  to  turn,  for  the,  town 
was  strange  to  her,  O'Eorke  came  up. 

"Haven't  you  as  much  as  an  umbrella, 
Miss  Kate,"  said  he,  "or  a  cloak,  in  this 
dreadful  weather?" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  either.  Which 
way  do  we  go  towards  the  inn?" 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  take  shelter  in  a  shop 
here,  miss;  the  shower  is  too  heavy  to  last 
long. " 

"  I  have  no  time  for  this;  I  want  to  catch 
the  post,  and  I  believe  it  leaves  at  six 
o'clock." 

"  You'll  be  drowned  with  this  rain." 
muttered  he.  "  But  come  along.  I'll 
show  you  the  way. " 

As  they  went,  neither  spoke;  indeed,  the 
noise  of  the  plashing  rain,  and  the  shar]") 
gusts  of  the  sweeping  wind,  would  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  converse,  and 
they  plodded  onward  through  the  dreary 
and  deserted  streets,  for  even  the  poorest 
had  now  sought  shelter.  The  inn  was  at 
the  very  end  of  a  long  straggling  street, 
and,  when  they  reached  it,  they  were 
completely  soaked  through  with  rain. 

"  You  have  ordered  a  room  for  me  here, 
you  said?"  asked  Kate,  as  they  entered. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  ready,  and  your  dinner 
too,  whenever  you  like  to  eat  it.  This  is 
the  young  lady,  ma'am,"  continued  he, 
addressing  the  landlady,  "  that's  coming 
to  stop  here;  she's  wet  through,  and  I  hoi)e 
you'll  take  care  of  her,  that  she  doesn't 
catch  cold." 

"  Will  you  show  me  my  room?"  asked 
Kate,  quietly.  But  the  landlady  never 
moved,  but  stood  scrutinizing  lier  with  an 
eye  the  very  reverse  of  kindly. 

"  She's  asking  you  where's  her  room," 
broke  in  O'Rorke. 

"  1  hear  her,  and  I  think  this  isn't  the 
house  for  her." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? — what  are  3'ou 
saying  ?"  cried  he,  angrily. 

"  She'll  be  better  and  more  at  home  at 
Tom  M'Cafferty's,  that's  what  I  mean," 
said  she,  sturdily. 


"  But  I  took  a  room  hero." 

"  And  you'll  not  get  it,"  rejoined  she, 
setting  her  arms  akimbo ;  "  and  if  you 
want  to  know  why,  maybe  you'd  hear  it, 
and  hear  more  than  you  like." 

"  Come  away — come  away  ;  Icfc  us  find 
out  this  ctliQr  place,  wherever' it  be,"  said 
Kate,  hurriedly, 

"  The  other  place  is  down  there,  wliere 
you  see  the  red  sign,"  said  the  landlady, 
half  pushing  her,  as  she  spoke,  into  the 
street. 

Shivering  with  cold,  and  wet  through, 
Kate  reached  the  little  "sheebeen,"  or  car- 
rier's inn,  where,  however,  they  received 
her  with  kindness  and  civility,  the  woman 
giving  up  to  her  her  own  room,  and  doing 
her  very  best  to  wait  on  her  and  assist  her. 
As  her  trunk  had  been  forgotten  at  the 
inn,  however,  Kate  had  to  wait  till  O'Rorke 
fetched  it  ;  and  as  Mr.  O'Rorke  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  visit  to  enter  on  a  very 
strong  discussion  with  the  landlady  for  her 
insolent  refusal  to  admit  them,  it  was  nigh 
an  hour  before  he  got  back  again. 

By  this  time,  what  with  the  effects  of 
cold  and  wet,  and  what  with  the  intense 
anxieties  of  the  morning,  Kate's  head  be- 
gan to  ache  violently,  and  frequent  shiver- 
ings  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  fever. 
Her  impatience,  too,  to  be  in  time  for  the 
post  became  extreme.  She  wanted  to  Avrite 
to  her  uncle  ;  she  was  confident  that,  by  a 
frank  open  statement  of  what  she  luid 
done,  and  said,  and  seen,  she  could  depre- 
cate his  anger.  The  few  words  in  ?rhich 
she  could  describe  her  old  grandfather's 
condition  would,  she  felt  certain,  move 
her  uncle  to  thoughts  of  forgiveness.  "Is 
he  coming  ? — can  you  see  him  v/ith  my 
trunk  ? — why  does  he  delay  ?  "  cried  she  at 
every  instant.  "  No,  no,  don't  talk  to  me 
of  change  of  clothes  ;  there  is  something 
else  to  be  thought  of  first.  What  can  it  be 
that  keeps  him  so  long  ?  Surely  it  is  only 
a  fevf  steps  away.  At  last  I — at  last !  "  ex- 
claimed she,  as  she  heard  O'Rorke's  voice 
in  the  passage.  "  There — there,  do  not 
delay  me  any  longer.  Give  me  that  desk  ; 
[  don't  want  the  other.  It  is  my  desk,  my 
writing-desk,  I  want.  Leave  me  now,  my 
good  woman — leave  me  now  to  myself." 

"  But  your  shoes,  miss  ;  let  me  just  take 
off  your  shoes.  It  will  kill  you  to  sit  that 
way,  drijiping  and  wet  through." 

"  I  tell  you  I  yill  not  be  dictated  to  !  " 
cried  she,  wildly,  for  her  face  was  now 
crimson  with  excitement,  and  her  brain 
burning.  "  By  what  right  do  you  come 
here  into  my  room,  and  order  me  to  do 
this  or  that  ?  Do  you  know  to  whom  you 
speak  ?     I  am  a  Luttrell  of  Arran.     Ask 
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liim — that  man  below — if  I  am  not  speak- 
ing the  trutli.  Iri  it  not  honor  enough  for 
vour  poor  house  that  a  Luttrell  shoukl  stop 
iiere,  but  that  you  must  command  me,  as 
if  I  were  your  servant  ?  There — there, 
dou't  cry ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  I 
Oh  !  if  you  but  knew  how  myj)oor  head  is 
aching,  and  what  a  heavy,  heavy  load  I'm 
carrying  here  ! "  And  she  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  heart.  And,  Avith  this,  she  fell  upon 
her  bed,  and  sobbed  long  and  bitterly.  At 
last  she  arose,  and,  assuring  the  hostess 
that  after  she  had  written  a  few  lines  she 
would  do  all  that  slie  asked  her,  she  per- 
suaded the  kind-hearted  woman  to  leave 
her,  and  sat  down  to  the  talkie  to  write. 
AVhat  she  wrote,  how  she  wrote,  she  knew 
not,  but  the  words  followed  fast,  and  page 
after  i^age  lay  before  her  as  the  clock  struck 
six.  "What!"  cried  she,  opening  her 
door,  "is  it  too  late  for  chc  post  ?  I  hear 
it  striking  six  ! "' 

'•'  I'll  take  it  over  myself  to  the  office,"  said 
O'Eorke,  "and  ])y  paying  a  trifle  more 
they'll  take  io  in." 

"  Oh  do  !  Lose  no  time,  and  I'll  bless 
you  for  it  !  "  said  she,  as  she  gave  him  the 
letter. 

"Come  up  here  and  sit  v/ith  me,"  said 
Kate  to  the  woman  of  the  house  ;  and  the 
honest  creature  gladly  complied.  "  AVhat 
a  nice  little  place  you  have  here  ! "  said 
Kate,  speaking  with  intense  rapidit}-.  "  It 
is  all  so  clean  and  so  neat,  and  you  seem  so 
happy  in  it.     Ain't  you  very  happy  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  miss,  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
anything  else." 

"  Yes  ;  I  knew  it — I  knew  it  ! "  broke  in 
Kate,  rapidly.  "It  is  the  striving  to  be 
something  aljove  their  reach  makes  jieople 
unhappy.  You  never  asked  nor  wislied  for 
better  than  this  ?  " 

"  Xever,  miss.  Indeed,  it's  l^etter  than 
ever  I  thought  to  be.  I  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  laborin'  man  up  at  Belmullet, 
when  my  husband  took  me." 

"  AVhat  a  dreary  place  Belmullet  is  !  I 
saw  it  once,"  said  Kate,  half  speaking  to 
herself. 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  know  how  poor  it  is, 
miss  !  The  like  of  you  could  never  know 
what  lives  the  people  lead  in  them  poor 
places  with  only  the  fishin'  to  look  to,  God 
help  them  I  And  when  it's  tjoo  rough  to 
go  to  sea,  as  it  often  is  for  weeks  long, 
there  they  are  with  nothi^jg  but  one  meal  a 
day  of  wet  potatoes,  and  nothing  but  water 
to  drink." 

"  And  you  think  I  know  nothing  about 
all  that!"  cried  Kate,  wildly — "nothing 
of  the  rain  pouring  down  through  the  wet 
thatch — nothing  of  the   turf  too  wet  to 


burn,  and  only  smouldering  and  smoking, 
till  it  is  better  to  creep  under  the  boat  that 
lies  keel  uppermost  on  the  beach,  than  stiay 
in  the  wretched  hovel — nothing  of  the  poor 
motlier,  witli  fever,  in  one  corner,  and  the 
child  with  small-pox,  in  the  other— notliing 
of  the  two  or  three  strong  men  huddled 
together  under  the  lee  of  the  house,  debat- 
ing whether  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  go  out 
to  sea  at  any  risk,  and  meet  the  v/orst  that 
could,  happen,  than  sit  down  there  to  die 
of  starvation  ?  " 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  miss, 
who  tovvdd  you  all  about  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  never  knew  worse  !  Oh, 
that  I  had  never  left  it  ! "  burst  out  Kate, 
as,  kneeling  down,  she  buried  her  head  in 
the  bed,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking. 

The  poor  v.oman  did  her  very  best  to 
console  and  comfort  her,  but  iKate  was 
unconscious  of  all  her  kindness,  and  only 
continued  to  mutter  unceasingly  to  herself, 
till  at  last,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  the  other's  shoulder  and 
fell  off  into  a  sort  of  disturbed  sleep,  broken 
by  incessant  starts. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


IN   CONCLAVE. 


WiiEif  O'Eorke  left  Kate,  it  was  not  the 
direction  of  the  post-office  that  he  took  ; 
he  went  straight  to  the  head  inn  of  the 
town,  on  the  doorsteps  of  which  he  sta- 
tioned himself,  anxiously  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  another  traveler.  Nor  had  he 
long  to  wait ;  for,  as  the  town  clock  struck 
the  lialf-liour,  a  chaise  and  pair  galloped 
up  to  the  door,  and  young  Ladarelle  cried 
out  from  the  window,  "  The  last  seven 
miles  in  forty-six  minutes  !  What  do  you 
say  to  that  ?  Is  dinner  fc^dy  ?  "  asked  he, 
as  he  descended. 

"Everything's  ready,  sir," said  O'Eorke, 
obsequiously,  as,  pushing  the  landlord 
aside,  he  assumed  the  office  of  showing  the 
way  upstairs  himself. 

"Tell  Morse  to  unpack  some  of  that 
sherry,"  said  Ladarelle  ;  and  then  laugh- 
ingly added,  "  Order  your  own  taj).  Master 
O'Eorke,  for  I'm  not  going  to  throw^  away 
Dalradern  wine  upon  ?/o«." 

O'Eorke  laughed  too — perhaps  not  as 
genially,  but  he  could  afford  to  relish  such 
a  small  joke  even  against  himself — not  to 
say  that  it  conveyed  an  assurance  lie  was 
well  pleased  with,  that  Ladarelle  meant  him 
to  dine  alons;  with  himself. 
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As  the  climior  was  served,  Ladarclle  talked  ' 
away  about  everything.    It  was  liis  ih'st  visit ; 
to  Ireland,  and,"^  though  it  amused  him,  he  ! 
said  lie  hoped  his  last  also.     Everytliing 
was  absurd,  laughable,  and  poverty-stricken 
to  his  eyes  ;  that  is  to  say,  pauperism  was  ' 
so  apparent  on  all  sides,  the  whole  business 
of  lit'e  seemed   to  be  carried  on  by  make- 
shifts. ; 

The  patriot  O'Korke  had  need  of  much  \ 
for1)earanco  as  he  listened  to  "the  unfeeling 
comments  and  ignorant  inferences  of  the 
"  Saxon."  He  heard  him,  however,  with- 
out one  Avord  of  disclaimer,  and  with  a 
little  grin  on  his  face,  that  if  Ladarelle  had 
been  an  Irishman,  and  had  one  drop  of 
Irish  Idood  in  his  body,  he  would  not  have 
accepted  as  any  evidence  of  pleasure  or 
satisfaction. 

"  Order  whatever  you  mean  to  have," 
said  Ladarelle,  as  the  meal  was  concluded, 
"and  don't  let  us  have  that  fellow  coming 
into  the  room  every  moment." 

O'Rorke  made  his  provision  accordingly, 
and  having  secured  a  kettle,  in  case  it 
should  be  his  caprice  to  make  punch,  he 
bolted  the  door  and  resumed  his  place. 

"  There's  your  letter  ! "  said  Ladarelle, 
throwing  a  coarse-looking  scrawl,  sealed 
with  green  wax,  on  the  talde  ;  "and.  I'll  be 
shot  if  I  understand  one  line  of  it  ! " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  the  other,  an- 
grily.    "  Is  it  the  writing's  so  bad  ?  " 

"  No  ;  the  writing  can  be  made  out.  I 
don't  comj)lain  of  that.  It's  your  blessed 
style  that  floors  me  !  Xow,  for  instance, 
what  does  this  mean  ? — '  Impelled  hy  the 
exuljerant  indignation  that  in  the  Celtic 
heart  rises  to  the  height  of  the  grandest 
sacrifices,  whether  on  tlie  altars '  " 

O'Rorke  snatched  the  letter  from  his 
hand,  crushed  it  into  a  ball,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  "  You'll  not  have  it  to  laugh 
at  another  time,"  cried  he,  sternly,  and 
with  a  stare  so  full  of  defiance  that  Lada- 
relle looked  at  him  for  some  seconds  in 
amazement,  without  speaking. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  he,  at  last,  with 
a  calm,  measured  voice,  "it  is  something- 
new  to  me  to  meet  conduct  like  this." 

"  JSIot  a  bit  newer  or  stranger  than  for 
me  to  be  laughed  at.  Bigger  and  stronger 
fellows  than  you  never  tried  that  game  with 
me." 

"  I  certainly  never  suspected  you  would 
take  it  so  ill.  I  thought  if  any  one  knew 
what  a  joke  meant,  it  was  an  Irishman." 

"  And  so  he  does  ;  none  better.  The 
mistake  was,  you  thought  an  Englishman 
knew  how  to  make  one." 

"Let  there  be  an  end  of  this,"  said 
Ladarelle,  Iiaughfcily.     "If  I  had  kept  you 


in  your  proper  place,  you  would  never ha-\e 
forgotten  your.jclf  !  "  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
flung  his  segar  into  the  fire,  and  arose  and 
walked  u})  and  down  the  room. 

O'Rorke  hung  his  head  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  in  a  tone  of  almost  abject  contri- 
tion, said,  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.  It  Avas 
just  as  you  say  ;  my  head  Avas  turned  by 
good  treatment." 

If  Ladarelle  had  been  a  physiognomist 
he  v/ould  not  liaA'o  liked  the  expression 
of  the  otlier's  face,  the  hue  of  utter  sick- 
ness in  the  cheek,  Avhile  the  eyes  flashed 
Avith  a  fiery  energy;  but  he  noted  none  of 
these,  and  merely  said,  as  he  resumed  his 
place  : — 

"Don't  let  it  happen  again,  that's  all. 
Tell  me  now  Avhat  occurred  when  you  got 
back  to  Westport,  for  the  only  thing  I  know 
is  that  you  met  her  there  the  morning  you 
arrived. " 

"I'll  tell  it  in  three  words.  .  She  was  on 
the  quay,  just  come  after  a  severe  night  at 
sea,  Avhen  I  Avas  trying  to  make  a  bargain 
Avith  a  fisherman  to  take  me  OA'er  to  the 
island.  I  didn't  see  her  till  her  hand  AAas 
on  my  arm  and  her  lijDS  close  to  my  ear,  as 
she  wliispered: — 

"  '  What  news  have  you  for  me  ?  ' 

"'Bad  ncAvs,'  says  I;  'the  sorrow 
worse. ' 

"  She  staggered  back,  and  sat  doAvn  on 
the  stock  of  an  anchor  that  was  there,  and 
drew  the  tail  of  lier  cloak  over  her  face,  and 
that's  the  Avay  she  remained  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  '  Tell  it  to  me  now,  Mr.  O'Rorke,'  said 
she,  '  and  as  you  hope  to  see  glory,  tell  me 
the  truth,  and  nothing  more.' 

"  'It's  little  I  haA^e  to  tell,' says  I,  sitting 
down  beside  her.  '  The  ould  man  was  oiit 
on  a  terrace  Avhen  I  gave  him  your  letter. 
He  took  it  this  way,  turning  it  all  round, 
and  then  looking  up  at  me,  he  says  :  "  I 
knoAV  this  handwriting,"  says  he,  "and  I 
think  I  knoAV  what's  inside  of  it,  but  you 
may  tell  her  it's  too  late."  He  then  mut- 
tered something  about  a  sea-bathing  jdace 
abroad  that  I  couldn't  catch,  and  he  Avcnt 
on  :  "  She  didn't  knoAV  Avhen  she  Avas 
well " 

"  '  Xo,  no,  that  he  never  said  ! '  sajj  she, 
bursting  in — '  that  he  never  said  ! ' 

"  '  IS'ot  in  them  Avords,'  says  I,  '  certainly 
not,  but  it  came  to  the  same,  for  he  said 
she  used  to  be  as  hapjiy  here  as  the  days  Avas 
long  ! ' 

"  '  True  ;  it  was  all  true,' said  she  to  her- 
self.    'Go  on.' 

"'"Go  back,"  says  he,  "and  say,  that 
sorry  as  I  was  at  first,  I'm  getting  oA'cr  it 
now,  and  it  Avouldn't  be  better  for  either  of 
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us  to  hold  any  more  conospoutU'iice. "  And 
with  that  lie  gave  lue  the  letter  baek,  sealed 
as  it  was.'  " 

'"What  made  you  say  that  ?"' erid  La- 
darelle. 

'*  Because  I  knew  she'd  never  ask  for  it  ; 
or,  if  she  did,  I'd  say,  '  I  had  it  in  my  trunk 
at  home.'  The  first  thing  was  to  get  her  to 
believe  me,  at  any  cost." 

"Is  that  her  way?"  asked  the  other, 
thoughtfully. 

''  That's  her  way.  She's  not  given  to 
have  suspicions,  you  can  see  tluit.  If  you 
talk  to  her  straight  ahead,  and  never  break 
down  in  what  you  say,  she'll  look  at  you 
openly,  and  Jjelieve  it  all  ;  but  if  ever  she 
sees  you  stop,  or  look  confused,  or  if  she 
catches  you  taking  a  sly  look  at  her  under 
the  eyes,  you're  done — done  entirely  !  The 
devil  a  lawyer  from  this  to  Dublin  would 
put  you  through  such  a  cross-examination  ; 
and  I  defy  the  cleverest  fellow  that  ever  sat 
in  the  witness-box  to  baffle  her.  And  she 
begins  quite  regular — quiet,  soft,  and 
smooth  as  a  cat." 

'•'  AYhat  do  I  care  for  all  this  ?  She  may 
be  as  shrewd  as  she  pleases  this  day  fort- 
night. Master  O'Rorke.  Let  us  only  have 
the  balls  our  own,  and  we'll  win  the  game 
before  she  gets  a  hazard." 

This  illustration  from  the  billiard-table 
was  not  fully  intelligible  to  O'Rorke,  but  he 
saw  its  drift,  and  he  assented, 

■"  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  I  remember.  '  He 
gave  me  the  letter  back,'  says  I,  '  and  told 
the  servants  to  see  I  had  my  supper,  and 
everything  I  Avanted.  j 

"  *He  did  this  with  his  hand,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  You  may  go  away  ; "  but  I  made  ; 
as  if  I  didn't  understand  him,  and  I  waited 
till  the  servant  left  the  jiiacc,  and  then  I 
drew  near  him,  and  said: —  j 

"  '  "  I  think,"  says  I,  "  it  would  be  bet- 
ter your  honor  read  the  letter,  anyhov^^ 
Maj'be  there's  something  in  it  that  you  don't 
suspect." 

"'"Who  are  you?"  says  he,  "that's! 
teaching  me  manners  ?  "  j 

"  '  I  didn't  say  them  was  his  words,  but ; 
something  that  meant  the  same. 

" '  "I  know  every  line  that's  in  it.  I  \ 
know  far  better  than  you — ay,  or  than  she  ' 
suspects — the  game  she  would  play."  '  j 

"She  gave  a  little  cry,  as  if  something! 
stung  her.     Indeed,  I  asked  her,  Wliat  was 
it  hurt  her  ?     But  she  never  answered  me, 
but  stood  up  straight,  and.  with  a  hand  up 
this  way.  sbe  said  something  to  herself,  as 
if  she  was  making  a  vow  or  taking  an  oatb. 
After    that,  it   wasn't    much  she   minded  j 
one  word  I  said,  and  lucky  for  me  it  was,  i 
for  I  vras  coming  to  the  hard  part  of  my  j 


;  story — about  your  honor  ;  how  you  heard 
:  from  the  servants  that  I  was  in  the  house, 
and  sent  for  me  to  your  own  room,  and 
asked  me  hundreds  of  (juestions  about  her. 
I  Where  she  was,  and  who  with,  and  what  she 
wrote  about,  and  then  how  angry  you  grew 
with  your  uncle — I  called  him  your  uncle, 
I  don't  know  why — and  how  you  said  he 
was  an  unfeeling  old  savage,  that  it  was  the 
same  way  he  treated  yourself,  ])ampering 
you  one  day,  turning  you  out  oi  doors  the 
next.  'And  at  last,' says  I — 'I  couldn't 
keep  it  in  any  longer — I  up  and  told  him 
what  I  came  about,  and  that  your  letter 
Avas  asking  a  trifle  of  money  to  defend 
your  grandfather  for  his  life.' 

"  Sorrow  matter  what  I  said,  she  never 
listened  to  me.  I  told  her  you  swore  that 
her  grandfather  should  have  the  first  lawyer 
in  the  land,  and  that  you'd  come  over  your- 
self to  the  assizes.  I  told  her  how  you  put 
twenty  pounds  into  my  hand,and  said,  'Tim' 
— no,  not  Tim — '  Mr.  O'Rorke,  there's  a  few 
pounds  to  begin.  Go  back  and  tell  Miss 
Kate  she  has  a  better  and  truer  friend  than 
the  one  she  lost  ;  one  that  never  forgot 
the  first  evening  he  seen  her,  and  would 
give  his  heart's  blood  to  save  her.' 

"She  gave  a  little  smile — it  was  almost 
a  laugh  once  —  and  I  thought  she  was 
pleased  at  what  I  was  telling  her.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  It  was  something  about  the 
ould  man  was  in  her  mind,  and  something 
that  didn't  mean  any  good  to  him  either, 
for  she  said,  'He  shall  rue  it  yet.'  And 
after  that,  though  I  talked  for  an  hour,  she 
never  minded  me  more  than  them  fire-irons! 
At  last  she  clutched  my  arm  in  her  fingers, 
and  said  : — 

"  'Do  you  know  that  my  uncle  declares 
I  am  never  to  go  back  again  ?  I  came 
away  against  his  will,  and  he  swore  tluit  if 
I  crossed  the  threshold  to  come  here,  I 
should  never  re-cross  it  again.  Do  you 
know,'  says  she,  '  I  have  no  home  nor  friend 
now  in  tlie  whole  world,  and  I  don't  know 
what's  to  become  of  me  ? ' 

"  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  say  that 
your  honor  would  never  see  her  in  any  dis- 
tress ;  but  she  wasn't  minding  me,  and 
only  went  on  saying  something  about  be- 
ing back  again  ;  but  whether  it  meant  at 
the  Castle,  or  over  in  Arran,  or,  as  I  once 
thought,  back  as  a  cliild,  when  she  used  to 
play  in  the  caves  along  the  sea-shore, 
I  couldn't  say,  but  she  cried  bitterly,  and 
for  the  whole  day  never  tasted  lut  or  sup. 
We  stopped  at  a  small  house  outside  the 
toAvn,  and  I  told  them  it  was  a  young 
creature  that  lost  her  mother  ;  and  the 
next  day  she  looked  so  ill  and  wasted,  I  was 
getting  afraid  she   was  going  to  have  a 
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fever  ;  but  she  siiid  slie  vv'as  strong  enough, 
jmd  asked  me  to  bring  lior  on  here  to  the 
gaol,  for  she  wanted  to  see  lier  grand- 
father. 

"It  was  only  tliis  morning,  however,  I 
got  the  order  from  tlie  siib-sherifp ;  and 
indeed  he  wouldn't  have  given  it  but  that 
he  seen  her  out  of  the  window,  for  in  all 
her  distress,  and  with  her  clothes  wet  and 
draoforled,  she's  as  beautiful  a  creature  as 
ever  Avalked." 

"Why not  marry  her  yourself,  O'Rorke  ? 
By  Jove  you're  head  and  oiirs  in  love  already. 
I'll  make  you  a  handsome  settlement,  on 
ray  oath  I  will." 

"There's  two  small  objections,  sir. 
First,  there's  another  Mrs.  O'Rorke, 
though.  I'm  not  quite  sure  where  at  the 
present  sitting  ;  and  even  if  there  wasn't, 
she  wouldn't  have  me." 

"  I  don't  see  that ;  and  if  it  be  only  the 
bigamy  you're  afraid  of,  go  oft"  to  Australia 
or  America,  and  your  first  vvnfe  will  never 
trace  you." 

O'Rorke  shook  his  head,  and  to  strengthen 
his  determination  perhaps,  he  mixed  him- 
self a  strong  tumbler  of  punch. 

"  And  where  are  we  now  ?  "  asked  La- 
darelle. 

O'Rorke,  perhaps,  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  question,  for  he  looked  at  him 
inquiringly. 

' '  I  ask  you  where  are  we  now  ?  Don't 
you  understand  me  ?" 

"  We're  pretty  much  where  we  were  yes- 
terday ;  that  is,  we're  waiting  to  know 
what's  to  be  done  for  the  ould  man  in  the 
gaol,  and  what  your  honor  intends  to  do 
about " — he  hesitated  and  stammered  and 
at  last  said — "  about  the  other  business." 

"Well  it's  the  other  business,  as  you 
neatly  call  it,  Mr.  O'Rorke,  that  interests 
me  at  jiresent.  Sir  Within  has  written 
twice  to  Mr.  Luttrell  since  you  left  the 
Castle.  One  of  his  letters  I  stopped  before 
it  reached  the  office,  the  other  I  suppose 
has  come  to  hand." 

"  No  fault  of  mine,  if  it  has,  sir,"  broke 
in  O'Rorke,  hastily,  for  he  saw  the  dis- 
pleasure in  the  other's  look.  "  I  was  twice 
at  the  office  at  Westport,  and  there  wasn't 
a  line  there  for  Mr.  Luttrell.  Did  you 
read  the  other  letter,  sir  ?  "  added  he,  eager- 
ly, after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  know  what's  in  it,"  muttered  Lada- 
relle,  in  confusion,  for  he  was  not  quite 
inured  to  the  baseness  he  had  sunk  to. 

"  And  what  is  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Just  what   I   expected  ;  that  besotted 

old  fool  wants  to  marry  her.     He  tells  Mr. 

Luttrell,  and  tells  it  fairly  enough,  how  the 

estate  is  settled,  and  he  offers  the  largest 


settlement  the  entail  will  permit  of  ;  but 
he  forgets  to  add  that  the  same  day  he  takes 
out  his  license  to  marry  we'll  move  for  a 
commission  of  lunacy.  I  have  been  eight 
weeks  there  lately,  and  not  idle,  I  promise 
you.  I  have  got  plenty  of  evidence  againiit 
liim.  How  he  goes  into  the  room  she  occu- 
pied at  the  Castle,  and  has  all  her  rings 
and  bracelets  laid  cut  on  the  toilet-table, 
and  candles  lighted,  as  if  she  was  coming 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  makes  her  maid 
wait  there,  telling  her  Madame  is  out  on 
horseback,  cr  she  is  in  the  garden,  she'll  be 
in  presently.  One  day,  too,  he  made  us 
wait  dinner  for  her  till  eight  o'clock  ;  and 
wlien  at  last  the  real  state  of  the  case  broke 
on  him,  he  had  to  get  up  and  go  to  his 
room,  and  Holmes,  his  man,  told  me  that  he 
sobbed  the  whole  night  through,  like  a 
child." 

"  And  you  think  that  all  them  v/ill  prove 
him  mad  ?"  asked  O'Rorke,  with  a  jeering 
laugh. 

"  Why  not  ?  If  a  man  cannot  under- 
stand that  a  person  v/Iio  has  not  been  under 
his  roof  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  is 
some  hundred  miles  away,  may  want 
candles  in  her  dressing-room,  and  may 
come  down  any  minute  to  dinner  in  tliat 
very  house " 

"  Oddity — eccentricity — want  of  memory 
— nothing  more  !  There's  never  a  jury  in 
England  would  call  a  man  mad  for  all 
that." 

"You  are  a  great  laAvycr,  ]\Ir.  O'Rorke, 
but  it  is  right  to  say  you  differ  here  from 
the  Attorney-General." 

"  No  great  harm  in  that  same — v/licn  he's 
in  the  wrong." 

"  I  might  jiossibly  be  rash  enough  to 
question  your  knowledge  of  law,  but  cer- 
tainly I'll  never  dispute  your  modesty." 

"  My  modesty  is  like  any  other  pa.rt  cf 
me,  and  I  didn't  make  myself  ]  but  I'll 
stick  to  this — that  ould  man  is  not  mad, 
and  nobody  could  make  him  out  mad." 

"  Mr.  Grcnfell  will  not  agree  with  you 
in  that.  He  was  over  at  the  Castle  the 
night  I  came  away,  and  he  sav/  the  gardener 
carrying  up  three  immense  nosegays  of 
flowers,  for  it  was  her  birthday,  it  seemed, 
however  any  one  knew  it,  and  Sir  Within 
had  ordered  the  band  from  Wrexham  to 
play  under  ner  window  ait  nightfall ;  and 
as  Mr.  Grcnfell  said,  '  That  old  gent's  brain 
seems  abont  as  soft  as  his  heart  ! '  Not  bad, 
was  it  ? — ]iis  brain  as  soft  as  his  heart  !" 

"He's  no  more  mad  than  I  am,  and  1 
don't  care  who  says  the  contrary." 

"Perliaps  you  speculate  on  being  called 
as  a  Avitness  to  his  sanity?"  said  Laddrelle, 
with  4  sneer. 
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"  I  do  not,  sir  ;  hwi  if  I  \ras  I'd  l)e  a  migh- 
ty troublesome  one  to  the  other  side." 

"  What  the  deuce  led  us  into  this  foolish 
discussion  ?  As  if  it  signilicd  one  rush  to 
me  whether  he  was  to  be  thought  the  wisest 
sage  or  tlie  greatest  fool  in  Christendom. 
AVTiat  /  want,  and  Avhat  I  am  determined 
on,  is  that  we  are  not  to  be  dragged  into 
Chancery,  aud  made  town  talk  of,  because 
a  cunning  minx  has  turned  an  old  rake's 
head.  I'd  be  hunted  by  a  set  of  hungry 
rascals  of  creditors  to-morrow  if  the  old 
man  Avere  to  marry.  Tlierc's  not  one  of 
them  that  wouldn't  believe  that  my  chance 
of  tlie  estate  was  all  'up.'  " 

"There's  sense  m  that ;  there  is  reason 
in  what  you  say  now,"  said  O'Eorke. 

"  And"^  that's  not  the  worst  of  it,  either," 
continued  Ladarclle,  who,  like  all  weak 
men,  accepted  any  flattery,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  object  he  sought;  "but  my  gov- 
ernor would  soon  know  how  deep  I  am,  and 
he'd  cast  me  adrift.  Not  a  pleasant  i)ros- 
pect.  Master  O'Rorke,  to  a  fellow  who 
ought  to  succeed  to  about  twelve  thousand 
a  year. " 

""  Could  he  do  -it  by  law  ?  " 

"  Some  say  one  thing,  some  another ; 
but  tliis  I  know,  that  if  my  creditors  get 
hold  of  me  now,  as  the  fox  said,  there 
would  be  very  little  running  left  in  me 
when  they'd  done  with  me.  But  here's 
the  short  and  the  long  of  it.  We  must  not 
let  Sir  Within  marry,  that's  the  first  thing  ; 
and  the  second  is,*there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  any  plan  that  would  give  him  such 
a  shock — "he's  just  ready  for  a  shock — that 
he  wouldn't  recover  from.  Do  you  see  it 
now  .'' 

"  I  see  it  all,  only  I  don't  see  how  it's  to 
be  done." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  are  here  for,  then  ?  " 
asked  the  other,  angrily.  "  I  took  you  in- 
to my  pay,  thinking  I  had  a  fellow  with  ex- 
pedients at  his  fingers'  ends  ;  and,  except 
to  see  yon  make  objections,  and  discover 
obstacles,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  what 
you're  good  for." 

"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,"  said  O'Eorke,  with 
a  malicious  grin. 

"In  one  word  what  do  you  propose?" 
said  Ladarelle,  sternly. 

"Here's  what  I  propose,  then,"  said 
O'Rorke,  pushing  the  glasses  aitl  decanters 
from  him,  and  planting  his  arms  on  the 
table  in  a  sturdy  fashion — "  I  propose,  first 
of  all,  that  you'll  see  Mr.  Crowe,  the  attor- 
ney, and  give  him  instructions  to  defend 
Malone,  and  get  him  the  best  ba.r  on  the 
circuit.  She'll  insist  upon  that,  that's  the 
first  thing.  The  second  is,  that  you  come 
down  to  where  she  is,  and   tell   her  that 


when  you  heard  of  her  trouble  that  yon 
starteti  off  to  help  her  and  stand  by  her.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  it  will  be  an  easy  thing 
to  get  her  to  believe  it,  or,' even  after  ehe 
believes  it,  to  take  advaijtage  of  it,  for  she 
is  prouder  than  yt)u  think.  Well,  toss  your 
head  if  you  like,  but  you  don't  knov.'  her, 
nor  them  she  comes  from  ;  but  if  you  know 
how  to  make  her  think  that  by  what  she'll 
do  she'll  spite  the  ould  man  that  insulted 
her,  if  you  could  just  persuade  her  that 
there  wasn't  another  way  in  life  so  sure  to 
break  his  heart,  I  think  she'd  com])!}^,  and 
agree  to  marry  you." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  the  condescension  over- 
comes me  !  You  think^you  actually  think 
— she'd  consent  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  in 
such  a  position  as  mine  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  wouldn't 
be  easy." 

"You  don't  seem  to  know,  my  good 
friend,  that  you  are  immensely  imperti- 
nent!" 

"I  do  not,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  gave 
it  calmly  and  slowly.  At  the  same  instant 
a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  the  Avaiter 
motioned  to  O'Eorke  that  a  woman  Avanted 
to  sjieak  to  him  outside.  "  I'm  wanted  for 
a  few  minutes,  sir,  down  at  the  jdace  she's 
stopping.  The  Avoman  says  she's  very  ill, 
and  Avandering  in  her  mind.  I'll  be  "back 
jjresently. " 

"Well,  don't  delay  too  long.  I'm  be- 
tween tAvo  minds  already  whether  I'll  not 
go  back  and  give  up  the  Avhole  business." 


CHAPTER  LV. 


STILL   COXSPIRIXG. 


"  She's  worse,  sir,"  v/hispered  the 
woman,  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of 
her  door,  and  exchanged  a  Avord  vvith  her 
daughter. 

"  Biddy  says  she's  clean  out  of  her  mind 
now — listen  to  that  !  The  Lord  have 
mercy  021  us  !" 

It  was  a  wild  scream  rang  through  the 
house,  followed  by  a  burst  of  fearful 
laughter. 

"  Ask  her  if  she'll  see  me,"  said  O'Eorke, 
in  a  low  A'oice. 

"That's  O'Eorke's  voice  !"  Kate  cried 
out  from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  "  Let  him 
come  up.  I  want  to  see  him.  Come  up  ! " 
She  leaned  OA'er  the  railing  of  the  stairs  as 
she  spoke,  and  even  O'Eorke  Avas  horror- 
struck  at  the  ashy  jialeness  of  her  face,  and 
a  fearful  brilliancy  that  shone  in  her  eyes. 
"  It's  a  very  humlDle  place,  Mr.  O'Eorke,  I 
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am  o])ligcd  toreccivo you  in,'"'  said  t^lic  vvitli 
a  strange  smile,  as  he  entered  ;  '•  but  I  haye 
only  just;  arrived  here  ;  you  see  I  have  not 
even  changed  my  dress  ;  pray  sit  down,  if 
you  can  find  a  chair  ;  all  is  in  disorder  here, 
and — would  you  believe  it  ?  " — here  her 
manner  became  suddenly  earnest,  and  her 
voice  dropped  to  a  whisper— "would  you 
believe  it  ? — my  maid  has  never  come  to  me, 
never  asked  me  if  I  wanted  her  since  I 
came.  It's  getting  dark,  too,  and  must  be 
late." 

"  Listen  to  me  now,  Mies  Kate,"  said 
he,  with  a  touch  almost  of  j^ity  in  his 
voice,  "listen  to  me.  You're  not  well, 
you're  tired  and  exhausted,  so  I'll  send  the 
woman  of  the  house  to  you,  and  get  to  bed, 
and  I'll  find  out  a  doctor  to  order  you  some- 
thing." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  a  doctor  ! 
that  kind  person  I  saw  before.  Sir  Henry 
something — what  was  it  ?  You  will  see  it 
in  the  Court  Guide — he  attends  the  Queen." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  we'll  have  the 
man  that  attends  the  Queen  !"  said  he, 
giving  his  concurrence  to  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  fancy  of  an  erring  brain. 

"  And  if  he  should  ask  why  I  am  here," 
added  she,  in  a  whisper,  "  make  out  some 
sort  of  excuse,  but  don't  mention  my  grand- 
father'; these  fashionable  physicians  are 
such  snobs,  they  cannot  abide  visiting  any 
but  great  folk.     Isn't  it  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  still 
humoring  her. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  con- 
fiding voice,  "  I  may  confess  itj^to  you,  but 
the  fact  is,  I  don't  well  know  wliy  I  am 
here  myself  !  I  suppose  Sir  Within  knows 
— perhaps  my  uncle  may."  And  in  her 
vague,  meaningless  look  might  now  be  seen 
how  purposeless  and  unguided  were  all  her 
speculations.  "'  There,  go  now,  and  send 
my  maid  to  me.  Tell  Coles,  as  you  pass 
down,  he  may  i)ut  up  the  horses.  I'll  not 
ride  this  evening.  Do  you  knoAV,  I  feel — 
it  is  a  silly  fancy,  I  suppose — but  I  feel  ill ; 
not  actually  ill  so  much  as  odd." 

He  cast  one  glance,  not  without  compas- 
sion, on  lier,  and  went  out. 

"  There's  a  young  woman  above-stairs 
mighty  like  Mn'  for  a  fever,"  said  he  to 
the  hostess.  "  Get  a  doctor  to  see  her  as 
soon  as  you  ctm,  and  I'll  be  back  soon  to 
hear  what  he  says." 

While  the  woman  of  the  house,  with  all 
that  kindliness  which  attaches  to  her  class 
and  nation,  busied  herself  in  cares  for 
Kate,  O'Rorke  hastily  made  his  way  back 
to  the  inn. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Wliat  called  you  away  ?  " 
asked  Ladarelle  as  he  entered  the  room. 


think  her  life's    in 


And  now,   through 


"  She's  out  of  her  mind  !  tliat's  what  it 
is,"  saidO'Eorkc,  as  he  sat  down,  doggedly, 
and  filled  out  a  bumper  of  sherry  to  rally 
his  courage.  "  What,  with  anxiety,  and 
fatigue,  and  fretting,  she  couldn't  bear  up 
any  more,  and  there  she  is,  struck  down  by 
fever  and  raving. " 

"Poor  thing  !"  said  Ladarelle  ;  but  there 
was  no  pity  in  the  tone,  not  a  shade  of  feel- 
ing in  his  countenance  ;  he  said  the  words 
merely  that  he  might  say  something. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  Ye  may  vv^ell  say  '  Poor 
thing  !'  "  chimed  in  O'Rorke.  "  It  wouldn't 
be  easy  to  find  a  poorer  !  " 

"  Do  you  suspect  the  thing  is  serious  ?  " 
said  Ladarelle,  with  a  deep  interest  in  his 
manner.        "Do    you 
danger  ?  " 

"1  do." 

"Do  you  really  ?" 
the  anxiety  in  which  lie  spoke,  there  pierced 
a  trait  of  a  most  triumphant  satisfaction  ; 
so  palpable  Avas  it  that  O'Eorke  laid  down 
the  glass  he  had  half  raised  to  his  lips,  and 
stared  at  the  speaker.  "  Don't  mistake — 
don't  misunderstand  me  ! "  blurted  out 
Ladarelle,  in  confusion.  "  I  wish  the  poor 
girl  no  ill.     Why  should  I  ?" 

"At  any  rate  you  think  it  avouM  be  a 
good  tiling  for  yo^i !  "  said  O'Rorke,  sternly. 

"Well,  I  must  own  I  don't  think  it 
Vi'ould  be  a  bad  one  ;  that  is,  I  mean  it 
Vv'ould  relieve  me  of  a  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
save  me- no  end  of  trouble." 

"Just  so!"  said  OTiorke,  who,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hand,  addrGSsed  his  thoughts 
to  the  very  serious  question  of  how  all  these 
things  would  affect  himself.  Nor  did  it 
take  him  long  to  see  that,  from  the  hour 
Ladarelle  ceased  to  need  him,  all  their  tics 
were  broken,  and  that  the  fashionable  young 
gentleman  who  now  sat  at  table  with  him 
in  all  familiarity  would  not  deem  him  fit 
company  for  his  valet. 

"  This  is  the  fifth  time.  Master  O'Rorke, 
you  have  repeated  the  words,  '  Just  so  ! ' 
Will  you  tell  me  what  they  refer  to  ?  What 
is  it  that  is  'Just  so'  ?" 

"  I   Avas   thinking   of 
O'Rorke. 

"And  what  was  it?     Let  us  have 
benefit  of  your  profound  reflections." 

"  Well,  then,  my  profound  reflections  was 
telling  me  that  if  this  girl  was  to  die,  your 
honor  wouldn't  be  very  long  about  cutting 
my  acquaintance,  and  that,  maybe,  this  is 
the  last  time  I'd  have  the  pleasure  of  say- 
ing, '  Will  you  pass  me  the  wine  ?'" 

"  What  are  you  drinking  ?  This  is  Ma- 
deira," said  Ladarelle,  as  he  pushed  the 
decanter  toAvards  him,  and  affecting  to  mis- 
take his  meaning. 


something," 


said 
the 
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"  No,  sir  ;  I'm  drinking  port  wine,"  was 
the  curt  reply,  for  he  saw  the  evasion,  and 
resented  it. 

"As  to  that  other  matter — I  mean  as  to 
'cutting  you,'  O'Korke — I  don't  see  it — 
don't  see  it  at  all  !  " 

'*  How  do  you  mean,  'you  don't  see  it'  ?'' 

''  I  mean  it  is  not  necessary." 

"Isn't  it  likely?" 

"No;  certainly  not." 

"Isn't  it  possil)le,  then  ?" 

"Everything  is  possible  in  this  world  of 
debts  and  difficulties,  but  no  gentleman 
ever  thinks  of  throwing  off  the  man  that 
has  stood  to  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  Is 
that  enough  ? " 

O'Rorke  made  no  answer,  and  in  the  at- 
titude of  deep  thought  he  assumed,  and  in 
his  intense  look  of  reflection,  it  was  pretty 
plain  that  he  did  not  deem  the  explanation 
all-sufficient.  "  Here's  how  it  is,  sir ! " 
burst  he  out,  suddenly.  "  If  this  girl  dies, 
yon  won't  want  me  ;  and  if  you  won't  want 
me,  it's  very  unlikely  the  pleasure  of  my 
society  will  make  yon  come  after  me  ;  so 
that  I'd  like  to  understand  how  it's  to  be 
between  us." 

"I  must  say,  my  worthy  friend,  every- 
thing I  have  seen  of  you  goes  very  far  to  re- 
fute the  popular  notion  abroad  about  Irish 
improvidence  ;  for  a  man  so  careful  of  him- 
gelf  under  every  contingency  —  one  who 
looked  to  his  own  interests  in  all  aspects 
and  with  all  casualties — I  never .  met  be- 
fore." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  meet  him  now.  He  is 
here  before  you  ;  and  what  do  you  say  to 
him  ?  "  said  O'Rorke,  with  a  cool  audacity 
that  was  actually  startling. 

It  was  very  probably  fortunate  for  both 
of  them,  so  far  as  their  present  good  rela- 
tions were  concerned,  that  an  interruption 
took  place  in  their  colloquy  in  the  shape 
of  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  a 
person  wanted  to  see  Mr.  O'Rorke. 

"  Mr.  O'Rorke's  in  request  to-night," 
said  Ladarelle,  mockingly,  as  the  other  left 
the  room. 

"Are  you  the  friend  of  that  young  lady, 
sir,  that's  down  at  M'Cafferty's  ?" 

"'  Yes,  I'm  her  friend,"  was  the  dry  an- 
swer. 

"  Then  I've  come  to  tell  jovl  she's  going 
fast  into  a  fever — a  brain  fever,  too." 

"  That's  bad,"  muttured  O'Rorke  below 
his  breath. 

"  One  ought  to  know  something  about 
her — whence  she  came,  and  how  she  came. 
There  are  symptoms  that  ought  to  be  traced 
to  their  causes,  for  she  raves  away  about 
people  and  things  the  most  opposite  and 
unlike ^" 


"Are  you  able  to  euro  her?  that's  the 
question,    said  O'Rorke. 

"  No  doctor  could  ever  promise  that 
much  yet." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  O'Rorke, 
with  an  insolent  toss  of  his  head. 

"I  am  willing  to  do  my  best,"  s^aid  the 
doctor,  not  noticing  the  offensive  gesture  ; 
"and  if  you  want  other  advice,  there's  Dr. 
Rogan  of  Westport  can  be  had  easy  enough." 

"  Send  for  him,  then,  and  hold  a  consul- 
tation ;  her  life  is  of  consequence,  mind 
that  ! " 

"I  may  as  mqW  tell  you  that  Dr.  Rogan 
vv'ill  require  to  know  Avhat  may  lead  him  to 
a  histoiy  of  her  case,  and  he  won't  ti'cat 
her  if  there's  to  be  any  mystery  about  it." 

O'Rorke's  eyes  flashed,  as  if  an  in.solent 
answer  was  on  his  lips,  and  then,  as  quickly 
conti'oling  himself,  said,  "  Go  and  have 
your  consultation,  and  then  come  back  here 
to  me;  but  mind  you  ask  for  me  —  Mr. 
O'Rorke  —  and  don't  speak  to  any  one  else 
than  myself." 

The  doctor  took  his  leave,  and  O'Rorke, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  room,  slowly 
descended  the  stairs  and  strolled  out  into 
the  street. 

It  was  night ;  there  were  few  about ;  and 
he  had  ample  opportunity  for  a  quiet  com- 
mune with  himself,  and  that  si^Ccics  of 
"  audit"  in  which  a  man  strikes  the  balance 
of  all  that  may  he pt^o  or  contra  in  any  lino 
of  action.  He  knev/  well  he  was  on  dan- 
gerous ground  with  Ladarelle.  It  needed 
not  an  intelligence  sharp  as  his  own  to  shovr 
that  a  deep  mistrust  existed  between  them, 
and  that  each  only  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  shake  himself  free  of  the  other. 
"If  I  was  to  go  over  to  "the  old  man  and 
tell  him  the  whole  plot,  I  v/onder  how  it 
would  bo?  "muttered  he  to  himself.  "I 
wonder  would  ho  tmst  mo  ?  and,  if  lie  was 
to  trust  me,  how  would  he  pay  mc  ? — that's 
the  question  —  how  would  he  pay  me  ? " 
The  Cjuick  tread  of  feet  behind  him  made 
him  turn  at  this  moment.  It  was  the 
waiter  of  the  inn  coming  to  tell  him  that 
the  post  had  just  brought  two  letters  to  tho 
gentleman  he  had  dined  with,  and  he  wished 
to  see  him  at  once. 

"  Shut  tlie  door — turn  the  key  in  it," 
said  Ladarelle,  as  O'Rorke  entered.  "Here's 
something  has  just  come  by  the  mail.  I 
knew"  you'd  blunder  about  those  letters," 
added  he,  angrily  ;  "one  has  reached  Lut- 
trell  already,  and,  for  aught  1  know,  another 
may  have  come  to  hand  since  this  was 
written.  There,  there,  what's  the  use  of 
your  excuses  ?  You  promised  me  the  thing 
should  be  done,  and  it  was  not  done.  It 
does  not  signify  a  brass  farthing  to  me  to 
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know  \\\\j.  You're  veiy  vain  of  your  Irish 
criiit  and  readiness,  and  yet  I  tell  you,  if  I 
had  entrusted  this  to  my  fellow  Fisk, 
cockney  as  he  is,  I'd  not  h;uc  heen  dis- 
appointed." ■ 

''Very  like,"  said  O'Rorke,  sullenly. 
•'  He's  more  used  to  dirty  work  than  I 
am." 

Ladarelle  had  just  begun  to  run  his  eyes 
over  one  of  the  letters  when  he  heard  these 
words,  and  the  paper  sliook  in  his  hand 
with  passion,  and  the  color  came  and  went 
in  his  face,  but  he  still  affected  to  read  on, 
and  never  took  his  gaze  from  the  letter. 
At  last  he  said,  in  a  shaken  voice,  which 
all  his  efforts  could  not  render  calm, 
"This  is  a  few  lines  from  Fisk,  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Luttrell  for  Sir  William. 
Fisk  secured  it  before  it  reached  its  destin- 
ation. " 

To  this  insinuated  rebuke  O'Rorke  made 
no  rejoinder,  and,  after  a  pause,  the  other 
continued  :  "  Fisk  says  little,  but  it  is  all 
to  the  purpose.  He  has  reduced  every  day 
to  a  few  lines  in  journal  fashion,  so  that  I 
know  what  goes  on  at  Dalradern  as  if  I 
were  there  myself." 

O'Rorke  kejjt  an  unbroken  silence,  and 
Ladarelle  went  on  :  "  The  day  you  left  the 
Castle,  Sir  Within  wrote  to  Calvert  and 
Mills,  his  solicitors,  and  des23atched  by 
post  a  mass  of  documents  and  parchments. 
The  next  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Luttrell  of 
Arran,  posting  the  letter  himself  as  he 
drove  through  Wrexham." 

"  That  letter  was  the  one  I  stopped  at 
Westport,"  broke  in  O'Rorke. 

"  I  suppose  it  was.  Fisk  writes  :  '  The 
servants  all  remarked  a  wonderful  change 
had  come  over  Sir  W. ;  he  gave  orders 
through  the  house  as  if  he  expected  com- 
pany, and  seemed  in  such  spirits  as  he  had 
not  been  for  months.  Next  morning  very 
anxious  for  the  post  to  come  in,  and  greatly 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  some  letter  he 
expected.  The  late  post  brought  a  letter 
from  Mills  to  say  he  would  be  Kowd.  by  the 
morning's  mail — that  the  matter  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever,  and  was  exactly  as 
Sir  Within  represented  it.'  Fisk  managed 
to  read  this  and  re-seal  it  before  it  got 
to  hand.  That's  what  I  call  a  smart 
scoundrel  ! " 

"  So  he  is — every  inch  of  one  ! "  was 
O'Rorke's  rejoinder. 

"Here  he  continues,"  said  Ladarelle: 
'''Thursday — No  letter,  nor  any  tidings 
of  Mills.  Sir  Within  greatly  agitated. 
Post-liorses  ordered  for  Chester,  and 
countermanded.  All  sorts  of  contradic- 
tory commands  given  during  the  day.  The 
upholsterers  have  arrived  from  town,  but 


told  not  to  take  down  the  hangings,  nor  do 
anything   till    to-morrow.      Mr.    Grenfell 

called,  but  not  admitted  ;  a  message  sent 
after  him  to  ask  him  to  dinner  to-morrow; 
he  comes.  P'ridtiy — Arrived  at  W^rexham. 
As  the  mail  came  in,  saw  Mr.  Mills  order 
horses  for  Dalradern  ;  waited  for  the  post 
delivery,  and  secured  the  enclosed.  No 
time  for  more,  as  the  Irish  mail  leaves  in 
an  hour.' 

"  Now  for  Luttrell.  Let's  see  his  side 
in  the  correspondence,"  said  Ladarelle, 
breaking  the  seal;  "though,  perhaps,  I 
know  it  as  well  as  if  I  read  it." 

"You  do  not,"  said  the  other,  sturdily. 

"  W^hat  do  you  mean  by  '  I  do  not '  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  I  know  what  you're  think- 
ing of;  and  it's  just  this— that  John  Lut- 
trell is  out  of  himself  witli  joy  because  that 
old  fool's  in  love  with  his  niece." 

"  He  might  well  be  what  you  call  out  of 
himself  with  joy  if  he  thought  she  was  to 
be  mistress  of  Dalradern." 

"  It's  much  you  know  him,"  said 
O'Rorke,  with  an  insolent  mockery  in  his 
voice  and  look.  "A  Luttrell  of  Arran 
v\ouldn't  think  a  prince  of  the  blood  too 
good  for  one  belonging  to  him.  Laugh 
away,  laugh  away ;  it's  safe  to  do  it  here, 
for  John  Luttrell's  on  the  island  beyond." 

"  You  are  about  the  most '^ 

"  The  most  what  ?  Say  it  out.  Surely 
vou  ain't  afraid  to  finish  your  sentence, 
sir!" 

"I  find  it  very  hard,  Mr.  O'Rorke,  to 
conduct  an  affair  to  its  end  in  conjunction 
with  one  who  never  omits  an  occasion  to 
say,  or  at  least  insinuate,  a  rudeness." 

"Devil  a  bit  of  insinuation  about  me. 
Whatever  I  have  to  say,  I  say  it  out,  in  the 
first  words  that  come  to  me  ;  and  I'm 
generally  pretty  intelligible,  too.  And 
now,  if  it's  the  same  thing  to  you,  what 
was  it  you  were  going  to  call  me  ?  I  was 
the  most — som.ething  or  other — what  was 
it  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am,"  said  Ladarelle, 
with  a  bitter  grin — "  about  the  most  patient 
man  that  ever  breathed." 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time,  and  then 
Ladarelle  opened  the  letter  he  still  held  in 
his  hand,  and  began  to  read  it. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "of  all  the  writing  I 
ever  encountered,  this  is  the  most  illegible; 
and  not  merely  that,  but  there  are  words 
erased  and  words  omitted,  and  sentences 
left  unfinished,  or  finished  with  a  dash  of 
the  pen." 

"Are  you  going  to  read  it  out  ?"  asked 
O'Rorke ;  and  in  his  voice  there  rang 
something  almost  like  a  command,  for  the 
man's  native  insolence   srrew  stronger  at 
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every  new  conflict,  and  vv'ilh  the  impression 
— well  or  ill-foumled — that  the  other  Avas 
afraid  of  him. 

'•ni  try  what  I  can  do,"  said  Ladarelle, 
repressing  his  irritation.  ''It  is  dated 
St.  Fiubar's,  IGtli:— 

'• '  Slit: — I  know  nothing  of  your  letter 
of  the  1.2th  instant.  If  I  ever  received,  I 
have  forgotten  and  mislaid  it.  I  answered 
yours  of  the  9tli,  and  hoped  I  had  done 
with  tliis  correspondence.  I  have  seen  your 
name  in  the  newspaper,  and  have  been' — 
have  been,  I  suppose  it  is — 'accustomed' 
— ^yes,  accustomed — '  to  look  on  you  as  a 
person  in  high  employ,  and  worthy  of  the ' 
— here  the  \\-ord  is  left  out — '  who  employed 
him.  If,  however,  you  be,  as  you  state,  in 
your' — this  may  be  a  nine  or  seven,  I 
suppose  it  is  seven — 'in  your  seventy-fourth 
year,  your  proposal  to  a  girl  of  twenty  is 

little  short  of '  Another  lapse ;  I  wish 

we  had  his  word,  it  was  evidently  no  com- 
pliment. '  That  is,  however,  more  your 
question  than  mine.      Such  follies  as  these 

ask  for  no  comment ;  they  usually And 

well  it  is  it  should  be  so. 

"  '.  Fortune,  however,  befriends  you, 
more  than  your  own  foresight.     It  is  your 

good  luck  rescues  you  from  this She 

lias  left  this — gone  away — deserted  vie,  as 
Ghe  once  deserted  you,  and  Avould  in  all 
likelihood  when  sorry  insolent  r.irs 
of  your  connections  to  resent  un- 
pardonable. "W^ithout  you  are  as  bereft  as 
myself,  you  must  surely  have  relations, 
of  whom  choice  and  certainly  more 
suitable  than  one  whose  age  and  decrepitude 
might  in  pity  and  compassion       sentiment. 

"  '  But  she  is  gone  !     Warning  is,  there- 
fore, needless.       You   cannot  if  you  would 
this  folly.   She  is  gone        and  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  to  vrhich  the  only  liojie         r/nd 
that  speedily. 

'"If         by  such         hurt  you.' " 

Line  after  line  had  been  here  erased  and 
re- written,  but  all  illegibly  ;  nor  was  it  till 
after  long  .puzzling  and  exploring,  the  last 
v/ords  could  b3  made  out  to  be:  "'All 
further  interchange  of  letters  is  a  task 
beyond  my  strength.  It  is  all  said  when  I 
write.  She  is  gone,  no  more  to         nor  would 

1  now A  few  hours  more       I  pray  not 

days. 

" '  Faithful  servant 

'"J.    H.    LUTTEELL.' 

"It's  clear  /^e'll  have  no  more  corre- 
spondence," said  Ladarelle,  with  a  half- 
triumphant  manner,  as  he  closed  the  letter, 

"  And  the  other  !  What  will  the  other 
do?" 


"  Do  vou  mean  Sir  Within  ?  " 

"  Yes/ ' 

"It's  not  easy  to  say.  It  seems  plain 
we're  not  to  expect  anything  very  sensible 
from  him.  He  is  determined  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  and  it  only  remains  to  see  hoAV 
he  is  to  do  it." 

!      "And  how  do  you  think  it  willljc?" 

j  In  spite  of  himself,  O'Korke  threw  into  his 

j  cpiestion   that   amount   of   eagerness  that 

;  showed  how  much  interest  he  felt  in  the 

j  matter.     Ladarelle  was  quick  enough  to  see 

I  this,  and  turned  his  eyes  full  upon  him, 

I  and  thus  they  stood  for  nigh  half  a  minute, 

each     steadfastly    staring    at    the    other. 

"Well!  do  you  see  anything  very  wonderful 

in  my  face  that  you  look  so  hard  at  me  ?  " 

asked  O'Eorke. 

"I  do." 

"And  vrhat  is  it,  if  I  might  make  so 
bowld?" 

"I  see  a  man  who  doul)ts  how  far  he'll 
go  on  the  road  he  was  paid  to  ti'avel — 
that's  Avhat  I  see  ! " 

"And  do  you  knoAv  Vv^hy?"  rejoined 
O'Piorke,  defiantly,   "Do  you  knoAvwhy?" 

"No,"  ■    • 

"  Then  /'ll  tell  you  !  It's  becaucc  the 
man  that  was  to  show  me  the  A^'ay  hasn't 
the  courage  to  do  it !  There's  the  whole 
of  it.  You  brought  me  over  here  telling 
me  one  thing,  and  now  you're  bent  on 
another;  and  to-morrow,  if  anything  cheap- 
er turns  up,  you'll  be  for  that.  Is  it  likely 
that  I'd  risk  myself  far  with  a  man  that 
doesn't  knoAV  his  mind,  or  trust  his  OAvn 
courage  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  understand  my  own  affairs 
best ! " 

"  Well  !  that's  what  I  think  aljout  mine, 
too," 

Ladarelle  took  an  impatient  turn  or  two 
up  and  down  the  room  before  he  spoke, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  exerting 
himself  to  the  Very  utmost  to  be  calm.  "If 
this  girl's  flight  from  Arran  has  served  us 
in  one  Avay,  her  illness  has  just  done  us  as 
much  harm  in  another — I  mean,  of  course, 
if  she  should  not  die — because  my  venerable 
relation  is  just  as  much  determined  to 
marry  her  as  ever  he  was.  Are  you  attend- 
ing to  me  ?  " 

"  To  CA'ery  word,  sir,"  said  O'Eorke,  ob- 
sequiously ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  strangely 
like  magiietism  the  effect  produced  upon 
him,  Avhen  Ladarelle  assumed  the  tone 
and  manner  of  a  superior, 

"  I  want  to  have  done  with  the  busi- 
ness, then,  at  once,"  continued  Ladarelle. 
"  Find  out  from  the  doctor — and  And  it 
out  accurately — what  are  lier  chances  of 
life.     If   she   is  likely  to  live,  learn  hoAV 
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soon  she  could  bo  removed  from  this,  and 
whitlicr  to,  us  Sir  Within  is  sure  to  trace 
her  to  this  place.  As  soon  as  possible,  we 
must  manage  some  sort  of  mock  marriage, 
for  I  believe  it  is  the  only  sure  way  of 
stopping  this  old  man  in  his  folly.  Kow, 
I  leave  it  to  yon  to  contrive  the  plan  for 
this.  Tliere's  another  demand  for  you. 
See  who  is  at  the  door." 

"Mr.  O'Eorke  is  wanted  at  M'CafPer- 
ty's,"  said  a  voice  outside. 

*'  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  don't  dis- 
turb me  if  there  be  nothing  important  to 
tell  me.  Order  breakfast  for  ten  to-mor- 
row, and  let  me  see  you  there." 

O'Rorke  bowed  resi)ectfully,  and  went 
out. 

"  I'd  give  fifty  pounds  to  hear  that  you 
had  broken  your  neck  on  the  staircase  ! " 
muttered  Ladarelle,  as  he  saw  the  door 
close;  ''and  I'd  give  a  hundred  had  I 
never  seen  you  ! " 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


A   HEAVY   BLOW. 


Iisr  the  grand  old  dining-room  of  Dalra- 
dern  Castle,  Sir  Within  was  seated  with 
his  guest,  Mr.  Grenf  ell.  The  ample  wood- 
fire  on  the  hearth,  the  costly  pictures  on 
the  Avails,  the  ta1)le  covered  with  decanters 
and  flasks  of  various  forms,  the  ample  old 
chairs  in  which  they  lounged,  suggested 
luxurious  ease  and  enjoyment ;  and  per- 
haps Grenfell,  as  he  smoked  his  segar,  in 
accordance  with  the  gracious  permission  of 
his  host,  did  feel  that  it  was  a  supreme 
moment  of  life ;  while  certainly  he,  to 
whom  all  the  precious  appliances  belonged, 
was  ill  at  ease  and  uncomfortable,  answer- 
ing occasionally  at  random,  and  showing 
in  many  ways  tliat  liis  mind  was  deeply 
and  far  from  lilcasantly  preoccupied. 

Grenfell  had  been  some  days  at  the  Cas- 
tle, and  liked  his  quarters.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  many  things  he  wished  changed; 
some  of  them,  he  fancied,  could  be  altered 
by  a  little  adroit  diplomacy  with  the  butler 
and  the  housekeeper,  and  other  heads  of 
departments ;  others,  of  a  more  serious 
kind,  he  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  when  the 
time  should  come  that  he  would  be  re- 
garded in  that  house  as  little  less  than  a 
master.  He  had  weighed  the  matter  care- 
fully with  himself,  and  determined  that  it 
was  better  to  stand  by  Sir  Within,  old 
as  he  was,  than  to  depend  on  the  friend- 
ship of  young  Ladarelle,  Avliose  innate  vul- 
garity would  have  made  all  companionship 


irksome,   and  whose  inveterate   obstinacy 
would  have  made  guidance  impossible. 

The  liouse  had,  indeed,  great  capabili- 
ties, and,  with   Sir  Within's  means,  might 
1)0  made  all  that  one  could  wirdi  for.    With 
j  the    smallest    imaginable    addition  to   the 
household,  thirty,  ay,  forty  guests  could  be 
easily   accommodated,    and   he,   Grenfell, 
knew     of     such    delightful    people — such, 
I  charming  people — who  would  he  in  ecsta- 
sies to  stop  at  a  house  where  m%":s  no  mis- 
I  tress,  where  no  return  civilities  v/ere  wanted, 
where  each  guest  might  be  a  law  to  himself 
as  to  his  mode  of  life,  and  where  tlie  cellar 
was  immaculate,  and  the  cook  better  than 
at  tlie  Travelers'. 

''  If  I  could  only  get  him  out  of  this 
stupid  isolation — if  I  could  jiersuade  him 
that  all  England  is  not  like  a  Welsh  county, 
and  that  this  demure  neighborhoQd,  with 
its  antiquated  prudery,  has  no  resemblance 
to  the  charming  world  of  seductive  sinners 
I  could  bring  around  him,  what  a  victory 
it  would  be  !  "  To  tliis  end  the  first  grand 
requisite  was,  that  the  old  man  should  not 
marry.  "If  he  marry,"  argued  Grenfell, 
"he  will  be  so  deplorably  in  love,  that, 
what  between  his  passion  and  his  jealcusy, 
he'll  shut  up  the  house,  and  nothing 
younger  than  the  old  French  abbe  Avill  ever 
cross  the  threshold." 

Now,  Grenfell  had  not  of  late  kept  up 
any  relations  of  intercourse  witli  Ladsirelle  ; 
indeed,  in  his  life  in  town,  he  had  avoided 
intimacy  with  one,  all  of  whose  associates 
were  evidently  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  turf,  and  the  slang  set  of  second-rate 
theaters.  Grenfell  could  not,  consequently, 
know  what  plan  of  campaign  this  promis- 
ing young  gentleman  was  following  out ; 
but  when  he  learned  that  it  was  quite  sud- 
denly he  had  quitted  the  Castle,  and  that 
his  servant,  Mr.  Fisk,  had'bcen  lelt  behind, 
he  very  soon  established  such  a  watch  on 
the  accomplished  valet's  movements  as  sat- 
isfied him  that  he  was  there  on  duty  as  a 
spy,  and  that  his  daily  visits  to  the  pcst- 
cfiice  signified  how  industriously  he'  de- 
spatched his  intelligence.  At  first,  Grenfell 
was  disposed  to  make  advances  to  Fisk,  and 
Avin  his  confidence — a  task  not  dijffieult  to 
one  whoso  whole  life  had  been  a  series 
of  such  seductions  ;  but  he  subsequently 
thought  it  might  be  better  to  hold  himself 
quite  aloof  from  all  intercourse  Avith  the 
younger  branch,  and  stand  firmly  by  the 
head  of  the  dynasty.  "If  Ladarelle  be 
really  gone  after  this  girl,  to  marry  her,  or 
to  run  oft'  Avith  her,  it  matters  not  which,  he 
is  playing mij  game.  All  I  ask  is,  that  Sir 
Within  be  not  the  bridegroom.  If  the 
shock  of  the  disaster  should  not  overwhelm 
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liiiri,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  dreaded." 
There,  indeed,  J:iy  tlie  o-reut  i)eril  ;  nor  v/ar, 
Clrcnfcll  a  man  to  uadervahie  it.  In  liis 
eontempt  for  all  emotions,  lie  naturally 
ascribed  tlK'ir  strongest  influences  to  those 
whose  age  bad  Avcakened  their  faculties  and 
impaired  tlieir  judgments.  Love  was  a 
folly  with  the  young  ;  but  with  the  old,  it 
was  the  stupidest  of  all  infatuations,  and 
the  reckless  v/ay  in  which  an  old  man  would 
resign  fortune,  station,  and  the  whole 
world's  opinion  on  such  an  issue,  was,  to 
his  thinking,  tbc  strongest  possible  evidence 
of  second  childhood. 

"  If  I  could  make  him  feel  the  ridiculous 
part  of  tlie  calamity,  he  would  gain  cour- 
age to  brave  tlie  disaster,"  thougbt  he. 
And  wliile  he  tbus  tbought  he  smoked  on 
in  silence,  neither  uttering  a  word. 

''Nine  o'clock  !  "  said  Sir  Within,  as  he 
counted  the  strokes  of  the  timepiece. 
"  Nine,  and  the  post  not  in  ! " 

"  How  easily  one  takes  the  delay  of  the 
mail  when  '  the  House  '  is  up,"  said  Gren- 
fell,  purposely  saying  what  might  possibly 
suggest  some  sort  of  dissent  or  opinion  ; 
but  the  old  diplomatist  had  been  too  well 
schooled  to  fall  into  such  indiscretion,  and 
simply  said,  "It  is  true,  we  all  hibernate 
when  the  autumn  begins." 

Grenfell  saw  that  his  shell  had  not  ex- 
ploded, and  began  to  talk  at  random  about 
how  much  pleasanter  it  was  to  have  one's 
post  of  a  morning — that  letters  should 
always  come  in  with  the  eggs  at  breakfast — 
that  people  exchanged  their  gossip  more 
genially  then  than  at  any  other  time  ;  and 
at  last  arrived  at  what  he  sought  to  portray, 
the  tableau  of  a  charming  party  in  a  delight- 
ful country-house:  '"'The  best  thing  we 
have  in  England;  and,  indeed, the  best  thing 
the  world  has  an^^where." 

'•'I  cjuite  agree  with  you,"  said  Sir  With- 
in, blandly.  And  he  wiped  the  beautiful 
minicituro  of  Marie  Antoinette  that  adorned 
the  lid  of  Iiis  snuff-box,  and  gazed  with  ad- 
miration at  the  lovely  features. 

"I  fancy  they  know  very  little  abroad  of 
what  we  call  country-house  life  ?"  half 
asked  Grenfell. 

"They  have  their  gatherings  at  'the 
chateau'  in  France,  and  in  Italy  they  have 

their  villeggiatura Ah,  there  he  comes  ; 

I  hear  the  clank  of  the  post-bag!"  He 
caught  himself  quickly,  and  resumed  :  "I 
rather  like  the  villeggiatura  ;  there  is  not 
much  trouble  taken  to  entertain  you,  but 
you  are  free  to  dispose  of  yourself  how  you 
like.  What  has  kept  him  so  late,  Fry  ?  " 
said  he,  as  the  butler  entered  with  the 
bag  ;  "  take  it  up  to  my  room." 

"  Oh.  let  us  hear  who  has  won  the  Can- 


telupe  !"  said  Grenfell.  "  I  have  backed 
Grimsby's  horse.  Black  Euin,  at  three  to 
eight  against  the  field." 

"Here's  the  key,  then,"  said  Sir  Within, 
with  Avell-feigncd  indiiference. 

As  Grenfell  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
bag  on  the  table,  a  square-shaped,  some- 
what heavy  packet  fell  to  the  floor,  at  Sir 
Within's  feet.  The  old  man  lifted  it  up 
and  kud  it  on  the  table,  but  on  doing  so, 
his  hand  trembled,  and  his  color  changed. 

"  What  about  your  race — has  your  horse 
won?"  asked  he,  as  Grenfell  turned  over 
the  i">apcr  to' find  the  sporting  intelligence. 

"  Oh,  here  it  is — a  dead  heat  between 
Black  Ruin  and  Attila,  Why,  he's  Grims- 
by's also.  '  Second  heat,  Attila  walked 
over.'  AVhat  a  sell!  I  see  there's  a  long 
letter  about  it  from  the  correspondent  ; 
shall  I  read  it  for  you  ?  " 

"By  all  means,"  said  Sir  Within,  not 
sorry  to  give  him  any  occui)ation  at  the 
moment  that  might  screen  himself  from  all 
scrutiny. 

"  '  The  long-expected  match  between 
Lord  St.  Dunstan's  well-known  C'arib 
Chief  and  Mr.  Grimsby's  Black  Ruin — for, 
in  reality,  the  large  field  of  outsiders,  four- 
teen in  numl^er,  might  as  well  been  canter- 
ing over  an  American  savannah  —  took 
place  yesterday.'"  He  read  on  and  on — 
the  fluent  commonplaces— about  the  course 
crov/ded  with  rank  and  fashion,  amongst 
whom  were  noticed  the  usual  celel)ritics  of 
the  turf,  and  was  getting  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  at  the  weighing-stand, 
when  a  dull,  heavy  sound  startled  him.  He 
looked  down,  and  saw  that  Sir  Within  had 
fallen  from  his  chair  to  the  floor,  and  lay 
stretched  and  motionless,  with  one  arm 
across  the  fender. 

Lifting  him  up,  Grenfell  carried  him  to 
a  sofa.  His  face  and  forehead  were  crimson, 
and  a  strange  sound  came  from  the  half- 
open  lips,  like  a  faint  whistle.  "'  This  is 
apoplexy,"  muttered  Grenfell  ;  and  he 
turned  to  ring  the  bell  and  summon  aid, 
but,  as  he  did  so,  he  perceived  that  several 
papers  lay  on  the  floor,  and  the  envelo})e  of 
a  recently-opened  packet  amongst  tlicui. 
"  Ah,  here  is  what  has  done  it  !  "  muttered 
he  to  himself  ;  and  he  held  a  square-shaped 
piece  of  coarse  paj^er  to  the  light,  and  read 
the  following,  written  in  a  bold,  irregular 
hand  : — 

"  '  I,  Paul  O'Rafferty,  P.  P.  of  Drumca- 
hill  and  Ardmorran,  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  this  day  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy 
matrimony,  Adolphus  Ladarelle,  Esq.,  of 
Upper  Portland  Street,  London,  and  the 
''  Downs,'     in     Herefordshire,     .to      Kate 
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LuttrcU,  niece  and  sole  heiress  of  Jolm 
Hamilton  Luttrcll,  Esq.,  of  Arran  ;  and 
that  the  ceremony  was  duly  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the 
llol}'  Catholic  Church,  and  witnessed  by 
those  whose  names  are  attached  to  this 
document. 

"  Mane  M'^Cafferty,  her  mark  X- 
"  '  Timothy  O'Rorke,  of  Cusha-ma-Creena. 

"  '  Given  on  this  eighteenth  of  November, 
18—.'  "■ 


Grenfell  had  not  time  to  look  at  the 
other  papers,  for  he  iieard  a  step  in  the 
corridor,  and,  tlirusting  them  hastily  into 
liis  pocket,  he  rang  tlie  bell  violently,  nor 
desisted  till  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Fisk 
appeared. 

"  Call  the  people  here — send  for  a  doc- 
tor!" cried  Grenfell,  "Sir  Within  has 
been  taken  with  a  fit." 

''  A  fit,  sir  !  Indeed,  how  very  dread- 
ful," said  Fisk  ;  but  who,  instead  of  hurry- 
ing off  to  obey  the  order,  walked  deliber- 
ately over  and  stared  at  the  sick  man. 
"  He'll  not  come  round,  sir,  take  my  word 
for  it,  Mr.  Grenfell.  It's  no  use  doing, 
anything — it's  all  up." 

"  Go,  send  for  a  doctor  at  once,"  said 
Grenfell,  angrily. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  it's  too  late,"  said 
the  impassive  valet,  as  he  left  the  room  in 
the  same  slov.^  and  measured  pace  he  had 
entered. 

Several  servants,  however,  rushed  now 
to  answer  the  bell,  which  Grenfell  rang 
unceasingly,  and  by  them  Sir  Within  was 
carried  to  his  room,  while  messengers  were 
despatched  in  all  directions  for  medical 
aid.  Once  alone  in  his  own  room,  and 
with  the  door  locked,  Grenfell  re-read  the 
document  which  had  caused  the  disaster. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  suffer 
from  the  pangs  of  conscience  on  ordinary 
occasions,  bat  he  had  his  misgivings  here 
that  a  certain  piece  of  counsel  he  had  once 
given  might  just  as  well  have  been  Avithheld. 
If  the  shock  should  kill  the  old  man,  it 
would  defeat  all  that  policy  to  which  he 
had  been  of  late  devoting  himself.  Young 
Ladarelle  would  have  learned  from  Fisk 
enough  about  his,  Grenf ell's,  influence 
with  Sir  Within  to  shut  the  doors  against 
him  when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  estate. 
These  were  painful  reflections,  and  made 
him  think  that  very  probably  he  liad 
*'been  backing  the  Avrong  stable." 

"  Is  the  fellow  really  married  ?  "  muttered 
he,  as  he  sat  examining  the  paper.  "  This 
document  does  not  seem  to  me  very  for- 
mal.    It  is  not  like  the  cop}'  of  a  registr}', 
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and,  if  the  marriage  were  duly  solem.nized, 
why  is  it  not  stated  where  it  took  pLicc  ?  " 

He  turned  to  the  long  letter  v/hich  ac- 
companied the  certificate.  It  was  from 
Ladarelle,  half  apologetically  announcing 
his  marriage,  and  stating  that  the  intelli- 
gence could  doubtless  only  prove  gratifying 
to  Sir  Within,  since  the  object  of  his 
choice  had  so  long  been  the  recipient  of 
so  many  favors  from  Sir  Within  himself, 
and  one  whose  gratitude  had  already  ce- 
mented the  tics  of  relationslup  v/hich 
bound  her  to  the  family.  It  v.as  long  and 
commonplace  throughout,  and  bore,  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  him  who  read  it,  the  evidence 
of  being  written  to  sustain  a  fraud. 

"  There  has  been  no  marriage,"  said 
Grenfell,  as  he  closed  the  letter.  "  She 
has  been  duped  and  tricked,  but  how,  and 
to  what  extent,  I  know  not.  If  I  were  to 
send  for  Fisk,  and  tell  him  that  I  had  just 
received  this  letter  from  his  master,  the 
fellow  might  accord  me  his  confidence,  and 
tell  me  everything." 

He  rang  the  bell  at  once,  but,  vdicn  the 
servant  answered  the  summons,  he  said 
that  Mr.  Fisk  had  left  the  Castle  with  post- 
horses,  half  an  hour  before — it  was  supposed, 
for  town. 

Ladarelle's  letter  finished  by  saying, 
"  We  are  off  to  Paris,  v;l:crc  r,-e  remain, 
Hotel  Grammont,  Eue  Ecvale,  till  the 
30th  ;  thence  we  shall  probably  go  south — 
not  quite  certain  where." 

"  No,  no,  there  has  been  no  mai'riage — 
not  even  a  mock  one.  All  these  details  are 
far  too  minute  and  circumstantial,  and 
these  messages  of  '  my  dear  wife  '  are  all  un- 
real. But  what  can  it  matter  ?  If  the  old 
man  should  only  I'ally,  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

A  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  was 
Doctor  Price.  "  All  is  going  on  favorably. 
It  was  shock — only  shock  of  the  nervous 
system — nothing  paralytic,"  paid  he  ;  "  and 
he  is  more  concerned  to  know  that  his  face 
was  not  bruised,  nor  his  hands  scratched, 
than  anything  else.  He  wishes  to  see  you 
immediately." 

"  Is  it  quite  prudent  to  go  and  talk  to 
him  just  yet  ?  " 

"  Better  than  render  him  irritable  by  re- 
fusing to  see  him.  You  will,  of  course, 
use  your  discretion  on  the  topic  you  dic- 
cuss  with  him." 

Grenfell  was  soon  at  the  sick  man's  bed- 
side, none  but  themselves  in  the  room. 

''We  are  alone,  are  we?"  asked  Sir 
Within,  faintly. 

"Quite  alone." 

"  Yates  says  there  were  no  letters  or 
papers  to  be  found  when  he  entered  the 
room " 
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"  I  placed  them  all  in  my  pocket,"  in- 
terrupted Greiifell.  "  There  were  so 
many '  people  about,  and  that  fellow  of 
young  Ladarelle's,  too, that  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  leave  anything  at  their  mercy." 

'-'  It  was  very  kind  and  Acry  thoughtful. 
"Whore  are  they  ?" 

''  Here.  I  sealed  tliem  up  in  their  own 
envelope. " 

Tlic  old  man  took  the  paper  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  placed  it  under  his  pillow. 
He  had  little  doubt  but  that  they  had  been 
read — his  old  experiences  in  diplomacy  gave 
no  credit  to  any  sense  of  honor  on  this 
head — but  he  said  not  a  word  of  this. 

"  Adolphus  has  married  the  girl  you  saw 
here — my  ward,  ho  used  to  call  her,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Indeed  !  Is  it  a  good  match  ?  Has 
she  fortune  ?" 

•'Xot  a  sliilling.  Neither  fortune  nor 
family." 

''  Then  you  arc  not  iileasedwith  the  con- 
nection ?" 

Sir  Within  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  said, 
"It  is  no  affair  of  mine.  His  father  vfill, 
perhaps,  not  like  it." 

''Ilowdid  it  come  about?  Where  did 
it  take  place  ?" 

"jSTothing — nothing  but  misery  before 
her  !  "  muttered  the  old  man,  unheeding 
his  question. 

"  Do  yon  think  he  will  treat  her  ill  ?" 

"  A  life  of  sorrow — of  sorrow  and  shame!  " 
murmured  he,  still  lower.  "  Poor  girl — 
jjoor,  unhappy  girl ! " 

Grenfcll  was  silent,  and  the  other,  after 
a  pause,  went  on  : — 

^'  Ilis  father  is  sure  to  be  displeased ;  he 
is  a  violent  man,  too,  and  one  can't  say  to 
what  lengths  temper  may  carry  him.  And 
all  this  will  fall  upon  her!''* 

"Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  know  him  well ! "  He  mused  for 
several  minutes,  and  then  said  to  himself  : 
"  I  could  not — I  could  not — not  for  worlds  !" 
And  then  aloud  :  "But I  could  leave  this — 
leave  the  castle,  and  let  them  come  here. 
How  she  loved  it  once  !  Oh,  if  you  knew 
how  happy  s^ie  was  here  ! "  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  lay  thus  a  con- 
siderable time. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  invite  them  here  ?  " 
asked  Grenfell,  at  last. 

"  You  can  write  it  for  me,"  said  he,  still 
pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought.  "You 
can  tell  him  that,  not  being  well — having 
some  difficulty  in  holding  a  joen — I  have 
begged  of  you  to  say  that  the  Castle  is  at 
their  disposal — that  I  mean  to  leave  this 
— Avhere  shall  I  say  for  ? — to  leave  this  for 
the  south  of  France  or  Italy." 


"  Are  you  equal  to  such  a  journey  ? 
Have  you  strength  for  it  ?  " 

"  Far  more  than  to  stay  here  and  meet 
her — them — meet  ihem,""  added  he,  almost 
peevishly.  "I  have  not  health  nor  spirits 
for  seeing  comi)any,  lind  of  course  people 
will  call,  and  tlierc  Avill  Ijc  dinners  and  re- 
ceptions—all, things  I  am  unfit  for.  Say 
til  is  for  me,  dear  Mr.  Grenfell,  and  tell 
Yates  that  I  mean  to  go  u])  to  town  to- 
morrow. " 

Grenfell  shook  his  head  to  imj)ly  dissent, 
but  the  other  resumed: — 

"If  you  knew  me  hotter,  sir,  you  would 
know  that  my  energy  never  failed  me  when 
I  called  upon  it.  1  have  been  tried  pretty 
sorely  one  or  twice  in  life,  andyetnodisiister 
has  found  mefaint-licartcd  !"  As  he  spoke 
a  gleam  of  pride  lighted  up  his  features,  and 
he  looked  all  that  he  thought  himself. 
"Will  you  take  this  key  qf  the  gem- 
room,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "and  in 
the  second  drawer  of  the  large  ebony 
cabinet  you  will  find  a  green  morocco- 
case  ;  it  has  my  mother's  name  on  it, 
Oliver  Trevor.  Do  me  the  favor  to  bring 
it  to  me.  This  Avas  a  wedding  present  some 
eighty  years  ago,  Mr.  Grenfcll,"  said  he, 
as  he  unclasped  the  casket  that  the  other 
placed  in  his  hands.  "  It  was  the  fashion 
of  those  days  to  set  gems  on  either,  side, 
and  here  you  have  emeralds,  and  here  are 
opals.  "Ladies  Avere  Avont  to  turn  their 
necklaces  in  the  course  of  an  entertain- 
ment ;  they  are  content  with  less  costly 
changes  now":  they  merely  change  their 
affections."  He  tried  to  smile,  but  his  lips 
trembled,  and  his  voice  all  but  failed  him. 

"It  is  very  magnificent!"  exclaimed 
Grenfcll,  Avho  was  truly  surprised  at  the 
splendor  of  the  jewels. 

"The  Margravine  of  Anhalt's  present 
to  .  my  mother,  sir  ! "  As  the  glow  of 
pride  the  recollection  imparted  to  his  face 
faded  aAvay,  a  sickly  pallor  succeeded,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  broken  and  difficult  utterance, 
he  said  :  "  Be  kind  enough  to  place  this  in 
an  envelope,  seal  it  with  my  arms,  and 
address  it,  '  Mrs.  A.  Ladarelle,  do  la  part 
de  W.   ir.'     That  Avill  be  quite  sufficient." 

"  They  are  splendid  stones  ! "  said  Gren- 
fell, Avho  seemed  never  to  weary  of  his  ad- 
miration. 

"  They  Avill  become  her,  sir,  and  she  Avill 
become  them  !  "  said  the  old  man,  with  an 
immense  effort  to  seem  calm  and  collcctod. 
"  I  belioA^e,"  said  he  at  last,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "I  am  OA-ertaxing  this  poor  strength 
of  mine.  Price  Avarned  me  to  be  careful. 
Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  dsk  you  to  leave 
me  to  my  OAvn  sorry  company  ?  You'll 
come  back   in    the  evening,    won't   you  ? 
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Thanks — my  best  thanks  I "  And  he 
smiled  his  most  gracious  smile,  and  made 
a  littic  familiar  gesture  with  his  hand  ;  and 
then  as  the  door  closed,  and  he  felt  that 
none  saw  him,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
pillow  and  sobbed — sol)bed  convulsively. 

Although  Grenfell  had  acceded  to  Sir 
Within's  request  to  write  the  invitation  to 
Ladarelle,  he  secretly  determined  that  he 
would  not  commit  himself  to  tb.e  step  with- 
out previously  ascertaining  if  the  marriage 
had  really  taken  place,  because,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  this  young  fellow  miist  never 
get  it  into  his  head  that  lie  has  deceived 
such  a  man  as  me.  He  therefore  ^rote  a 
short,  half -jocular  note,  addressed  to 
Ladarelle  at  his  club  in  town,  saying  that 
he  had  read  his  letter  to  Sir  Within,  and 
was  not  one-half  so  much  overcome  by  the 
tidings  as  his  respected  relative.  "  In  fact," 
said  he,  "  I  have  arrived  at  that  time  of 
life  in  which  men  believe  very  little  of 
what  they  hear,  and  attach  even  less  of  im- 
portance to  that  little.  At  all  events,  Sir 
AVithin  will  not  remain  here  ;  he  means  to 
go  abroad  at  once,  and  Dalradern  will  soon 
be  at  your  disposal,  either  to  pass  your 
honeymoon,  or  rejoice  over  your  bachelor 
freedom  in,  and  I  offer  myself  as  your 
guest  under  either  casualty."  "  The  an- 
swer will  show  me,"  miittered  he,  "what 
are  to  be  our  future  relations  towards  each 
other.  And  now  for  a  good  sleep,  as  befits 
a  man  with  an  easy  conscience." 
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It  was  six  weeks  after  the  events  in  which 
we  last  saw  Kate  Luttrell  that  she  was  suf- 
ficiently al)le  to  rise  from  her  sick-bed,  and 
sit  at  the  little  window  of  her  room.  She 
was  wan,  and  worn,  and  wasted,  her  eyes 
deep  sunken,  and  her  cheeks  hollow. 
Beautiful  was  she  still  in  all  the  delicate 
outline  of  her  features,  the  finely-rounded 
nostril  and  gracefully-turned  chin  almost 
gaining  by  the  absence  of  the  brilliant 
coloring  which  had  at  one  time,  in  a  meas- 
ure, absorbed  all  the  admiration  of  her 
loveliness.  Her  long  luxuriant  hair — 
spared  by  a  sort  of  pity  by  her  doctor,  who, 
in  his  despair  of  rescuing  her  from  her 
fever,  yielded  to  her  raving  entreaties  not 
to  cut  it  off — this  now  fell  in  wavy  masses 
over  hsr  neck  and  shoulders,  and  in  its 
golden  richness  rendering  her  ]xile  face  the 
semblance  of  marble.  Each  day  had  the 
doctor  revealed  to  her  some  detail  of  what 


had  hap])ened  during  her  illness  :  how  she 
had  been  "given  over,"  and  received  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church  ;  how,  after  this, 
one  who  called  himself  her  brother  hr.d 
arrived,  and  insisted  on  seeing  her  ;  hcAV 
he  came  with  the  man  named  O'Rorke  and 
the  i)riest  O'Rafferty,  and  remained  a  few- 
seconds  in  her  room,  and  left,  never  to  re- 
turn again  ;  indeed,  all  three  of  them  had 
left  the  town  within  an  hour  after  their 
visit. 

She  heard  all  tliis  in  mute  amazement, 
nor  even  was  she  certain  that  her  faculties 
yet  served  her  aright,  so  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible was  it  all.  Yet  she  rarely 
asked  a  question,  or  demanded  any  expla- 
nation, hearing  all  in  silence,  as  though 
hoping  that  v/ith  time  and  jDaticnce  her 
powers  of  mind  Vr^ould  enable  her  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  that  now  confronted 
and  defied  her. 

For  days  and  days  did  she  labor  to  re- 
member what  great  event  it  was  had  first 
led  her  to  this  tovv^n  of  Lifford,  the  very 
name  of  which  was  strange  to  her.  The 
same  dislike  to  ask  a  question  pursued  her 
here,  and  she  pondered  and  pondered  over 
the  knotty  point,  till  at  last,  of  a  sudden, 
just  as  though  the  light  broke  instantane- 
ously w\)o\\  her,  she  cried  out : — 

"I  remember  it  all  !  I  know  it  now! 
Has  the  trial  come  off'  ?  What  tidings  of 
my  grandfather  ? ''  The  poor  woman  to 
whom  this  was  addressed  imagined  it  was 
a  return  of  her  raving,  and  quietly  brought 
the  doctor  to  her  side.  "  Are  the  assizes 
over  ?  "  whispered  Kate  in  his  ear. 

"More  than  a  month  ago." 

"There  was  an  old  man — Malone.  Is 
he  tried  ?  " 

"  The  murder  case  ?     I  was  at  it."   . 

"  And  the  verdict  ?  " 

"  The  verdict  was  guilty,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  for  his  great  age,  and 
the  want  of  i:)renieditation  in  the  crime." 

"Well,  go  on.'-' 

"  The  judge  concurred,  and  he  will  not 
be  executed." 

"He  will  be  l)anished,  however — ban- 
ished for  life,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  faltering 
voice. 

"To  believe  himself,  he  asks  no  better. 
He  made  a  speech  of  nigh  an  hour  in  his 
defense,  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  at  the 
last  he  attempted  a  sort  of  justification  of 
what  he  had  done,  the  judge  would  not,  in 
all  probability,  have  charged  against  him  ; 
but  the  old  fellow  insisted  so  strongly  on 
tbe  point  that  a  poor  man  must  always 
look  to  himself  and  not  to  the  law  for 
justice,  that  he  destroyed  his  case." 

"  And  was  there  not  one  to  advise  him?  " 
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"  Ai)})arciitly  not  ;  <vnd  when  tlie  Chief 
Baron  nunied  a  lawyer  to  defend  him,  the 
old  fellow  refused  tlie  aid,  and  said  :  'The 
work  tliat's  done  for  nothing  is  worth  noth- 
ing.    I'll  just  speak  for  myself." 

*'And  this  other  man — O'Rorke,  I  mean 
— where  was  ho  ? — what  did  he  do  ?  " 

'•He  left  this  the  night  before  the  trial 
came  on,  with  that  }'oung  gentleman  that 
was  here." 

'•'Ah,  he  left  liim  !  Deserted  him  in  his 
last  need  !"  cried  she,  faintly,  but  with  an 
intense  agony  in  the  tone. 

'"Had  they  been  friends?"  asked  the 
doctor ;  but  she  never  heard  the  question, 
and  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her, 
motionless  and  silent. 

"  Were  you  there  througli  the  whole 
trial  ?"  asked  she,  at  last. 

"  No  ;  I  was  present  only  on  the  last  day, 
and  I  heard  his  speech." 

"  Tell  me  how  he  looked  ;  was  he  broken 
or  depressed  ?  " 

"  The  very  reverse.  It  would  liave  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  looked  cast  down  or 
in  grief.  It  was  too  bold  and  too  defiant  ho 
was,  and  this  grew  on  him  as  he  spoke,  till, 
towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  all  but 
said,  '  I  dare  you  to  find  me  guilty  ! ' " 

"  The  brave  old  man  ! "  muttered  she  be- 
low her  breath. 

"When  the  crowd  in  the  court  cheered 
him,  I  knew  what  would  happen.  No 
judge  in  the  land  could  have  said  a  word 
for  him  after  that." 

"  The  brave  old  man  ! "  muttered  she 
again. 

"  It  seemed  at  one  time  ho  was  going  to 
call  witnesses  to  character,  and  he  had  a 
list  of  them  in  his  hand,  but  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  and  said,  '  No,  my  lord, 
whatever  you're  going  to  do  with  nie  this 
day,  I'll  do  my  best  to  meet  it,  but  I  Avon't  J 
make  any  one  stand  up  here,  and  have  the 
shame  to  say  he  knows  a  man  that  the 
mere  turn  of  a  straw  might  send  to  the 
gallows." 

'•  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  cried  she,  wildly. 

"  He  did ;  and  he  looked  at  the  jury  all 
the  Avhile,  as  though  to  say,  '  Take  care 
what  you  do  ;  it's  a  man's  life  is  on  it ! ' " 

"Did  he  ever  mention  my  name  ?  Did 
he  ask  for  any  one  in  particular,  did  you 
hear  ?  "  asked  she,  faintly. 

"  No  ;  but  before  he  began  his  speech  he 
looked  all  over  the  court  for  full  five  min- 
utes or  more,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one, 
and  even  motioned  some  people  in  the 
gallery  to  stand  aside  that  he  might  see 
better,  and  then  he  drew  a  long  breath — 
either  disappointment  or  relief  ;  it  might 
be  either." 


I      "  How  could  they  have  the  heart  to  say 
guilty  ?"  said  she. 

''  There  was  no  other  word  to  say.  They 
v/ere  on  their  oaths,  and  so  the  judge  told 
them,  and  the  whole  country  was  looking 
at  them." 

"^  And  Avhere  is  he  now?"  asked  she, 
eagerly. 

"All  the  prisoners  for  transportation 
have  been  sent  on  to  Duldin.  They'll  not 
leave  the  country  before  s])ring." 

She  hid  her  head  between  her  hands,  and 
sat  for  a  long  time  without  speaking.  At 
last  she  raised  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping,  and  her  cheeks  furrov/ed. 

"Doctor,"  said  she,  plaintively,  "have  I 
strength  enough  to  go  to  him  ?  " 

Ho  shook  his  head  mournfully,  in  token 
of  dissent. 

"Am  I  too  ill?" 

"You  are  too  weak,  my  poor  child; 
you  liave  not  strength  for  such  a  jour- 
ney." 

"  But  I  have  great  courage,  doctor,  and 
I  can  bear  far  more  fatigue  than  you  would 
think." 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
but  earnest  voice,  "that  I  was  reared  in 
hardship,  brought  up  in  v/ant  and  cold 
and  misery.  Ay,  and  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten it  ! " 

He  smiled  ;  it  was  half  in  compassion, 
half  in  disbelief. 

"Do  you  know  me  ?»— do  you  know  who 
I  am  ?  "  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"  I  know  it  all,  my  poor  cliild — I  know 
it  all,"  said  he,  sadly. 

"Know  it  all  ?  What  does  your  phrase 
mean?     How  all  ?" 

He  arose,  but  she  grasped  his  hand  with 
both  hers,  and  held  him  fast. 

"  You  shall  not  leave  this  till  you  Iiave 
answered  me!"  cried  she.  "Is  it  not 
enough  that  I  am  sick  and  friendless  ? 
Why  should  you  add  the  torture  of  doubt 
to  such  misery  as  mine  ?  Tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you — I  entreat  of  you,  tell  me  what 
you  have  heard  of  me  ?  I  will  deny  nothing 
that  is  true  ! " 

He  pleaded  warmly  at  first  to  be  let  oil 
altogether,  and  then  to  be  allowed  further 
time — some  period  when  she  had  grown 
to  be  stronger  and  better  able  to  bear  what 
he  should  have  to  tell  her.  Her  entreaties 
only  became  more  urgent,  and  she  at  last 
evinced  such  excitement,  tliat,  in  terror 
lest  a  return  of  her  brain  fever  might  bo 
feared,  he  yielded,  promising  that  tlie  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  Avas  a  trust  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  break. 

There  is  no  need  that  the  reader  should 
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pass  tnrough  tli'^  sad  ordeal  of  Kate's  suf- 
fering, even  as  a  witness.  No  need  is 
there  that  her  sliame,  lior  sorrow>  her 
misery,  and,  last  of  all,  her  passionate  in- 
dignation, should  be  displayed  before  him  ; 
nor  that  he  should  see  her  as  she  sat  there 
Avrung  with  affliction  or  half  maddened 
Avith  rage.  Compressing  the  doctor's  story 
into  the  fewest  words,  it  was  tliis  : — 

''Kate  had  met  young  Ladarelle  at  Dal- 
radern  Castle,  wliere  a  passion  luxd  grown 
up  between  them.  Tlio  young  man,  heir 
to  a  vast  fortune,  and  sure  of  a  higli  posi- 
tion, did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of 
what  advantages  his  brilliant  station  con- 
ferred— won  her  alfections,  and  seduced 
her  with  the  promise  of  a  speedy  marriage. 
Wearied  out  at  the  unfuUfilment  of  this 
pledge,  she  had  fled  from  Dalradern,  and 
souglit  refuge  at  Ari;an,  intending  to  reveal 
all  to  her  uncle,  whose  pride  would  inevi- 
tably have  souglit  out  her  betrayer  and 
avenged  her  wrong,  when  she  yielded  to 
O'Rorke's  persuasion  to  meet  her  lover  at 
Westport,  where,  as  he  assured  her,  every 
preparation  for  their  marriage  had  been 
arranged.  Thus  induced,  she  had  quitted 
her  uncle's  house,  and  met  Ladarelle.  A 
mock  marriage,  performed  by  a  degraded 
priest,  had  united  them,  and  they  were 
about  to  set  out  for  the  continent,  when 
she  was  struck  down  by  brain  fever.  The 
fear  of  being  recognized,  as  the  town  was 
then  filling  for  the  assizes,  determined 
Ladarelle  and  his  friend  to  take  their  de- 
parture. There  was  deposited  witli  the 
doctor  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  every 
charge  of  lier  illness,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  keep  all  secret,  and  induce  her,  if 
she  recovered,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where, 
at  a  given  address,  she  would  be  welcomed 
and  well  received." 

This  was  the  sulistance  of  a  narrative 
that  took  long  in  the  telling,  not  alone  for 
the  number  of  incidents  it  recorded,  but 
that,  as  he  j)rocceded,  the  unlucky  doctors' 
difficulties  increased  as  some  point  of  un- 
usual delicacy  -would  intervene,  or  some 
revelation  would  be  required,  which,  in  the 
presence  of  the  principal  actor  in  it,  be- 
came a  matter  of  no  small  embarras  ;ment 
to  relate. 

"  And  how  much  of  all  this,  sir,  do  you 
believe?"  said  she,  calmly,  as  he  con- 
cluded. 

He  v.'as  silent,  for  the  question  impugned 
m(/re  than  his  credulity,  and  he  hesitated 
what  to  ansAver. 

'"  I  ask"you,  sir,  how  much  of  this  story 
do  you  believe  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  color  to  part  of  it."  said  he 
diffidently. 


"And  what  part  ?" 

"  The  part  which  refers  to  the  marriage 
here." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 
'  "  When  you  lay  on  that  bed  yonder,  witli 
fixed  eyes,  motionless,  unconscious,  and,  as 
all  believed,  dying,  a  priest  muttered  some 
:  words  over  you,  and  placed  your  hand  in 
I  that  of  this  young  man  I  spoke  of.  The 
woman  of  the  house  saw  this  through  the 
I  keyhole  of  the  door  ;  she  saw  a  ring  pro- 
duced, too,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  priest  laughingly  said,  'It's  just  as 
good  without  the  ring  ; '  and,  after  they 
had  gone,  the  woman  picked  it  up  beneath 
the  bed,  and  has  it  now.  She  saw  them, 
besides,  when  they  came  downstairs,  sit 
down  at  a  table  and  draw  up  a  paper,  to 
which  the  priest  ordered  her  to  be  a  wit- 
ness by  her  mark,  as  she  cannot  v/rite  ; 
and  this  paper  she  believes  to  have  had 
some  reference  to  the  scene  she  saw  above. 
All  this  I  believe,  for  she  who  told  it  to  me 
is  truthful  and  honest." 

Kate  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead 
like  one  trying  to  clear  Iier  faculties  for 
better  reflection,  and  then  said  :  "  But  this 
is  no  marriage  ! " 

"  Certainly  not ;  nor  could  it  have  been 
had  recourse  to,  to  quiet  scruples  of  yours, 
since  you  were  unconscious  of  all  that  went 
on." 

'•And  Avitli  what  object,  then,  was  it 
done  ?  " 

This  was  what  he  could  not  ansv/er,  and 
he  sat  silent  and  thoughtful ;  at  last  he 
said,  "  Were  you  not  at  this  castle  in  Wales 
I  spoke  of  ?  " 

'•'Yes.'.' 

"Andleft  it  for  Arran?" 

"Yes,"  said  she  again,  "that  also  is 
true  ;  and  I  left  it  to  come  and  see  that  old 
man  whose  trial  you  witnessed.  He  M-as 
my  grandfather." 

"  Your  grandfather  !  Surely  I  am  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Luttrell  of  Arran  ?" 

She  nodded,  and,  after  a  moment,  said  : 
"That  old  man  was  my  mother's  father, 
and  I  journeyed  here  for  no  other  end  than 
to  see  him  and  comfort  him.  Of  all  these 
schemes  and  plots  I  know  nothing,  nor  have 
I  the  strength  now  to  attempt  to  think  of 
them.  Which  of  us  will  you  believe,  sir — 
them  or  me  ?  " 

"I  believe  you — every  word  you  have 
told  me."  said  he  ;  "'  but  can  you  forgive 
me  for  the  tale  I  have  told  you  ?" 

"  Enough,  now,  that  you  do  not  believe 
it.  And  yet  what  can  it  matter  to  me  how 
I  am  thought  of  ?  The  opinion  of  the 
world  is  only  of  moment  to  those  who  haAC 
friends.     /  have  not  one  ! " 
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Ho  did  liis  best  to  comfort  and  to  cheer 
her ;  he  said  all  those  kind  things  which 
even  the  humblest  of  his  walk  know  how 
to  pour  into  the  ear  of  affliction,  and  he 
urged  her  to  go  back  at  once  to  Arran — to 
her  uncle. 

The  counsel  came  well  timed,  and  she 
caught  at  it  eagerly.  "  ]My  wretchedness 
will  plead  for  mc  ii"  I  cannot  speak  for  my- 
gelf,"  said  she,  half  aloud  ;  and  now  all  her 
thoughts  were  how  to  reach  Westport,  and 
take  boat  for  the  island.  The  doctor  vol- 
unteered to  see  her  so  far  on  her  journey, 
and  they  set  out  the  same  evening. 

Arrived  at  Westport,  tired  and  fatigued 
as  she  was,  she  would  not  stay  to  rest,  but 
eml)arked  at  once.  The  night  was  a  bright 
and  pleasant  one.,  with  a  light  land  breeze, 
and,  as  she  stepped  into  the  boat,  she  said, 
"  The  sea  has  given  me  the  feeling  of 
health  again.  I  begin  to  hope  I  shall 
live  to  see  you  and  tha^ik  you  for  all  your 
friendship.  Good-bye."  And  as  she  spoke, 
the  craft  was  away,  and  she  saw  no  more. 

The  poor  suffering  frame  was  so  over- 
come by  fatigue,  that  they  were  already  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Arran  before  she 
awoke.  When  she  did  so,  her  sensations 
were  so  confused  that  she  was  almost 
afraid  to  speak  or  question  the  boatmen, 
lest  her  v/ords  should  seem  wild  and  un- 
connected. 

"Are  you  coming  back  with  us,  miss  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  men  as  she  stepped  on 
shore, 

"No — yes — I  believe  not;  it  may  be- 
but  I  hope  not,'"  said  she,  in  a  broken  accent. 

"  Are  we  to  wait  for  you  ?  "  repeated  he. 

"I  cannot  s;iy.  ISTo,  no — this  is  my 
home. " 

"A  dreary  home  it  is,  then!"  said  the 
man,  turning  away ;  and  the  words  fell 
heavily  on  her  heart,  and  she  sat  down  on 
a  stone,  and  gazed  at  -the  wild  bleak  moun- 
tain, and  the  little  group  of  stunted  trees 
amidst  which  the  Abbey  stood  ;  and  truly 
had  he  called  it  a  dreary  home. 

The  dawn  was  Just  breaking  as  she 
reached  the  door,  and  ere  she  had  time  to 
knock,  Molly  savv^  her  from  her  window, 
and  rushed  out  to  meet  her  and  Avelcome 
her  home.  Almost  hysterical  with  Joy  and 
grief  together,  the  poor  creature  clung  to 
her  wildly.  "It's  in  time  you're  come, 
darlin',''  she  cried,  amidst  her  sobs  ;  "he's 
going  fast,  sleeping  away  like  a  child,  but 
asking  for  you  every  time  he  wakes  up,  and 
we  have  to  tell  him  that  you  were  tired, 
and  were  gone  to  lie  down,  and  then  he 
matters  some  v'ords  and  goes  off  again." 

It  needed  but  this  sorrovv',  Kate  thought, 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  misery  ;  and 


she  tottered  into  the  little  room  and  sal 
down  without  uttering  a  word,  while  the 
woman  went  on  with  the  story  of  her  mas- 
ter's illness. 

"  A  mere  cold  at  first,  brought  on  by 
going  down  to  the  point  of  rocks  at  day- 
break to  watch  the  bodts.  He  thought  he'd 
see  you  coming  back.  At  last,  when  he  was 
so  ill  that  ho  couldn't  leave  the  house,  he 
said  that  the  man  that  ])rought  him  the 
first  news  you  were  coming,  he'd  give  him 
hothouse  and  garden  rent-free  for  his  life, 
and  it  didn't  need  that  same  to  make  us  long 
to  see  you  !  Then  came  the  fever,  and  for  a 
while  he  forgot  ever}i;hing,  but  he  talked 
av/ay  about  poor  ]\Iaster  Harry,  and  what 
a  differ  we'll  feel  when  he  was  the  master, 
raving,  raving  on,  and  never  ceasing.  Af- 
ter that  he  came  back  to  his  senses,  and 
began  to  ask  where  you  were,  and  A\hy  you 
didn't  sit  with  him.  There  he  is  now  ! 
Hear  that !  that's  your  name  he's  trying  to 
say.     Come  to  him  while  it's  time." 

Kate  arose.  She  never  s])oke,  but  fol- 
lowed the  woman  through  the  passage,  and 
entered  the  little  Ijedroom,  Avhere  a  faint 
lamp  blended  its  light  with  the  breaking 
day. 

The  sick  man's  eager  eye  savv-  her  as  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  in  a  vague,  dis- 
cordant voice  he  cried  out,  "I  knew  you'd 
come  to  me.  Sit  here — sit  down  here  and 
hold  my  hand.  Such  stories  as  they  told 
me  ! "  muttered  he,  as  he  caught  her  hand 
in  his  grasp.  "  They  can't  make  that  drink 
for  me,  Kate,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  whining 
voice. 

"I'll  make  it,  dearest  uncle.  I'll  be 
your  nurse  now,"  said  she,  stooping  and 
kissing  his  forehead. 

"  No,  no  ;  I'll  not  let  you  leave  me  again. 
You  must  sit  there  and  speak  to  me.  AVhen 
you  go  away,  I  feel  as  if  you  had  gone  for 
weeks. " 

"  My  dear,  dear  uncle  ! " 

"Strange!  how  strange!"  whispered 
he.  "  I  knew  well  you  were  there — there, 
in  that  room  yonder,  jisleep,  but  my  thoughts 
would  wander  away  till  I  came  to  think  you 
had  left  me — deserted  me  !  Don't  cry, 
darling.  I  felt  that  tear  ;  it  fell  on  my 
check.  I  do  believe,"  cried  he,  aloud, 
"they  wished  me  to  tliink  I  was  deserted — 
a  Luttrell  of  Arran  dying  v.'ithout  a  friend 
or  a  kinsman  to  close  his  eves.  And  the 
last  Luttrell,  too  !  The  haughty  Luttrells, 
they  called  us  once  !  Look  around  you, 
girl,  at  this  misery,  this  want,  this  destitu- 
tion !  Are  these  the  signs  that  show  Avealth 
and  power  ?  And  it  is  all  that  is  left  to  us  ! 
All  ! " 

"  My  own  dear  uncle,  if  you   but    get 
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well,  and  be  yor.r.xlf  onco  mere,  it  is  ciiovigh 
of  wealth  for  \\s." 

'^Are  we  alone,  Kate  ?  ''  asked  lie, 
stealthily. 

^'  iSTo,  sir  :  ])oor  Molly  is  here." 

"  Tell  lK>r  to  go.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.  Look  in  that  top  drawer  for  a 
paper  tied  with  a  string.  No,  not  that — 
that  is  a  direction  for  my  funeral ;  the 
other — yes,  you  have  it  now — is  my  will. 
Arr;;n  will  be  yours,  Kate.  You  Avill  love 
it  through  all  its  barrenness,  and  never 
part  with  it.     Promi.^e  me  that." 

She  muttered  somethijig  through  her 
sobs. 

••'  Be  kind  to  tliese  poor  j^eople.  I  have 
never  been  to  them  as  I  ought,  but  I  ])rought 
them  a  broken  heart  as  well  as  a  broken 
fortune.  And  wherever  you  live,  come 
back  sometimes  to  see  tliese  old  rocks,  and 
sit  in  that  old  chair ;  for,  solitary  as  it  all 
is,  it  would  grieve  me  lutterly  if  I  thought 
it  were  to  be  deserted  !  " 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 

"  If  those  on  the  mainland  should  try  to 
encroach — if  they  should  come  upon  your 
fishing-grounds,  girl — defend  your  rights. 
"We  have  had  these  royalties  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  Be  firm,  be  bold  !  " 
He  muttered  on  for  some  moments,  and 
the  last  words  his  lips  uttered  were,  "  A 
Luttrell  of  Arran  ! "  His  eyes  closed  as  he 
said  it,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hand.  Kate  thought  it  was  sleep,  but  it  was 
the  last  sleep  of  all. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


SIR   WITmx   ABROAD. 


Sir  Withix,  accompanied  by  Grenfell, 
vdio  was  now  become  an  "indispensable" 
to  him,  left  Dalradern  for  the  continent. 
The  old  man  neither  knew  nor  cared  what 
direction  he  should  take.  The  conscious- 
ness that  any  avowal  of  lifs  love  for  Kate 
would  but  expose  him  to  bitter  raillery  and 
ridicule  debarred  him  from  all  the  sym- 
pathy he  so  much  needed.  Such  a  passion 
at  his  age  was  exactly  one  of  those  follies 
that  all  concur  to  laugh  at,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  class  that  this  old  man  per- 
tained to,  these  dowagers  of  the  world  of 
statecraft,  that  ridicule  13  most  powerful. 
The  man  who  deems  a  witty  mot  a  triumph 
is  just  as  ready  to  accept  a  severe  epigram 
as  a  death-wound. 

One  v/ould  not  have  believed  liow  a  few 
days  of  sorrov^^  could  have  aged  him.  It 
was  not  alone  that  a  stern  melancholy  sat 


on  his  features,  but  tliaf  even  his  erect 
carriage  and  firm  step  had  left  him,  and  he 
walked  now  witli  bent-down  head  feebly 
and  uncertainly.  Arrived  at  Paris,  Grenf ell 
endeavored  to  interest  liim  by  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  that  marvelous  "capital.  He 
induced  him  to  dine  at  the  "'  Roclier,"  and 
to  drive  in  the  Bois  ;  he  narrated  all  the 
passing  gossip  of  the  day ;  told  him  the 
scandals  in  vogue,  and  showed  him  the 
actors  in  them  as  they  drove  by  on  the 
Boulevards  ;  but  it  ceemed  as  though  all 
the  world  of  these  vanities  had  closed  for 
him,  and  he  neither  smiled  nor  vouchsafed 
a  word  as  he  listened. 

Only  once  did  he  betray  the  tlighlcst 
animation  of  voice  or  manner  ;  it  vras  when 
Grenfell  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  carriage 
one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  time.  The 
old  ma7i  looked  fixedly  for  an  instant  at 
her,  and  then,  turning  away  liis  head, 
muttered,  "  She  ,is  infinitely  more  beanti- 
fuh" 

Paris  ho  soon  discovered  to  be  too  noisy 
and  too  bustling.  For  Sv.'itzerland,  the 
season  was  already  late,  and  tlie  climate 
was  severe.  Spain  or  Italy  remained,  and 
he  was  yet  hesitating  which  to  take,  when 
Grenfell  mentioned  that  he  saw  ]\Ir.  M 'Kin- 
lay's  name  amongst  tire  arrivals  at  the 
hotel,  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  tliat  he  was 
on  his  way  out  to  Italy  to  see  Vyner,  and 
was  to  leave  Pasris  that  night. 

''I  think  I  should  like  to  see  Yyner  too  ; 
that  is,  if  he  v/oiikl  receive  mc,"  said  Sir 
Within,  feebly.  "  Could  you  manage  to 
catch  tills  Mr.  Ml^inlay  ?" 

"  Shall  vv'C  have  him  to  dinner  to-day  ?  " 

"  ISTo  ;  I  think  not.    I'm  not  equal  to  it." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  tiy.  Hc'a  not  a 
person  to  make  much  ceremony  with.  If 
he  bores  you,  pretend  indisposition,  and 
leave  him." 

The  old  man  smiled — a  strange,  dubious 
sort  of  smile  it  v,^as  ;  perhaps  it  amused 
him  to  receive  a  lesson  in  social  craft  or 
address  from  "a  Mr.  George  Grenfell." 
At  all  events,  Grenfell  read  tlie  smile  as  a 
partial  concurrence  vvith  his  suggestion, 
and  went  on  : — 

''M'Kinlay  would  be  flattered  by  the 
invitation  ;  and,  if  you  should  want  him  in 
any  other  way,  he  v/ill  be  all  tlie  more 
tractable. 

"  That  is  certainly  something,"  replied 
he,  musing. 

''Not  to  say,"  added  Grenfell,  laughing, 
"  that  we  run  no  great  risk  in  being  tired 
of  him,  since  the  mail  leaves  at  ten,  and 
he'll  scarcely  remain  after  nine  !  " 

"  That  is  also  something,"  said  Sir 
Within  a"-ain. 
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"  Here  goes,  then,  for  a  notj  ;  or  stay, 
Til  just  see  if  he  be  in.  the  house.  We 
shall  say  six  o'clock  dinner,  and  alone  ; 
these  men  ablior  the  idea  of  dressing,  if 
tiiey  can  liclp  it." 

Sir  "Within  merely  raised  his  eyebrows, 
half  pitifully,  that  there  were  sucli  people; 
and  Grenfcll  hastened  away  on  his  mission. 
He  was  back  in  a  moment.  '*  Just  caught 
iiira  getting  into  a  cab  ;  he'll  be  delighted 
— he  ivas  dolighted  when  I  gave  him  3'our 
message.  He  goes  off  to-night,  as  the 
waiter  said,  and  apparently  full  of  impor- 
tant news.  Yyner,  it  would  seem,  has 
come  all  riglit.  "  All  ho  told  me  was,  '  Sir 
Gcrvais  v,-ill  bo  on  his  legs  again  ; ' 
we'll  have  it  all  after  dinner." 

Sir  Within  heard  the  tidings  with 
less  interest  than  Grcnfell  looked  for. 
smiled  benignly,  indeed  ;  he  muttered 
something  about  being  "charmed  to  hear 
it ;  "  and  then  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  and  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  the  light.  How 
heartless  and  imfeeling  did  it  seem  to  him 
to  have  so  mucli  compassion  for  loss  of  mere 
fortune,  and  not  one  word  of  sympathy  for 
a  broken  and  bereaved  heart  !  "What  a 
world  it  was  1  "What  a  world  of  perverted 
feeling  and  misapplied  generosity  ! 

Grenfell  said  something  about  the  epi- 
curism of  the  lawyer  class,  and  went  off  to 
give  special  directions  about  the  dinner  ; 
and  th3  old  man  dozed,  'and  woke,  and 
wandered  on  in  thought  over  the  past,  and 
dozed  again,  till  his  servant  came  to  apprise 
him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  was  to  encounter 
tlie  presence  of  a  stranger,  after  some 
months  of  seclusion,  and  he  shrank  from 
the  effort,  and  would  have  retreated  alto- 
gether if  he  could  only  have  found  a  pre- 
text. Conventionalities  are,  however,  the 
tyrants  of  sueh  men  as  himself,  and  the 
bare  idea  of  anything  unseemly  in  polite- 
ness was  unendurable.  He  suffered  his 
valet,  therefore,  to  restore  him  to  something 
of  his  former  appearance.  His  eyebrows 
were  newly  tinted  and  well  arched  ;  his 
furrowed  cheeks  were  skillfully  smoothed 
over  and  suffased  with  a  soft,  permanent 
blush  ;  and  his  whiskers  were  ingeniously 
brought  into  keeping  Avith  the  vigorous 
darkness  of  his  raven  wig,  imparting  to 
him  altogether  a  sort  of  surcharged  vitality, 
that,  to  an  acute  observer,  might  have  im- 
parted a  sense  little  short  of  horror.  The 
very  brilliants  of  his  rings  caught  a  twink- 
ling luster  from  his  tremulous  hands,  as 
though  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the 
contrast  between  splendor  and  decay. 

Nor  was  his  manner  less  unreal  than  his 
appearance.     With  his  darkened  eyebrows 


and  his  diamond  studs  ho  had  put  on  his  old 
tone  of  soft  insinuation,  and  all  that  avus 
natural  in  the  man  was  merged  in*  the 
crafty  devices  of  tlie  minister.  Ko  wonder 
was  it  M'Kinlay  was  charmed  Avith  a  tone 
and  address  that  had  done  service  in  ccurtr. 
Sir  Within  thus  "warmed  to  his  work," 
and  actually  at  last  began  to  feel  pleasure  in 
the  success  he  had  achieved;  and  even  Gren- 
fell, long  trained  to  tlie  habits  of  the  world, 
was  astonished  at  conversational  rcscurecs 
for  Avhich  he  had  never  given  him  credit. 

Thus  happily  did  the  dinner  proceed  ; 
and  when  the  servants  retired,  M'Kinlay 
had  arrived  at  that  point  of  beatitude  in 
Avhich  he  regarded  the  company  as  some- 
thing superlatively  high,  and  himself  fully 
worthy  of  it. 

"  You  are  on  your  way  to  my  old  friend 
V}Tier,  I  think  ?  "  said  Sir  AVithin,  with  a 
heartiness  that  ignored  all  estrangement 
between  them. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  on  a  pleasanter  mission,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  than  when  I  last  traveled 
the  same  road." 

"  He  is  all  right  again,  I  hear,"  said 
Grenfcll,  who  meant,  by  an  abrupt  declara- 
tion, to  disarm  all  the  conventional  reserve 
of  the  lawyer. 

"  Well,  that  would  be  saying  too  much, 
perhaps — too  much  ;  but  I  hope,  Mr.  Gren- 
fell, he  is  on  the  v/ay  to  it." 

"  With  M'Kinlay  for  his  pilot,  he'll  make 
the  harbor,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever," 
said  Sir  Within,  smiling  graciously. 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  my  best,  sir,"  said 
the  other,  bowing.  "Not  alone  because  it 
is  my  duty,  but  that  Sir  Gervais  has  been 
good  enough  to  regard  me,  for  many  years 
back,  in  the  light  of  his  friend  as  well  as 
his  laAV}'er." 

"Of  that  I  am  well  aware,"'  said  Sir 
Witliin,  lifting  his  glass  and  appearing  to 
be  quietly  joledging  Mr.  M'Kinlay  to  him- 
self as  a  toast. 

"  Has  the  scoundrel  vdio  ran  away  with 
[  his  securities  been  caught  ?  "  asked  Gren- 
fell, impatiently. 

!      "  No,  sir  ;  he  is  beyond  being  caught — 

he   is  dead."      After   a  pause,  Avhich   Sir 

1  Yfithin  and  Grenfell  saw  all  the  importance 

I  of  not  breaking,  but  leaving  to  M'Kinlay 

''  the  task  of  continuing  his  narrative,  that 

gentleman  went  on  :  "  It  is  quite  a  romance 

— positively  a  romance  in  real  life.     I'm 

afraid,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch,  "^I 

shall  not  have  time  to  tell  you  the  story  in 

all  its  details.      I    must  start  by  the  ten- 

;  twenty  train  for  Lyons. '' 

I      ""\Ve  are  only  a  few  minutes  after  eight 

nov^^,"   said  Grenfell.      "Let  us  hear  the 

story." 
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"Even  iu  outline,''  chimed  in  Sir 
Within,  blandly.  "  Pray  help  yourself  to 
the  wine — it  is  beside  you." 

"I  can  give  you  but  a  sketch — a  mere 
sketch,  sir.  It  Avould  seem,  sir,  that  ever 
nincc  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  a 
Frencli  company  has  been  engaged  in  tlie 
supply  of  munitions  of  Vfar  to  tlie  Arabs, 
vjivl  to  this  end  had  established  agents  at 
Tript)li,  Tunis,  and  Morocco,  vvho  were 
thus  enabled  to  transport  these  supplies 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  director 
of  this  company  was  La  Harpc,  the  Parisian 
banker,  with  whom  Sir  Gcrvais  ])ecamc  ac- 
quainted through  Mr.  Gennet,  himself  tlie 
owner  of  several  shares  in  the  undertaking." 

Grenfell  sighed  wearily  at  the  long- 
windedness  which  he  saw  awaited  them  ; 
but  Sir  Within  looked  intensely  interested, 
and  M'Kinlay  went  on,  and,  with  a  pro- 
lixity that  I  have  na  desire  to  imitate,  en- 
tered upon  the  nature  of  this  company,  its 
operations,  and  its  gains.  With  a  pains- 
taking minuteness  lie  described  the  false 
trade-marks  used  to  prevent  discovery,  and 
how  the  weapons,  which  V\^ere  forged  in 
France,  bore  the  stamjo  of  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham. 

"  Giving  '  la  perftd.e '  Albion  all  the 
credit  of  the  treachery,"  said  Sir  Within, 
smiling. 

''Precisely,  sir,"  said  M'Kinlay,  de- 
ligiited  at  the  attention  so  graciously 
vouchsafed  him.  "I  see  you  understand 
it  all.  Indeed,  I  may  remark  here,  that  a 
very  sharp  interchange  of  notes  took  place 
between  the  two  governments  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  French  alleging,  and  with'  ap- 
parent reason " 

"  Get  on,  in  Heaven's  name,  to  v^hat 
concerns  V3mer,"  cried  Grenfell,  "for  it 
only  wants  a  quarter  to  nine,  othemvise 
you'll  have  to  leave  us  without  the  catas- 
trophe." 

'•'I  obey,  sir,"  said  M'Kinlay,  vath  a 
certain  irritation  of  voice  at  the  same  time. 
"  I  must  observe,  you  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  fill  up  for  yourselves  the  gaps  you 
insist  on  my  passing  over.  Mr.  Gennet, 
then,  for  it  is  of  him  you  v/isli  me  to  speak, 
very  soon  perceiving  that  Sir  Gervais 
Vyner  was  not  a  man  to  be  drawn  into 
such  an  illicit  traffic,  assumed  to  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  others 
most  valuable  concessions  to  mines  of 
various  kinds,  and,  by  specimens  of  ore, 
reports  of  scientific  mineralogists,  and  such 
like,  imposed  on  him  so  far  as  to  induce 
him  to  enter  largely  into  the  speculation, 
not  ;it  all  aware  tliat  every  shilling  he  ad- 
vanced was  directed  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  La  Harpe  and  Company.     It  v/as  not  a 


very  difficult  task  for  an  accomplished 
swindler  like  Gennet  to  show  that  the 
mines,  which  had  no  existence,  Had  jiroved 
a  failure.  Indeed,  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  enterprise  was  so  plausibly  described, 
and  the  affairs  were  wound  up  with  such 
apparent  fairness,  that  it  Av^as  no  wonder  if 
poor  Sir  Gcrvais  actually  pitied  Gennet, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  beg*^  he  might  not  be 
molested.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  a  letter 
in  my  desk  that  says " 

"Nine  o'clock!"  solemnly  ejaculated 
Grenfell,  as  the  hour  rang  out  from  a 
neighboring  steeple. 

"  I  hear  it,  sir,  and  regret  much  that 
my  time  should  be  so  limited;  but  to 
resume :  So  soon  as  Gennet  had  established 
the  fact  of  the  mock  bankruptcy,  he  fled 
from  Europe,  and  it  was  believed  took 
refuge  in  America,  Avhere  he '  had  lived 
many  years  as  j^ai'ti^ei"  in  a  mercantile 
house — the  firm  of  Rcay,  Pate,  and 
Brothers,  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York, 
large  ship-owners,  and  importers  on  their 
own  account.  I  feel  I  am  prolix,  Mr.  Gren- 
fell, even  without  the  admonition  of  that 
painful  sigh.  But  really,  gentlemen,  I  am 
merely  selecting  the  salients  points  of  a 
very  complicated  incident,  and  not  entering 
upon  any  but  the  strictly  essential  details." 

Sir  Within  assured  him  he  felt  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  discretion, 
and  he  resumed: — 

'*'  There  chanced  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
that  firm  a  merchant  cajitain  named  Dodge, 
a  man  of  a  remarkable  energy  of  character 
and  great  daring;  and  here  I  may  mention, 
as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  I  once 
happened  by  a  singular  coincidence  to 
meet  with  this  man,  and  be  his  felloAv- 
traveler,  under  no  common  circum- 
stances. " 

"  I  believe  I  can  recall  them,"  said  Sir 
Within.  "  I  v/as  the  guest  of  my  friend 
Sir  Gervais  on  the  night  you  told  a  very 
remarkable  story,  in  which  this  man's 
name  occurred.  The  name  was  a  strange 
one,  and  it  held  a  place  in  my  memory.  If 
I  mistake  not,  you  crossed  over  to  the  Arran 
Islands  in  his  company?" 

"  I  am  much  flattered  to  find.  Sir  Within, 
that  you  rememembcr  the  incident,  though 
I  sec  how  trying  it  proves  to  Mr.  Grenfell's 
patience." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  if  you  will  only 
consent  to  start  by  the  morning's  train 
instead  of  to-night's.  Do  that  and  you 
will  find  you  never  had  a  more  patient  nor 
more  interested  listener." 

"  Perfectly  im])ossible,  sir.  I  have  timed 
the  whole  journey  by  Bradshavv%  and  to 
catch  the  mail-boat — the  Queen  Hortensc — 
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at  Mfirscillos,  on  Satiirday,  I  must  arrive 
by  the  early  train,  and  there  is  tlie  lialf- 
hour  now  chiming.  I  trust  Sir  Within 
Wardle  will  forgive  my  abrupt  leave-taking. 
One  more  glass  of  this  excellent  claret,  and 
I  am  off.'' 

"  Pray  give  my  very  kindest  regards  to 
Sir  Gervais,  and  my  most  respectful  homage 
to  the  ladies.  Though  I  am  not  permitted 
to  learn  how  the  good  fortune  came,  let  me, 
I  beg,  bo  associated  with  every  congratula- 
tion the  event  inspires.''  And  with  this 
Frenchified  expression  of  his  satisfaction, 
the  old  diplomatist  drew  himself  up  like 
one  who  felt  that  he  stood  once  more  on 
his  native  heath. 

So  wrapt  up  was  lie,  indeed,  in  this 
revival  of  an  old  part  he  had  so  long  played 
with  success,  that  he  never  noticed  how 
Grenfell  had  left  the  room  along  with 
M'Kinlay,  and  he  sat  gazing  at  the  fire  and 
thinking  over  bygones.  Nor  was  he  aware 
how  time  flitted  past,  when  Grenfell  returned 
and  took  his  place  opposite  him. 

"  I  was  determined  to  have  all  I  could 
get  out  of  him,"  said  Grenfell.  "  I  jumped 
into  the  cab  with  him,  and  went  to  the 
railroad  station.  What  between  his  dreaiy 
tiresomeness  and  the  street  noises  as  we 
rattled  along,  I  gained  very  little;  but  this 
much  I  have  learned:  That  the  man  Gennet, 
who  had  once,  as  the  lawyers  call  it, 
'compassed'  the  life  of  Dodge,  by  sending 
him  to  sea  in  a  rotten  vessel,  immensely 
insured,  and  predestined  to  shipwreck,  was 
recognized  by  this  same  skipper  in  the 
street  of  Tripoli.  Dodge,  it  seems,  had 
just  been  landed,  with  one  other  survivor 
of  his  crew,  having  blown  up  his  vessel  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  some 
Rilf  pirates,  and  after  nnheard-of  peril 
and  sufferings  was  picked  vq)  at  sea 
with  his  companion,  both  badly  wounded 
by  the  explosion,  though  they  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  sea  before  the  vessel 
blew  up.  All  I  could  do  would  not  hurry 
M'Kinlay  over  this  part  of  the  story,  which 
I  believe  he  imagined  he  told  effectively, 
and  I  had  only  got  him  to  Tripoli  as.  we 
drove  into  the  yard  of  the  station.  Wliile 
higgling  with  the  cabman  and  the  j^orters, 
he  stammered  out  something  about  Dodge 
standing  at  his  Consul's  door  as  Gennet 
rode  past  with  a  large  suite  of  Arab 
followers;  that  the  skipper  sprang  ujoon 
him  like  a  tiger  and  tore  him  from  his 
horse.  A  dreadful  struggle  must  have 
ensued,  for  Gennet  died  of  his  wounds 
that  night,  and  Dodge  was  nearly  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  guard,  his  life  being  saved  l)y 
the  desperate  bravery  of  his  friend,  who 
was  at  last  resciied  by  the  members  of  the 


Consulate.  The  bell  rang  as  we  arrived  at 
this  critical  moment,  but  I  followed  him 
to  his  compartment,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
being  carried  off',  sat  down  beside  him. 
The  miserable  proser  wanted  to  involve  me 
in  an  account  of  the  crimiiial  law  of  Ti-ipoli 
when  any  one  h.olding  office  under. the  Bey 
should  have  been  the  victim  of  attack,  but 
I  swore  I  knew  it  ])erfectly,  and  aske4  what 
about  Gennet?  lie  then  began  to  narrate 
how  the  French  Consul,  having  intervened 
to  defend  the  interests  of  his  countryman, 
discovered  the  Avhole  plot  against  France, 
found  all  the  details  of  the  imrehase  of  war 
materials,  bills  of  lading,  and  such  like; 
and,  besides  these,  masses  of  Vyner's 
acceptances  which  had  never  '  been 
negotiated.  Another — the  last — bell  now 
rang  out,  and  as  I  sprang  from  my 
seat  he  leaned  out  of  the  widow,  and 
said:  'Dodge,  it  is  thought,  will  recover; 
his  friend  is  now  with  Sir  Gervais,  at 
Chiavari,  and  turns  out  to  be  Luttrell,  the 

young    fellow    whom   we   picked   up ' 

When,  where,  or  how,  I  cannot  say,  for 
the  train  now  moved  on,  and  the  tiresome 
old  dog  was  carried  off  at  a  very  different 
pace  from  that  of  his  narrative." 

Sir  Within  listened  with  all  the  sem- 
blance of  interest  and  attention.  Once  or 
twice  he  interjected  an  "x4h  !"  or,  "How 
strange  !."  But  it  is  only  truthful  to  own 
that  he  paid  very  little  real  attention  to  the 
story,  and  could  not  well  have  said  at  the 
end  whether  Dodge  was  not  the  villain  of 
tlie  piece,  and  young  Luttrell  his  guilty  ac- 
complice. 

Very  grateful  was  he,  however,  v\  hen  it 
ended,  and  when  Grenfell  said,  "I suppose 
Vyner  has  had  enough  of  speculation  now 
to  last  his  lifetime. " 

"I  trust  so  sincerely,"  said  Sir  Within, 
with  a  smile. 

"  It  is  such  rank  folly  for  a  man  to  ad- 
venture into  a  career  cf  Avhich  he  knows 
nothing,  and  take  up  as  his  associates  a  set 
of  men  totally  unlike  any  he  has  ever  lived 
with." 

"I  perfectly  "agree  vfitli  you,"  said  the 
other,  vdtli  an  urbane  bov,'.  "You  have 
admirably  expressed  the  sentiment  'I  expe- 
rience at  this  moment ;  and  even  with  my 
brief  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  judgment, 
I  am  free  to  confes.i  that  I  thought  thi;3 
gentleman  who  has  just  left  us — Mr..  M 'Kin- 
lay,  I  think  he  is  called — a  very  dangerous 
man — a  most  dangerous  man." 

Grenfell  looked  at  him,   and  fortunate 

was  it  that  Sir  AVithin  did  not  note  that 

look,  so  full  was  it  of  pitiless  contempt  ; 

and   then    rising,    he    said,    "  It  is   later 

1  than    I    thought.       You    said    something 
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about  Tersaillos  for  to-morrow,  didn't 
yoiT  ?  " 

''  I  liavc  not  heard  whether  his  Majesty 
will  receive  me.'" 

Greiifell  started,  and  stared  at  him. 
Had  it  come  to  this  already  ?  Was  the 
mind  gone  and  the  intellect  slnittered  ? 

"  lou  si)oke  of  a  day  in  the  conntry 
ISomcwhcrc,"  reiterated  Grenfcll,  "  St. 
Germains  or  Versailles." 

"  Very  trne.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
your  reminder.  It  will  be  charming,  I  am 
quite  in  a  humor  for  a  few  pleasant  people, 
and  I  hope  the  weather  will  favor  us." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Grenfell,  abruptly, 
and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

MR.       GUEXFELL's     room. 

Mr.  Geenfell  sat  in  an  easy-chair, 
m'apped  in  a  most  comfortable  dressing- 
gown,  and  his  feet  encased  in  the  softest 
of  slippers,  before  a  cheery  wood  fire, 
smoking.  His  reflections  were  not  de- 
pressing.- The  scene  from  which  he  had 
just  come  satisfied  him  as  to  a  fact — -which 
men  like  Grenfell  have  a  sort  of  greedy  ap- 
petite to  be  daily  assured  of — that  "money 
is  not  everything  in  this  world."  Simple 
as  the  proposition  seems,  it  takes  a  long 
and  varied  knowledge  of  life  to  bring  home 
that  conviction  forcibly  and  effectually. 
Men  are  much  more  prone  to  utter  it  than 
to  believe  it,  and  more  ready  to  believe  it 
than  to  act  upon  it. 

Now,  though  Grenfell  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  ''money  was  not  everything,"  he 
coupled  it  with  what  he  believed  to  be  just 
as  true — that  it  was  a  man's  own  fault  that 
made  it  so.  He  instanced  to  his  mind  the 
old  man  he  had  just  quitted,  and  who,  ex- 
cept in  the  quality  of  years,  was  surrounded 
with  everything  one  could  desire — name, 
fortune,  station,  more  than  average  abilities, 
and  good  health — and  yet  he  must  needs 
fall  in  love  !  By  what  fatality  was  it  that 
a  man  always  chose  the  worst  road  ?  What 
malevolent  ingenuity  ever  selected  the  pre- 
cise patli  that  led  to  ruin  ?  Were  there  no 
other  vices  he  could  have  taken  to  ?  Wine, 
gam1)ling,  gluttony,  would  have  spared  his 
intellect  for  a  year  or  two  certainly.  The 
brains  of  old  people  stand  common  wear 
and  tear  pretty  well ;  it  is  only  when  the 
affections  come  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
that  the  system  gives  way.  That  a  man 
should  assume  old  age  gracefully  and  be- 
comingly, the  heart  ought  to  decay  autl  grow 


callous,  just  as  naturally  as  hair  whitens 
and  teeth  fail.  Nature  never  contemplated 
such  a  compact  as  thao  the  blood  at  seventy 
should  circulate  as  at  thirty,  and  that 
the  case-hardened,  world-worn  man  should 
have  a  revival  of  hope,  trustfulness,  and 
self-delusion.  It  was  thus  Grenfell  re- 
garded the  question,  and  the  view  Avas 
not  the  less  pleasing  that  he  felt  how 
safely  he  stood  as  regards  all  those 
seductions  which  fool  other  men  and 
render  their  lives  ridiculous.  At  all 
events,  the  world  should  not  laugh  at  liim. 
This  is  a  philosophy  that  suffices  for  a 
large  number  of  people  in  life  ;  and  simple 
as  the  first  element  of  it  may  seem,  it  in- 
volves more  hard-heartedness,  more  cruel 
indiffprence  to  others,  and  a  more  practical 
selfishness,  than  any  other  code  I  know  of. 

If  he  Avas  well  pleased  that  Vyner  should 
"come  all  right  again,"  it  was  because  he 
liked  a  rich  friend  far  better  than  a  poor 
one  ;  but  tiiere  mingled  with  his  satisfac- 
tion a  regret  that  he  had  not  made  over- 
tures to  the  Vyners — the  "women,"  he 
called  them — in  their  hoiir  of  dark  fortune, 
and  established  with  -them  a  position  he 
could  continue  to  maintain  in  their  pros- 
perity. "Yes,"  thought  he,  "I  ought  to 
have  been  taught  by  those  peojole  who  al- 
ways courted  the  Bourbons  in  their  exile, 
and  speculated  on  their  restoration."  But 
the  restoration  of  the  Vyner  dynasty  was  a 
thing  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  Had  he 
only  had  the  very  faintest  clue  to  it,  what 
a  game  he  might  have  played  !  AVhat 
generous  proffers  he  might  have  made, 
how  ready  he  might  have  been  with  his 
aid  !  It  is  only  just  to  him  to  own  that  he 
very  rarely  was  wanting  in  such  prescience; 
he  studied  life  pretty  much  as  a  phy- 
sician studies  disease,  and  argued  from  the 
presence  of  one  synii>tom  which  was  to 
follow  it. 

His  present  speculations  took  this  form: 
Vyner  will  at  once  return  to  Enghmd,  and 
go  back  to  "the  House  ;"  he'll  want  occu- 
pation, and  he'll  want,  besides,  to  reiustate 
himself  with  the  world.  With  his  position 
and  his  abilities — fair  abilities  they  were — 
he  may  aspire  to  office,  and  Grenfell  liked 
official  people.  They  were  a  sort  of  priest- 
hood, who  could  slip  a  friend  into  the 
sanctuary  occasionally;  not  to  add,  that  all 
privileged  classes  have  an  immense  attrac- 
tion for  the  man  whose  birtii  has  debarred 
him  from  their  intimacy.  Xow,  he  could 
not  present  himself  more  auspiciously  to 
the  Vyners  than  in  the  company  of  Sir 
Within  Wardle,  who  was  most  eager  to  re- 
new all  his  former  relations  witii  them. 
Nor  was  it  quite  impossible  but  that  Gren- 
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fell  might  seem  to  be  the  agcuc}'  by  wliich 
the  reconciliation  "-as  brought  aboiit.  A 
clever  stroke  of  poiicy  that,  and  one  which 
would  doubtless  go  far  to  render  him  ac- 
cei)table  to  the  "women." 

If  we  must  invade  the  secrecy  of  a  very 
secret  nature,  we  must  confeiss  that  Mr. 
Grenfell,  in  his  gloomier  hours,  in  his  dark 
days  at  home,  when  dys])eptic  and  de- 
pressed, speculated  on  the  possible  event 
that  he  might  at  last  be  driven  to  marry. 
He  thought  of  it  the  way  men  think  of 
the  precautions  instilled  by  a  certain  time 
of  life,  the  necessity  of  more  care  in  diet, 
more  regular  hours,  and  such  like.  There 
would  come  a  time,  he  suspected,  when 
country-houses  would  be  less  eager  for  him, 
and  the  young  fellows  who  now  courted 
and  surrounded  him  would  have  themselves 
slipped  into  "  meditevalty,"  and  need  him 
no  more.  It  was  sad  enough  to  think  of, 
but  he  saw  it,  he  knew  it.  Nothing,  then, 
remained  but  a  wife. 

It  was  all-essential — indeed  indispensable 
— that  she  should  be  a  person  of  family  and 
connections  ;  one,  in  fact,  that  might  be 
able  to  keep  open  the  door  of  society — even 
half  ajar — but  stiil  enough  to  let  him  slip 
in  and  mingle  Avitli  those  inside.  Vyner's 
sister-in-law  was  pretty  much  v/hat  he 
wanted.  Slie  was  no  longer  young,  and 
consequently  her  market-value  placed  her 
nearer  to  his  hopes ;  and  although  Sir  Ger- 
vais  had  never  yet  made  him  known  to 
Lady  Vyner  or  Georgina,  things  were  con- 
stantly done  abroad  that  could  not  have 
occurred  at  home.  Men  Avere  dear  friends 
on  the  Tiber  who  would  not  have  been 
known  to  each  other  on  the  Thames.  The 
result  of  all  his  meditations  was,  that  he 
must  persuade  8ir  Within  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  then,  by  some  lucky  chance  or 
other,  come  unexpectedly  upon  the  Vyners. 
Fortune  should  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  his  third 
segar  all  but  smoked  out,  he  was  thinking 
of  bed,  when  a  tap  came  to  his  door.  Be- 
fore he  had  well  time  to  say  "  Come  in," 
the  door  opened,  and  young  Ladarelle's 
valet,  Mr.  Fisk,  stood  before  him. 

"i  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
submissively,  "for  obtruding  upon  you  at 
such  an  hour,  but  I  have  been  all  over 
Paris,  and  only  found  out  where  you  were 
this  minute,  I  was  at  the  station  tliis 
evening  when  you  drove  uj?  there,  but  I 
lost  you  in  the  crowd,  and  never  could  find 
you  again." 

"All  which  zeal  implies  that  you  had  some 
business  with  me,"  said  Grenfell,  slowly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  certainly. .  It  is  what  I  mean, 
sir,"  said  he,  wiping  his  forehead,  and  be- 


traying by  his  manner  a  considerable 
amount  of  agitation. 

"Now,  then,  what  is  it  ?" 

"It  is  my  master,  sir,  Mr.  Adolphus 
Ladarclle,  has  got  into  trouble — very  se- 
rious trouble,  I'm  afraid,  too — and  if  yon 
can't  help  him  through  it,  there's  nobody 
can,  I'm  sure." 

"A  duel?" 

"No,  sir;  he  don't  fight." 

"Debt?" 

"  Not  exactly  debt,  sir  ;  but  he  has  been 
arrested  within  the  last  few  hours." 

"  Out  with  it.     Wliat's  the  story  ?  " 

"You  have  heard  about  that  Irish  busi- 
ness, I  suppose,  sir — that  story  of  the 
young  girl  he  pretended  to  have  married 
to  prev.ent  Sir  Within  making  her  my  lady 


"  I  know  it  all ;  go  on." 

"Well,  sir,  the  worst  of  all  that  affair 
was,  that  it  brought  my  master  into  close 
intimacy  with  a  very  dangerous  fellow  called 
O'Rorke,  and  though  Mr.  Ladarelle  paid 
him — and  paid  him  handsomely,  too — for 
all  he  had  done,  and  took  his  passage  out 
to  Melbourne,  the  fellow  wouldn't  go.  No, 
sir,  he  swore  he'd  see  Paris,  and  enjoy  a 
little  of  Paris  life,  before  he'd  sail.  /  was 
for  getting  liim  aboard  when  he  was  half 
drunk,  and  shipping  him  off  before  he  was 
aware  of  it  ;  but  my  master  was  afraid  of 
him,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  capable 
of  coming  back  from  the  farthest  end  of  the 
world  to  '  serve  him  out '  for  anything  like 
'  a  cross. ' " 

"Goon — come  to  the  arrest — what  was 
it  for  ?"  broke  in  Grenfell,  impatiently. 

"  Cheating  at  cards,  sir,"  plumped  out 
tlie  other,  half  vexed  at  being  deemed 
])rosy.  "  That's  the  charge,  sir  ;  false  cards 
and  cogged  dice,  and  the  police  have  them 
in  their  hands  tliis  minute.  It  was  all  this 
fellow's  doing,  sir  ;  it  Avas  lie  i)ersuaded  Mr. 
Dolly  to  set  up  the  rooms  and  the  tables, 
and  here's  what  it's  come  to  !  " 

"  And  there  was  false  play  ?  " 

"  So  they  say,  sir.  One  of  the  ladies  that 
was  taken  up  is  Avell  knoAvn  to  the  police  ; 
she  is  an  Italian  marchioness— at  least  they 
call  her  so — and  the  story  goes  '  well  pro- 
tected,' as  they  say  here." 

"  I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  to  be 
done  in  the  matter,  Fisk  ;  the  law  will  deal 
with  them,  and  pretty  sharply,  too,  and 
none  can  interfere  with  it.  Are  you  com- 
promised yourself  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  in  the  least.  I  was  back 
and  forward  to  town  once  or  twice  a  week, 
getting  bills  discounted  and  the  like,  but  I 
never  went  near  the  rooms.  I  took  good 
care  of  that. " 
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' '  Sucli  being  the  case,  I  suspect  your 
affection  for  your  master  will  not  prove 
fatal  to  you — ch  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir  ;  a  strong  constitution 
and  reg'lar  habit  may  help  me  over  it,  but 
there's  another  point  I  ain't  so  easy  about. 
Mr.  Dolly  has  got  a  matter  of  nigh  four 
hundred  pounds  of  mine.  I  lent  it  at  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  him  last  year,  and  I  begin 
to  fear  the  security  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be." 

"There's  something  in  that,  certainly," 
said  Grenfell,  slowly. 

^*  Yes,  sir,  there's  a  great  deal  in  it,  be- 
cause they  say  here,  if  Mr,  Dolly  should  be 
sent  to  the  galleys  ever  so  short  a  time,  he 
loses  civil  rights,  and  when  he  loses  them, 
he  needn't  pay  no  debts  to  any  one." 

"Blessed  invention  those  galleys  must 
be,  if  they  could  give  the  immunity  you 
mention  !  "  said  Grenfell,  laughing  ;  "  but 
I  oinne  your  law  is  not  quite  accurate — at 
any  rate,  Fisk,  there's  nothing  to  be  done 
for  him.  If  he  stood  alone  in  the  case,  it 
is  just  possible  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
helping  him,  but  here  he  must  accept  the 
lot  of  his  associates.  By  the  way,  what  did 
he  mean  by  that  mock  marriage  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  it  ?"  This  query  of  Gren- 
fell's  was  thrown  out  in  a  sort  of  random 
carelessness,  its  real  object  being  to  see  if 
Mr.  Fisk  was  on  "the  square"  with  him. 

''Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  he  wanted  to 
prevent  the  old  gent  at  Dalradern  from 
marrying  her  ?  One  of  the  great  lawyers 
thinks  that  the  estate  doesn't  go  to  the 
Ladarelles  at  all  if  Sir  Within  had  an  heir, 
and  though  it's  not  very  likely,  sir,  it  might 
be  possible.  Master  Dolly,  at  all  events, 
was  mortally  afraid  of  it,  and  he  always  said 
that  the  mere  chance  cost  him  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cer^t.  in  his  dealings  with 
money-lenders. " 

"  Are  you  known  to  Sir  Yf  ithin,  Fisk  ? 
Has  he  seen  you  at  the  Castle  ? '' 

"  Not  to  know  me,  sir  ;  he  never  notices 
any  of  us  at  all.  Yates,  his  man,  knows 
me." 

*•  Yates  is  not  with  him.  He  has  got  a 
French  valet  who  lived  with  him  some 
years  ago,  and  so  I  was  thinking,  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  serve  you  would  be  to 
take  you  myself.     What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  ever  grateful,  sir,  to  you.  I  couldn't 
wish  for  anything  better." 

"  It  will  be  pleasanter  than  '  Clichy,'  at 
all  events,  Fisk,  and  there's  no  doubt  the 
police  here  will  look  out  for  you  when  they 
discover  you  were  in  Mr.  Ladarelle's  ser- 
vice." 

"  And  am  I  safe  here,  sir  ?" 

"You'll  be  safe,  because  we  leave  here 


to-morrow.  So  come  over  here  after  break- 
fast, and  we'll  settle  everything.  By  the 
way,  I'd  not  go  near  Mr.  Ladarelle  if  I  were 
you  ;  you  can't  be  of  use  to  him,  and  it's  as 
well  to  take  care  of  yourself." 

"I  was  just  thinking  tbat  same,  sir  ;  not 
to  say  that  if  that  fellow  O'Rorke  saw  me, 
it's  just  as  likely  he'd  say  I  was  one  of  the 

"  Quite  so.  Be  here  about  twelve  or  one, 
not  later." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  my  money, 
sir — the  loan  to  Mr.  Dolly,  I  mean  ?  " 

"It's  not  a  choice  investment,  Fisk — at 
least,  there  are  securities  I  would  certainly 
prefer  to  it." 

"Three  years'  wages  and  perquisites, 
sir  !  "  cried  he,  mournfully. 

"Well,  your  master  will  probably  have 
five  years  to  ruminate  over  the  wrong  he  has 
done  you." 

"At  the  galleys?  Do  you  really  mean 
the  galleys,  sir  ?  " 

"I  really  mean  at  the  galleys,  Fisk; 
and  if  he  be  not  a  more  amusing  compan- 
ion tbere  than  I  liave  found  him  in  ordi- 
nary life,  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  envy  the 
man  he  will  be  chained  to." 

Mr.  Fisk  grinned  a  very  hearty  concur- 
rence with  the  sentiment,  and  took  a  re- 
spectful leave,  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

MR.    M'KINLAY     IN    THE   TOILS. 

Mr.  M'Kixlay  was  too  acute  an  ob- 
server not  to  see  that  his  arrival  at  the 
Boschetto  was  matter  of  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  his  welcome  peculiarly  cordial. 
The  Vyners  had  just  escaped  from  a  heavy 
calamity,  and  were  profuse  of  grateful  emo- 
tions to  all  who  had  assisted  them  in  their 
troubles. 

Now,  M'Kinlay  had  not  been  extrav:!- 
gant  in  his  otfices  of  friendship,  but,  with 
a  sort  of  professional  instinct,  lie  had  al- 
ways contem])lated  the  jiossibility  of  a  re- 
storation, and  had  never  betrayed  by  his 
manner  any  falling  off  from  his  old  terms 
of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

The  Vyners,  however,  had  tlieir  acute 
attack  of  gratitude,  and  they  felt  very 
warmly  towards  him,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  designate  by  the  word  "  delicacy " 
the  cold  reserve  which  he  had  once  or  twice 
manifested.  Vyner  gave  him  up  his  own 
room,  and  the  little  study  adjoining  it, 
and  Gcorgina — the  haughty  Georgina — 
vouchsafed  to  look  over  its  internal  econo« 
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iiiieSj  and  see  that  it  was  perfect  in  all  its 
comforts.  She  Avcnt  furtlicr  ;  she  actually 
avowed  to  him  the  i)art  she  had  taken  in 
his  reception,  and  coqucttiLdily  engaged 
him  to  remember  how  much  of  his  accom- 
mod:ition  had  depended  on  licr  foresight. 

Mr.  M-'Kinlay  v.'as  dcliglitcd  ;  he  had  not 
been  vvithout  certain  misgivings,  as  he 
journeyed  along  over  the  Alps,  that  he 
might  have  shown  himself  a  stronger, 
stauncher  friend  to  Yyner  in  his  hour  of 
adversitj'.  Ho  had  his  doubts  as  to 
whether  ho  liad  not  been  betrayed  once  or 
twice  into  a  tone  of  rebuke  or  censure,  and 
he  knew  ho  had  assumed  a  manner  of  more 
freedom  than  consorted  Avith  their  former 
relations.  "Would  these  lapses  be  remem- 
bered against  him  now  ?  Should  he  find 
them  all  colder,  stifPcr,  haughtier  than 
ever  ? 

What  a  relief  to  him  Avas  the  gracious, 
the  more  than  gracious,  reception  he  met 
with  !  How  pleasant  to  be  thanked  most 
enthusiastically  for  the  long  journey  he 
had  come,  Avitli  the  consciousness  he  was 
to  be  paid  for  it  as  handsomely  afterwards! 
How  lightly  he  took  his  fatigues,  how 
cheerily  he  talked  of  everything,  slyly  in- 
sinuating now  and  then  that  if  they  would 
look  baclc  to  his  letters  they  would  see 
that  he  always  pointed  to  this  issue  to  the 
case,  and  for  his  part  never  felt  that  the 
matter  was  so  serious  as  they  deemed  it. 
*'  Xot  that  I  ever  permitted  myself  to  hold 
out  hoi)es  which  might  prove  delusive," 
added  he,  "  for  I  belong  to  a  profession 
whose  lii'st  maxim  is,  '  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain ?  " 

Nor  was  it  merely  kind  or  com]3limen- 
tary  they  were ;  they  were  confidential. 
Vyner  would  sit  down  at  the  fire  with  him 
and,  tell  nil  the  little  family  secrets  that 
are  usually  reserved  for  the  members  them- 
selves ;  and  Georgina  would  join  him  in 
the  garden,  to  explain  how  she  long  fore- 
saw the  infaLu;:tion  of  her  brother-in-law, 
but  was  powerless  to  arrest  it  ;  and  even 
Lady  A^yncr — the  cold  and  distant  Lady 
Vyner — informed  him,  in  the  strictest  se- 
crecy, that  her  dear  mother  had  latterly 
taken  a  fondness  for  Malaga,  and  actually 
drank  two  full  glasses  of  it  every  day  more 
than  the  doctor  permitted.  What  may 
not  the  man  do  in  the  household  who  is 
thus  accepted  and  trusted  ?  -So,  certainly, 
thought  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  and  as  he  strolled 
in  the  garden,  apparently  deep  in  thought 
over  the  Vyner  complications,  his  real  cares 
were.  How  was  he  himself  to  derive  the 
fullest  advantages  of  "  the  situation  "  ? 

"■  It  is  while  towing  the  wreck  into  har- 
bor the  best  bargain  can  be  made  for  sal- 


vage,'' muttered  M'Kinlay.  "I  must 
employ  the  present  moments  well,  since, 
once  reinstated  in  their  old  prcsperity,  the 
old  })ri(Te  is  sure  to  return.''  He  hesitated 
long  what  course  to  take.  Prudence  sug- 
gested the  slow,  cautious,  pa.tient  apprcach  ; 
but  then  Miss  Courtenay  was  one  of  those 
capricious  natures  Avhose  sr.dden  turns  dis- 

ncert  all  regular  siege.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  were  to  attempt  a  '''  sur- 
prise," and  failed,  he  ;h(-ild  never  recover 
it.  He  had  ascertained  that  her  fortune 
Avas  safe  ;  he  had  also  kiuned  that  JMrs. 
Courtenay  had  made  a  v,ill  in  her  favor, 
though  to  what  precise  amount  he  could 
not  tell ;  and  he  fancied — nor  was  it  mere 
fancy — that  she  inclined  far  more  to  his 
society  than  heretofore,  aixl  seemed  to  en- 
courage him  to  a  greater  frankness  than  he 
had  yet  dared  to  employ  in  his  intercourse 
with  her. 

Partly  1)ecause  of  the  arduous  task*  of 
investigating  Vyner's  accounts,  and  partly 
that  he  Avas  a  man  Avho  required  abun- 
dant time  and  quiet  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  on  any  dif- 
ficulty, he  breakfasted  alone  in  his  own 
room,  and  rarely  mixed  with  the  family 
before  dinner-hour.  He  knew  well  how 
all  this  seeming  industry  redounded  to  his 
credit ;  the  little  entreaties  to  him  to  take 
some  fresh  air,  or  take  a  Avalk  or  a  drive, 
Avere  all  so  many  assurances  cf  friendly  in- 
terest in  his  behalf  ;  and  when  Vyner 
Avould  say,  "HaA'e  a  care,  M'Kinlay;  re- 
member Avhat's  to  become  of  us  if  you 
knock  tip,"  Lady  Vyner's  glance  of  grati- 
tude, and  Miss  Courtenay's  air  of  half- 
confusion,  Avere  an  incense  that  positively 
intoxicated  him  Avith  ecstasy. 

A  sliort  stroll  in  the  garden  he  at  last 
permitted  himself  to  take,  and  of  this  brief 
period  of  relaxation  he  made  a  little  daily 
history — one  of  those  small  jokes  great 
men  weave  out  of  some  little  personal  de- 
tail, Avliich  they  have  a  conscious  sense, 
perhaps,  history  Avill  yet  deal  with  more 
jiompously. 

"Five  "times  from  the  orangery  to  the 
far  summer-house  to-day  !  There's  dissi- 
pation for  you,"  would  he  say,  as  he  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  before  dinner. 
''Really,  I  feel  like  a  pedestrian  training 
for  a  race."  And  how  pleasantly  Avould 
they  laugh  at  his  drollery,  as  we  all  do 
laugh  cA'ery  day  at  some  stupid  attempt  at 
fun  by  those  wliose  services  we  stand  in 
need  of,  flattering  ourselves  the  while  that 
our  sycophancy  is  but  politeness. 

Vvner  Avas  al)sent  one  day,  and  Mr. 
M-Kinlay  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
did  the  honors  Avitli  someAvhat  more  pre- 
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tension  than  the  i)Osition  requii'ccl,  alluding 
jocularly  to  his  high  estate  and  ils  onerous 
responsibilitie;-,  but  the  ladies  liked  his 
pleasantry,  and  treasured  up  little  details 
of  it  to  tell  Sir  (lervais  on  his  return. 

When  they  left  him  to  his  colFce  and  his 
scgar  on  tlie  terrace  his  feeling  Avas  little 
bss  tlian  triumphant.  ''Yes/'-  thought 
he,  ''I  have  won  the  race;  I  may  claim 
the  cup  when  I  please."  While  he  thus 
reveled,  lie  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the 
flutter  of  a  muslin  dress  in  the  garden  be- 
neath. Was  it  Georgina  ?  Could  it  be 
that  she  had  gone  there  designedly  to  draw 
him  on  to  a  decl^iiration  ?  If  M'r.  M'Kinlay 
appear  to  my  fair  readers  less  gallant  than 
he  might  be,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that 
his  years  were  not  those  Av'liich  dispose  to 
romance,  and  that  he  was  only  a  "  solicitor" 
by  profession. 

"Xow  or  never,  then,"  said  he,  finish- 
ing a  second  liqueur-glass  of  brandy,  and 
descending  the  steps  into  the  garden. 

Though  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas, 
the  evening  was  mild  and  even  genial,  for 
Chiavari  is  one  of  those  sheltered  nooks 
wdiere  the  oranges  live  out  of  doors 
through  the  wunter,  and  enjoy  a  climate 
like  that  of  Naples.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  detect  her  he  was  in  search 
of,  and  at  last  came  suddenly  to  where  she 
was  gathering  some  fresh  violets  for  a  bou- 
quet. 

"  What  a  climate — what  a  heavenly  cli- 
mate this  is,  Miss  Courtenay  ! "  said  he,  in 
a  tone  purj^osely  softened  and  subdued  for 
the  occasion ;  and  she  started  and  ex- 
claimed:— 

"  Oh  !  how  you  frightened  me,  my 
dear  M'Kinlay!  I  never  heard  you  coming. 
I  am  in  search  of  violets  ;  come  and  help 
me,  but  only  take  the  deei?  blue  ones." 

Now,  if  Mr.  M'Kinlay  had  been  perfectly 
sure — which  he  was  not — that  her  eyes 
were  blue,  he  would  have  adventured  on  a 
pretty  com])liment,  but,  as  a  lawyer,  he 
knew  the  consequences  of  "misdescrip- 
tion," and  he  contented  himself  with  ex- 
pressing all  the  happiness  he  felt  at  being 
associated  with  her  in  any  pursuit. 

"  Has  my  sister  told  you  A\'hat  Gervais 
has  gone  about  ?  "  asked  she,  still  stooping 
to  cull  the  flowers. 

"Nota  wordof  it." 

"Then  I  will,  though  certainly  you 
scarcely  deserve  such  a  proof  of  my  confi- 
dence, seeing  how  very  guarded  you  are  as 
to  your  own  secrets." 

"  I,  my  dear^  Miss  Courtenay  ?  I 
guarded,  and  towards  you  9  I  pray  you 
tell  me  wha.t  you  allude  to." 

"By  and  by,  perhaps  ;  for  the  present  I 


want  to  speak  of  our  own  mysteries. 
Know,  then,  that  my  l)rother  has  gone  to 
Genoa  to  bring  back  with  him  the  young 
gentleman  through  whose  means  much  of 
our  late  discovery  has  been  made,  and  who 
turns  out  to  be  Mr.  Luttrell,  He  was  here 
for  a  couple  of  days  already,  but  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  news  of  liis  father's  death 
that  we  scarcely  saw  anything  of  him.  He 
then  left  us'  to  go  back  and  nurse  his 
wounded  friend,  the  captain,  who  insists, 
it  seems,  on  being  treated  in  the  public 
hospital." 

"  Luttrell ! — Luttrell  !  You  mean  one 
of  that  family  who  lived  on  the  rock  off 
the  Irish  coast  ?  " 

"His  son." 

"Th'e  boy  I  remember  having  rescued 
at  the  2^eril  of  my  own  life  !  I  wonder  will 
his  memory  recall  it  ?  And  why  is  Sir 
Gervais "   • 

He  stopped ;  he  was  about  to  ask  what 
interest  could  attach  to  any  one  so  devoid 
of  fortune,  friends,  or  station,  and  she  saw 
the  meaning  of  his  question,  and  said, 
though  not  without  a  certain  confusion : — 

"  My  brother-in-law  and  this  young 
man's  father  were  once  on  a  time  very  in- 
timate ;  he  used  to  be  a  great  deal  with  us 
— I  am  speaking  of  very  long  ago— and 
then  we  lost  sight  of  him.  A  remote  resi- 
dence and  an  imprudent  marriage  estranged 
him  from  us,  and  the  merest  accident  led 
my  brother  to  where  he  lived — the  barren 
island  you  sj^oke  of — and  renewed  in  some 
sort  their  old  friendship — in  so  far,  at 
least,    that    Gervais    promised    to   be   the 

guardian  of  his  friend's  son " 

•     "  I  rememljer  it  all ;  I  took  a  part  in  the 
arrangements. "'" 

"But  it  turns  out  there  is  nothing  to 
take  charge  of.  In  a  letter  that  my  brother 
got  from  Mr.  Grenfell  some  time  since 
we  find  that  Mr.  Luttrell  has  left  every- 
thing he  possessed  to  a  certain  niece  or 
daughter.  Which  was  she,  Mr.  McKin- 
lay  ?  " 

"Niece,  I  always  understood." 

"Which  did  you  always  believe  ? "  said 
she,  looking  at  him  with  a  steady,  unflinch- 
ing stare. 

"  Niece,  certainly." 

"Indeed  ?" 

"  On  my  word  of  honor." 

"  And  all  this  wonderful  story  about  her 
beauty  and  captivation,  and  the  running 
away,  and  the  secret  marriage,  how  much 
of  that  does  Mr.  M'Kinlay  believe  ?  " 

"  I  don't  knovv  one  word  of  what  you 
allude  to." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  this  is  more  than 
lawyer-iike  reserve  ! " 
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"■  I  will  swear  it,  if  you  desire." 

'•'  But  surely  you'll  not  say  that  you  did 
not  dine  with  Sir  AVithin  Wardle  at  the 
Hotel  AVindsor,  as  you  came  through 
Paris?" 

••  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
deny  it." 

•'And  is  it  possible,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  that 
nothing  of  what  I  have  just  mentioned  was 
dropped  during  the  dinner  ?  Xo  allusion 
to  the  beautiful  Miss  Luttrell  or  Mrs.  La- 
darelle  ? — Mr.  Grenfell  is  in  doubt  which  to 
call  her." 

*'Xot  a  syllable;  her  name  was  never 
uttered." 

''And  what  did  you  talk  of,  in  Heaven's 
name?"  cried  she,  impatiently.  "Was  it 
town  gossip  and  scandal  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  almost 
scared  by  her  impetuosity,  but  he  rallied, 
and  assured  her  that  Sir  Witliin  spoke  with 
the  warmest  interest  of  Sir  Gervais,  and 
alluded  in  the  most  cordial  way  to  their  old 
relations  of  friendship,  and  with  what 
pleasure  he  would  renew  them.  "He 
charged  me  with  innumerable  kind  mes- 
sages, and  almost  liis  last  word  was  a  hope 
that  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
you  again." 

"  And  through  all  this  no  mention  of  the 
'  beauty ' — I  mean,  of  Miss  Luttrell  ?  " 

"Not  a  word." 

"  How  strange — how  incomprehensible!" 
said  she,  pausing,  and  seeming  to  reflect. 

"Remember,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay, 
it  was  a  very  hurried  meeting  altogether. 
We  dined  at  half-j^ast  sis,  and  at  ten  I  was 
on  the  railroad." 

"Did  Sir  Within  strike  you  as  looking, 
so  very  ill — so  much  cut  up — as  Mr.  Gren- 
fell phrases  it  ?  " 

"  I  thought  him  looking  remarkably 
well  ;  for  a  man  of  his  age,  wonderfully 
well.  He  must  be — let  me  see — he  must 
be  not  very  far  from  eighty." 

"  Not  within  ten  years  of  it,  sir,  I'm 
confident,"  broke  she  in,  almost  fiercely. 
"There's  no  error  more  common  than  to 
overrate  the  age  of  distinguished  men. 
The  public  infers  that  familiarity  with  their 
name  implies  long  acquaintance,  and  it  is 
a  most  absurd  mistake." 

Now,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  he  v.^as  tyjiified  under  that  same 
l)ublic,  who  only  knew  great  men  by  re- 
port, and  misrepresented  them  through 
ignorance.  He  was,  however,  so  strong  in 
"his  brief"  that  he  would  not  submit 
to  be  piit  down  ;  he  had  taken  pains  to  look 
over  a  record  of  Sir  Within's  seiTices,  and 
had  seen  that  he  was  attached  to  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  fifty-two  years  ago. 


"  Wh:it  do  you  say  to  that.  Miss  Courte- 
nay— fifty-two  years  ago  ?  " 

"  I  say,  sir,  that  I  don't  care  for  arith- 
metic, and  never  settle  any  question  by  a 
reference  to  mere  figures.  When  I  last 
saw  Sir  Within  he  was  in  the  i)rime  of  life, 
and  if  great  social  talents  and  agrccability 
were  to  .l)e  any  test,  one  of  the  youngest 
persons  of  the  com])any." 

"  Oh,  I  am  the  first  to  extol  his  con- 
versational powers.  He  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  good  stories. " 

"I  detest  good  stories.  I  like  conversa- 
tion,  I  like  reply,  rejoinder,  even  amplifica- 
tion at  timeg  ;  anecdote  is  almost  always  a 
mistake." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  aghast.  How  dis- 
agreeable he  must  have  made  himself,  to 
render  her  so  sharp  and  so  incisive  all  at 
once  ! 

"  I  can  say  all  this  to  yon,''  said  she  with  a 
sweet  tone,  "for  it  is  a  fault  you  never 
commit.  And  so  you  I'emark  that  Sir 
Within  showed  no  remarkable  gloom  or  de- 
pression— nothing,  in  fact,  that  yrgued  he 
had  met  with  any  great  shock  ?  " 

"  My  impression  was  that  I  saw  him  in 
high  spirits  and  in  the  best  possible  health." 

"I  thought  so!"  cried  slie^  almost 
triumphantly.  "  I  declare  I  thought  so  I " 
But  why  she  thought  so,  or  vhat  she 
t]iought,-or  hov/  it  could  be  matte"  of  such 
pleasure,  she  did  not  go  on  to  explain. 
After  a  moment  she  resumed  :  "  Vnd  was 
there  nothing  said  about  why  he  had  left 
Dalradern,  and  what  induced  him  *"o  come 
abroad  ? " 

"  Nothing — positively  nothing." 

"AYell,"  said  she  with  a  haughty  toss  of 
her  head,  "it  is  very  possible  tbat  the 
whole  subject  occupies  a  much  larger*  space 
in  Mr.  Grenf  ell's  letter  than  in  Sir  Within's 
mind  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  only  in> 
quired  about  the  matter  as  it  was  once  the 
cause  of  a  certain  coldness,  a  half-estrange- 
ment between  Dalradern  and  ourselves,  and 
which,  as  my  brother  takes  much  pleasure 
in  Sir  AYithin's  society,  I  rejoice  to  perceive 
exists  no  longer." 

All  this  was  a  perfect  riddle  to  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,  who  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
utter  a  wise  sentiment  on  the  happiness  of 
reconciliation.  Even  this  was  unfortunate, 
for  she  tartly  told  him  "that  there  could 
be  no  reconciliation  where  there  was  no 
quarrel;"  and  then  dryly  added,  "Jsit 
not  cold  out  here  ?" 

"  I  protest  I  think  it  delightful,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  aamp,  or  it's  some- 
thing or  other,"  said  Slie,  carelessly,  and 
turned  towards  the  house. 

M'Kinlay  followed  iier  ;  gloomy  enough 
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was  he.  Here  was  the  opportunity  he  had 
so  long  wished  for,  and  what  had  he  made 
of  it  ?  It  had  opened,  too,  favorahly;  their 
first  meeting  was  cordial  ;  had  he  said 
anything  that  might  have  offended  her  ? 
or  had  he — this  was  his  last  thought  as 
they  reached  the  porch — had  he  7iot  said 
what  she  expected  lie  ought  to  have  said  ? 
That  su})])osition  would  at  once  ex])lain  her 
chagrin  and  irritation. 

"Miss  Georgina,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
reckless  daring,  "I  have  an  entreaty  to 
make  of  you — I  ask  a  favor  at  your  hands." 

"  It  is  granted,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,"  said  she, 
smiling.     "I  guess  it  already." 

"You  guess  it  already,  and  you  grant 
it !"  cried  he,  in  ecstasy. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  still  graciously,  as  she 
threw  off  her  shawl.  "  You  are  impatient 
for  your  tea,  and  you  shall  have  it  at 
once." 

And  with  that  she  moved  hurriedly  for- 
ward, and  left  him  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  anger. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

MR.  m'kinlay's  "instructions." 

The  party  at  the  Villa  were  seated  at 
breakfast  the  following  morning  when 
Vyner  arrived  with  his  young  guest — a 
fine,  manly-looking,  determined  fellow, 
whose  frank  bearing  and  unaffected  de- 
meanor interested  the  ladies  strongly  m 
his  favor  at  once  ;  nor  did  the  tone  of 
sorrow  and  sadness  in  his  manner  detract 
from  the  good  impression  he  produced. 
The  tidings  of  his  father's  death  had  met 
him  as  he  landed  at  Genoa,  and  over- 
Avhelmed  him  with  affliction — such  utter 
friendlessness  was  his — so  bereft  was  he  of 
all  that  meant  kindred  or  relationship. 
His  captain  was,  indeed,  now  all  that  re- 
mained to  him,  and  he  had  nursed  and 
tended  him  in  his  long  illness  with  untiring 
devotion,  insomuch,  indeed,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  Vyner  could  persuade  him 
to  come  down  to  the  Boschetto  for  a  few 
days  to  rally  his  strength  and  spirits  by 
change  of  air  and  scene. 

Sir  Gcrvais  had  very  early  observed  that 
the  young  sailor  possessed  the  characteristic 
reserve  of  his  family,  and  avoided,  when- 
ever possible,  all  reference  to  himself. 
Strange  and  eventful  as  his  last  few  years 
had  been,  he  never  referred  to  them,  or 
did  so  in  that  careless,  passing  way  that 
showed  he  would  not  willingly  make  them 
matter  to  dwell  upon ;  and  yet,  with  all 
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this,  there  was  an  openness  when  question- 
ed, a  frank  readiness  to  answer  whatever 
was  asked,  that  plainly  proved  his  reserve 
was  mere  sliyness — the  modest  dislike  to 
make  himself  or  his  story  foreground 
objects. 

Lady  Vyner,  not  usually  attracted  by 
new  acquaintances,  liked  him  mucli,  and 
saw  him,  without  any  motherly  misgivings, 
constantly  in  Ada's  society.  'They  walked 
together  over  the  olive  hills  and  along  the 
sea-shore  every  morning.  Once  or  twice, 
too,  they  had  taken  out  Vyner's  little  sail- 
boat, and  made  excursions  to  Sestri  or  to 
Recco  ;  and  in  the  grave,  respectful,  almost 
distant  manner  of  Harry  Luttrell,  there 
seemed  that  sort  of  security  which  the 
mammas  of  handsome  heiresses  deem  suffi- 
cient. Ada,  too — frankness  and  honesty 
itself — spoke  of  him  to  her  mother  as  a 
sister  might  have  spoken  of  a  dear  brother. 

If  he  had  been  more  confidential  with 
her  than  with  the  others — and  his  confes- 
sions were  even  marked  with  a  sort  of 
strange  deference,  as  though  made  to  one 
who  could  not  well  realize  to  her  mind  the 
humble  fortunes  of  a  mere  adventurer  like 
himself — there  was  also  a  kind  of  rugged 
pride  in  the  way  he  presented  himself  even 
in  his  character  of  a  sailor — one  who  had 
not  the  slightest  pretension  to  rank  or 
condition  whatever — that  showed  how  he 
regarded  the  gulf  between  them. 

it  was  strange,  inexplicably  strange,  what 
distance  separated  him  from  Miss  Courte- 
j  nay.  Neither  would — perhaps  neither  could 
I  — make  any  advances  to  the  other.  "  She  is 
so  unlike  your  mother,  Ada,"  blurted  he 
out  one  day,  ere  he  knew  what  he  had  said. 
'•'  He  is  painfully  like  his  father,"  was 
Georgina's  comment  on  himself. 

"You  have  had  a  long  visit  from  young 
Luttrell,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,"  said  she,  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  when  they  had  been 
closeted  together  for  nigh  two  hours. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Gervais  begged  me  to  exjdain 
to  him  some  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
his  father  to  will  away  the  Arran  property, 
and  to  inform  him  that  the  present  owner 
was  liis  cousin.  I  suspect  Sir  Gervais 
shrank  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  low  connections  of  the  family, 
and  which,  of  course,  gave  me  no  manner 
of  inconvenience.  I  told  him  who  she  was, 
and  he  remembered  her  at  once.  I  was 
going  on  to  speak  of  her  having  been 
adopted  by  your  brother,  and  the  other  in- 
cidents of  her  childhood,  but  he  stopped 
me  by  saying,  '  Would  it  be  possible  to 
make  any  barter  of  the  Roscommon  prop- 
erty, which  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  and 
who  is  now  myself,  for  the  Arran  estate, 
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for  I  hold  much  to  it  ? '  I  explained  to 
him  that  his  being  alive  broke  tlie  will,  and 
that  Arrau  was  as  nuicli  his  as  tlie  rest  oi 
the  estate.  But  lie  would  not  hear  of  this, 
and  kept  on  repeating,  '  My  father  gave  it, 
and  without  she  is  disposed  to  part  with  it 
for  a  liberal  equivalent,  I'll  not  disturb  the 
jiossession.'" 

*•  The  Luttrells  were  all  so,"  said  she  ; 
''  half  worldly,  half  romantic,  and  one 
never  knew  which  side  was  uppermost." 

"He  means  to  go  over  to  Arran  ;  he 
wants  to  see  the  place  where  his  father  is 
buried.  The  pride  of  race  is  very  strong 
in  him,  and  the  mere  utterance  of  the 
Y/ord  Luttrell  brings  it  up  in  full  force." 

'*  What  a  pity  she's  married  !  "  said  she. 
insolently,  but  in  so  faint  a  voice  he  could 
not  catch  the  words,  and  asked  her  to  re- 
peat them.  "I  was  only  talking  to  mv- 
self,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,"  said 'she. 

"  I  pressed  him,"  continued  the  other, 
*•'  to  give  me  some  instructions,  for  I  can't 
suppose  he  intends  to  let  his  fortune  sli]) 
out  of  his  hands  altogether.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  as  much  as  to  impugn  his  legi- 
timacy ;  and  he  gave  me  a  look  that  fright- 
ened me,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  wished  my- 
self an}T\diere  else  than  in  the  room  with 
him.  '  He  must  be  something  younger, 
and  bolder,  and  braver  than  you,  sir,  that 
will  ever  dare  to  utter  such  a  doubt  as  that,' 
said  he  ;  and  he  was  almost  purple  with 
passion  as  he  spoke." 

"  They  are  all  violent  ;  at  least,  they 
were  I "  said  she,  with  a  sneering  smile. 
"  I  hope  you  encouraged  the  notion  of  go- 
ing to  Arran.  I  should  be  so  glad  if  he 
Avere  to  do  it  at  once." 

"Indeed?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  ?  Is 
it  a  person  so  acute  and  observant  as  your- 
self need  be  told  that  my  niece,  Ada,  should 
not  be  thrown  into  constant  companionship 
with  a  young  fellow,  whose  very  adven- 
tures impart  a  sort  of  interest  to  \\m\  ?  " 

"  But  a  sailor.  Miss  Courtenay  ! — a  mere 
sailor  ! " 

"  Very  weH,  sir  ;  and  a  mere  sailor,  to  a 
very  young  girl  who  has  seen  nothing  of 
life,  would  possibly  be  fully  as  attractive  as 
a  member  of  Parliament.  The  faculty  to 
find  out  what  is  suitable  to  us,  Mr.  M  "Kin- 
lay,  does  not  usually  occur  in  very  eaiiy 
life." 

There  was  a  marked  emphasis  in  the 
word  "suitable"  that  made  the  old  law- 
yers heart  throb  fast  and  full.  Was  this 
thrown  out  for  encouragement  —  was  it  to 
inspire  hope,  or  suggest  warning  ?  AVhat 
would  he  not  have  given  to  be  certain 
which  of  the  two  it  meant. 


"Ah,  ^liss  Courtenay,"  said  he,  with  a 
most  imploring  look,  "if  I  could  only  as- 
sure myself  that  in  the  words  you  have'just 
spoken  there  hiy  one  spark  of  hope — I  mean, 
if  I  could  but  believe  that  this  would  be 
the  proper  moment " 

"My  dear  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  let  me  stop 
you.  There  are  many  things  to  be  done 
before  I  can  let  you  even  finish  your  sen- 
tence ;  and  mind  me,  sir,  this  '  without 
prejudice,'  as  you  lawyers  say,  to  my  own 
exercise  of  juclgment  afterwards  ;  and  the 
first  of  these  is  to  send  this  young  man 
away.  I  own  to  you,  frankly,  he  is  no 
favorite  of  mine.  I  call  ruggedness  what 
tliey  call  frankness  ;  and  his  ])ride  of  name 
and  birth  are,  when  unattached  to  either 
fortune  or  position,  simply  insufferable. 
Get  rid  of  him  ;  send  him  to  Arran,  if  he 
won't  go  to  Japan.  Y021  can  do  it  without 
inhospitality,  or  even  awkwardness.  You 
can  hint  to  him  that  people  rarely  remain 
beyond  two  or  three  days  on  a  visit ;  that 
his  intimacy  with  Ada  gives  pain,  uneasi- 
ness to  her  family  ;  that,  in  short,  he  ought 
to  go.  I  know,"  added  she,  with  a  be- 
witching smile  "how  little  there  is  for  me 
to  instruct  Mr.  M'Kinlay  on  a  point  where 
tact  and  delicacy  are  the  weapons  to  be  em- 
ployed. I  feel  all  the  presumption  of  such 
a  pretense,  and  therefore  I  merely  say,  in- 
duce him  to  go  his  way,  and  let  him  do 
it  in  such  guise  that  my  brother  may  not 
suspect  our  interferentBi" 

"  There  is  nothing  1  would  not  do.  Miss 
Courtenay,  with  the  mere  possibility  that 
you  would  deem  it  a  service.  All  I  ask  is 
tlie  assurance " 

"  Must  I  stop  you  again  ?"  said  she,  with 
a  sweet  smile.  "Must  I  remind  you  that 
he  who  stipulates  for  his  reward  risks  in 
some  sort  his  character  for  generosity,  and, 
worse  still,  implies  a  distrust  of  the  one 
he  serves  ?  " 

"I  am  your  slave.  Miss  Courtenay — your 
humble  slave  ! "  said  he,  bowing  with  a 
deep  humility. 

"It  is  what  I  intend  you  should  be," 
muttered  she  to  herself ;  and  then  added 
aloud:  "Lose  no  time  about  this;  my 
brother  mentions  that  he  accidentally  met 
Sir  Within  Wardle  in  the  doorway  of  the 
hotel  at  Genoa  ;  that  they  embraced  most 
cordially,  and  parted  with  Sir  AVithin's 
promise  to  come  over  and  pass  some  days 
here,  and  I  believe  he  may  be  expected  to- 
morrow ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  have  this  }  oung  man's  room, 
all  the  more  that  Mr.  Grenfell  also  is  ex- 
pected." 

"  I'll  set  about  my  negotiation  at  once." 

"  Don't  call  it  negotiation,  my  dear  Mr. 
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M'Kinlay.  It  must  be  far  more  effectual 
and  more  peremptory.  To  present  tliis 
sailor  lad  as  an  acquaintance  to  Sir  Within 
would  be  monstrous.  The  pleasure  of  his 
visit  will  depend  on  his  comiiig  actually 
amongst  all  his  old  friends." 

Ah,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  hosv  your  heart 
swelled  proudly  at  that  flattery  !  How  ex- 
quisite it  was  to  feel  you  were  a  member  of 
an  order  to  wliich,  in  your  proudest  day- 
dreams, you  had  not  aspired  ! 

''  There  now,  you  have  your  instructions. 
You'll  find  me  here  about  four  o'clock  to 
report  progress,  or,  rather,  as  I  trust,  to 
announce  success." 

"  I  have  an  excellent  opportunity,"  cried 
M'Kinlay,  as  she  moved  away.  "He  has 
asked  me  to  go  out  fishing  with  liim  in  the 
boat  to-day.  It  will  be  just  the  time  to  fall 
into  confidential  discourse.  At  four  expect 
me." 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

FISHING   IX   TROUBLED    V/ATERS. 

OisT  gaining  the  beach  vv'hcre  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  Harry  Luttrell,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  discovered  that  his  young  friend 
had  gone  off  already,  taking  Ada  with  him. 
He  could,  indeed,  detect  the  form  of  a  lady 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  as  she  slipped 
along  over  the  calm  sea,  and  mark  that 
Luttrell  Avas  seated  at  her  side. 

Here  was  imprudence,  rashness,  willful 
rashness,  all  the  more  reprehensible  in  a 
man  like  Vyner,  who  knew,  or  ought  to 
know,  the  world  by  this  time.  ''  How  is 
that  sailor  there  to  rememljcr  that  he  is 
only  a  sailor  ?  and  how  is  that  young- 
heiress  to  call  to  mind  that  she  is  an 
heireso  ?  Why  sb^ould  people  ever  be 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  tlie  impossible 
ceases  to  look  impossible,  and  even  gets  a 
look  of  the  probable  ?  "  Such  were  some 
of  the  wise  reflections  of  the  sage  moralist, 
though  it  is  but  truth  to  say  he  never  once 
thought  of  applying  any  one  of  them  to  his 
own  case. 

"What would  Miss  Courtcnay  say,  too," 
thought  he,  "when  she  discovered  that  he 
had  been  so  neglectful  of  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  him  ? "  He  looked  al)out  for 
another  boat  to  go  after  them.  It  was  a 
strong  measure,  but  it  was  a  time  for  strong 
measures.  No  boat,  however,  was  to  be 
had.  He  bethought  liim  of  liaiHng  them, 
or  trying  to  attract  their  attention  l)y 
signals,  and  to  this  end  lie  mounted  a  rock, 
and,  attaching  his  handkerchief  to  his  um- 
brella, waved  it   frantically  to    and    fro, 


screaming  out  "  Boat  ahoy  !  "  in  a  voice  he 
meant  to  be  intensely  maritime. 

"  Shout  away,  old  fellow  ! "  muttered 
Harry,  whose  well-i)racticed  eye  and  ear 
detected  the  signal-maker.  "  I'm  not  going 
back  for  you. " 

"  Do  you  see  any  one,  Harry  ?  "  asked 
Ada.     "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  old  lawyer — I  forget  his  name, 
but  he's  the  only  creature  in  the  house  that 
I  can't  bear.  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but 
he  came  up  to  me  yesterday  evening  and 
asked  if  I  had  any  recollection  of  his  having 
saved  my  life.  But  I  stopped  him  full,  for 
I  said,  '  I  remember  well  how  Captain 
Dodge  picked  me  up  off  a  spar  at  pea,  and 
had  to  threaten  to  throw  yourself  over- 
board for  opposing  it.' " 

"  Well,  but,  Harry,"  said  she,  gently, 
"  people  don't  say  such  unpleasant  things 
— I  mean  when  they  meet  in  the  world  ; 
when  thrown  together  in  society  they  for- 
give little  grudges,  if  tlie}^  cannot  forget 
them." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  w.e  Luttrells  do 
neither  ?  I  can  no  more  forget  a  wrong 
than  a  kindness.  Mind  me,  though," 
added  he,  quickly,  "  I  do  not  ask  to  clear 
off  scores  with  the  lawyer,  only  let  him  not 
claim  to  make  me  his  debtor.  Shout  away, 
it  will  stretch  your  lungs  for  the  Old 
Bailey,  or  wherever  it  is  that  you  make 
3'our  living." 

"  If  your  memory  be  as  good  as  you  say, 
Harry,"  said  she,  smiling,  "can  you  recall 
the  time  papa's  yacht,  the  Meteor,  anchored 
in  the  little  bay  at  Arran  ?" 

"I  can.     I  remember  it  all." 

"  And  how  you  came  on  board  in  one  of 
our  boats  ?  " 

"Ay,  and  how  you  called  me  Eobinson. 
Don't  get  so  red  ;  I  wasn't  ott'ended  then, 
and  I'm  sure  I'm  not  now.  You  said  it  in 
a  v/hisper  to  your  father,  but  I  overheard 
you  ;  and  I  think  I  said  I  should  like  well 
to  be  Eobinson  Crusoe,  and  have  an  island 
all  my  own." 

"  And  so  you  liave.     Arrran  is  yours." 

"  iSTo.  Arran  Avas  mine,  or  ought  to 
have  been  mine,  but  my  father,  believing 
me  dead,  left  it  to  my  cousin." 

"Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  her  again  !" 
cried  Ada,  passionately.  "  You  know  how 
we  were  brought  up  together." 

"Your  father  told  me  all  about  it ;  but 
I  never  well  understood  how  or  why  she 
was  sent  away  again.  Were  you  disap- 
pointed in  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
She  was  cleverer,  and  more  beautiful,  and 
more  attractive  than  any  one  could  have 
anticipated.     The  lesson  that  would  take 
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ine  days  to  learn,  she  Ixad  but  to  glance  at 
and  she  knew  it.  The  governess  was  in 
despair  how  to  keep  in  advance  of  her. 
And  then  there  Avas  a  charm  in  her  man- 
ner that  made  the  veriest  trifle  she  did  a 
sort  of  fascination." 

'•'And  were  these  the  traits  to  send  back 
intj  hardship  and  barbarism  ?" 

*'  To  tliis  very  hour  I  never  knew  how  or 
why  she  went  back,  nor  to  what  slie  went. 
I  must  tell  you  a  secret,  a  great  secret,  it 
is,  Harry,  and  you  will  promise  never  to 
reveal  it."  Ho  nodded,  and  she  went  on, 
"Aunt  Georgina  never  liked  Kate.  She 
could  not  help  owning  that  she  was  very 
beautiful,  and  very  gifted,  and  v^ery  grace- 
ful, but  nothing  would  wring  from  her  one 
word  of  affection,  nor  even  a  smile  of 
kindly  meaning." 

•'It  is  exactly  liow  she  treats  me.  She 
is  all  courtesy  and  politeness  ;  but  it  is  a 
courtesy  that  chilis  me  to  the  heart,  and 
ever  seems  to  say,  '  Dou't  forget  the  dis- 
tance that  separates  us.'  Perhaps,"  added 
he,  laughing,  "  my  cousin  Kate  and  I  iiave 
some  family  resemblance  to  each  other  ?  " 

''  Don't  indulge  any  such  flattery. 
Hurry,"  said  she,  laughing.  "Kate  was 
beautiful." 

•''  Come,  come,  I  never  meant  in  face. 
I  only  suspected  that  it  was  the  marvelous 
gift  of  fascination  we  held  in  common." 
And  he  laughed  good-humoredly  at  his  ov»^n 
expense.  "  But  to  be  serious.  Was  it 
quite  fair  to  send  such  a  girl  as  you  have 
described  back  to  all  the  miseries  and  suf- 
ferings of  a  peasant's  life  ?  " 

"I'm  not  sure  that  this  was  done.  I 
mean,  that  after  she  went  to  live  at  Dalra- 
dern — for  Sir  Within  Wardle  became  her 
guardian  when  we  came  abroad — I  never 
knew  what  happened  ;  my  Aunt  Georgina 
;ictually  forbade  the  merest  mention  of  her. " 

"  I  wonder  would  she  tell  me  wliy,  if  I 
were  to  ask  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Harry,  I  implore  you  not  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  at  once  to  betray  the  confidence 
I  have  placed  in  you.  She  would  know 
who  had  told  you  of  her  dislike  to  Kate.' 

"  The  lawyer  could  tell  it,  I'm  certain," 
muttered  Harry  ;  "  that  fellow  watches  us 
all.  I  have  marked  him,  as  we  sat  in  the 
drawing-room,  studying  the  looks  of  each 
in  turn,  and  pausing  over  chance  words,  as 
if  they  could  mean  more  than  they  seemed 
to  say." 

"  How  acute  you  want  to  be  thought !  " 
said  she,  laughing. 

"  I  have  sailed  in  two  ships  where  the 
crews  mutinied,  Miss  Ada,  and  a  man  learns 
to  have  his  wits  about  him  where  he  sus- 
pects mischief,  after  that.     There  !  look  at 


the  lawyer  in  the  boat ;  he  has  got  a  boat 
at  last,  and  is  going  to  give  us  a  chase. 
Shall  we  run  for  it,  Ada,  or  stand  and  flght 
him  ?  " 

"  What  wickedness  are  you  muttering 
under  your  breath,  there,  sir?"  asked  lIic, 
with  a  mock  im})criousness. 

'•  Well.  I  was  just  saying  to  myself  that, 
if  you  hadn't  been  here,  I'd  even  run  foul 
of  him  and  upset  us  both.  I'd  like  to  see 
the  old  fellow  in  the  water.  Oh  !  I  see  I 
must  behave  Avell,  Miss  Courtenay  i3  in  the 
boat  too  ! " 

"  Which  means  a  reproof  to  me,  Harry. 
My  aunt  never  comes  out  on  any  less  solemn 
mission." 

"And  why  a  reproof?  What  have  you 
done  ?  " 

"Have  I  not  gone  off  sailing  all  alone 
with  that  wild  scamp,  Harry  Luttrell — that 
buccaneer  who  respects  neither  laws  nor 
proprieties  !  But  that's  my  aunt's  voice  ! 
What  is  she  saying  ?  " 

"file's  telling  the  lawyer  that  it's  all  his 
fault,  or  Sir  Gervais's  fault,  or  somebody's 
fault,  and  that  it's  a  shame  and  disgrace, 
and  I  don't  know  well  what  else  betddes." 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"Just  what  you  said  a  minute  ago. 
There  !  I'll  wait  for  them.  I'll  slack  'off 
and  let  them  come  up." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  rebukcful 
tone  of  Miss  Courtenay's  voice  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  noAV,  as  the  boat  drew  up 
beside  LuttrcU's,  her  tones  were  softened 
and  subdued,  and  it  was  with  her  most  sil- 
very accent  she  told  Ada  that  some  visitors 
had  just  arrived,  and  begged  licr  to  return 
with  her  to  receive  them,  while  Mr.  M- Kin- 
lay  would  join  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  obtain 
the  lesson  in  sea-fishing  he  was  so  eager 
for. 

"Come  along,"  said  Harry.  "It  looks 
fresh  outside,  and  nuiy  turn  out  a  nice 
mackerel  day,  calm  as  it  seems  here. " 

"With  your  good  leave,  sir,  I  shall  de- 
cline a  nice  mackerel  day.  I'm  a  very  fair- 
vv'cather  sailor." 

A  hurried  whisperfrom  Georgina  seemed, 
however,  to  arrest  him  in  his  excuses,  and 
she  added  aloud  : — 

"Of  course  Mr.  Luttrell  has  no  inten- 
tion of  venturing  out  to  sea  farther  than 
you  like,  sir.  He  goes  for  your  pleasure 
and  amusement,  and  not  to  educate  you  for 
the  navy." 

Another  hurried  whisper  followed  this 
pert  speech,  and  poor  M'Kinlay,  with  the 
air  of  a  condemned  man,  stepped  into 
Luttrell's  boat  Avith  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a 
look  of  positiA'e  misery. 

"A^o,  no,  not  on  any  account,"  were  the 
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last  words  of  Ada  into  Harry's  ear,  as  lie 
helj)ed  her  to  her  place. 

"  Remember  we  dine  at  six ! "  said 
Georgina,  as  she  waved  them  an  adieu  ; 
and  youni;  Luttrell  cried  out,  "  All  riglit ! " 
as  he  slacked  off  his  sheet,  and  let  the  boat 
run  broad  and  full  towards  the  open  sea. 

"  It  is  fresher,  far  fresher  than  I 
thought ! "  said  M'Kinlay,  whose  transition 
from  a  row-boat  to  a  sailing  one  imparted 
the  impression  of  a  strong  breeze. 

"  Cat's-paws  !  light  airs  of  wind  that  die 
away  every  moment.  But  I  see  it  looks 
bluer  out  yonder,  and  now  and  then  I  see 
a  white  curl  on  the  water  that  may  mean  a 
little  wind." 

"  Tlien  I  beseech  you,  sir,  let  us  keep 
where  we  are  !  " 

"  Don't  you  want  me  to  teacli  you  some- 
thing about  fishing  ?  You  said  you  wished 
to  know  what  'trawling'  meant." 

''  IS'ot  to-day  ;  not  on  this  occasion,  my 
young  friend.  It  was  another  errand 
brought  me  here  this  morning.  Could  you 
not  draw  that  thing  a  little  closer,  and  do 
something  to  make  us  go  somewhat  stead- 
ier ?  " 

''I'll  close-haul,  if  j'ou  prefer  it,"  said 
Harry,  taking  a  strong  pull  at  the  sheet, 
and,  with  his  helm  hard  up,  sending  the 
skiff  along  under  a  full  wind.  She  leaned 
over  so  much,  too,  that  it  required  all 
M'Kinlay's  strength, with  both  arms  outside 
the  gunwale,  to  keep  his  position.  "That's 
pleasanter,  ain't  it  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

"  I'll  not  say  I  like  it,  either." 

"  You  will  when  the  wind  steadies  ;  it's 
squally  just  now,  and  she  feels  it,  for  she 
has  no  keel." 

"  No  keel  !  And  ought  she  to  have  a 
keel  ? " 

"  Well,  I  think  she'd  be  the  better  of 
one,"  said  Harry,  smiling. 

"  Let  us  get  back,  sir — ^let  us  get  back  at 
once  !  This  is  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to 
me  ;  I  don't  understand,  and  I  don't  enjoy 
it.  Put  mo  ashore  anywhere,  and  leave  me 
to  find  my  way  how  I  cm.  There — yonder, 
where  you  see  the  rocks — land  me  there  !" 

"If  I  tried  it,  you'd  find  your  way  sure 
enough,  but  it  would  be  into  the  next  world  ! 
Don't  you  see  the  white  line  there  ?  Those 
are  breakers  ! " 

"  Then  turn  back,  sir,  I  command — I 
implore  you,"  cried  he,  with  a  voice  shak- 
ing with  terror. 

"  I'll  put  about  when  the  vrind  slackens. 
I  can't  do  it  just  yet.  Have  a  little  patience. 
Take  the  rudder  a  moment." 

"No,  sir;  1  refuse — I  decidedly  refuse. 
I  protest  against  any  share  in  v/'hat  may 
happen." 


"  Perhaps  it  will  be  past  i^rotesting  if 
you  don't  do  what  I  tell  you.  Hold  this, 
and  mind  my  orders.  Keep  the  tiller  so 
till  I  cry  out,  hard  down  ;  mind  me  now — 
no  mistake."  And  not  waiting  for  more, 
he  sprang  into  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  she 
ran  up  into  the  wind,  and  held  out  the 
foresail  to  the  breeze.  "  Down  helm — hard 
down  ! "  cried  he  ;  and  round  she  s])un  at 
once,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  lee  gunwale 
went  under  water,  and  M'Kinlay,  believing 
she  had  upset,  uttered  one  wild  cry  and  fell 
senseless  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Not 
much  grieved  at  his  condition — perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  almost  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  com- 
pany— Harry  lighted  a  segar  and  steered 
for  shore.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
gained  the  slack  Avater  of  the  little  bay,  and 
M'Kinlay,  gathering  himself  up,  asked  if 
they  were  nigh  land. 

"  Close  in  ;  get  up  and  have  a  segar," 
said  Harry,  curtly. 

"No,  sir  ;  I  will  not." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  a  weed,"  said 
Harry,  carelessly. 

"  My  likings  or  my  dislikings  must  be  a 
matter  of  perfect  inditierence  to  you,  sir, 
or  I  should  not  be  wet  to  the  skin  and  shiv- 
ering as  I  am  now." 

"  Take  a  go  of  brandy,  and  you'll  be  all 
right,"  said  Harry,  throwing  his  flask  to 
him. 

Though  not  very  graciously  offered, 
M'Kinlay  accepted  the  dram,  and  then 
looked  over  the  side  towards  the  shore  with 
an  air  of  greater  contentment.  "  Consid- 
ering, sir,  that  I  came  here  to-day  on  your 
account,  I  think  I  might  have  been  treated 
with  somewhat  more  deference  to  my 
tastes,"  said  he,  at  last. 

"On  my  account  ?  And  in  what  way  on 
my  account  ?  " 

"  If  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  more 
storms  of  wind,  I  can  perhaps  tell  you." 

"No,  no,  it's  still  as  a  fishpond  here. 
Go  on." 

"  Before  I  go  on — before  I  even  begin, 
Mr.  Luttrell,  I  must  have  your  promise 
that  you  Avill  not  mention  to  any  one  what 
shall  pass  between  us  to-day.  It  is  on  a 
subject  which  concerns  yon — but  still  con- 
cerns others  more  nearly." 

"All  right.     I'll  not  speak  of  it." 

"  You  will  give  me  your  word  ?  " 
•    "  I /z«V(?  given  it.     Didn't  you  hear  me 
say  I'd  not  speak  of  it  ? '.' 

"  Vv^ell,  sir,  the  matter  is  this  :  Great 
uneasiness  is  being  felt  here  at  the  intimacy 
that  has  grown  up  between  you  and  Miss 
Vyner.  Motives  of  extreme  delicacy  to- 
wards you — who,  of  course,  not  having 
lived  much  in  the  world,  could  not  be  ex- 
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pected  to  weigh  sucli  considerations — but 
motives  of  groat  delicjicy,  as  I  say,  have 
prevented  any  notice  being  taken  of  this 
intimacy,  and  a  hope  has  been  felt  that 
you  yourself,  once  awakened  to  tlie  fact  of 
the  long  interval  that  separates  her  condi- 
tion from  yours,  would  soon  see  the  ]n-o- 
priety,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  another 
line  of  conduct,  and  thus  not  require  what 
may  seem  an  admonition,  thougii  I  really 
intend  you  should  receive  it  as  the  warning 
counsel  of  a  friend." 

'•'  Have  you  been  commissioned  to  say 
this  to  me  ?  "  asked  Luttrell,  haughtily. 

"Though  I  had  decided  •  with  myself 
not  to  answer  any  questions,  I  will  reply  to 
this  one — and  this  only.     I  have." 

''  Who  gave  you  this  cliarge  ?" 

M'Kinlay  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

"  AVas  it  Sir  Gervais  Yyner  ?  " 

Another  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  thought  not.  I  am  certain,  too,  it 
was  not  Lady  Vyner.  Be  frank,  sir,  and 
tell  me  candidly.  It  was  ]Miss  Courtenay 
employed  you  on  this  errand  ?  " 

''  I  really  see  no  necessity  for  any  ex- 
planation on  my  part,  Mr.  Luttrell.  I 
have  already  transgressed  the  limits  of 
mere  prudence  in  the  avowal  I  have  made 
you.  I  trust  you  will  be  satisfied  Avith  my 
candor. " 

"  Let  me  ask  for  a  little  more  of  that 
same  candor.  I  want  to  know  v.diat  is  ex- 
pected of  me.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Reall}',  sir,  you  make  my  position  a 
very  painful  oUc.  You  insist  upon  my 
being  extremeh'  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  Listen  to  reason.  I  am  telling  you 
that  I  found  myself  in  consideralile  em- 
barrassment, and  I  entreat  of  you,  as  a 
favor,  to  show  me  the  way  out  of  it.  Am 
I  to  discontinue  all  intimacy  v/ith  Miss 
Vyner  ?  Am  I  to  avoid  her  ?  Am  I  to 
leave  this  and  not  return  ?  " 

"  That  I  opine  to  be  the  most  fitting 
course  under  the  circumstances,"  said 
M'Kinlay,  bov/ing. 

"I  see,"  said  Harry,  pondering  for  some 
seconds — ''I  see."  And  then,  with  a 
more  fervid  manner,  resuming,  "  But  if 
I  know,  sir — if  I  feel — that  all  this  caution 
is  unnecessary,  that  I  have  not — that  I 
never  had — the  slightest  pretensions  such 
as  yoa  speak  of,  that  Miss  Vyner's  manner 
to  me,  in  its  very  freedom,  repels  any  sus- 
picion of  the  kind — I  ask  you,  is  it  not  a 
little  hard  to  deny  me  the  greatest  happi- 
ness I  have  ever  tasted  in  life — the  first 
holiday  after  a  long  spell  of  work  and 
hardship  ?  AVhy  should  I  not  go  straight 
to  Sir  Gervais  and  say  this  ?" 


"  You  forget  your  promise  to  yourself.'^ 

*'  Ay,  to  be  sure,  that  is  a  barrier.  1 
suppose  you  are  right.  The  best,  the  only 
way,  is  to  go  off ;  and  I  own  I  feel 
ashamed  to  make  this  return  for  all  the 
generous  kindness  I  have  met  here  ;  and 
what  an  insutl'erable  coxconilj  must  it  stamp 
me,  if  it  ever  comes  out  that  I  left  on  sucli 
grounds  as  these." 

"  That  is  not  how  the  world  regards  such 
things,  sir.  Men  are  not  su])posed  to 
measure  their  affections  by  their  circum- 
stances. If  it  were  so,  we  should  not  see 
so  many  mvsalUancesJ'^ 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it.  I'm 
a  precious  bungler  at  making  excuses, 
and,  whenever  I  have  told  a  lie  in  my 
life,  my  own  shame  and  confusion  have 
always  convicted  me  ;  help  me  to  some 
ingenious  pretext  for  a  sudden  departure." 

"  You  can  have  law  business.  Your 
agents  Avish  to  see  you." 

''  But  I  have  no  property,  or  next  to 
none.     No,  no,  that  won't  do." 

"^  You  desire  to  visit  your  friends  in 
Ireland." 

"  Just  as  bad.  I  liave  as  little  friends  as 
fortune.      Try  again." 

"  Why  should  not  Captain  Dodge  have 
sent  for  you  ?  you  left  him  very  ill,  and 
confined  to  bed,  I  understand." 

"  He  told  Sir  Gervais  to  keep  me  as  long 
as  possible  ;  that  the  air  of  the  hospital 
was  bad  for  me,  and  had  brought  back  my 
ague. " 

"  If  you  are  so  very  scrupulous,  sir,  as 
to  what  people  generally  regard  as  a  mere 
conventionality,  I  should  say,  pack  u])  and 
be  off  without  an  explanation  at  all." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  paying  one's  debts  with  the  top- 
sail sheet.  Shabby,  enough,  too,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  Perhaps,  Mr.  M'Kinlay, 
if  occasion  should  occur,  you  would  find 
means  to  let  Sir  Gervais  know  that  I  am 
not  the  ungrateful  dog  my  want  of  man- 
ners might  bespeak  me  ;  i)erhaps  you  would 
convey  to  him  that  this  step  of  mine  had 
been  suggested  by  yourself." 

"  It  is  i^ossible,  Mr.  Luttrell,  that  a  for- 
tuitous moment  for  an  explanation  of  the 
kind  you  mention  might  occur,  and,  if  so, 
you  may  rely  on  my  willingness  to  jn'ofit 
by  it.     You  mean  to  go  at  once  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so.  Is  it  not  what  you 
advise  ?" 

"Most  certainly." 

"Here  goes,  then!  I'll  start  this  in- 
stant. They  are  all  out  driving,  excei)t 
Miss  Courtenay.  I  see  her  in  the  garden 
yonder.  She,  I  know,  will  forgive  me  my 
abrupt  departure,  and  you'll  make  the  best 
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story  you  can  out  of  it,  Mi*.  M'Kinltiy. 
As  I  was  last  seen  in  your  company,  you'll 
be  obliged,  for  your  own  sake,  to  say  some- 
thing plausible." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  sir.  The  eccentric 
habits  of  a  sea-life  must  bear  the  burden  of 
the  explanation." 

"  It's  poor  comfort  that  I  can't  be  much 
missed  !  Good-bye  ! "  And,  without  any 
more  cordial  leave-taking,  Luttrell  turned 
into  a  side-path  that  led  directly  to  the 
house,  while  M'Kiulay  entered  the  garden 
and  made  straight  for  the  sea-wall,  on 
which  Miss  Courtenay  was  sitting,  awaiting 
him. 

"  Well  ? "  said  she,  impatiently,  as  he 
came  forward — "  well  ?" 

*'  It  is  done — all  finished  ! " 

*'  In  what  way  ?     How  is  it  finished  ?  " 

"  He  goes  away — goes  at  once  ! " 

"  Of  course  he  writes  a  note,  and  makes 
some  sort  of  excuse  to  my  brother-in-law 
for  his  hurried  departure  ?  " 

''  I  believe  not.     I  fear — that  is,  I  appre- 
hend— he  is  one  of  those  not  very  tractable  ! 
people  who  always  do  an  avv^kward  thing  in 
the    awkwardest    way  ;    for,    when    I  ex- ; 
plained  to  him  that  his  position  here  was —  | 
what   shall    I   say  ? — an  indiscretion,  and 
that   Miss  Vyncr's   friends   saw  with   un- 
easiness   the    growing    intimacy    between 
them " 

"  You  did  not  speak  of  mc — you  did  not 
mention  my  name,  I  hope  ?"  broke  she  in, 
in  an  imperious  tone. 

"  You  could  not  suppose  mc  guilty  of 
such  imprudence,  Miss  Courtenay  ! "  said 
he,  in  an  offended  manner. 

"  No  matter  what  I  sui^pose,  sir.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  that  my  name  was  not  uttered 
during  your  interview." 

"  Not  by  7ne — certainly  not  by  me  !  "  said 
he,  timidly. 

"  Was  it  by  him,  sir  ?  Answer  me 
that ! " 

''  Well,  I  rather  think  that  ho  did  say 
that  I  had  been  deputed  by  you  to  convey 
the  message  to  him." 

"  What  insolence  !  And  how  did  you 
reply  ?  " 

"  I  observed  that  I  was  not  there  exactly 
for  the  purpose  of  a  cross-examination ; 
that  in  my  capacity  as  a  friendly  adviser,  I 
declined  all  interrogation." 

"  Fiddle  f addle,  sir  !  It  would  have  been 
far  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  said,  '  Miss 
Courtenay  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  communication.'  I  really  feel  ashamed 
to  think  I  should  play  the  prom] iter  to  a 
professor  in  subtleties  ;  but  I  still  think 
that  your  ingenuity  might  have  hit  upon 
a  reason  for  his  going,  without  any  refer- 


ence to  us  or  to  our  wishes.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you,  for  instance,  that  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Within  Wardle  might  offer  a  con- 
venient plea  ?  " 

"Indeed  !  I  might  have  mentioned  that," 
said  he,  in  some  confusion.  "  The  house 
does  not  admit  of  much  accommodation  for 
strangers,  and  an  additional  room  would  be 
of  consequence  just  now." 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  "  you 
might  have  put  the  matter  in  a  better  light 
than  by  nuiking  it  a  domestic  question. 
This  young  man  might  have  been  brought 
to  see  that  tlie  gentleman  who  was  so  un- 
gratefully treated — I  might  say,  so  shame- 
fully treated — by  his  near  relative,  could 
not  be  the  pleasantest  person  for  him  to 
meet  in  a  narrov/  family  circle." 

"  I  might.  It  is  quite  true  I  might  have 
insinuated  that  consideration,"  said  he, 
with  a  crestfallen  air  and  look. 

"  I  suppose  you  did  your  best,  sir  ! "  said 
she,  with  a  sigh  ;  and  he  felt  all  the  sar- 
castic significance  of  its  compassion.  "  In- 
deed, I  am  certain  you  did,  and  I  thank 
you."  With  these  words,  not  conveyed  in 
any  excess  of  v/armth  or  gratitude,  she 
moved  away,  and  M'Kinlay  stood  a  picture 
of  doubt,  confusion,  and  dismay,  muttering 
to  himself  some  unintelligible  words,  whose 
import  was,  however,  the  hope  of  that  day 
coming  when  these  and  many  similar  small 
scores  might  be  all  wiped  out  together. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


WITH   LAWYERS. 


"  What  !  that  you,  Harry  ?  How  comes 
it  yo^^  have  left  all  the  fine  folks  so  soon  ?  " 
cried  Captain  Dodge,  as  he  suddenly  awoke 
and  saw  young  Luttrell  at  his  bedside. 
"Why,  lad,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
back  here  these  ten  days  to  come.  Warn't 
they  polite  and  civil  to  you  ?  " 

"  That  they  were.  They  could  not  have 
treated  me  better  if  I  had  been  their  own 
son." 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  you  slipped 
your  moorings  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  well  say.  There  were 
new  guests  just  arriving,  and  people  I  never 
saw,  and  so,  with  one  thing  or  other,  I 
thought  I'd  just  move  off  ;  and — and — here 
I  am." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  very 
lame  excuse  covered  some  other  motive, 
and  the  old  skipper  was  not  the  man  to  be 
put  off  by  a  flimsy  pretext ;  but,  rough 
sailor  and  buccaneer  as  he  was,  he  could  re- 
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spect  the  feelings  that  he  thought  might  l)e 
matter  of  secret  meaning,  and  merely  said  : 
'^  I'm  glad  to  sec  you  back,  at  all  events. 
I  have  no  one  to  speak  to  in  this  place,  tmd, 
!:s  I  lie  here,  I  get  so  impatient,  that  I  for- 
get my  smashed  thigh-bone,  and  want  to 
be  up  and  about  again."  j 

•'So  you  will,  Axry  soon,  I  hope."  | 

'^Xot  so  soon,  lad!"'  said  he,  sorrow- 
fully. "  It's  a  big  spar  to  splice,  the  sur- 
geon says,  and  will  t:dvc  three  months ; 
though  "how  I'm  to  lie  here  three  months 
is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

'•  I'll  do  my  best  to  make  it  endurable 
for  you.  I'll  get  books — they've  plenty  of 
books  here — and  maps,  and  drawiiigs  ;  and 
I  saw  a  draught-board  this  morning,  and 
you'll  see  the  time  won't  hang  so  heavily 
as  you  feared." 

''That  ain't  it  at  all,  Harry.  You've 
got  to  go  to  Liverpool,  to  Towers  and 
Smalos — them's  the  fellows  know  me  well. 
Smales  sailed  with  me  as  a  youngster,  and 
you'll  hand  them  a  letter  I'll  write,  and 
they'll  look  about  for  the  sort  of  craft  we're 
wanting — something  bark-rigged,  or  a 
three-masted  schooner.  I  was  dreaming  of 
one  last  night — such  a  clipper  on  a  wind  ! 
The  French  are  blockading  Vera  Cruz 
just  now,  and  if  we  could  slip  past  them 
and  get  in,  one  trip  would  sot  us  all  right 
again." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  that  well !  "  cried 
the  youth. 

"Like  it !  Why  wouldn't  you  like  it  ? 
There  ain't  nothing  to  compare  with  block- 
ade running  in  this  life  :  stealing  carefully 
up  till  you  see  the  moment  to  make  a  dash 
— watching  your  wind,  and  then  with  every 
inch  of  canvas  you  can  spread,  go  at  it  till 
the  knee  timbers  crack  again,  and  the 
jilanks  work  and  Avrithc  lilce  the  twigs  of  a 
wicker  basket,  and  all  the  ships  of  war 
flying  this  signal  and  that  to  each  other, 
till  at  last  comes  a  gun  across  your  bows, 
and  you  run  up  a  flag  of  some  sort — Eng- 
lish belike,  for  the  French  never  suspect 
John  Bull  of  having  a  clipper.  Then  comes 
the  order  to  round  to,  and  you  pretend  to 
mind  it ;  and  just  as  they  man  their  boat, 
dead  at  them  jo\x  go,  swamp  every  man  of 
them,  and  hold  on,  wliile  they  fire  away,  at 
tlie  risk  of  hulling  each  other,  and  never 
take  more  notice  of  them  than  one  dis- 
charge from  your  pivot-gun,  just  by  way 
of  returning  their  salute.  That's  what  I 
call  sport,  boy  ;  and  I  only  wish  I  was  at  it 
this  fine  morning." 

"  And  Avhat  happens  if  you're  taken  ?" 
"That  depends  on  whether  you  showed 
fight  or  not  :  if  you  fired  a  shotted  gun, 
they  hang  you." 


Luttrell  ;h()i)k  his  head,  and  muttered : 
"A  dog's  death  ;  I  don't  like  that." 

"  That's  prejudice,  sir ;  nothing  more. 
Every  death  a  man  meets  bravely  is  a  line 
death  !  I'd  just  as  lieve  be  hanged  as 
fla3^ed  alive  by  the  C'hoctaws  !." 

'*  Perhaps  so  would  I." 

"  Well,  there's  what  you've  got  to  do. 
Towers  and  Smales,  shipbuilders  ! — they're 
the  men  to  find  what  we  want,  and  tliey 
know  a  clipper  Avell ;  they've  built  more 
slavers  than  any  house  in  the  trade." 

Harry  made  a  wry  face  ;  the  skipi)er  saw 
it,  and  said  :  "  There's  more  prejudice ; 
but  when  you've  been  at  sea  as  long  as  I 
have,  you'll  think  less  about  the  cargo 
than  what  you  get  per  ton  for  the  freight." 

"  I'd  not  turn  slaver,  anyhow  ;  that  nmch 
I  can  tell  you,"  said  he,  stoutly. 

"I'd  not  do  it  myself,  sir,  except  when 
business  was  slack  and  freights  low.  It 
ain't  cheering,  noways  ;  and  there's  a  cer- 
tain risk  in  it  besides.  Towers  and  Smales 
— Towers  and  Smales  ! "  muttered  he  over 
to  himself  three  or  four  times.  "They'd 
not  be  the  men  they  are  to-day,  I  can  tell 
you,  if  they  never  traded  in  ebony  ware  ! 
Had  you  any  talk  with  your  grand  friend, 
Sir  Gervais,  about  that  loan  he  ofllerod 
me  ?  "  asked  he,  after  a  pause. 

*'NotaAvord.  I  came  away  hurriedly. 
I  had  no  good  opportunity  to  speak  about 
it." 

"  He  said,  '  Two  thousand,  and  pay  wlicn 
I  like  ;'  not  hard  terms  certainly." 

"And  yet  I'd  rather  you'd  not  accept 
them,"  said  Harry,  slowly. 

"Not  take  money  without  interest 
charged  or  security  asked  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  I'd  rather  you'd  wait  till  I've 
seen  those  lawyers  tliat  managed  my  fath- 
er's affairs,  and  see  whether  they  can't  sell 
that  trifle  of  j^roperty  that  comes  to  me." 

"  Why,  didn't  you  tell  me  your  father 
willed  it  away  to  some  peasant  girl  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  island,  for  the  entail  had  been 
broken  by  my  grandfather,  but  the  small 
estate  in  Eoscommon  goes  to  the  next-of- 
kin,  and  that  happens  to  be  myself.  It 
must  be  very  little  worth,  but  it  may  help 
us  at  least  to  get  a  ship,  and  we'll  soon  do 
the  rest  ourselves." 

"That  will  we,  Harry.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  in  my  life  I've  had  to  begin  all 
over  again,  and  I'm  as  fresh  for  it  as  on  the 
first  day." 

They  Avent  on  now  to  talk  of  the  future 
and  all  their  jjlans  like  men  who  felt  the 
struggle  with  life  a  fair  stand-up  fight, 
that  none  with  a  stout  heart  ought  ever  to 
think  of  declining.     The  skipper  had  not 
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only  been  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  but 
had  brought  back  from  eacli  spot  some 
memories  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  or  peril — 
sensations  pretty  much  alike  to  his  appre- 
ciation— and  \\diether  he  commanded  a 
whale-boat  at  Behring's  Straits,  or  took  in 
his  ship  store  of  cocoa-nuts  and  yams  at  the 
Spice  Islands,  adventure  ever  tracked  his 
steps.  Dashed  with  the  love  of  danger  was 
the  love  of  gain,  and  in  his  narrative  one 
never  could  say  whether  there  prevailed 
more  of  the  spirit-  of  enterprise  or  the 
temper  of  the  trader. 

""We'll  want  that  loan  from  Vyner  yet, 
I  see,  Harry,"  said  he,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
calculation'of  necessary  outgoings;  "  and  I 
see  no  reason  against  taking  it." 

"  I  do,  though,"  said  tlie  other,  grave- 
ly- 

"  Mayhap  some  sentimental  reason  that 

I'd  not  give  a  red  cent  for,  boy.  What  is 
it?" 

"  I'll  not  trouble  you  with  the  sentimental 
reasons,"  said  Luttrell,  smiling,  "  though 
perhaps  I'm  not  without  some  of  them. 
What  I'll  give  you  will  suffice.  While  I 
was  one  morning  with  Sir  Gervais,  going- 
over  all  about  my  father  and  his  affairs,  of 
which  he  knew  far  more  than  I  did,  he 
opened  his  writing-desk,  and  took  out  a 
great  mass  of  letters.  'These,'  said  he, 
'are  in  your  father's  hand;  read  them,  and 
you'll  be  better  acquainted  with  him  than 
you  have  yet  been.'  Tlicy  were  on  all 
manner  of  themes — of  society,  field  sports, 
books,  and  much  al)Out  politics — and 
interested  me  vastly,  till  at  last  I  came 
upon  one  which  certainly  Sir  Gervais  would 
not  have  suffered  me  to  see  had  he  been 
aware  it  was  amongst  them.  It  was  the 
last  letter  my  father  had  ever  written  to 
him,  and  was  almost  entirely  about  myself. 
lie  spoke  of  the  semi-barbarism  I  had  been 
reared  in,  and  the  humlile  prospects  before 
me,  and  he  told  about  my  disposition,  and 
my  faults  of  temper — tlie  old  family  faults, 
he  called  them —  that  made  us  all  'intract- 
able to  our  friends,  and  intolerable  to  all 
who  were  not  friends.'  At  tlie  end  he 
asked  Vyner  to  be  my  guardian,  and 
he  added  these  words  :  ^  Be  a  friend  to 
my  boy  in  all  ways  that  your  kindness, 
your  sympathy,  your  counsel  can  dictate. 
Guide,  direct,  encourage,  or  if  need 
be,  reprove  him,  but  never,  whatever 
you  do,  aid  him  Avith  your  louroc.  It  is  on 
this  condition  I  commit  him  to  you. 
Eemember.' " 

"  Well,  I'd  bo  no  Vv-ays  obliged  to  my 
father  if  he  had  made  any  such  condition 
about  me.  I've  never  been  much  the 
better  for  all  the  good  advice  I've  got,  but 


I've  found  the  man  that  lent  me  a  thousand 
dollars  uncommon  useful." 

"  I  am  telling  you  of  what  my  father 
wished  and  asked  for,"  said  Harry,  proudly, 
"  not  of  anything  else." 

"  And  that's  just  what  I'm  objectin'  to, 
youngster.  It  was  his  i)ride  to  take  no 
help,  and  it  brought  him  to  live  and  die  on 
a  barren  rock  in  the  ocean;  but  /  don't 
intend  to  do  that,  nor  to  let  you  do  it. 
We've  got  to  say  to  the  world,  '  Sheer  off 
there,  I'm  a-comin',  and  I  mean  comin' 
when  I  say  it.  There's  maybe  room  enough 
for  us  all,  but  I'll  be  smashed  and  chawed 
up  but  I'll  have  room  for  me  P  " 

Whether  it  was  the  fierce  energy  with 
which  he  spoke  this,  or  the  fact  that  in  a 
few  rough  words  he  had  embodied  his 
whole  theory  of  life,  but  certainly  Harry 
looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  wonder 
blended  with  amusement. 

"  Besides  this,"  resumed  Dodge,  with 
the  same  decision  of  tone,  "  your  father 
might  say,  if  he  pleased,  'You  shan't  help 
Harry  Luttrell,'  but  he  never  could  say, 
'You  mustn't  help  Herodotus  Dodge.'  No, 
sir  !  " 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Harry,  "  you'll  let 
me  try  my  own  plan  first.  If  that  fail, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
other.  I'll  start  to-night  for  Liverpool. 
After  I  have  seen  your  friends  there,  I'll  go 
over  and  consult  my  lawyers  in  Dublin; 
and  I  mean  to  run  across  and  see  Arran — 
the  old  rock — once  more.  It  shall  be  my 
last  look  at  it." 

"  It  ain't  a  beauty,  that's  a  fact,"  said 
Dodge,  who  saw  nothing  of  the  agitation 
in  the  other's  voice  or  manner.  "  Give 
me  an  hour  or  tAvo,  and  1*11  write  the 
letters  for  you,  and  I'll  tell  Smales  that  if 
you  want  any  money " 

"  I  shall  not  want  it." 

"  Then  you'll  be  unlike  any  other  man 
that  ever  wore  shoes,  sir,  that's  all! "  And 
Dodge  stuffed  a  formidable  j^iece  of  tobacco 
into  his  mouth,  as  though  to  arrest  his 
eloquence  and  stop  the  current  of  his 
displeasure,  while  Harry  waved  him  a  good- 
bye, and  went  out. 

Tlie  same  evening  he  started  for 
Liverpool.  The  ski])pcr's  friends  were 
most  cordial  and  hosi)itable  to  him.  They 
had  had  long  dealings  with  Dodge,  and 
found  him  ever  honorable  and  trustworthy, 
and  Harry  heard  with  sincere  pleasure  the 
praises  of  his  friend.  It  was  evident,  too, 
that  they  vv^ere  taken  with  young  Luttrell, 
for  they  brought  him  about  amongst  their 
friends,  introducing  him  everywhere,  and 
extending  to  him  every  hospitality  of  their 
hospitable  city.     If  Harry  was  very  grateful 
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for  all  this  kindness,  his  mind  continnally 
reverted  to  the  socioty  he  had  so  lately 
mixed  in,  and  whose  eliarni  he  aj)i)reciated, 
new  as  he  was  to  life  and  the  Avorld,  witli 
an  intense  zest  :  the  polished  urhanity  of 
Sir  Gervais;  the  thoughtful  good-nature  of 
Lady  Vyner;  the  gentle  gracefulness  of 
Ada;  even  Miss  Courtenay — no  favorite  of 
his,  nor  he  of  hers — yet  even  she  possessed 
a  winning  elegance  of  manner  that  was 
very  captivating. 

Very  unlike  all  these  were  the  attentions 
that  now  surrounded  him,  and  many  were 
the  unfavorable  comparisons  he  drew 
between  his  present  friends  and  their 
predecessors.  Not  that  he  was  in  love 
Avith  Ada :  he  had  asked  himself  the  question 
more  than  once,  and  always  had  he  given 
the  same  answer:  '"'  If  I  liad  been  a  man 
of  rank  and  fortune,  I'd  have  deemed  my 
lot  perfect  to  have  had  such  a  sister." 
And  really  it  was  sister-like  she  had  been  to 
him;  so  candid,  so  frank,  so  full  of  those 
little  cares  that  other  "love"  shrinks  from, 
and  dares  not  deal  in.  She  had  pressed 
him  eagerly,  too,  to  accept  assistance  from 
her  father — a  step  she  never  could  have 
taken  had  love  been  there — and  he  had 
refused  on  grounds  which  showed  he  could 
speak  with  a  frankness  love  cannot  speak 
with. 

''  I  take  it,"  muttered  he  to  himself  one 
day,  after  long  reflection — "  I  take  it  that 
my  Luttrell  blood  moves  too  slowly  for  pas- 
sionate affection,  and  that  the  energy  of 
my  nature  must  seek  its  exercise  in  hatred, 
not  love  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  what  a  life  is 
before  me  ! " 

At  last  the  ship-builders  discovered  the 
craft  that  Dodge  was  in  search  of.  She 
was  a  slaver  recently  captured  off  Bahia, 
and  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  Admiralty. 
A  few  lines  from  Harry  described  her  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  that  her  beauty  and  fine 
lines  could  merit,  and  he  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  road  over  the  expressions  of  admiration 
whicli  no  loveliness  in  human  form  could 
have  wrung  from  him. 

He  sailed  for  Ireland  on  the  night  he 
wrote,  but  carried  his  letter  with  him,  to 
relate  what  he  miglit  have  to  say  of  his 
meeting  with  his  lawyer.  A  little  event 
that  occurred  at  his  landing  was  also  men- 
tioned : — 

"As  I  v/as  stepping  into  the  boat  that 
was  to  take  me  ashore,  wo  v/cre  hailed  by  a 
large  ship-rigged  vessel  just  getting  under 
Aveigh,  and  from  which  several  boats, 
crowded  with  people,  were  just  leaving. 
We  rowed  towards  her,  and  found  tliat  tliey 
wanted  us  to  take  on  shore  a  young  lady 
whose  class  evidently  prevented  her  mixing 


with  the  vulgar  herd  that  filled  tlie  other 
boats.  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  so 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  tliat  she  was 
almost  unconscious  as  they  lifted  her  into 
the  boat.  I  caught  a  mere  glim})se  of  her 
face,  and  never  saw  anytliin^  so  ])caut]ful 
in  my  life.  Only  think  !  the  vessel  was  a 
convict-sliip,  and'  she  had  gone  there  to 
taice  a  last  farewell  of  some  father  or 
brother,  perhaps—  husband  it  could  scarcely 
be,  she  was  too  young  for  that.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  dreadful  ?  One 
evidently  of  rank  and  birth — there  were 
unmistakable  signs  of  both  about  her — 
mixing  even  for  an  instant  with  all  the 
pollution  of  crime  and  wickedness  that 
crowd  the  deck  of  a  convict  ship  !  I  asked 
leave  to  accompany  her  to  her  house  or 
hotel,  or  wherever  she  was  going,  but  she 
made  a  gesture  of  refusal  ;  and,  though  I'd 
have  given  more  than  I  dare  tell  to  have 
known  more  about  her,  I  thought  it  would 
be  so  unworthy  to  follow  her,  that  I  left 
her  the  moment  wc  landed,  and  never  saw 
her  more. 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  what  was  right  and 
becoming,  but  if  you  knew  how  sorry  I  am 
to  have  been  obliged  to  do  it— if  you  knew 
how,  now  that  it  is  all  done  and  passed,  I 
think  of  her  incessantly — ay,  and  follow 
every  one  I  see  in  mourning  till  I  discover 
that  it  is  not  she — 3T)u'd  wonder  what 
change  has  come  over  this  thick  blood  of 
mine,  and  set  it  boiling  and  bubbling  as  it 
never  used  to  do." 

He  went  on  next  to  tell  of  his  visit  to 
the  agents  of  his  father's  property.  Messrs. 
Cane  and  Carter  had  been  duly  apprised  by 
Sir  Gervais  Vyner  that  Harry  Luttrell  was 
alive,  and  it  scarcely  needed  the  letter  which 
he  carried  as  a  credential,  to  authenticate 
him,  so  striking  was  the  resemblance  he 
bore  to  his  father. 

"  You  should  have  been  here  yesterday, 
Mr.  Luttrell,"  said  Cane.  "You  would 
have  met  your  cousin.  She  has  left  this 
for  Arran  this  morning." 

Harry  muttered  something  about  their 
not  being  known  to  each  other,  and  Cane 
continued  : — 

"You'd  scarcely  guess  what  brought  her 
here.  It  was  to  make  over  to  you,  as  the 
rightful  owner,  the  property  on  the  Arran 
Islands.  AVe  explained  to  her  that  it  was 
a  distinct  deed  of  gift — that  your  late  father 
bequeathed  it  to  her  as  a  means  of  support 
— for  she  lias  really  nothing  else — and  that 
legally  her  claim  was  unassailable.  She 
was  not  to  be  shaken  from  her  resolution. 
No  matter  how  we  put  the  case — either  as 
one  of  law  or  as  one  of  necessity,  for  it  is  a 
necessity — her  invariable  reply  was,  '  My 
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mind  is  made  up,  and  on  grounds  very 
different  from  any  you  liave  touched  on  ; ' 
and  she  left  us  with  full  directions  to  make 
the  requisite  conveyances  of  the  estate  in 
your  favor.  I  entreated  her  to  defer  her 
final  determination  for  a  v/eek  or  two,  and 
all  I  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that,  if  she 
should  change  her  mind  between  thai  time 
and  tlie  day  of  signing  the  pai)crs,  she 
would  let  me  know.  She  has  also  given  us 
directions  about  taking  a  passage  for  her 
to  Australia  ;  she  is  going  out  to  seek 
occui)ation  as  a  governess  if  she  can,  as  a 
servant  if  she  must." 

Harry  started,  and  grew  pale  and  red  by 
turns  as  the  otlier  said  this.  He  thought, 
indeed,  there  was  some  want  of  delicacy 
in  thus  talking  to  him  of  one  so  nearly 
allied  to  him.  His  ignorance  of  life,  and 
the  Irish  attachment  to  kindred  together, 
made  him  feel  the  speech  a  hard  one. 

''  How  will  it  be,  sir,"  asked  he,  curtly, 
*'  if  I  refuse  to  accept  this  cession  ?  " 

"  The  law  has  no  means  of  enforcing  it, 
sir.  There  is  no  statute  which  Compels  a 
man  to  take  an  estate  against  his  will. 
She,  however,  can  no  more  be  bound  to 
retain,  than  you  to  receive,  this  property." 

"  We  had  three  hours'  talk."  said  Harry, 
in  writing  this  to  Captain  Dodge^  "and  I 
ascertained  that  this  very  property  she  is 
now  so  anxious  to  be  free  of,  had  formed 
up  to  this  the  pride  and  enjoyment  of  her 
life.  She  had  labored  incessantly  to  im- 
prove it  and  the  condition  of  tlie  people 
who  lived  on  it.  She  had  built  a  school- 
house  and  a  small  hospital,  and  strange 
enough,  too,  a  little  inn,  for  the  place  w^as 
in  request  with  tourists,  who  now  found 
they  could  make  their  visits  with  comfort 
and  convenience.  Cane  also  showed  me 
the  drawing  of  a  monument  to  my  fatlier's 
memor}',  tlie  '  Last  Luttrell  of  Arran,'  she 
called  him ;  and  I  own  I  was  amazed  at  the 
simple  elegance  and  taste  of  the  design 
made  by  this  poor  peasant  girl.  Even  if 
all  these  had  not  shown  me  that  our  old 
home  has  fallen  into  worthy  hands,  I  feel 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity 
by  this  daughter  of  the  people.  She  shall 
see  that  a  Luttrell  understands  his  name 
and  his  station.  I  have  told  Cane  to  inform 
her  that  I  distinctly  refuse  to  accept  the 
cession  ;  she  may  endow  her  school  or  her 
hospital  with  it  ;  she  may  j^artition  it  out 
amongst  the  cottier  occupiers  ;  she  may 
leave  it — I  believe  I  said  so  in  my  warmth 
— to  be  worked  out  in  masses  for  her  soul 
— if  she  be  still  a  Catholic — if  all  this 
Avhile  none  of  her  own  kith  and  kin  are  in 
want  of  assistance  ;  and  certainly  times 
must  have  greatlv  chanoed  with  them  if 


it  be  not  so.  At  all  events,  I'll  not  accept 
it.  I  own  to  you  I  was  i)roud  to  think  of 
the  high-hearted  girl,  bred  up  in  poverty, 
and  tried  by  the  terrible  test  of  '  adoption ' 
to  forget  her  humble  origin.  It  was  very 
fine  and  very  noble  of  her;  and  only  that  I 
fear  if  I  were  to  see  her  the  illusion  might 
be  destroyed,  and  some  coarse-featured, 
vulgar  creature  rout  forever  the  pleasant 
image  my  mind  has  formed,  I'd  certainly 
make  her  a  visit.  Cane  presses  me  much 
to  do  so,  but  I  will  not.  I  shall  go  over 
to  the  island  to  see  the  last  resting-place 
of  my  poor  father,  and  then  leave  it  for- 
ever. I  have  made  Cane  give  me  his 
word  of  honor  not  to  divulge  my  secret, 
nor  even  admit  that  he  has  more  than  seen 
me,  and  I  intend  to-morrow  to  set  out  for 
Arran. 

''I asked  Cane,  when  I  Avas  leaving  him, 
what  she  was  like,  and  he  laughingly  an- 
swered, '  Can't  you  imagine  it  ? '  And  so  I 
see  I  was  right.  They  were  a  wild,  fierce, 
proud  set,  all  these  of  my  mother's  family, 
wath  plenty  of  traditions  amongst  them  of 
heavy  retributions  exacted  for  wrongs,  and 
they  were  a  strong,  well-groAvn,  and  well- 
featured  race,  but,  after  all,  not  the  stuff 
of  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  made, 
in  my  country  at  least.  You  have  told  me 
a  different  story  as  regards  yours.''' 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  from  the 
island  if  I  remain  there  longer  than  a  day, 
but,  if  my  present  mood  endure,  th.at  event 
is  A'ery  unlikely." 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 


ON   THE     ISLAND. 


It  was  late  at  night  when  Harry  landed 
on  Arran,  Dark  as  it  was,  however,  his 
sailors  eye  could  mark  that  the  little  jetty 
was  in  trim  order,  and  that  steps  noAv  led 
dowai  to  the  water  where  formerly  it  Avas 
necessary  to  clamber  over  rugged  rocks  and 
slippery  seaAveed.  A  boatman  took  his 
carpet-bag  as  matter  of  course,  too,  as  he 
stepped  on  shore,  and  trifling  as  was  the 
service,  it  had  a  certain  signiticance  as  to 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  that  Avild 
spot.  More  striking,  again,  than  these 
was  the  aspect  of  the  comfortable  little  inn 
into  Avhicli  he  was  ushered.  Small  and  un- 
pretending, indeed,  but  very  clean,  and  not 
destitute  of  little  ornaments,  sketches  of 
the  scenery  of  the  island,  and  specimens  of 
ore,  or  curious  rock,  or  strange  fern,  tluit 
were  to  be  found  there.  A  few  books,  too, 
Avere  scattered  al)out,  some  of  them  })res- 
ents   from  former   visitors,    with   ijraccful 
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testimonies  of  the  pleasure  they  had  found 
in  the  tri])  to  Arran,  and  how  gratefully 
they  cherished  the  memory  of  its  simple 
people. 

Harry  amused  himself  turning  over 
these,  as  he  sat  at  the  great  turf  tire  wait- 
ing for  his  supper.  Of  those  who  served 
him  there  was  not  one  he  recognized.  Their 
looks  and  their  language  besjioke  them  as 
belonging  to  the  mainland,  but  they  spoke 
of  the  island  with  pride,  and  told  how,  in 
the  season,  about  July  or  August,  as  many 
as  tifteen  or  twenty  strangers  occasionally 
came  over  to  visit  it. 

""  There  icas  a  day,"  said  the  man,  "  in 
the  late  Mr.  Luttrell's  time,  when  nobody 
dare  come  here  ;  he'd  as  soon  see  ould  Nick 
as  a  stranger  ;  and  if  a  boat  was  to  i^ut  in 
out  of  bad  weather  or  the  like,  the  first 
moment  the  wind  would  drop  ever  so  little, 
down  would  come  a  message  to  tell  them  to 
be  off." 

Harry  shook  his  head  ;  an  unconscious 
protest  of  dissent  it  was,  but  the  other,  in- 
terpreting the  sign  as  condemnation,  went 
on  : — 

"  Ay,  he  was  a  hard  man  !  But  they 
tell  me  it  wasn't  his  fault ;  the  world  went 
wrong  wdth  him,  and  he  turned  against 
it." 

"He  had  a  son,  hadn't  he?"  asked 
Harry. 

"He  had,  sir.  I  never  saw  him,  but 
they  tell  me  he  was  a  fine  boy,  and  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old,  got  a  broken 
arm  fighting  with  a  seal  in  one  of 'the  caves 
on  the  shore  ;  and,  what's  more,  he  didn't 
like  to  own  it,  because  the  seal  got  away 
from  him." 

"  What  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  was  lost  at  sea,  sir.  I  believe  he 
turned  pirate  or  slaver  himself,  and  it  was 
no  great  matter  what  became  of  him.  They 
were  all  unlucky,  men  and  women.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  a  Luttrell  coming  to  good 
yet." 

"  That's  a  hard  sentence." 

"You'd  not  think  so,  sir,  if  you  knew 
them  ;  at  least,  so  the  men  tell  me  aljout 
here.  They  liked  the  man  that  was  here 
last  well  enough,  but  they  said  that  nothing 
he  could  do  would  ever  prosper." 

"  And  who  owns  it  now  ?" 

"  Kitty  O'Harathat  was— Neal  O'Hara's 
daughter — he  that  was  transported  long  ago 
— she's  now  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
island,  and  her  name — she  took  it  by  his 
will — is  Luttrell — Luttrell  of  Arran." 

"  Do  the  people  like  her  ?  " 

"  Why  wouldn't  they  like  her  ?  Isn't 
she  working  and  slaving  for  them  all  day 
long,  nursing  them  at  the  hospital,  visit- 


ing thcju  in  their  cabins,  teaching  them 
in  the  school,  getting  them  seed  potatoes 
from  Belmullet,  and  hasn't  she  set  up  a 
store  there  on  the  shore,  where  they  can 
buy  pitch,  and  hemp,  and  sailclolh,  aiidall 
kinds  of  cordage,  for  less  than  half  what  it 
costs  at  Castlobar  ?  " 

"  How  has  she  money  to  do  all  this  ?  " 
"  Just   because   she  lives  like  the  rest  of 
us.     Sorrow  bit  better  dinner  or  sup}iershe 
has,  and  it's  a  red  cloak  she  Avears,  like 
j  Molly  Ryan,  and  she  makes  her  own  shoes, 
I  and  ]iurticr  ones  you  never  looked  at." 
j      "  And  who  taught  her  to  manage  all  this 
so  cleverly  ?  " 

I  "  She  taught  herself  out  of  books  ;  she 
reads  all  night  through.  Come  here,  now, 
\  sir  !  Do  you  see  that  light  there  ?  That's 
I  her  window,  and  there  she'll  be  till,  maybe, 
nigh  five  o'clock,  studyin'  hard.  Molly 
says  there's  nights  she  never  goes  to  bed  at 
all." 

"  That  light  comes  from  the  tower." 
"  So  it  does,  sir,  however  you  knew  it," 
said  the  "man  ;  "  but  it  was  the  favorite 
room  of  him  that's  gone,  and  she  ahvays 
sits  there." 

"  And  are  strangers  permitted  to  see  the 
Abbey  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

"  Yes,  sir.  All  they've  to  do  is  to  write 
their  names  in  this  book  and  send  up  a 
message  that  they  want  to  seethe  place,  and 
they'd  see  every  bit  of  it  but  the  two  little 
rooms  M]-.  Luttrell  that  was,  used  to  keep 
for  himself." 

"  And  if  one  wished  to  see  these  also  ?  " 
"  He  couldn't  do  it,  that's  all  ;  at  least, 
i'd  not  be  the  man  that  axed  her  leave  ! " 

"  Take  my  name  up  there  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Harry,  as  he  wrote  "  H.  Hamil- 
ton "  in  the  book,  that  being  a  second 
name  by  which  he  was  called  after  his 
fatlier,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to  use  it. 
The  supper  made  its  ai)pearance  at  this 
moment,  and  little  other  conversation 
jiassed  between  them.  As  the  man  came 
and  went,  however,  he  continued  to  speak 
of  Miss  Luttrell,  and  all  she  had  done  for 
the  ])eople,  in  terms  of  warmest  praise, 
winding  \\\)  all  with  the  remark,  "  That  no 
one  who  had  not  lived  the  life  of  hardshii^ 
and  struggle  of  a  poor  person  coidd  ever  be 
able  to  know  what  were  the  wants  that  press 
hardest — Avhat  the  privations  that  cut 
deepest  into  the  nature  of  the  poor.  And 
that's  the  reason,"  he  said,  "  that  she'll 
never  let  any  one  be  cruel  to  the  children, 
for  it  was  as  a  child  herself  she  knew  sor- 
row ! " 

Long  after  the  man  had  left  him,  Harry 
sat  at  the  fire  thinking  over  all  he  had 
heard.     Nor  was  it,  let  us  own,  without  a 
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certain  irritation  that  ho  thought  of  the 
contrast  the  man  drew  between  liis  father 
and  this  girl — liis  father,  the  man  of  mind 
and  intcHect,  the  scliohir,  the  orator,  the 
man  whose  early  career  had  been  a  blaze  of 
success,  and  yet  all  his  acquirements  and 
all  his  knowledge  paled  beside  the  active 
energy  of  a  mere  iDcasant.  The  reflection 
pained  him  ;  it  chafed  him  sorely  to  admit, 
even  to  his  ov/n  heart,  that  birth  and  blood 
were  not  always  the  superiors,  and  lie 
casuistically  suspected  that  much  of  the 
praise  he  had  heard  bestowed  upon  this  girl 
Avas  little  other  tlian  the  reflex  of  th'at  selHsh 
esteem  the  people  felt  for  qualities  like  tlieir 
own. 

And  out  of  these  confused  and  conflict- 
ing thoughts  he  set  to  work  to  paint  her  to 
his  mind  and  imagine  Avluit  she  must  be. 
He  pictured  her  a  coarse,  masculine,  deter- 
mined woman  ;  active,  courageous,  and 
full  of  expedients,  with  some  ability,  Ijut 
far  more  of  self-confidence,  the  great 
quality  of  those  who  have  been  their  own 
teachers.  From  what  Mr.  Cano  had  told 
him,  she  was  one  who  could  take  a  proud 
view  of  life  and  its  duties.  That  very 
resolve  to  cede  the  property,  wlicn  she 
heard  that  there  was  yet  a  Luttrcll  alive  to 
inherit  it,  showed  there  was  stuff  of  no 
mean  order  in  her  nature.  "And  yet,'' he 
thought,.'' all  this  could  consist  with  vul- 
gar looks  and  vulgar  manners,  and  a 
coarseness  of  feeling  that  v/ould  be  re- 
pugnant." With  these  imaginings  he  went 
to  bed,  and  dreamed  the  whole  night  of  this 
girl. 

"  Have  you  taken  my  message  up  to  the 
Alibcy  ?  "  asked  he,  as  ho  sat  at  breakfast. 

"Yes,  sir;  and  Miss  Luttrcll  says  yon 
are  to  go  vrhcre  you  like.  She's  off  to  tlie 
far  part  of  the  island  this  morning  to  see 
a  woman  in  fever,  and  won't  be  back  till 
night." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  see 
those  two  rooms  you  speak  of  ?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head  in  silence,  per- 
haps not  over-pleased  at  the  obstinacy  of 
the  stranger  to  investigate  what  was  deemed 
sacred. 

"  1  want  no  guide,"  said  Harry.  "  I 
see  the  Abbey,  and  I'll  find  my  ovv'n  way  to 
it." 

And  with  these  v.^ords  he  sauntered 
along,  every  step  and  every  stone  of  the 
path  familiar  to  him.  As  he  drew  nigh  he 
saw  some  changes.  The  railing  of  the 
little  garden  had  been  repaired,  and  the 
g:irdcn  itself  was  better  tilled  than  of  yore, 
and  close  by  the  wall  of  the  Abbey,  Avhere 
shelter  favored,  a  few  flowers  were  grow- 
ins:,  and  some  attempt  there  seemed  mak- 


ing to  train  a  creeper  to  reach  the  window- 
sill. 

Molly  Ryan  was  out,  and  a  strange  face 
that  Harry  knew  not  received  him  at  the 
door,  leaving  him,  as  he  entered,  to  go 
v/here  he  pleased,  simply  saying,  "  Th.ere'.s 
the  way  to  the  Abbey,  and  there's  where 
sJiG  lives." 

He  turned  first  to  the  aisle  of  the  cliurch, 
paved  with  the  tombstones  of  bygone  Lnt- 
trells,  and  where  now  a  cross  in  blue  lime- 
stone marked  his  father's  grave.  The  in- 
scription was,  "  To  the  memory  of  the  last 
of  the  Luttrolls,  by  one  who  loved  him,  but 
not  merited  his  love." 

"  Strange  that  she  should  have  said  so," 
thought  he,  as  he  sat  down  upon  the  stone. 
But  it  was  soon  of  the  long  past  his  mind 
v/as  filled  with.  Of  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood— no  happy,  careless,  eunny  youth  was 
it,  but  a  time  of  loneliness  and  £crrcw — oi 
long  solitary  rambles  through  the  island, 
and  a  return  at  nightfall  to  a  heme  of 
melancholy  and  gloom.  He  bethought 
him  of  his  poor  mother's  tears  as  they 
would  fall  hot  upon  his  face,  and  the  few 
words,  stern  and  harsh,  his  father  would 
meet  him  with  ;  and  yet,  now  in  his  utter 
desolation,  what  would  he  not  give  to  hear 
that  voice  again  Avhoso  accents  were  wont 
to  terrify  him  ? — what  would  he  not  give 
to  see  the  face  whose  slightest  sign  of  re- 
proof had  once  overwhelmed  him  with 
shame  ? 

How  fervently,  how  faithfully,  will  tho 
heart  cling  to  some  memory  of  .kindness 
for  those  whoso  severity  had  once  been  al- 
most a  terror  !  What  a  sifting  process  do 
our  affections  go  through  where  death  has 
come,  tearing  away  the  recollections  of 
what  once  had  grieved  and  pained  us,  and 
leaving  only  the  memory  of  the  blessed 
word  that  healed,  of  the  loving  look  that 
rallied  uru  John  Luttrell  had  been  a  hard, 
stern,  unforgiving  man  :  it  was  but  seldom 
that  he  suffered  his  heart  to  sway  him,  l:u!; 
there  had  been  moments  when  his  love 
overcame  him,  and  it  was  of  these  Harry 
now  bethouglit  him,  and  it  was  in  cucli 
guisc  he  pictured  his  father  now  before 
him. 

"Oh!  if  he  were  here  to  vvT'lcome  mo 
back — to  let  me  feel  1  was  rot  homeless  in 
the  world — what  a  moment  of  joy  and  hap- 
piness had  this  been  ! "  How  keen  can 
sorrow  make  memory  !  There  was  not  a 
little  passing  word  of  praise  his  father  ever 
spoke — there  was  not  a  kindly  look,  nor  a 
little  gesture  of  fondness,  that^  did  not  re- 
cur to  him  as  he  sat  there  and  wept. 

With  slow  steps  and  heavy  heart  he 
turned  into  the  house,  and  sought  tho  little 
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room  where  his  fiitlicr  usnull}^  sat  during 
the  day.  Tliere  was  the  great  old  chair  of 
bog  oak,  and  tliere  the  massive  table,  and 
over  the  fire-place  the  great  two-handed 
sword,  and  the  stone-headed  javelin  cross-  [ 
wise  over  the  ox-hide  shield ;  all  these  he  | 
knew,  but  other  objects  there  were  new 
and  strange  to  him — so  strange,  that  he 
could  not  but  wonder  at  them.  A  half- 
finished  water-color  on  an  easel,  done  by 
no  common  hand,  was  at  one  side  of  the 
window,  and  in  a  deep  chair,  as  though 
left  hurriedly  there,  was  a  guitar.  Music, 
and  pen  sketches,  and  books,  were  strewn 
about,  and  a  solitary  rose  in  a  glass  of 
water  bore  an  almost  i:)ainful  testimony  to 
the  rareness  of  flowers  on  the  spot.  A 
basket  of  some  sewing  work — capes  of 
frieze  for  her  school  children — stood  beside 
the  fire.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  this 
peasant  girl  had  caught  up  tastes  and  pur- 
suits which  belong  to  another  sphere,  and 
Harry  pondered  over  it,  and  questioned 
himself  if  she  were  the  happier  for  tliis  cul- 
tivation. Was  it  better  for  her,  or  worse, 
to  be  endowed  with  what,  in  imparting  a 
resource,  removes  a  sympathy  ? 

Seated  on  the  little  wiudovf-stool — the 
same  spot  where  he  had  often  sat  silent  for 
hours — -he  fell  into  a  train  of  melancholy 
thought.  His  poor  father— the  broken- 
down,  crushed  man,  without  a  companion 
(3r  a  friend — rose  before  his  mind,  and  filled 
each  spot  he  turned  to,  and  it  was  v/ith  a 
feeling  of  deep  self-reproach  he  recalled 
how  he  himself  had  left  him — deserted 
him,  he  called  it  now — to  live  on  in  sorrow 
and  die  forlorn.  Out  of  this  dreamy  half- 
stupor,  he  was  roused  by  the  woman  hur- 
riedly telling  him  that  her  mistress  was 
coming  up  the  path  to  the  house,  and  en- 
treating him  to  go  away  before  she  entered. 
He  arose  at  once,  and,  passing  through  the 
kitchen,  issued  forth  by  the  back  of  the 
Abbey  at  the  very  instant  that  Kate  crossed 
the  door. 

"  Who  has  been  here,  Jane  ?  AVhose 
cane  is  this  ?  "  said  she,  taking  up  a  stick 
Harry  had  forgotten  in  his  haste. 

The  woman  explained  it  was  the  young 
gentleman  to  whom  her  mistress  gave  per- 
mission that  morning  to  see  the  Abbey, 
and  who  had  only  just  taken  his  departure. 
'•  The  whole  day  here  !"  exclaimed  Kate. 
"True  enough,  miss.  He  was  two 
hours  and  more  in  the  Abbey,  and  I 
thought  he  was  asleep,  for  he  was  lying  on 
the  master's  grave  Avith  his  face  hid  ;  but 
when  I  spoke  he  answered  me.  It  was 
what  he  vv^ished,  miss,  was  to  be  let  go  up 
into  the  tower  and  have  a  view  from  the 
top  ;  but  I  told  him  your  own  rooms  was 


there,  and   nobody  ever    got   leave  to  see 
them." 

"I  mean  to  go  to  the  ]\Iurra  Glen  to- 
morrow, Molly,'"  said  Kate,  turning  to  her 
old  and  faithful  servant,  "and  you  may  let 
this  stranger  go  over  the  Abbey  in  every 
l^art ;  so  that  he  be  away  before  nightfall, 
the  whole  is  at  his  dis]josal.  Go  down  this 
evening  to  the  inn,  and  take  his  stick  to 
him,  vdth  this  message." 

Seated  at  her  tea,  Kate  was  thinking 
over  the  long  sea  voyage  that  lay  before 
her,  and  the  new  land  in  which  she  was  to 
seek  her  fortune,  when  a  wild,  shrill  scream 
startled  her,  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
Molly  rushed  into  the  room,  and  when  she 
had  reached  the  middle  of  it,  staggered 
back,  and  leaned,  half-fainting,  against  the 
wall, 

'•'  What's  the  matter,  Molly  ?  What  has 
happened  ?"  cried  Kate,  eagerly. 

"  May  the  blessed  saints  protect  and 
guard  us,  miss,  but  I  seen  him  as  plain  as 
I  see  you." 

"  Whom  did  you  see  ?" 
"Himself    that's     gone — the     master! 
Glory  to  him,  and  jDeace,  too,  if   it   was 
God's  will,"  said  the  woman,  faltferingly. 

"  How  foolish  this  is,  Molly  !  I  scarcely 
expected  this  from  yon.''' 

"  I  don't  care.  I'll  swear  it  on  the  liook  I 
saw  him,  and  heard  him,  too.    '  Would  you 

be  so  kind '  says  he  ;  and  at  that  1  let 

a  screech  out  of  me  and  ran  in  here." 

"This  is  too  absurd,"  said  Kate,  with 
some  irritation  in  her  voice.  "  Go  and  see 
what  this  -man  wants," 

"Not  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  hatful  of 
goold.  Miss  Kate,  May  I  never,  if  1  *d  go 
there  again  to  be  Queen  of  England." 

"  I  am  not  pleased  with  you,  Molly," 
said  Kate,  taking  a  candle  in  her  hand  and 
moving  towards  the  door.  The  woman 
threw  herself  at  her  feet  to  prevent  her, 
but,  with  a  haughty  gesture,  she  motioned 
her  away,  and  passed  out. 

A  mail  was  standing  in  the  door  '■  ay,  who 
courteously  removed  his  hat  as  she  ,came 
forward,  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have 
alarmed  your  servant,  Miss  Luttrell,  but  I 
had  left  my  walking-stick  here  this  morn- 
ing and  came  to  get  it." 

Screening  the  light  from  her  with  one 
hand,  she  threw  the  full  glare  on  the 
other's  face,  and,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emo- 
tion, said,  "I  see  well  why  she  was 
Your  name  is  Luttrell  ?  " 
I  must  not  deny  it  to  the  only  one  that 
remains  of  all  my  kin.  Are  you  not  my 
cousin  Kate  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and,  in  a 
voice  quavering  and  broken,  said,   "  How 
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fright- 


glad  I  am  to  see  you — and  to  see  you  here 
under  your  ovvn  roof  !  " 

"  There  must  be  tAvo  words  more  before 
that  be  settled,  Kate,"  said  he,  kindly,  as, 
still  holding  her  Jnmd  in  liis  own,  he  walked 
back  vritli  her  to  her  room. 

"There,     Molly — there's     your     young- 
master  ;  perhaps  you  will  be  less 
cned  now  that  you  see  him  at  my  side."' 

While  the  poor  woman  gave  way  to  a 
transport  of  joy  and  tears,  Harry  continued 
to  gaze  at  Kate  with  an  intense  eagerness. 
"  Tell  me  one  thing,  cousin  Kate,"  said 
he,  in  a  whisper  ;  "  answer  me  truly  :  were 
you  on  board  of  a  convict  ship  in  Kings- 
town harbor  on  Tuesday  last,  as  she  was 
getting  under  weigh  ?  " 

She  nodded  assent. 

"Then  it  was  I  who  lifted  you  into  the 
boat,  and  asked  your  leave  to  sec  you  safely 
on  shore." 

"I'm  ashamed  to  seem  ungrateful,  but 
I  have  no  memory  of  your  kindness.  I 
had  too  much  sorrow  on  my  heart  that 
morning." 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  longed  to  meet 
you  again — how  I  walked  and  V'alked  in- 
cessantly to  try  and  come  up  with  you, 
never  dreaming  of  such  happiness  as  this — 
that  when  we  met  I  could  claim  you  as  my 
own  dear  cousin  ! " 

"  And  was  it  right,  cousin  Harry,  for 
you  to  come  here  in  disguise  and  visit  the 
Abbey  like  a  stranger  ?  Was  that  an  evi- 
dence of  the  affection  you  speak  of  ?" 

"  You  forget,  Kate,  I  didn't  know  whom 
I  was  to  meet.  If  I  had  known  that  you 
were  the  girl  whom  I  carried  down  the 
ladder  to  the  boat  I'd  have  gone  to  the 
world's  end  to  see  you  again.  Hov/  came 
you  to  be  there  ?  " 

"  You  shall  hear  it  all  when  you  have 
time  and  patience.  We  each  have  much  to 
tell,  and  you  shall  begin,  but  not  to-night, 
Harry  ;  let  us  be  satisfied  to  make  acquaint- 
ance now.     Why  do  you  stare  at  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  so  beautiful — because 
I  never  saw  any  one  so  beautiful  before." 

"  A  very  frank  compliment,  and  I  suji- 
pose  too  frank  to  be  construed  into  what  is 
called  flattery." 

"  To  think  of  you  living  hero  ! — you,  in 
such  a  place  as  this  !  Why,  it  is  downright 
monstrous." 

"Cousin  Harry,"  said  she  gravely,  "if 
you  are  to  do  nothing  but  to  make  me  com- 
pliments, our  intimacy  will  have  but  a  sorry 
chance  to  make  any  progress.  I  have  no 
doubt  I'm  pretty,  but  remember  tluit  in 
this  place  here  there  are  scores  of  things 
you'll  be  struck  ])y,  simply  because  they 
come  upon  you  unexpectedly.     Look  at  my 


little  tea  equipage,  for  instance  ;  could  you 
have  dreamed  of  anything  so  tasteful'  on 
the  island  of  Arran  ?  " 

The  playful  raillery  of  this  speech  could 
not  turn  his  thoughts  from  herself.  Nor 
was  it  alone  her  beauty  that  amazed  liim, 
but  her  exquisite  grace  of  manner,  the 
sweet-toned  voice,  low  and  gentle,  her 
every  movement  and  gesture,  and  then  her 
bearing  towards  himself,  so  nicely  balanced 
between  the  reserve  of  a  maidenly  bashful- 
ness  and  the  freedom  of  a  near  relative. 

"  We  will  have  our  tea  together,  Harry," 
said  she,  "and  you  shall  tell  me  all  your 
adventures.  You  could  not  readily  find  a 
listener  more  eager  for  all  that  is  strange, 
or  wild,  or  exciting.  Let  me  hear  of  the 
scenes  you  have  gone  through,  and  I'll  be 
able  to  make  some  guess  of  what  manner  of 
a  man  my  cousin  is." 

"  My  rough  life  is  little  more  than  a  long 
catalogue  of  common-place  hardships — 
hardships  that  sailors  come  at  last  to  look 
at  as  the  ordinary  events  of  existence,  but 
which  certainly  tend  to  make  us  somewhat 
careless  about  life,  but  very  ready  to  enjoy 
it.     Where  am  I  to  begin  ?  " 

"At  the  beginning,  of  course.  I  want 
to  see  you  as  a  boy  before  I  hear  of  you  as 
a  man." 

With  manly  frankness,  and  a  modesty  to- 
tally devoid  of  any  affectation,  he  told  the 
story  of  his  sea  life  ;  the  strange  lands  and 
people  he  had  seen  ;  the  wild  spots  he  had 
visited  ;  the  hopes  of  fortune  at  one  time 
full  and  radiant,  at  another  dashed  and  de- 
stroyed by  disaster  ;  dreams  of  wealth  and 
affluence  rudely  dispelled  by  mischances  ; 
and,  last  of  all — the  crowning  calamity — the 
attack  made  by  the  Riffs,  and  his  captivity 
amongst  the  Moors. 

"  Was  home  very  often  in  your  thoughts 
through  these  reverses  ?"  asked  she,  gravely. 

"  Seldom  out  of  my  thoughts,  Kate.  It 
had  not  been,  as  you  may  know,  a  very 
cheerful  or  a  happy  home.  It  was  a  lonely, 
gloomy  life  I  led  here,  but  I  believe  sorrows 
can  attach  just  as  well  as  joys,  and  I  longed 
to  see  the  old  rock  again,  and  I  used  to 
fancy  how  much  more  companionable  I 
could  be  to  my  poor  father  now  that  I  had 
grown  up  and  had  learnt  something  of  the 
world  and  its  ways.  All  my  misfortunes 
were  notliing  compared  to  the  sorrowful 
tidings  that  met  me  as  I  landed  at  Genoa, 
and  learned  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  with- 
out even  one  to  care  for  me." 

"You  went  at  once  to  Sir  Gervais  Vpier's. 
Tell  me  about  them." 

"  You  know  them  better  than  T  do, 
Kate,"  said  he,  smiling.  "Ada  told  me  of 
all  her  love  for  you — it  was  the  theme  she 
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never  tired  of — jour  beauty,  your  wit,  your 
gracefulness,  your  talent  at  everything — 
till  I  grew  huli-angry.  She  would  talk  of 
nothing  else." 

"  And  Ada  herself — what  is  she  like  ? 
She  was,  as  a  chihl,  almost  perfectly  beau- 
tiful."' 

'•'  She  is  very  handsome.  Her  features 
are  all  regular,  and  her  smile  is  very  sweet, 
and  her  manner  very  gentle,  and  her  voice 
singularly  silvery  and  musical.'' 

"So  that  you  fell  in  love  with  her?" 

''No,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head — '''  no, 
I  did  not." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  did  !  That  list  of  her 
perfections  was  given  too  readily  not  to  have 
been  conned  over." 

"I  tell  you  again  I  felt  no  love  for  her. 
We  were  whole  days  together,  and  lived  as 
a  brother  and  a  sister  might,  talking  of  what- 
ever interested  us  most,  but  one  word  of 
love  never  passed  between  us," 

"  A  look,  then  ?" 

"  Xot  even  that.  Just  tliink  one  moment, 
Kate.     "Who  is  she,  and  who  am  I  ?" 

"  What  would  that  signify  if  your  hearts 
caught  fire  ?  Do  you  think  the  affections 
ask  leave  of  title-deeds  ?" 

'•'  Mine  certainly  did  not.  They  had  no 
need  to  do  so.  I  was  as  frank  with  Ada  as 
with  you."  Scarcely  was  the  last  word  out 
than "  a  deep  crimson  flush  covered  his 
cheek,  and  he  felt  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion, for  ho  had  said  what,  if  true  in  one 
sense,  might  possibly  convey  a  very  differ- 
ent meaning  in  another.  "I  mean,"  added 
he,  stammeringly,  "I  told  her  all  I  have 
told  you  about  my  sea-life." 

"  You  are  a  puzzle  to  me,  Harry,"  said 
she,  after  a  pause.  "  You  can  enumerate 
a  number  of  qualities  v/ith  enthusiasm,  and 
still  declare  that  they  had  no  influence  over 
you.    Is  this  the  sailor  temperament?" 

"I  suspect  not,"  said  he,  smiling.  "I 
rather  opine  we  salt-water  folks  are  too  free 
of  our  hearts." 

"Bat  why  were  you  not  in  love  with 
her  ?"  cried  she,  as  she  arose  impatiently, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  "  You 
come  off  a  life  of  hardships  and  perils  into 
what,  of  all  things,  is  the  most  entrancing — 
the  daily  life  of  people  bred  up  to  all  the 
courtesies  and  charms  that  embellish  exist- 
ence— and  you  find  there  a  very  beautiful 
girl,  well  disposed  to  accept  your  intimacy 
and  your  friendship— how  can  you  stop  at 
friendshij)  ?     I  want  to  hear  that." 

'•  I  never  knew  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  the  task  till  now  that  you  have  told  me 
of  it,"  said  he,  smiling. 

She  opened  a  little  drawer  in  a  cabinet 
IS  she  stood  with  iicr  back  towards  him,  and 


drew  on  her  finger  a  rijig — a  certain  plain 
gold  ring — which  recalled  a  time  of  bygone 
sorrow  and  suffering,  and  then,  coming 
close  to  him,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
so  that  he  could  not  but  notice  the  ring, 
and  said: — 

"  I  ought  to  have  remembered  you  were 
a  Luttrell.  Harry — the  i>roud  race  wno 
never  minded  wliat  might  bechance  their 
heads,  thuugli  they  took  precious  care  cf 
their  hearts  !" 

"What  does  that  mean?"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  ring  ;  and  a  paleness  like 
death  spread  over  his  face. 

"What  does  such  an  emblem  always 
mean  ?  "  said  she,  calmly. 

"It  is  not  that  you  are  married,  Kate  ? " 

"  Surely  you  have  heard  the  story.  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  could  not  have  been  a  week  at 
the  Vyners'  without  telling  it." 

"I  have  heard  nothing,  I  know  nothing. 
Tell  me  at  once,  are  you  a  wife  ? — have  you 
a  husband  living  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  patient,  Harry,  if  you 
want  a  somewhat  long  history." 

"'  I  want  no  more  than  what  I  asked  you. 
Are  you  a  married  woman  ?  Answer  me 
that." 

"  Be  calm,  and  be  quiet  and  listen  to  me," 
said  she,  sitting  down  at  his  side.  "  You 
can  answer  your  own  question  v/hcn  I  shall 
have  finished." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  in  one  v;or^l  ?  A  Yes 
or  a  No  cannot  ccst  you  so  much,  though 
one  of  them  may  cost  me  heavily." 

"What  if  I  could  not  so  answer  you  ? 
What  if  no  such  answer  was  possible  ? 
Will  you  hear  me  now  ?  " 

"  Say  on,"  muttered  he,  Inirying  his  face 
between  his  hands — "  say  on  ! " 

"  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you,  Harry, 
and  I  will  tell  it  all ;  first,  because  you  shall 
give  me  your  counsel ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause, if  you  should  hear  others  speak  of 
me,  you  will  know  where  is  the  truth. 
You  will  believe  me  ?     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"That  I  will.     Goon." 

"It  would  l)e  Avell  if  I  could  speak  of 
myself  as  one  simply  unlucky,"  said  she,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  melancholy,  "but  this  may 
not  be  !  I  have  gone  through  heavy  trials, 
but  there  was  not  one  of  them,  perhaps, 
not  self-incurred. " 

"Oh,  Kate,  if  you  vfould  not  break  my 
heart  with  anxiety,  tell  me  at  once  this 
ring  means  nothing — tell  me  you  are  free  ! " 

'•  Be  patient,  Harry,  and  hear  me.  Trust 
me,  I  have  no  wish  to  linger  over  a  narra- 
tive which  has  so  little  to  be  proud  of.  It 
is  a  story  of  defeat — defeat  and  humilia- 
tion from  beginning  to  end." 

She  began,  and  it  was  already  daybreak 
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ere  she  came  to  the  end.  Tracking  tlie 
events  of  her  life  from  her  first  days  at  the 
Vyncrs',  she  related  an  inner  history  of  her 
own  longings,  and  ambitions,  and  fears, 
and  sufferings,  as  a  child  ripening  into  the 
character  of  womanhood,  and  making  her, 
in  spite  of  herself,  aplotter  and  a  contriver. 
The  whole  fabric  of  her  station  was  so  frail, 
so  unreal,  it  seemed  to  demand  incessant 
effort  to. support  and  sustain  it.  At  Dalra- 
dern,  vrhere  she  ruled  as  mistress,  an  acci- 
dent, a  word,  might  depose  her.  She  ab- 
horred the  equivoque  of  her  life,  but 
could  not  overcome  it.  She  ov/ned  frankly 
that  she  had  brought  herself  to  believe 
that  the  prize  of  wealth  was  worth  every 
sacrifice  ;  that  heart,  and  affection,  and 
feeling  were  all  cheap  in  comparison  with 
boundless  afiluence. 

"  You  may  imagine  what  I  felt,"  said 
she,  *'  when  after  all  I  had  done  to  lower 
myself  in  my  own  esteem — crushed  within 
me  every  sentiment  of  womanly  affection — 
when,  after  all  this,  I  came  to  learn  that 
my  sacrifice  had  been  for  nothing — that 
there  was  a  sentiment  this  old  man 
cared  for,  more  than  he  cared  for  me — 
that  there  was  a  judgment  he  regarded 
more  anxiously  than  all  I  could  say — the 
opinion  of  the  world  ;  and  it  actually  need- 
ed the  crushing  sorrow  of  desertion  to  con- 
vince liim  that  it  was  better  to  l)rave  the 
world  than  to  leave  it  forever.  Till  it  be- 
came a  question  of  his  life  he  would  not 
yield.  The  same  lesson  that  brought  liim 
so  low  served  to  elevate  me.  I  v.-as  then 
here — here  in  Arran — holding  no  feigned 
position.  I  was  surrounded  with  no  luxu- 
ries, but  there  were  no  delusions.  Your 
father  gave  me  his  own  proud  name,  and 
the  i)eople  gave  me  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  it.  I  was  real  at  last.  Oh,  Harry, 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  means  !  I  have 
no  words  to  convey  to  you  the  sense  of  calm 
happiness  I  felt  at  being  what  none  could 
gainsay — none  question.  It  was  like  health 
after  the  flush  and  madness  of  fever.  This 
wild  spot  seemed  to  my  eyes  a  Paradise  ! 
Day  by  day  duties  grew  on  me,  and  I  learn- 
ed to  meet  them.  All  the  splendid  jiast, 
the  great  life  of  vv^ealth  and  its  appliances, 
was  beginning  to'fade  away  from  my  mind, 
or  only  to  be  remembered  as  a  bright  and 
gorgeous  dream,  when  I  was  suddenly  turn- 
ed from  my  little  daily  routine  liy  an  un- 
happy disaster.  It  came  in  this  wise."  She 
then  went  on  to  tell  of  her  grandfather's 
imprisonment  and  trial,  and  the  steps  by 
which  she  was  led  to  ask  Sir  Within's  as- 
sistance in  his  behalf.  On  one  side  she  had 
to  befriend  this  poor  old  man,  deserted  and 
forlorn,  and,  on  the  other,  she  had  to  be- 
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think  her  of  her  uncle,  whose  horror  at  the 
thought  of  a  public  exposure  in  a  court  was 
more  than  he  had  strength  to  endure.  If 
she  dwelt  but  passingly  on  the  description, 
her  shaken  voice  and  trembling  lip  told  too 
well  what  the  sacrifice  had  cost  her.  "  The 
messenger  to  whom  I  entrusted  my  letter, 
and  whom  I  believed  interested  almost 
equally  with  myself  in  its  success,  brought 
me  back  for  answer  that  my  letter  would  not 
be  even  opened,  that  Sir  Within  refused  to 
renew  any  relations  with  me  whatever — in 
a  word,  that  we  had  separated  forever  and 
in  everything.  I  cannot  tell  now  what 
project  was  in  my  head,  or  how  I  lu'oposed 
to  myself  to  befriend  my  grandfather  ;  some 
thought,  I  know,  passed  through  my  head 
about  making  a  statement  of  his  case,  so 
far  as  I  could  pick  it  up  from  himself,  and 
going  personally  with  this  to  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  on  the  circuit,  and  implor- 
ing his  aid.  I  always  had  immense  confi- 
dence in  myself,  or  in  whatever  I  could  do 
by  a  personal  effort.  If  I  have  learned  to 
think  more  meanly  of  my  own  powers,  the 
lesson  has  been  rudely  taught  me.  What 
between  the  mental  strain  from  this  at- 
tempt, anxiety,  privation,  and  exposure  to 
bad  weather,  I  fell  ill,  and  my  malady  turn- 
ed to  brain-fever.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  this  man  O'Rorke,  of  whom  I  have 
told  you,  returned,  bringing  with  him  Mr. 
Ladarelle,  a  young  relative  of  Sir  Within's. 
On  the  joretext  of  giving  me  the  rites  of  my 
church,  a  priest  was  admitted  to  see  me, 
and  some  mockery  of  a  marriage  ceremony 
was  gone  through  by  this  clergyman,  who, 
I  am  told,  united  me,  unconscious,  and  to 
all  seeming  dying,  to  this  same  young  gen- 
tleman. These  details  I  learned  later,  for 
long,  long  before  I  had  recovered  sufficient 
strength  or  sense  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  me,  my  bridegTOom  had  gone  off 
and  left  the  country." 

"And  with  what  object  was  this  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed  ?"  asked  Lut- 
trell.      . 

"  I  have  discovered  at  last.  I  have 
found  it  out  through  certain  letters  which 
came  into  my  hand.s  in  looking  over  your 
father's  papers.  You  shall  see  them  your- 
self to-morrow.  Enough  now  that  I  say  that 
Sir  Within  had  never  rejected  my  prayer 
for  help  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  most  nobly 
and  liberally  responded  to  it.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides, to  your  father  a  formal  proposal  to 
make  me  his  wife.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event,  Ladarelle  planned  the 
whole  scheme  I  have  detailed, and  when  your 
father  wrote  to  Sir  Within  tliat  I  had  left 
Arran — '  deserted  him,'  he  called  it — and 
Ladarelle  forwarded  a  pretended  certificate 
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of  our  marriage,  no  farther  proof  seemed 
wanting  that  I  was  one  utterly  unwortliy 
of  all  interest  or  regard.  I  came  here  in 
time — not  to  receive  my  dear  uncle's' for- 
giveness, for  he  had  long  ceased  to  accuse 
me — his  last  thoughts  of  me  were  kind  and 
loving  ones.  Since  then,"  said  she,  "my 
life  has  had  but  one  severe  trial — my  leave- 
taking  with  my  poor  old  grandfather  ;  but 
for  this  it  has  been  like  a  strange  dream,  so 
mucli  of  active  employment  and  duty 
Ulendi ng  with  memories  of  a  kind  utterly 
unlike  everything  about  me,  that  I  am  ever 
jusking  myself,  '  Is  it  the  present  or  the 
past  is  the  unreal  ?  '  " 

"  The  marriage  is,  however,  a  mockery, 
Kate,"  said  Luttrell  ;  and  taking  her  hand 
he  drew  off  the  ring  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire. 

"  You  are  sure  it  gives  him  no  claim — no 
power  over  me  ?"  asked  she. 

"  Claim  !  —  power  !  None.  I'm  no 
lawyer,  but  I  could  almost  swear  that  his 
act  would  subject  him  to  severe  punish- 
ment :  at  all  events,  you  have  a  cousin, 
Kate,  who  will  not  see  you  insulted.  I'll 
find  out  this  fellow,  if  I  search  ten  years  for 
him." 

"  ISTo,  no,  Harry.  To  piii^li  h  this  story 
would  be  to  draw  shame  upon  me.  It  was 
your  own  father  said,  '  A  woman  is  worse 
with  an  imputed  blame  than  is  a  man  after 
a  convicted  fault  '  Let  mo  not  be  town- 
talk,  and  I  will  bear  my  sorrows  patiently." 

'•'  Thafs  not  the  Luttrell  way  to  look" at 
it ! "  said  he  fiercely. 

*'  Remember,  Harry,  I  am  only  Luttrell 
by  adoption,"  said  she,  rising  and  approach- 
ing the  fire. 

"What  are  you  looking  for  there  in  the 
embers,  Kate  ?  " 

"  My  ring,"  said  she,  drawing  the  charred 
and  blackened  ring  out  from  the  ashes.  "  I 
mean  to  keep  this — an  emblem  of  a  sorrow 
and  a  shame  which  sliould  not  be  forgot- 
ten." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  It  Aras  by  no 
fault  of  yours  this  trick  worked  ! "  " 

"  No  ;  but  it  was  my  own  heartless  ambi- 
tion that  provoked  it,  ILirry.  I  wanted  to 
be  a  great  lady,  at  the  cost  of  all  that  gives 
life  a  charm." 

"  You  surely  would  not  have  married 
this  old  man — this  Sir  AVithin  you  speak 
of?" 

"I  would,"  said  she,  coldlv. 

"Oh  Kate!  unsay  that.  Tell  me  that 
you  only  said  this  in  levity  or  Jest  ! " 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  one  word  of  myself 
which  is  not  true,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  firm 
and  collected. 

"  And  you  would  have  married  a  man  yMi 


could  not  love — :i  decrepit  old  man,  whose 
vcrv  attentions  must  have  been  odious  to 
you  ?  " 

"  I  never  forgot  the  misery  I  was  reared 
in.  I  shrank  with  terror  at  the  thought 
of  going  back  to  it.  I  used  to  dream  of 
cold,  and  vv-ant  and  privation.  I  used  to 
ram])le  in  my  sleep  about  the  weary  load  I 
had  to  carry  up  the  sliiipery  rocks  with 
bleeding  feet,  and  then  wake  to  see  myself 
waited  on  like  a  queen,  my  slightest  word 
obeyed,  my  merest  whim  fulfilled.  Are 
these  small  things — or,  if  they  be,  what  are 
tlie  great  ones  ?  " 

!      "  Tiio  great  ones  are  a  fearless  heart  and 
'  a  loving  nature  !  "  said  Harry,  fiercely  ;  and 
:  his   dark  face   almost   grew  purple   as   he 
j  darted  an  angry  look  at  her. 
I      "  So  they  are,"  said  she,  calmly.     "  I 
had  them  once  too  ;  but  I  had  to  hiy  them 
down — lay   them    down  as   stakes   on   th« 
ta1)]e  for  the  prize  I  played  for." 
I      "  Oh,    this    is   too   bad— too   sordid  ! " 
;  cried  he,  madly. 

I      "Say  on,  you  cannot  speak  more  cruelly 
j  than  I  have  spoken  to  my  own  heart.     All 
j  these  have  I  told  myself  over  and  over  ! " 
I      "  Forgive  me,  my  dear  cousin  Kate,  but 
I  if  you  knew  Avitli  what  agony  your  words 

1  wring  me " 

j  "I  can  believe  it,  Harry;  better  and 
!  purer  natures  than  mine  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  such  confessions,  but  you  would 
have  them,  remem];er  that.  You  said,  '  No 
concealments,'  and  now  you  are  shocked  at 
the  naked  truth.  With  very  little  aid  from 
self-deception  I  could  have  given  you  a 
more  flattering  view  of  my  heart  and  it§ 
affections.  I  could  have  told  you,  as  I 
often  told  myself,  that  I  wished  to  be  better 
— that  I  longed  to  be  better — that  the  only 
ones  I  ever  envied  were  these  whose  fate 
entailed  no  such  struggle  as  mine — a 
struggle,  remember,  not  to  gain  smooth 
water  and  a  calmer  sea,  but  to  save  life — to 
escape  drowning  !  To  fall  from  the  high 
place  I  held  was  to  fall  to  the  lowest  deiitli 
of  all  !  I  had  plenty  of  such  casuistry  as 
this  ready,  had  you  asked  for  it.  You  pre- 
ferred to  have  me  truthful,  you  ought  not 
to  shrink  from  the  price  !" 

"  Had  you  no  friend  to  counsel — to  guide 
you  ?  " 

"None." 

"  Was  there  none  to  take  you  away  from 
the  danger  you  lived  in  ?  " 

"  I  could  have  gone  back  to  the  cabin  I 
came  from  ;  do  you  think  I  was  well  suited 
to  meet  its  hardships  ?" 

"  But  my  father — surely  my  father's 
house  was  open  to  you  ?  " 

"Not  till  he  believed  that  he  was  child- 
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less.  It  was  when  the  tidings  of  your  ship- 
Avreck  cume  that  he  asked  me  to  come  here. 
All  his  generosity  to  me,  his  very  atlections, 
were  given  on  a  false  assumption.  He 
gave  mo  his  love,  as  he  gave  me  his  for- 
tune, because  ho  did  not  know  that  the 
rightful  heir  to  both  was  living."' 

"  No,  no.  I  have  heard,  in  tlie  fev\^  liours 
that  I  have  been  here,  of  your  tender  care 
of  him,  and  how  he  loved  you." 

"  He  had  none  other,"'  said  she,  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  Kate,  how  differently  others  speak 
of  you  than  you  yourself  !  What  have  I 
not  heard  of  your  devotion  to  these  poor 
islanders  ;  your  kindness  to  them  in  sick- 
ness, and  your  cheering  encouragement  to 
them  in  their  health !  The  very  chil- 
dren told  me  of  your  goodness  as  I  came 
along." 

"  You  gave  me  the  true  epithet  a  while 
ago,  Harry." 

''I?     What  did  I  say  ?  " 

"  You  nsed  a  hard  word,  but  a  true  one. 
You  called  me  sordid,"  said  she,  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice. 

"Oh  no,  no  !  Never  !  I  never  said  so. 
Oh,  dear  Kate,  do  not  believe  I  could 
couple  such  a  word  with  you  !  " 

"I  will  not  any  more,  since  you  have 
forgotten  it ;  but  in  honest  truth  it  was 
the  very  epithet  my  conduct  merited.  Let 
us  speak  of  it  no  more  since  it  pains  you. 
And  now,  Harry,  there  is  daybreak.  I 
must  not  ask  you  to  stay  here — here,  in 
your  own  house.  I,  the  mere  intruder, 
must  play  churlish  host,  and  send  you  off 
to  your  inn." 

"  Tliis  house  is  yours,  Kate.  I  will 
never  consent  to  regard  it  otherwise.  You 
would  not  have  me  dishonor  my  father's 
name,  and  take  back  Avhat  he  had  given  ?  " 

''It  is  too  late  in  the  niglit  to  open  a 
knotty  discussion.  Say  good-bye,  and 
come  back  here  to  breakfast,"  said  she, 
gaily ;  "  and  remember  to  make  your  ap- 
pearance in  becoming  guise,  for  I  mean  to 
present  the  lieges  to  tlieir  master." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  send  me  away  so 
soon  ;  I  have  many  things  to  ask  you." 

"  And  is  there  not  all  to-morrow  before 
you  ?  I  am  going  to  see  Inchegora  after 
breakfast ;  a  very  important  mission,  touch- 
ing a  lime-kiln  in  dispute  there.  You  shall 
sit  on  the  bench  Avith  me,  and  aid  Justice 
by  your  counsels. " 

•'  Can  you  not  give  all  to-morrow  to  me, 
and  leave  these  cares  for  another  time  ?  " 

''No,  sir.  'We  belong  to  our  people,' 
as  Elizabeth  said.  Good-night  —  good- 
night. "' 

With  a  most  reluctant  heart  he  answered. 


"  Good-night,"  and  pressing  her  hand  vv^ith 
a  cordial  grasp,  he  kissed  it  twice  and 
turned  away. 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question — his  mind 
was  too  full  of  all  he  liad  heard  to  admit  of 
slumber — and  so  he  strolled  down  to  the 
shore,  losing  himself  amongst  the  wild  fan- 
tastic rocks,  or  catcliing  glimpses  of  the 
old  Abbey  at  times  between  their  spiked  and 
craggy  outlines. 

"  XVhat  a  creature,  in  what  a  place  !  " 
muttered  he.  "  Such  beauty,  such  grace, 
such  fascination,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
rugged  barbarism  !  "  And  what  a  terrible 
story  was  that  she  told  him  !  tlie  long 
struggle  she  h^id  endured,  the  defeat,  and 
then  the  victory — the  victory  over  herself 
at  last,  for  at  last  she  saw  and  owned  how 
ignoble  was  the  prize  for  Avhich  she  had 
perilled  her  very  existence.  "  What  a  noble 
nature  it  must  be,  too,"  thought  he,  "  that 
could  deal  so  candidly  with  its  own  short- 
comings, for,  as  she  said  truly,  'I  could 
have  made  out  a  case  for  myself,  if  I 
would.'  But  she  would  not  stoop  to  that — 
her  proud  heart  could  not  brook  the  false- 
hood— and  oh,  how  I  love  her  for  it !  How 
beautiful  she  looked,  too,  throughout  it 
all ;  I  cannot  say  whether  more  beautiful 
in  her  moments  of  self-accusing  sorrow, 
or  in  the  haughty  assertion  of  her  own 
dignity." 

One  thing  puzzled  him,  she  had  not 
dropped  one  word  as  to  the  future.  Tlie 
half-jesting  allusion  to  himself  as  the  Lord 
of  Arran  dimly  shadowed  fortli  that  re- 
solve of  which  Cane  had  told  him. 

' '  Tliis  must  not  be,  whatever  shall  hap- 
pen," said  he.  "  She  shall  not  go  seek  her 
fortune  over  the  seas  while  I  remain  here 
to  enjoy  her  heritage.  To-morrow — to-day, 
I  mean,"  muttered  he,  "  I  will  lead  her  to 

talk   of  what  is  to   come,  and    tlien *' 

As  to  the  "  then,"  he  could  not  form  any 
notion  to  himself.  It  meant  everything. 
It  meant  his  whole  happiness,  his  very  life, 
for  so  was  it,  she  had  won  his  heart  just 
as  completely  as  thougli  by  the  work  of 
years. 

Where  love  steals  into  the  nature  day  by 
day,  infiltrating  its  sentiments,  as  it  Avere, 
through  every  crevice  of  the  being,  it  will 
enlist  every  selfish  trait  into  the  service,  so 
tliat  he  who  loves  is  lialf  enamored  of 
himself  ;  but  where  the  passion  comes  with 
the  overwhelming  force  of  a  sudden  con- 
viction, wliere  the  whole  heart  is  captivated 
at  once,  self  is  forgotten,  and  the  image  of 
tlie  loved  one  is  all  that  presents  itself. 
This  Avas  Harry  Luttrell's  case,  and  if  life 
be  capable  of  ecstasy,  it  is  Avhen  lost  ir 
such  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER   LXA'. 

THE       LCTTKELL       ELOOD. 

"  Look  at  tliis,  Harry, "  said  Kate,  as 
lie  came  into  tlie  room  where  she  was  pre- 
paring breakfast.  "Read  that  note;  it 
bears  npon  wliat  I  was  telling  you  about  last 
night." 

"  What  a  scoundrel ! "  cried  Harry,  as 
his  ^e  ran  over  the  lines.  "  He 
scardfly  seems  to  know  whether  the  better 
game  will  be  menace  or  entreaty." 

"He  inclines  to  menace,  however,  for  he 
says,  '  The  shame  of  an  exposure,  which 
certainly  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
incur.' " 

"What  may  that  mean  ?" 

"To  connect  my  name,  perhaps,  with 
that  of  my  poor  old  granufuther ;  to  talk 
of  me  as  the  felon's  granddaughter.  I  am 
not  going  to  disown  the  relati  unship." 

"And  this  fellow  says  he  will  arrive  to- 
night to  take  your  ansAver.  He  has 
courage,  certainly." 

"Come,  come,  Harry,  don't  look  so 
fiercely.  Remember,  first  of  all,  he  is,  or 
he  was,  a  j^riest." 

"  No  reason  that  I  shouldn't  throw  him 
over  the  Clunck  rock  !  ■'  said  Luttrell,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  I  think  we  might  feci  somewhat  more 
benevolently  toward3  him,"  said  she,  v/ith 
a  malicious  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "seeing 
how  generously  he  otfers  to  go  all  the  way 
to  Italy  to  see  Sir  Within,  and  explain  to 
him  that  my  marriage  v/ith  Mr.  Ladarelle 
was  a  mockery,  and  that  I  am  still  open  to 
a  more  advantageous  offer. " 

"  How  can  you  talk  of  this  so  lightly  ?  " 

"If  I  could  not  it  would  break  my 
heart ! "  said  she,  and  her  lip  trembled 
with  agitation.  She  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  hand  for  some  minutes  in  deep  thought, 
and  then,  as  though  having  made  up  her 
mind  how  to  act,  said,  "I  wish  much, 
cousin  Harry,  that  you  v/ould  sec  this  man 
for  me,  only " 

"  Only  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  must  say  it,  I'm  afraid  of  your 
temper. " 

"  The  Luttrell  temper  ?"  said  he,  with  a 
cold  smile. 

"Just  so.  It  reaches  the  boiling-point 
so  very  quickly,  that  one  is  not  rightly 
prepared  for  the  warmth  till  he  is  scalded." 

"  Come,  I  will  be  lukewarm  to-day — cold 
as  the  spring  well  yonder,  if  you  like. 
Give  me  mv  instructions.  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  away  all  day.  I  have  a  long 
walk  befor  me,  and  a  good  deal  to  do,  and 


1 1  want  you  to  receive  this  man.     Pie  will 

I  soon  moderate  his  tone  when  he  linds  that 

I  am  not  friendless  ;  he  will   be  less  exact- 

I  ing  in  Ids  denumds  when  he  fees  that  he  is 

dealing  witli  a  Luttrell.     Ascertain  what  is 

his  menace,  and  what  the  price  cf  it." 

I      "You   are    not  going    to   buy  him    oif, 

surely  ?"  cried  Harry,  angrily. 

"  I  Avould  not  willingly  bring  any  shame 
I  on  the  proud  name  I  have  borne  even  on 
I  sufferance.     I   know  well  how  your  father 
j  felt  about  these  things,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
I  loyal  to  his   memory,  though   I  am  never 
again  to  hear  him  praise  me  for  it.     Mr. 
Cane  already  wrote  to  me  about  this  man, 
and  advised  that  fome  means  might  be  taken 
I  to  avoid  puldicity.      Indeed,  he   offered  his 
I  own  mediation  to  effect  its  settlement,  but 
i  I  was  angry  at  the  thought  of  such  submis- 
1  sion,  and  Avrote  back,  I  fear,  a  hasty,  per- 
haps ill-tempered,  answer.    Since  then  Cane 
has  not  written,  but  a  letter  might  come 
any  moment — perhaps  to-day.      The  pest 
will  be  here  by  one  o'clock  ;  wait   for  its 
arrival,  and  do  not  see  the  priest  till  the 
letters  have  come.     Open  them  till  you  find 
Cane's,  and  when  you  are  in  possession  of 
what  he  coiinsels,  you  will  be  the  better  able 
to  deal  with  this  fellow.'' 

"And  is  all  your  correspondence  at  mj 
mercy  ?  " 
"All  !" 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  jn'u^ 
dent  in  such  frankness  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  will  tempt  you  to 
any  very  close  scrutiny.  I  expect  an  in- 
voice about  some  rapeseed,  I  look  for  a 
small  package  of  spelling-books,  I  hope  to 
receive  some  glasses  of  vaccine  matter  to 
inoculate  with,  and  tidings,  perhaps,  of  a 
roll  of  flannel  that  a  benevolent  visitor 
promised  me  for  my  poor." 
"And  no  secrets." 

"Only  one  ;  a  sketch  of  Life  on  Arran, 
which  I  sent  to  a  London  periodical,  but 
wliich  is  to  be  returned  to  me,  as  too  dull, 
or  too  melancholy,  or  too  something  or 
other  for  ])ublication.  I  warn  you  about 
this,  as  the  editor  has  already  pronounced 
sentence  upon  it." 

"May  I  read  it,  Kate?" 
"  Of  course.  I  shall  be  very  proud  to 
have  even  one  to  represent  the  public  I  as- 
pired to.  Read  it  by  all  means,  and  tell 
me  when  I  come  back  that  it  was  admir- 
able, and  that  the  man  that  rejected  it  was 
a  fool.  If  you  can  pick  up  any  especial  bit 
for  praise  or  quotation,  commit  it  to 
memory,  and  you  can't  think  how  happy 
you'll  make  me,  for  I  delight  in  laudation, 
and  I  do — get — so — very — little  of  it,"  said 
she,  pausing  after  each  word,  with  a  look 
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of  comic  distress  that  was  indescribably 
droll  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  quivering  of 
the  voice  and  a  painful  anxiety  in  her  eye 
that  -seemed  to  say  the  drollery  was  but  a 
cover  to  a  very  different  sentiment.  It  was 
in  this  more  serious  light  that  Harry  re- 
garded her,  and  his  look  was  one  of  deepest 
interest.  "  You  have  your  instructions 
now  !"  said  she,  turning  away  to  hide  the 
flush  his  steady  gaze  had  brought  to  her 
cheelc  ;  ''  and  so  good-bye  !  " 

"I'd  mucli  rather  go  with  you,  Kate," 
said  he,  as  she  moved  away. 

"No,  no,''  said  she,  smiling,  "you  will 
be  better  here.  There  is  plenty  of  vrork 
for  each  of  us.     Good-bye  !  " 

Harry's  wish  to  have  accompanied  her, 
thus  thwarted,  by  no  means  rendered  him 
better-disposed  towards  him  vvho  was  the 
cause  of  the  disappointment,  and  as  he 
l^aced  the  room  alone  ho  conned  over  vari- 
ous modes  of  "clearing  off  scores"  with 
this  fallen  priest.  "  I  hope  the  fellow  v/ill 
be  insolent !  How  I  wish  he  may  be  ex- 
acting and  defiant  !"  As  he  muttered  this 
below  his  breath,  he  tried  to  assume  a  man- 
ner of  great  humility — something  so  in- 
tensely submissive  as  might  draw  the 
other  on  to  greater  pretension.  "  I  think 
111  persuade  him  that  we  are  at  his  mercy 
— absolutely  at  his  mercy  !  "  muttered  he. 
But  had  he  only  glanced  at  his  face  in  tlic 
glass  as  he  said  it,  he  would  have  seen  that 
his  features  were  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  mood  of  one  asking  for  quarter. 
The  boat  which  should  bring  the  letters 
was  late,  and  his  impatience  chafed  and 
angered  him.  Three  several  times  had  he 
rehearsed  to  himself  the  mock  humility 
with  which  he  meant  to  lure  on  the  priest 
to  his  destruction  ;  he  had  planned  all, 
even  to  the  veriest  detail  of  the  interview, 
where  he  would  sit,  where  he  should  place 
his  visitor,  the  few  bland  words  he  would 
utter  to  receive  him  ;  but  when  he  came  to 
think  of  the  turning-point  of  the  discus- 
sion, of  that  momont  when,  all  reserve 
abandoned,  he  should  address  the  man  in 
the  voice  of  one  whoso  indignation  had 
been  so  long  pent  up  that  he  could  barely 
control  himself  to  delay  his  vengeance — 
wiien  he  came  to  this,  he  could  plaii  no 
more.  Passion  swept  all  his  intentions  to 
the  winds,  and  his  mind  became  a  chaos. 

At  last  the  post  arrived,  but  brought 
only  one  letter.  It  was  in  Cane's  writing. 
He  opened  it  eagerly,  and  read  : — 

"Dear  Madam: — I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
further  molested  by  applications  from 
the  priest  O'Rafferty.     He  no  sooner  heard 


that  young  ]VIr.  Luttrell  vv'as  alive,  and 
in  Ireland,  than  ho  at  once  changed  his 
tone  of  memice  for  one  of  abject  solicita- 
tion. He  came  here  yesterday  to  entreat 
me  to  use  my  influence  with  you  to  forgive 
him  his  part  in  an  odious  conspiracy,  and 
to  bestow  on  him  a  trifle  —  a  mere  trifle — 
to  enable  him  to  leave  the  country,  never 
to  return  to  it. 

"  I  took  the  great — I  hope  not  unpardon-^ 
able — liberty  to  act  for  you  in  this  matter,' 
and  gave  him  five  pounds,  for  v.diich  I  took 
a  formal  receipt,  including  a  pledge  of  his 
immediate  dci)arture.  Miglit  I  plead,  in 
justification  of  the  authority  I  thus  as- 
sumed, my  fears  that  if  young  Mr.  Luttrell 
should  by  any  mii-:chanee  have  met  this 
man,  the  very  gravest  disasters  might  have 
ensued.  His  family  traits  of  rashness  and 
violence  being,  I  am  informed,  only  more 
strikingly  developed  by  his  life  and  expe- 
periences  as  a  sailor." 

Harry  read  over  this  passage  three  several 
times,  pausing  and  pondering  over  each 
word  of  it. 

"Indeed  !"  muttered  he.  "  Is  this  the 
character  I  have  brought  back  with  me  ? 
Is  it  thus  my  acquaintances  are  pleased  to 
regard  me  ?  The  ungovernable  tempers  of 
our  race  have  brouglit  a  heavy  punishment 
on  us,  Avhen  our  conduct  in  every  possible 
contingency  expoi-'cs  us  to  such  comment 
as  this  !  I  wonder  is  this  the  estimate 
Kate  forms  of  us  ?  Is  it  thus  she  judges 
the  relatives  who  have  shared  their  name 
with  her  ?  " 

To  his  first  sense  of  disappointment  that 
the  priest  should  escape  him,  succeeded  a 
calmer,  better  feeling — that  of  gratitude 
that  Kate  should  be  no  more  harassed  by 
these  cares.  Poor  girl!  had  she  not  troubles 
enough  to  confront  in  life  without  the  ter- 
ror of  a  painful  publicity  ?     He  read  on  : — 

"  Of  Mr.  Ladarelle  himself  you  are  not 
like  to  hear  more.  He  has  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  swindling,  in  France,  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  reclusion,  Vvith  labor. 
His  father,  I  learn,  is  taking  stejis  to  dis- 
inherit him,  and  there  is  no  wrong  he  has 
done  you  without  its  full  meed  of  punish- 
ment. 

"  It  was  quite  possible  that  he  and  his 
accomplice,  O'Eorke,  might  have  escaped 
had  they  not  quarreled,  and  each  was  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  conviction  of  the 
other.  The  scene  of  violent  invective  and 
abuse  that  occurred  between  them  exceeded, 
it  is  said,  even  the  widest  latitude  of  a 
French  criminal  court. 

"I  thought  to  have  concluded  my  letter 
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here,  but  I  believe  I  ouglit  to  inform  you, 
and  in  the  strictest  confidoiice,  that  we  had 
a  visit  from  young  Mr.  Luttrell  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  We  Avere  much  .struck  by  the 
resemblance  he  bore  to  liis  late  father  in 
voice  and  manners,  as  well  in  face  as  in 
figure.  When  I  hinted  to  him — I  only 
hinted  passingly — certain  scru})lcs  of  yours 
about  retaining  the  Arran  property,  he  de- 
clared, and  in  such  a  way  as  showed  a  de- 
cided resolve,  that,  come  wliat  might,  the 
estate  should  not  revert  to  him.  *  It  was 
yours,'  he  said,  'and  it  was  for  j'ou  to  dis- 
pose of.it.'  AVhen  lie  put  the  (lucstion  on 
the  gi'ound  of  a  dishonor  to  his  father's 
memory,  I  forbore  to  press  it  further.  The 
Luttrell  element  in  his  nature  showed  it- 
self strongly,  and  warned  me  to  avoid  any 
inoi)portune  pressure. 

*''  You  will,  I  suspect,  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  carry  out  your  intentions  in  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  you  v/ill  allow  me  to 
entreat  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  pro- 
ject ;  all  the  more,  since  every  information 
I  have  obtained  as  to  the  chance  of  employ- 
ment in  Australia  is  decidedly  unfavorable. 
Except  for  the  mechanic,  it  is  said,  there 
is  now  no  demand.  The  governess  and 
tutor  market  is  greatly  overstocked,  and 
persons  of  education  are  far  less  in  request 
than  strong-bodied  laborers. 

"I  hope  sincerely  I  may  be  able  to  dis- 
suade you  from  what  I  cannot  but  call  a 
rash  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  not 
accomplish  what  you  intended  regarding 
the  An-an  property ;  and  secondly,  it  will 
as  surely  involve  yourself  in  grave  diffi- 
culty and  hardship.  I  know  well  how 
much  may  be  expected  from  what  you  call 
your  'courage,'  but  'courage'  that  will 
brave  great  dangers  will  also  occasionally 
succumb  to  small  daily  privations  and  mis- 
eries. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  liow 
you  would  behave  in  the  great  trial.  It  is 
in  meeting  the  slights  and  injuries  that  arc 
associated  with  humble  fortune  that  I  really 
feel  you  will  be  unequal. 

"Should  you,  however,  persist  in  your 
resolve,  I  shall  be  able  to  secure  you  a  pas- 
sage to  Melbourne  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, as  a  distant  relative  of  my  wife's. 
Captain  Crowther,  of  tlie  Orion,  Avill  sail 
from  Liverpool  on  Thursday,  the  seventh 
of  next  month.  This  gives  you  still  seven- 
teen days  ;  might  I  hope  for  such  reflec- 
tion as  will  induce  you  to  forego  a  step  so 
full  of  danger,  present  and  future  ?  In- 
deed, from  Captain  Crowther  himself  I 
have  heard  much  that  ought  to  dissuade 
you  from  the  attempt.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  say  yesterday  that  he  believed  he  had 
already  brought  back  to  England  nearly 


every  one  of  those  he  had  taken  out  with 
hopes  of  literary  em])loyment. 

"I  think  I  know  what  you  would  reply 
to  this.  I  have  only  to  call  upon  my  mem- 
ory of  our  last  conversati(m  to  remind  me 
of  the  daring  speech  you  nuide  when  I  ven- 
tured to  hint  at  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  ;  and  once  more,  my  dear  Miss 
Luttrell,  let  me  entreat  you  to  remember 
you  have  not  the  habits,  the  strength,  the 
temperament,  that  go  with  menial  labor. 
You  have  yourself  admitted  to  me  that  your 
early  sorrows  and  sufi'erings  jire  nightmares 
to  you  in  your  sleep  —  that  you  are  never 
feverish  or  ill  that  they  do  not  recur — that 
when  your  head  wanders  it  is  about  th.e 
days  of  your  childish  troubles  :  surely  it  is 
not  with  habits  of  luxury  and  rethiement 
you  hope  to  combat  these  enemies  ? 

"  Do  not  persist  in  believing  that  what 
you  call  your  peasant  nature  is  a  garment 
only  laid  aside,  but  which  can  be  resumed 
at  any  moment:  take  my  word  for  it,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  it  left  in  you  ! 

"If  your  desire  for  independence  must 
be  complied  with,  why  not  remain  and 
achieve  it  at  home  ?  Mrs.  Cane  is  ready 
and  willing  to  serve  you  in  any  way  ;  and 
it  will  be  a  sincere  pleasure  to  us  both  if  we 
can  acquit  towards  you  any  portion  of  the 
debt  Ave  have  long  owed  your  late  uncle. 

"^  I  wish  much  you  would  consult  Mr. 
Luttrell  on  this  subject ;  indeed,  he  would 
have  a  right  to  feel  he  ought  to  be  consulted 
upon  it ;  and,  although  his  experiences  of 
life  may  not  be  large  or  wide,  his  near  rela- 
tionship to  you  gives  him  a  claim  to  have 
his  opinion  cared  for. 

"  You  will  see  from  all  this  insistance, 
my  dear  Miss  Luttrell,  how  eager  I  am  to 
dissuade  you  from  a  step  which,  if  taken, 
will  bo  the  great  disaster  of  your  whole  life. 
Remember  that  you  are  about  to  act  not 
alone  for  the  present,  but  for  the  events 
and  contingencies  Avhich  are  to  occur  years 
hence." 

The  letter  wound  up  with  many  assur- 
ances of  esteem,  and  most  cordial  offers  of 
every  service  in  the  writer's  ])ower.  A 
postscript  added:  "On  reconsideration,  I 
see  that  you  must  absolutely  speak  to  Mr. 
Luttrell  about  your  project,  since  in  my 
notes  I  find  that  he  positively  declines  to 
accept  your  gift  of  the  An-an  estate  ex- 
cept in  exchange  for  the  larger  property  in 
Roscommon.  In  all  my  varied  experiences, 
two  such  clients  as  yourself  and  your 
cousin  have  never  occurred  to  me." 

It  was  as  he  was  finishing  the  reading  of 
this  letter  for  the  third  time  that  Harry 
Luttrell  felt  a  hand  laid  gently  on  his 
shoulder.    He  turned,  and  saw  Kate  stand- 
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ing  behind  him.  Her  cheek  was  flushed 
witli  the  fresh  glow  of  exercise,  and  her 
hair,  partly  di.sordered,  fell  in  heavy 
masses  beneath  her  bonnet  on  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  Avhile  her  full  lustrous  e\'es 
shone  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy.  It  was 
one  of  those  moments  in  which  every  trait 
that  f(n-tned  her  beauty  had  attained  its 
most  perfect  develo])ment,  Harry  stared 
at  her  witli  a  wondering  admiration. 

"  Well,  sir  ? "'  cried  she,  as  if  asking 
what  liis  look  implied—'"'  well,  sir  ?"  But, 
unable  to  maintain  the  cool  indifference 
she  had  attempted,  and  feeling  tliat  her 
check  was  growing  hot  and  red,  she  added, 
quickly  :  "  What  have  you  done  ? — liave 
you  seen  him  ? — has  he  been  here  ?  "  He 
stared  on  without  a  word,  his  eager  eyes 
seeming  to  drink  in  delight  without  slak- 
ing, till  she  turned  away  abashed  and  half 
vexed.  "I  don't  suppose  you  heard  my 
question  ?  "  said  she,  curtly. 

"  Of  course  I  heard  it,  but  it  v^as  of  what 
I  saw  I  was  thinking,  not  of  wliat  I  lieard." 

"  Which,  after  all,  was  not  quite  polite, 
Harry." 

"  Politeness  Avas  not  much  in  my  thoughts 
either,"  said  he.  '^I  couldn't  believe  any 
one  could  be  so  beautiful." 

''What  a  nice  rough  com]diment,  what 
a  dear  piece  of  savage  flattery  !  What 
would  you  say,  sir,  if  you  had  seen  me,  in 
my  days  of  finery,  decked  out  in  lace  and 
jewels,  Harry  ?  And,  dear  me,  don't  they 
make  a  wondrous  difference  !  I  used  to 
come  down  to  dinner  at  Dalradern  at  times 
powdered,  or  with  my  hair  in  short  curls, 
a  la  Scvignc,  and  my  costume  all  to  suit ; 
and  you  should  have  seen  the  worshipful 
homage  of  old  Sir  Within,  as  he  presented 
me  with  my  bouquet,  and  kissed  the  ex- 
treme tips  of  my  fingers.  Oh  dear^  what  a 
delightful  dream  it  was,  all  of  it ! " 

"  \¥hat  a  coquette  you  must  be  !  What 
a  coquette  you  are!"  muttered  he,  sav- 
agely. 

"Of  course  I  am,  Harry.  Do  you  think 
I  would  deny  it  ?  Coquetry  is  the  desire 
to  please,  as  a  means  of  self -gratification. 
I  accept  the  imputation." 

"It  means  intense  vanity,  though,"  said 
he  roughly. 

"And  why  not  vanity,  any  less  than 
courage  or  compassion,  or  a  dozen  other 
thiags  one  prides  himself  on  having  ?" 

"I  think  you  are  saying  these  things  to 
vex  me,  Kate.  I'll  swear  you  don't  feel 
them. " 

"No  matter  Avhat  I  feel,  sir.  I  am  cer- 
tainly vain  enough  to  believe  I  can  keep 
tliat  for  myself.  Tell  me  of  this  man. 
E  ive  you  seen  him  ?  " 


"  No,  he  has  not  come ;  he  ivill  not 
come." 

"^Not  come  !    And  why  ?" 

"  Here's  a  letter  from  Cane  will  explain 
it  all ;  a  letter  which  I  suppose  you 
woukl  not  have  let  me  read  had  you  seen 
it  first.  •  You  said  you  had  no  'secrets,  but 
it  turns  out  that  you  had." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  she,  snatch- 
ing the  letter  eagerly  from  him. 

"I  read  every  word  of  it  three  times.  I 
know  it  almost  by  heart,"  said  he,  as  l:e 
watched  her  running  her  eyes  over  the 
letter. 

"When  I  said  I  had  no  secrets,"  said 
she,  gravely,  "  I  meant  with  regard  to  my 
past  life.  Of  that  assuredly  I  have  told 
you  all,  freely  and  candidly.  The  future 
IS  my  own,  at  least  so  far  as  vv^hat  I  intend 
by  it." 

"  And  you  persist  in  this  scheme  ?  " 

"  Don't  look  so  sternly — don't  speak  so 
harshly,  Harry.  Let  me  enjoy  the  good 
news  of  Cane's  letter,  in  so  far  as  this 
priest  is  concerned.  It  is  a  great  weight 
off  my  heart  to  know  that  my  name  is  not 
to  be  bandied  about  by  gossijjs  and  news- 
mongers— that  name  your  poor  father 
treasured  with  such  care,  and  for  whose 
safeguard  he  would  have  made  any  sacri- 
fice." 

"  Tell  me  5'"ou  v-^ill  give  up  this  scheme, 
Kate  ;  tell  me  you  will  make  Arran  your 
home,"  cried  he,  earnestly. 

"  I  mustn't  tell  you  an  untruth,  Harry. 
Arran  is  yours." 

"And  if  it  be  mine,"  said  he,  seizing 
her  hand,  "  share  it  vdtli  me,  Kate.  Yes, 
dearest,  be  mine  also.  Oh,  do  not  turn 
away  from  me  !  I  know  too  well  how  little 
I  resemljle  those  gifted  and  graceful  people 
your  life  has  been  passed  with.  I  am  a 
rough  sailor,  but  remember,  Kate,  the 
heart  of  a  gentleman  beats  under  this 
coarse  jacket.     I  am  a  Luttrcll  still." 

"  And  the  Luttrells  have  passed  their 
ordeal,  Harry.  Three  generations  of  tliem 
married  peasants  to  teach  their  proud 
hearts  humility.  Go  practice  tlie  lesson 
your  fathers  have  bought  so  dearly  ;  it  will 
be  better  than  to  repeat  it.  As  for  me,  my 
mind  is  made  up.  Hear  me  out,  Harry. 
I  promised  my  poor  old  grandfather  to  aid 
him  on  his  trial.  Illness  overtook  me,  and 
I  was  in  a  raging  fever  on  the  day  lie  was 
sentenced.  It  was  not  for  months  after  that 
I  was  able  to  go  to  Iiim,  and  tlic  poor  old 
man,  wlio  had  believed  himself  forgotten 
and  deserted,  no  sooner  saw  me  tlum  he 
forgave  all,  and  ju-essed  me  to  his  heart 
with  rapturous  affection.  I  told  him  then 
— I  gave  him  my  solemn  pledge — that  so 
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soon  as  I  had  arranged  certain  details  here, 
i  would  follow  hiiu  across  the  seas.  There 
are  many  ways  by  which  a  resident  can 
lighten  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  pris- 
oner. I  learned  these,  and  know  all  about 
them,  and  I  have  determined  to  pay  olf 
some  part  of  the  debt  I  owe  him,  for  he 
loved  me — he  loved  me  more  than  all  the 
world.  The  very  crime  for  which  he  is 
suffering  was  committed  on  my  behalf  ;  he 
thought  this  property  should  have  been 
mine,  and  he  was  ready  to  stake  his  life 
upon  it." 

"And  must  he  be  more  to  you  than 
7?"  said  Harry,  sadly. 

"  I  must  pay  what  I  owe,  Harry,  before 
I  incur  a  new  debt,"  said  she,  with  a  smile 
of  deep  melancholy. 

''  Why  did  I  ever  come  here  ?  What 
evil  destiny  ever  brought  me  to  know 
you?"  cried  he,  passionately.  "  A  week 
ago — one  short  week — and  I  had  courage 
to  go  anywhere,  dare  anything,  and  now 
the  wliole  world  is  a  blank  to  me." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  Don't  go  away, 
Harry.  Sit  down,  like  a  dear,  kind  cousin, 
and  hear  me.  First  of  all,  bear  in  mind, 
people  cannot  always  do  what  is  pleasantest 
in  life" 

A  heavy  bang  at  the  door  stopped  her, 
and  he  was  gone  ! 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

A      CHRISTMAS      AT      ARRAN. 

For  two  entire  days  Harry  Luttrell 
wandered  over  the  island  alone  and  miser- 
able, partly  resolved  never  to  see  Kate 
again,  yet  he  had  not  resolution  to  leave 
the  spot.  She  sent  frequent  messages  and 
notes  to  him,  entreating  he  would  come  up 
to  the  Abbey,  but  he  gave  mere  verbal  re- 
plies, and  never  went. 

"  Here's  Miss  Kate  at  the  door,  sir,  ask- 
ing if  you  are  in  the  house,"  said  the 
woman  of  the  inn  ;  "  what  am  I  to  tell 
her  ?  ■' 

Harry  arose,  and  went  out. 

"  Gome  and  have  a  walk  with  me, 
Harry,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand 
cordially  towards  him.  "  This  is  Christ- 
mas-daj" — not  a  morning  to  remember  one's 
grudges.  Come  along  ;  I  have  many  things 
to  say  to  you." 

He  drew  her  arm  silently  within  his  own, 
and  walked  on.  After  a  few  half-jesting 
reproaches  for  his  avoidance  of  her,  she  be- 
came more  serious  in  manner,  and  went  on 
to  talk  of  Arran  and  its  future.  She  told 
of  what  she  had  done,  and  what  she  meant 


to  do,  not  claiming  as  her  ovrn  many  of  the 
projects,  but  honestly  saying  that  the  first 
suggestions  of  them  she  had  found  amongst 
his  father's  papers. 

"  It  is  of  these  same  papers,"  said  she, 
more  earnestly,  "  I  desire  to  speak.  I  want 
you  to  read  them,  and  to  read  them  care- 
fully, Harry.  You  will  see  that  the 
struggle  of  a  i)roud  niiin  against  an  un- 
equal nuirriage  marred  the  whole  success  of 
a  life  ;  you  will  see  that  it  was  this  '  low- 
lived hcrtl ' — the  hard  words  are  his  own — 
that  had  stamped  ruin  iipon  him.  The  dis- 
appointment he  had  met  with  might  have 
driven  him  for  a  v/hile  from  the  world, 
but,  after  a  year  or  tAvo,  he  would  have 
gone  back  to  it  more  eager  for  success, 
more  determined  to  assert  himself,  than 
ever.  It  was  the  bane  of  a  low  connection 
poisoned  all  hope  of  recovery.  How  could 
he  free  himself  from  the  claims  of  this  law- 
less brood  ?  His  journals  are  filled  with 
this  complaint.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  the 
letters  of  his  friends,  how  he  must  have 
betrayed  his  misery  to  them,  proud  and 
reserved  as  he  was.  There  are  constant 
allusions  through  them  to  his  stern  refusal 
of  all  invitations,  and  to  his  haughty  rejec- 
tion of  all  their  friendly  devices  to  draw 
him  back  amongst  them. 

"  It  was  in  some  moment  of  rash  ven- 
geance for  an  injury  real  or  supposed,"  said 
she,  "  that  he  })lungcd  into  this  marriage, 
and  completed  his  ruin.  If  there  was  a 
lesson  he  desired  to  teach  his  son,  it  was 
this  one  ;  if  there  was  a  point  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  very  pivot  of  a  man's  fortune, 
it  was  the  belongings  vvdiich  surround  and 
cling  to  him,  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  his 
journey  through  life.  I  will  show  you  not 
one,  but  fifty — ay,  twice  fifty — passages  in 
his  diary  that  mark  the  deep  sense  he  had 
of  this  misfortune.  When  the  terrible  tid- 
ings reached  him  that  you  were  lost,  he 
ceased  to  make  entries  regularly  in  his  jour- 
nal, but  on  your  birthday  recurring,  there 
is  this  one  :  '  Would  have  been  twenty-two 
to-day.  Who  knows  which  for  the  best  ? 
Xo  need  of  my  warnings  noAv  ;  no  need  to 
say.  Do  not  as  I  have  done  ! '  Are  you 
listening  to  me,  Harry  ? "  asked  she,  at 
length,  as  he  never  by  a  word  or  sign 
seemed  to  acknowledge  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  And  you  see  why,  my  dear  Hany,  I  tell 
you  of  these  things.  They  are  more  than 
warnings ;  they  are  the  last  wishes,  the 
dying  behests,  of  a  loving  father  ;  and  he 
loved  you,  Harry — he  loved  you  dearly. 
Now  listen  to  me  attentively,  and  mind 
well  what  I  saj.     If  these  be  all  warnings 
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to  you,  wliat  are  they  to  me  ?  Do  you 
imagine  it  is  only  the  well-born  and  the 
noble  who  have  pride  ?  Do  you  fancy  that 
we  poor  creatures  of  the  soil  do  not  resent 
iu  our  hearts  the  haughty  contempt  by 
which  you  separate  your  lot  from  ours  ? 
Do  you  believe  it  is  in  human  nature  to 
concede  a  superiority  which  is  to  extend  not 
to  mere  modes  of  life  and  enjoyments,  to 
power  and  place  and  influence,  but  to 
feelings,  to  sentiments,  to  affections  ?  In 
one  word,  are  you  to  have  the  whole 
monoi)oly  of  pride,  and  only  leave  to  us  so 
much  as  the  honor  of  '  pertaining  '  to  you  ? 
Or  is  it  to  be  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
we  have  dragged  down  the  man  avIio  tried 
to  raise  us  ?  Eefleet  a  little  over  this,  dear 
cousin,  and  you  will  see  that,  painful  as  it 
is  to  stoop,  it  is  worse — ^tcn  tliousand  times 
worse — to  be  stooped  to  !  Leave  me,  then, 
to  my  own  road  in  life — leave  me,  and  for- 
get me,  and  if  you  want  to  remember  me, 
let  it  be  iu  some  connection  with  these  poor 
people,  whom  I  have  loved  so  well,  and 
whose  love  will  follow  me ;  and  above  all, 
Harry,  don't  shake  my  self-confidence  as  to 
the  future.  It  is  my  only  capital ;  if  I  lose 
it,  I  am  penniless.  Are  3'ou  listening  to 
me?" 

"I  hear  you  but  too  well,"  muttered  he. 
"  All  I  gather  from  your  words  is  that, 
while  accusing  us  of  pride,  yon  confess  to 
having  ten  times  more  yourself.  Perhaps,  if 
I  had  not  been  a  poor  sailor,  without 
friends  or  fortune,  that  same  haughty  spirit 
of  yours  had  been  less  stubborn." 

''What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  she,  disen- 
gaging herself  from  his  arm,  and  staring  at 
him  with  Avide-opened  flashing  eyes.  "  Of 
what  meanness  is  this  you  dare  to  accuse 
me?" 

"  You  have  angered  me,  and  I  know  not 
what  I  say." 

"That  is  not  enough,  sir.  You  must 
unsay  it.  After  all  that  I  have  told  you 
of  mv  early  life,  such  an  imjjutation  is  an 
insult." 

"I  unsay  it.  I  ask  pardon  that  I  ever 
said  it.  oil,  if  you  but  knew  the  wretched- 
ness of  my  heart,  you  would  see  it  is  my 
misery,  not  myself  that  speaks !  " 

"  Be  as  brave  as  I  am — or  as  I  mean  to 
be,  Harry.  Don't  refuse  to  meet  the  com- 
ing struggle— whatever  it  be — in  life  ; 
meet  it  like  a  man.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
had  your  father  lived,  he  would  have  backed 
eve-ry  syllable  I  have  spoken  to  you.  Come 
back  to  the  Abbey  now,  and  give  me  your 
best  counsel.  You  can  tell  me  al)out  this 
long  voyage  that  is  before  me.  There  are 
many  things  I  want  to  ask  you." 

As  they  turned  towards  the  house,  she 


went  on  talking,  but  in  short  broken  sen- 
tences, endeavoring,  as  it  were,  to  say 
something,  anything  that  should  leave  no 
pause  for  thought.  Tlie  old  doorway  was 
decked  with  holly-boughs  and  arbutus- 
twigs,  in  tasteful  honor  of  the  day,  and  she 
directed  his  attention  to  the  graceful  cour- 
tesy of  the  poor  people,  who  had  bethought 
them  of  tiiits  attention  ;  and  simple  as  the 
act  was,  it  revealed  to  Harry  the  wondrous 
change  which  had  come  over  these  wild 
natives,  now  that  their  hearts  had  been 
touched  by  sympathy  and  kindness.  In  the 
old  days  of  long  ago  there  were  none  of 
these  things.  Times  or  seasons  met  no 
recognition.  The  dark  shadow  of  melan- 
choly brooded  drearily  over  all ;  none  sought 
to  dispel  it. 

The  little  children  of  the  school,  dressed 
in  their  lest,  were  all  drawn  up  in  the 
Abbey,  to  wish  their  benefactress  a  happy 
Christmas  ;  and  Kate  had  i)rovided  a  store 
of  little  toys  from  \Yestport  that  was  cer- 
tain to  render  the  happiness  reciprccal. 
And  there  were,  too,  in  the  background, 
the  hardy  fishermen  and  their  wives,  eager 
to  "pay  th.eir  duty;"  and  venerable  old 
heads,  Avhite  with  years,  were  there,  to  bless 
her  v.'ho  had  maele  so  many  hearts  light, 
and  so  many  homes  cheery. 

"  Here  is  your  Master  Harr}^,  that  you 
all  loved  so  well,"  said  Kate,  as  she  gained 
the  mielst  of  them.  "  Here  he  is,  ccme  back 
to  live  W'ith  you." 

And  a  v.ild  cheer  of  joy  rang  through  the 
olel  walls,  while  a  tumultuous  rush  was 
made  to  grasp  his  hand,  or  even  touch  his 
coat.  What  blessings  were  uttered  upo7i 
him  !  What  honest  praises  of  his  hand- 
some face  and  manly  figure  !  How  like  he 
was  to  "  his  Hemor,"  but  far  stronger  and 
more  upstanding  than  his  father,  in  the 
days  they  knew  him  ! 

They  overwhelmeel  him  with  ejuesticns 
about  his  shipwreck  anel  his  perils,  and 
liis  frank  simple  manner  delighted  them. 
Their  own  hardy  natures  coulel  feel  for 
such  elangcrs  as  he  told  of,  anel  knew  how 
to  \)V\ze  the  courage  that  had  confronted 
them. 

"  These  are  all  our  guests  to-day,  Harry," 
saiel  Kate.  "  We'll  come  back  anel  see 
them  by  and  by.  ]\Ieanwliile,  come  with 
me.  It  is  our  first  Christmas  dinner  to- 
gether ;  who  knows  what  long  years  and 
time  may  do  ?     It  may  not  be  our  last." 

With  all  those  varied  powers  of  pleasing 
she  was  mistress  of,  she  maele  the  time 
pass  delightfully.  She  told  little  incidents 
of  lier  Dalradern  life,  with  humorous 
sketches  of  the  society  there  ;  she  described 
the  old  Castle  itself,  and  the  woe>ds  around 
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it,  with  tlie  feeling  of  a  painter  ;  and  then 
she  sang  for  him  snatches  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  '"romance"  to  the  guitar,  till 
Harry,  in  tlie  ecstasy  of  his  enjoyment, 
almost  forgot  his  grief. 

From  time  to  time,  too,  they  "would  pass 
out  and  visit  the  revelers  in  the  Abbey, 
where,  close  packed  together,  the  hardy 
peasantry  sat  drinking  to  the  happy  Christ- 
mas that  had  restored  to  them  the  Luttrell 
of  Arran. 

The  wild  cheer  with  which  they  greeted 
Harry  as  he  came  amongst  them  sent  a 
thrill  tlirough  his  heart.  "  Yes,  this  was 
home  ;  these  were  his  own  !" 

It  was  almost  daybreak  ere  the  festivities 
concluded,  and  Kate  whispered  in  Harry's 
ear  :  "  You'll  have  a  commission  from  mo 
to-morrow.  I  shall  want  you  to  go  to 
Dublin  for  me.     Will  jou  go  ?  " 

''If  I  can  leave  you,"  muttered  he,  as 
with  bent-down  head  he  moved  away. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 


A  CHRISTMAS  ABROAD. 


Let  us  turn  one  moment  to  anotlier 
Christmas.  A  far  more  splendid  table 
was  that  around  which  the  guests  were 
seated.  Glittering  glass  and  silver  adorned 
it,  and  the  company  was  a  courtly  and  dis- 
tinguished one. 

Sir  Gervais  Vyner  sat  surrounded  with 
his  friends,  happy  in  the  escape  from  late 
calamity,  and  brilliant  in  all  the  glow  of 
recovered  buoyancy  and  spirits.  Nor  were 
the  ladies  of  tlie  house  less  disposed  to  en- 
joyment. The  world  was  again  about  to 
dawn  upon  them  in  rosy  sunshine,  and 
they  hailed  its  c<»ming  with  true  delight. 

Xot  one  of  all  these  was,  however,  hap- 
pier than  Mr.  M'Kinlay.  The  occasion 
represented  to  his  mind  somethin^^  very 
little  short  of  Elysium.  To  be  ministered 
to  by  a  French  cook,  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
tinguished company  who  paid  him  honor, 
was  Paradise  itself.  To  feel  that  while  his 
baser  wants  were  luxuriously  provided  for, 
all  his  intellectual  sallies — small  and 
humble  as  they  were — were  met  with  a 
hearty  acceptance — was  a  very  intoxicating 
sensation.  Thus,  as  with  half-closed  eyes 
he  slowly  drew  in  his  Burgundy,  his  ears 
drew  in,  not  less  ecstatically,  such  words: 
"How  well  said!"  "How  neatly  put!" 
"Have  you  heard  Mr.  M'Kinlay's  last  ?" 
or,  better  than  all,  Sir  Gervais  himself 
"'  repeating  him,"  endorsing,  as  it  were,  the 
little  bill  he  was  drawing  on  Fame. 


In  happiness  only  inferior  to  this,  Mr. 
Grenfell  sat  opposite  him.  Grenfell  was 
at  last  Avhere  he  bad  striven  for  years  to  be. 
The  haughty  "Avoman,"  who  used  to  look 
so  coldly  on  him  in  the  park,  now  smiled 
graciously  when  he  talked,  and  vouchsafed 
towards  him  a  manner  positively  cordial. 
Georgina  had  said  :  "  I  almost  feel  as  if  we 
were  old  friends,  Mr.  Grenfell,  hearing  of 
you  so  constantly  from  my  brother  ;  "  and 
then  little  playful  recognitions  of  his 
humor  or  his  taste  would  be  let  fall,  as, 
"Of  course  yam  will  say  ihis,  or  think 
that?''  all  showing  how  well  his  nature 
had  been  understood,  and  his  very  influ- 
ence felt,  years  before  he  was  personally 
known. 

These  are  real  flatteries  ;  they  are  the 
sort  of  delicate  incense  which  regale  sensi- 
tive organizations  long  called  to  grosser 
worship.  Your  thorough  man  of  the 
world  does  not  want  to  be  "praised  ;"  he 
asks  to  be  "understood,"  because,  in  his 
intense  self-love,  he  believes  that  such 
means  more  than  praise.  It  is  the  delicate 
appreciation  of  himself  he  asks  for,  that 
you  should  know  wb.at  wealth  there  is  in 
'him,  even  though  he  has  no  mind  to  dis- 
play it. 

He  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  insinuation; 
;  besides  that,  he  knew  "  every  one."      And 
these    are   the    really    amusing   peojjle   of 
society,  infinitely  more  so  than   those  who 
know  "everything."     For  all  purposes  of 
engaging  attention  there  is  no. theme  like 
humanity.     Look  at  it  as  long  and  closely 
I  ae  you  will,  and  you  will  see  that  in   this 
i great  game  we  call  "life"  no  two  players 
1  play  alike.     The  first  move  or  two  may  be 
:  tlie  same,  and  then,  all  is  different. 
i      There  was  a  third  guest ;   he  sat  next 
Lady  Vyner,  in  the'  place  cf  honor.      With 
a  v.dg,  the  last  triumjdi   of  Parisian  skill, 
a    delicate    bloom     upon     his    cheek    no 
peach  could  rival.  Sir  Within  sat  glittering 
in  diamond    studs   and    opal  buttons,  and 
his   grand    Cross   of  the   Bath.      He  was 
finer  than  the  dpergne ;  and  the  waxlights 
twinkled  and  sparkled   on  him  as  though 
he  were  frosted  silver  and  filigree.      His 
I  eyes   had  their  luster,  too — uneasy,   fitful 
I  brightness — as  though  the  brain  that  min- 
istered to  them  worked  with  moments  of 
intermission  ;  but  more  significantly  pain- 
ful  than   all   was   the    little    meaningless 
smile  that  sat  upon  his  mouth,  and  never 
changed,  whether  he  spoke  or  listened. 

He   had   told    some   pointless   rambling 

story   about   an  archduchess   and  a  court 

jeweler  and  a  celebrated  Jew  banker,  which 

none  could  follow  or  fathom  ;  and  simper- 

lingly  finished  by  assuring  them  that   all 
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other  versions  were  incorrect.  And  there 
was  a  panse — a  very  painful  silence  that 
lasted  above  a  minute.  Very  awful  such 
moments  ai'C,  Avhen,  in  the  midst  of  our 
laughter  and  our  cheer,  a  terrible  warning 
would  seem  to  vv'hisper  to  our  hearts  that 
all  was  not  joy  or  gladness  there  ;  and  that 
Decay,  perhaps  Death,  was  at  the  board 
amongst  them. 

Grenfcll,  with  tlie  hardihood  that  became 
him,  tried  to  rally  the  company,  and  told  the 
story  of  the  last  current  scandal,  the  card- 
cheating  adventure,  in  wlaich  young  Lada- 
relle  was  mixed  up.  ''They've  given  him 
five  years  at  the  galleys,  I  see,  Sir  Within," 
said  he;  ''and,  I  remember,  you  often 
jiredicted  some  such  finish  to  his  career." 

"  Yes,"  smiled  the  old  man,  tapping  his 
jeweled  snuff-box — "yes,  you  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Grenfell — quite  right." 

"He  goes  off  to  Toulon  this  very  day," 
resumed  Grenfell. 

"He  was  a  cliarmant  r/arpo;^,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  another  smile  ;  "  and  will 
be  an  acquisition  to  any  society  he  enters." 

To  the  first  provocative  to  laughter  this 
mistake  excited,  there  quickly  succeeded  a 
far  sadder,  darker  sentiment,  and  Lady 
Yyner  arose,  and  the  party  retired  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  I  think  our  dining-room  Avas  most 
uncomfortably  warm  to-day.  Sir  Within," 
said  Georgina  ;  "come  and  see  if  this  little 
saloon  here  with  the  open  window  is  not 
very  refreshing  after  it."  And  Sir  Within 
bowed  and  followed  her. 

"What  do  you  call  that,  sir?"  whispered 
M'Kinlay  to  Grenfell,  as  they  stood  taking 
their  coffee  at  a  window.  "He  has  just 
turned  the  corner ;  he  has  been  so  long 
loitering  about.  The  head  is  gone  now, 
and,  I  suppose,  gone  forever." 

"My  position,"  whispered  IM'Kinlay 
again,  "is  a  very  painful  one  ;  ho  sent  to 
nie  this  morning  about  a  codicil  he  wants 
executed. " 

"  Does.he  intend  to  make  me  his  heir  ?" 
asked  the  otlier,  laughing. 

"I  opine  not,  sir.  It  is  of  that  girl — 
Miss  Luttrell,  they  pretend  to  call  her  now 
— he  was  thinking  ;  but  really  he  is  not  in 
that  state  the  law  requires." 

"  The  disposing  mind — eli  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  sir.  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  face  a  cross-examination  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  Very  proper  on  your  part ;  proper  and 
prudent  both." 

"  You  see,  sir,  the  very  servants  noticed 
the  way  he  Avas  in  to-day.  Harris  actually 
l^assed  liim  twice  without  giving  him  Hock; 
he  saw  liis  state." 


"  Cruel  condition,  when  the  very  flunkeys 
feel  for  one  !  " 

"  I  thought  at  the  time  Avhat  evidence 
Harris  would  give — I  did,  indeed,  sir.  Xo 
solicitor  of  rank  in  the  profession  could 
lend  himself  to  such  a  proceeding." 

"Don't  do  it,  then,"  said  Grenfell, 
bluntly. 

"  Ah  !  it's  very  well  saying,  don't  do  it, 
Mr.  Grenfell,  but  it's  not  so  easy  when  you 
have  to  explain  to  your  client  why  you 
'won't  do  it.'" 

Grenfcll  lit  a  cigarette,  and  smoked  on 
without  reply. 

"It  Avas  finding  myself  in  this  difficulty," 
continued  M'Kinlay,  "  I  thought  I'd  apply 
to  you." 

"  To  me!  And  Avhy,  in  Heaven's  name, 
to  vu  f  " 

"Simply,  sir,  as  Sir  Within's  most  inti- 
mate friend  —  the  i:)erson,  of  all  others, 
most  likely  to  enjoy  his  confidence." 

"  That  may  bo  true  enough  in  one  sense," 
said  Grenfell,  evidently  liking  the  flattery 
of  the  position  attributed  to  him;  "but 
though  we  are,  as  you  observe,  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  each  other,  I  give  you 
my  solemn  word  of  honor  he  never  so  much 
as  hinted  to  me  that  he  was  going  mad." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  turned  angrily  away;  such 
levity  was,  he  felt,  unbecoming  and  mis- 
placed, nor  was  he  altogether  easy  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  use  a  man  so  unscrupulous 
and  indelicate  might  make  of  a  privileged 
communication.  While  he  stood  thus 
irresolute,  Grenfell  came  over  to  him,  and, 
laying  a  finger  on  his  arm,  said  : — 

"  I'll  tell  you  Avho'll  manage  this  matter 
for  you  better — infinitely  better — than 
either  of  us.     Miss  Courtenay." 

"  Miss  Courtenay!"  repeated  the  lawyer, 
with  astonishment. 

"Yes,  Miss  Courtenay.  You  have 
only  to  see,  by  the  refined  attention  she 
bestows  on  him,  how  thoroughly  she 
understands  the  break-up  that  has  come 
upon  his  mind;  her  watchful  anxiety  to 
screen  him  from  any  aAvkward  exposure; 
hoAv  carefully  she  smooths  doAA'n  the  little 
difficulties  he  occasionally  finds  at  catching 
the  clue  of  any  theme.  She  sees  Avhat  he 
is  coming  to,  and  would  eA'idently  like  to 
spare  Mm  the  pain  of  seeing  it  Avhile  his 
consciousness  yet  remains." 

"  I  almost  think  I  have  remarked  that. 
I  really  believe  you  are  right.  And  what 
could  she  do — I  mean,  what  could  I  ask 
her  to  do — in  this  case?" 

"  Wluitever  you  were  about  to  ask  me  ! 
I'm  sure  I'm  not  A'cry  clear  Avhat  that  was, 
whether  to  urge  upon  Sir  Within  the 
inexpediency  of  giving  aAvayalarge  portion 
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of  his  fortune  to  a  stranger,  or  the  im- 
propriety of  falling  into  idiocy  and  the 
hands  of  commissioners  in  lunacy." 

Again  was  Mr.  M'Kinlay  driven  to  the 
limit  of  his  temper,  but  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  that  this  man's  levity  was  his 
nature,  and  must  be  borne  with. 

"  And  you  advise  my  consulting  Miss 
Courtenay  upon  it?" 

*'  I  know  of  none  so  capable  to  give 
good  counsel;  and  here  she  come?.  She 
has  deposited  the  old  man  in  that  easy 
chair  for  a  doze,  I  fancy.  Strange  eriougli, 
the  faculties  that  do  nothing,  occasionally 
stand  in  need  of  rest  and  repose ! " 

Miss  Courtenay,  after  consigning  Sir 
Within  to  the  couif  oi-ts  of  a  deep  arm-chair, 
turned  again  into  the  garden.  There  was 
the  first  quarter  of  a  clear  sharp  moon  in 
the  sky,  and  the  season,  though  mid-winter, 
was  mild  and  genial,  like  spring.  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  was  not  sorry  to  have  received 
this  piece  of  advice  from  Grenfell.  There 
■was  a  little  suit  of  his  own  he  wanted  to 
press,  and,  by  a  lucky  chance,  he  could 
now  do  so,  while  affecting  to  be  engaged 
by  other  interests.  Down  the  steps  he 
hastened  at  once,  and  came  up  with  her  as 
she  stood  at  the  little  balustrade  over  the 
sea.  Had  he  been  a  fine  observer,  or  had 
he  even  had  the  common  tact  of  t]:iose  who 
frequent  women's  society,  he  would  have 
seen  that  she  was  not  pleased  to  have  been 
followed,  and  that  it  was  her  humor  to  be 
alone,  and  with  her  own  thoughts.  To 
his  little  commonplaces  about  the  lovely 
night  and  the  perfumed  air,  she  merely 
muttered  an  indistinct  assent.  He  tried  a 
higher  strain,  and  enlisted  the  stars  and 
the  moon,  but  she  only  answered  with  a 
dry,  "  Yes,  very  bright." 

"  Very  few  more  of  such  exquisite  niglits 
are  to  fall  to  my  lot,  Miss  Georgina,"  said 
he,  sighing.  ''  A  day  or  two  more  must 
see  me  plodding  my  weary  way  north'ard, 
over  the  Mont  Cenis  pass. " 

"  I  Avonder  you  don't  go  by  Marseilles, 
or  by  the  Corniche,"  said  she,  carelessly,  as 
though  the  route  itself  was  the  j^oint  at 
issue. 

"  What  matters  the  road  which  leads 
me  away  from  where  I  have  been  so — 
happy?"  He  was  going  to  say  "  blest; " 
but  he  had  not  been  blessed,  and  he  was 
too  technically  honest  to  misdirect  in  his 
brief.  No  rejoinder  of  any  kind  followed 
on  this  declaration.  He  paused,  and  asked 
himself,  ''  What  next?  Is  the  court  with 
me?"  Oh!  what  stores  of  law  lore,  what 
wealth  of  crown  cases  reserved,  what  argu- 
ments in  Banco,  would  he  not  have  given, 
at  that  moment,   for  a  little  insight  into 


that  cunning  labyrinth,  a  woman's  heart ! 
Willingly  would  he  have  bartered  the  craft 
it  had  taken  years  to  accumulate  for  that 
small  knowledge  of  the  sex  your  raw  attache 
or  rawer  ensign  seems  to  have  as  a 
birthright.  "  1  am  too  abrupt,"  thought 
he.  "  I  must  make  my  approaches  more 
patiently — more  insidiously.  I'll  mask  my 
attack,  and  begin  with  Sir  Within." 

"  I  have  been  plotting  all  day.  Miss 
Courtenay,"  said  he,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
"  how  to  get  speech  of  you.  I  am  in  great 
want  of  your  wise  counsel  and  kindly 
assistance.  May  I  indulge  the  hope  that 
they  will  not  bo  denied  me?" 

"  Let  me  learn  something  of  the  cause, 
sir,  ill  which  they  are  to  be  exercised." 

"  One  for  which  you  feel  interested;  so 
much  I  can  at  least  assure  you.  Indeed," 
added  he,  with  a  more  rhetorical  flourish  of 
manner,  "  it  is  a  case  that  would  enlist  the 
kindly  sympathies  of  every  generous  heart." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  understand;  a  jioor family 
—  a  distressed  tradesman — a  sick  wife — 
ailing  children.  Don't  tell  me  any  details! 
they  are  always  the  same — always  painful. 
I  will  subscribe  of  course.  I  only  wonder 
how  you  chanced  upon  them.  But  never 
mind;  count  on  me,  Mr.  M'Kinlay;  pray 
do." 

She  was  turning  impatiently  away,  when 
he  followed,  and  said:  "  You  have  totally 
misapprehended  me.  Miss  Courtenay.  Iti 
was  not  of  a  very  poor  person  I  was  thinking 
at  all;  it  was  of  a  very  rich  one.  I  was  about 
to  bespeak  your  interest  for  Sir  Within 
Wardlc." 

"  For  Sir  Within  Wardle  !  What  do 
you  mean,  sir?"  said  she,  in  a  voice  tremu- 
lous Vv^ith  feeling,  and  with  a  flush  on 
her  cheek,  which,  in  the  faint  light,  fortu- 
nately, Mr.  M'Kinlay  failed  to  remark. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Courtenay.  It  is  of  him  I 
have  come  to  speak.  It  is  possible  I  might 
not  have  taken  this  liberty,  but  in  a  recent 
conversation  I  have  held  with  Mr.  Gren- 
fell, he  assured  me  that  you,  of  all  others, 
were  the  person  to  whom  I  ought  to  address 
myself. " 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  stern, 
cold  manner.  "  May  I  ask  what  led  your 
friend  to  this  conclusion  ?" 

"  The  great  friendship  felt  by  this  family 
for  Sir  Within,  the  sincere  interest  taken 
by  all  in  his  welfare,"  said  he,  hurriedly 
and  confusedly,  for  lier  tone  had  alarmed 
him,  without  his  knowing  why  or  for  what. 

"  Go  on,  sir ;  finish  what  you  have  be- 
gun. " 

"  I  was  going  to  mention  to  you,  Miss 
Courtenay,"  resumed  he,  in  a  most  confi- 
dential voice,  "  that  Sir  Within  had  sent 
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for  me  to  liis  room  yesterday  moni^.ig,  to 
confer  with  him  on  certain  matters  touch- 
ing his  pro})erty.  I  was  not  aware  before 
what  a  large  amount  was  at  his  dis})osal, 
nor  how  free  lie  was  to  burden  tlie  hmded 
ostalc,  for  it  seems  that  his  life-interest  was 
the  result  of  a  certain  family  compact.  But 
I  ask  your  pardon  for  details  that  can  only 
weary  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  M'Kinlay,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject you  have  already  made  as  interesting 
as  a  novel.     Pray  go  on. " 

And  he  did  go  on  ;  not  the  less  diffusely 
that  she  gave  him  the  closest  attention, 
and  showed,  by  an  occasional  shrewd  or 
pertinent  question,  Avitli  what  interest  she 
listened.  We  are  not  to  suppose  the 
reader  as  e^ger  for  these  details,  however, 
and  we  skip  them  altogether,  merely  arriv- 
ing at  that  2^ointof  the  narrative  where  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  recounted  the  various  provisions 
in  Sir  Within's  last  will,  and  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  him  to  append  a  codicil. 

"  He  wants,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay," 
said  he,  warming  with  his  theme — "he 
wants  to  make  a  sort  of  provision  for  this 
girl  he  called  his  ward — Miss  Luttrell,  he 
styles  her  ;  a  project,  of  course,  to  which  I 
have  no  right  to  offer  objection,  unless  pro- 
posed in  the  manner  in  which  I  heard  it, 
and  maintained  on  such  grounds  as  Sir 
Within  was  pleased  to  uphold  it." 

"And  what  Avere  these,  pray  ?"  said  she, 
softly. 

"It  will  tax  your  gravity  if  I  tell  you, 
Miss  Courtenay,"  said  he,  holding  his 
handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  as  though  the 
temptation  to  laugh  could  not  be  repressed. 
"  I  assure  you  it  tried  me  sorely  when  I 
heard  him." 

"I  have  much  control  over  my  feelings, 
sir.     Goon." 

"  You'll  scr.rce  believe  me,  Miss  Courte- 
nay. I'm  certain  you'll  think  me  romanc- 
ing. " 

"  I  hope  I  form  a  very  different  estimate 
of  your  character,  sir." 

"  '  Well,'  '  said  he,  '  I  should  like  you  to 
make  a  codicil,  to  include  a  bequest  to  Miss 
Luttrell ;  because, in  the  event  of  my  marry- 
ing'— don't  laugh,  Miss  Courtenay  ;  on  my 
honor  he  said  it — 'in  the  event  of  my 
marrying,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
that  this   matter  were  previously  disposed 

"  Well,  sir  !  "  said  she  ;  and,  short  as 
that  speech  was,  it  banished  every  mirthful 
emotion  out  of  Mr.  M'Kinlay's  heart  and 
sent  a  cold  thrill  through,  him. 

"It  was  not  the  thought  of  providing 
for  this  young  lady  made  me  laugh.  Miss 
Courtenay  ;  far    from    it.     I    thought    it 


laudable — very  laudable  ;  indeed,  if  certain 
stories  were  to  be  believed.  Sir  Within  was 
only  just,  not  generous.  What  amused  me 
was  the  pretext,  the  possible  event  of  his 
marrying.  It  was  that  wliich  overcame 
me    completely." 

"  And  to  which,  as  you  say,  you  offered 
strenuous  objections  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Courtenay,  no.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  objected  to  entertain  the 
question  of  altering  the  will,  accomjjanied 
as  the  request  Avas  by  what  I  could  not  help 
regarding  as  symptoms  of  a  wandering,  in- 
coherent intellect." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Do  you  in- 
tend to  insinuate  that  Sir  V/ithin  Wardle 
is  insar.o  ?     Is  that  your  meaning  ?" 

"  I  should  certainly  say  his  mind  is  verg- 
ing on  imbecility.  I  don't  think  the  opin- 
ion vv'ill  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  sat  at 
table  with  him  to-day." 

"I  declare,  sir,  you  amaze  me!"  cried 
she,  in  a  voice  of  terror.  "  You  amaze  and 
you  frighten  me.  Are  there  any  others  of 
us  in  whom  you  detect  incipient  madness  ? 
Did  you  remark  any  wildness  in  my  sisters 
eyes,  or  any  traits  of  eccentricity  in  my 
mother's  manner  ?  To  common,  vulgar 
apprehensions — to  my  brother's  and  my 
own — Sir  Within  was  most  agreeable  to- 
day. We  thought  him  charming  in  those 
little  reminiscences  of  a  life  where,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  weajions  are  not  the  coarse 
ai-mor  of  every-day  society,  but  the  polished 
courtesies  that  kings  and  princes  deal  in. 
I  repeat,  sir,  to  our  notions  his  anecdotes 
and  illustrations  were  most  interesting." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  stood  aghast.  What  could 
have  brought  down  upon  him  this  avalanche 
of  indignation  and  eloquence  ?  Surely,  in 
his  remark  on  that  old  man's  imbecility,  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate  anything 
against  the  sanity  of  the  others  !  His  first 
sensation  was  that  of  terror  ;  his  second 
was  anger.  He  was  offended — "  sorely 
hurt,"  he  would  have  called  it — to  be  told 
that  in  a  matter  of  social  usage,  in  what 
touched  on  conventionalities,  he  was  not  an 
efficient  testimony. 

"I  am  aware,  fully  aware.  Miss  Courte- 
nay," said  he,  gravely,  "  that  Sir  Within's 
society  is  not  my  society  ;  that  neither  our 
associations,  our  topics,  or  our  ways  of  life 
are  alike  ;  but  on  a  question  which  my 
professional  opinion  might  determine — and 
such  a  question  might  well  arise — I  will 
say  that  there  are  few  men  at  the  English 
Bar  would  be  listened  to  with  more  defer- 
ence." 

"  Fiddle-faddle,  sir  !  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bar  or  barristers,  here.  I 
have  a  great  esteem  for  you — we  all  have — 
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and  I  assure  you  I  can  give  no  better  proof 
of  it  than  by  promising  that  I  will  entirely 
forget  this  conversation — every  word  of  it." 

She  waved  her  hand  as  slie  said  "  By- 
bye  ! "  and  flitted  rather  than  walked  away, 
leaving  ]\Ir.  M'Kiiilay  in  a  state  of  mingled 
sliame  and  resentment  that  perfectly  ovcr- 
wlielmed  liim. 

For  the  honor  of  his  gallantry  1  will  not 
record  the  expressions  with  which  he 
coupled  her  name  ;  they  were  severe — they 
were  even  unprofessional  ;  but  he  walked 
the  garden  alone  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  and  when  Sir  Gervais  went  at  last 
in  search  of  him,  he  refused  to  come  in  to 
tea,  alleging  much  pre-occiipation  of  mind, 
and  hinting  that  an  urgent  demand  for  his 
presence  in  London  might  possibly — ho 
was  not  yet  quite  certain — oblige  him  to 
take  a  very  hurried  leave  of  his  kind  hosts. 

In  fact,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  was  in  the  act  of 
determining  with  himself  the  propriety  of 
a  formal  demand  for  Miss  Courtcnay  in 
marriage,  and  endeavoring  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  "  owed  it  to  himself,"  but,  in 
reality,  was  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  up- 
shot. There  are  such  self-delusions  in  the 
lives  of  very  shrewd  men  when  they  come 
to  deal  with  women,  and  in  the  toils  of 
one  of  these  we  leave  him. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

TRUSTFULNESS. 

Peehaps  the  night  brought  reflection  ; 
at  all  events  Mr.  M'Kinlay  had  so  far  re- 
covered himself,  that  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a 
mass  of  fresh-opened  letters  in  his  hand, 
with  whose  contents  he  purposed  to  amuse 
the  company. 

Miss  Courtenay's  manner  was  so  kind, 
so  actually  cordial,  too,  that  he  felt  per- 
fectly reassured  on  the  score  of  theii'  last 
intervicAv  ;  and  as  Sir  Within  was  not  pres- 
ent— he  never  made  his  appearance  till  late 
in  the  afternoon — all  went  on  pleasantly 
and  well. 

Giving  the  precedence  to  "  fashionable 
intelligence,"  Mr.  M'Kinlay  related  how 
certain  great  people  were  about  to  marry 
certain  other  great  people,  with  intima- 
tions as  to  the  settlements,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  minute  accoiint  of  the  costly  pres- 
ents to  the  bride,  all  circumstances  which, 
somehow,  seem  to  have  their  interest  for 
every  age,  and  class,  and  condition  of 
humanity.  Some  of  these  were  known  to 
Vjner,    and    he   asked   about   them    with 


eagerness.  Grenfell  knew  none  of  them 
except  by  name,  but  he  spoke  of  them  with 
all  the  confidence  of  an  old  and  intimate 
frieiul — of  the  "  men,"  without  using 
their  titles  ;  of  the  women  as  dear  Lady 
Fanny,  or  that  charming  little  Lady  Grace. 
So  that  hearing  him  was  actually  imbibing 
an  atmosphere  of  aristocracy,  inhaling  the 
peerage  at  every  resi)iration. 

"  What  is  the  large  packet  with  all  the 
seals  on  it,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,"  asked  Georg- 
ina.  "  It  has  been  torturing  my  curiosity 
in  the  most  painful  manner  these  last  ten 
minutes." 

"This,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  said 
he,  laying  his  hand  on  a  somewhat  bulky 
parcel,  "  is  not  for  me,  though  it  came 
under  cover  to  my  address.  It  is  for  Sir 
Within  Wardle,  in  a  lady's  handwriting." 

"  I  think  I  know  the  hand,"  said  Miss 
Courtenay,  as  she  bent  her  head  over  it. 

"  Of  course  you  do.  Aunt  Georg^.  It 
is  Kate's.  Nol^ody  ever  made  those  dear 
little  round  symbols  but  herself.  It  is  the 
very  prettiest  writing  in  the  world." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  M'Kinlay, 
searching  amongst  the  papers  before  him, 
"  there  is  something  here — I  just  glanced 
at  it — from  that  young  lady.  Ay,  here  it 
is  !  You  know.  Sir  Gervais,  that  you  in- 
structed me  to  write  to  the  land  agents  of 
the  late  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  inform  them  of 
your  intention  to  confirm  the  deed  of  gift 
of  the  lodge  in  Donegal  on  Miss  Luttrell ; 
in  consequence  of  which  I  wrote  to  Messrs. 
Cane  and  Carter,  and  here  is  their  reply. 
But  perhaps  I  had  better  keep  these  busi- 
ness matters  for  another  opportunity  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  We  are  all  friends  here, 
and  all  about  equally  interested  in  these 
affairs,"  said  Sir  Gervais.     "  Go  on." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  mumbled  over,  in  an  in- 
distinct tone,  something  that  sounded  like 
an  apology  for  not  having  more  promptly 
answered  his  late  communication.  "  '  It 
was  only  yesterday,' "  he  read  aloud, 
"  '  that  we  were  in  receipt  of  Miss  Luttrell's 
reply.  The  young  lady  refuses  to  accept 
of  the  property  in  question.  She  declines 
to  admit  that  it  had  been  at  any  time 
in  the  possession  of  her  family,  and  desires 
me,  while  expressing  her  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  to  explain  that,  associated  as  the 
si)ot  is  to  her  with  a  great  calamity,  it  never 
could  be  an  object  of  her  desire  or  am- 
bition.'" 

"  She  refers  to  that  scrimmage  where  her 
old  grandfather  killed  a  man,"  said  Gren- 
fell, stirring  his  tea.  "  Eeally,  I  fancied 
they  took  these  things  much  easier  in  Ire- 
land." 

"Don't  you  see  that  the  young  lady  is 
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of  tiie  exalted  school  ?  Not  to  say  that,  as 
she  always  gambled  for  a  high  stake,  she 
can't  abide  low  play." 

This  bitter  speech  Georgina  addressed  di- 
rectly to  Grenfell,  as  the  one  person  in  the 
company  adapted  to  comprehend  it.  He 
nodded  and  smiled  a  perfect  acquiescence 
with  her,  and  Mr.  ]\I'Kinlay  read  on  : — 

"  Tor  your  own  guidance,  therefore,  as 
well  as  Sir  Gervais  Vyner's — if  you  should 
desire  to  make  the  communication  to 
him — I  may  remark  that  any  further  insis- 
tance  on  this  project  would  be  perfectly 
ineffectual.  Everything  I  have  seen  of 
Miss  Luttrell  has  shown  her  to  be  a  person 
of  most  intlexildc  will,  and  a  determination 
far  beyond  the  common.  This  v/ill  be  ap- 
parent to  you  when  you  hear  th;it  she  is 
equally  resolved  to  make  over  the  Arran 
estate,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  late  uncle, 
to  the  present  Mr.  Luttrell,  leaving  herself, 
as  I  may  say,  totally  joenniless  and  unpro- 
vided for." 

"  What  a  noble-hearted,  generous  girl ! " 
cried  Vyner. 

"  The  dear,  high-hearted  Kate  ! "  mur- 
mured Ada. 

"  A  most  artful,  designing  minx  !  "  whis- 
pered Georgina  to  Grenfell ;  ''  but  I  sus- 
pect that  her  scheme  will  not  have  the 
success  she  anticipates." 

"  \0f  course,'  "  read  on  M'Kinlay,  "'I 
mention  the  last  in  perfect  confidence  to 
you.'" 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  "  broke  in  Georgina. 
''  My  dear  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  the  very  first 
trait  I  discover  in  myself  of  angelic  self- 
devotion,  I'll  certainly  impart  it  to  you 
under  the  seal  of  inviolable  secrecy.  Mind, 
therefore,  that  you  tell  nobody  what  a 
mine  of  goodness,  of  charity,  and  self- 
denial  I  am." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  bowed  an  acquiescence, 
not  aware  in  the  least  to  what  he  was  acced- 
ing, so  overcome  was  he  by  the  astounding 
assurance  tluit  the  v/orld  contained  one 
creature  who  refused  to  accept  a  legacy  or 
avail  herself  of  a  gift. 

"  I  am  such  a  poor,  weak-minded,  vacil- 
latory  being  myself,"  said  Georgina,  still 
turning  to  Grenfell  as  most  likely  to  appre- 
ciate her  meaning,  "  that  I  really  feel 
terrified  in  the  presence  of  these  great- 
souled  creatures,  who  refuse  to  be  stirred 
by  the  common  motives  of  humanity." 

"The  girl  must  be  a  fool  !  "  muttered 
M'Kinlay,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  post- 
script of  Cane's  letter — "  a  perfect  fool !  " 
But  without  explaining  why  he  thought  so, 
he  bundled  up  his  papers  and  hurried 
away. 

"  What  is  the  mysterious  parcel  ?     I  am 


dying  to  kuov,'  the  contents  of  it,"  said 
Georgina,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  with 
Grenfell. 

"  I  think  I  could  guess,"  said  he,  slowly. 

"  You  think  you  could  guess  !  And  you 
have  the  coolness  to  tell  me  this,  seeing  all 
the  tortures  of  my  curiosity  !  " 

"  It  is  by  the  shape  of  the  packet  that  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  I  know  what  is  in 
it." 

'■'  Pray  tell  me  !  Do  tell  me  !  "  said  she, 
entreatingly. 

"  [  don't  think  I  can.  I  don't  think  I 
ought.  I  mean,"  said  he,  in  a  more  apolo- 
getic tone — ''  I  mean,  it  is  not  my  secret. 
It  is  another's — that  is,  if  my  guess  be  the 
right  one." 

"And  you  have  the  courage  to  heighten 
my  eagerness  by  all  this  preanildo  !  Why, 
my  dear  Mr.  Grenfell,  they  told  me  that, 
of  all  the  men  about  town,  none  knew 
women  as  you  did." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  asked,  he  eag- 
erly. 

"  Scores  of  people."  And  she  quoted  at 
random  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
her  acquaintance,  every  syllable  of  their 
high-sounding  titles  falling  on  Grenfell's 
ear  with  a  cadence  ]ierfectly  enthralling. 
"  Come,  now,"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  en- 
treaty, "  don't  worry  me  any  longer.  You 
see  I  know  more  than  one-half  of  the 
secret,  if  it  be  a  secret,  already  ;  from  whom 
it  comes,  and  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 

"I  am  in  your  hands,"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  submission.  "  Come  out  into  the 
garden,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know." 

Georgina  accepted  his  arm  as  he  spoke, 
and  they  passed  out  into  a  shady  alley  that 
led  down  to  the  sea. 

"If  I  be  right,"  said  he,  "  and  I'd  go 
the  length  of  a  wager  that  I  am,  the  packet 
you  saw  on  the  breakfast-table  contains  one 
of  the  most  costly  ornaments  a  woman  ever 
wore.  It  was  a  royal  present  on  the  wed- 
ding-day of  Sir  Within  Wardle's  mother, 
and  sent  by  him  to  fullfil  the  same  office  to 
Miss  Luttrell  on  becoming  Mrs.  Ladarelle." 

"You  know  this?"  said  she,  in  a  slow, 
collected  tone. 

"I  know  it  because  he  sent  me  to  his 
gem-room  at  Dalradern  to  fetch  it.  He 
opened  the  casket  in  my  presence,  he 
showed  me  the  jewels,  he  explained  to  me 
the  peculiar  setting.  Emeralds  on  one 
side,  opals  on  the  other,  so  as  to  jiresent 
two  distinct  suites  of  ornaments.  I  remem- 
ber his  words,  and  how  his  lips  trembled  as 
he  said,  '  Ladies  in  those  times  were  wont 
to  turn  their  necklaces,  now  they  only 
change  their  affections  ! '  You'd  scarcely 
believe  it.  Miss  Courtenay,  but  it  is  fact^ 
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positive  fact,  the  jioor  old  inau  had  ]joen  in 
love  with  her." 

"  I  certaiiih'  cannot  stretcli  my  credulity 
to  that  extent,  ilr.  Grenfell,"  said  she,  with 
a  sliade  of  vexation  in  her  voice,  "  though 
I  could  readily  believe  how  an  artful,  un- 
lirincij)led  girl,  with  a  field  all  her  own, 
could  manage  to  ensnare  a  most  gentle, 
confiding  nature  into  a  degree  of  interest 
for  her,  that  she  would  speedily  assume  to 
be  a  more  tender  feeling.  And  was  the 
casket  sent  to  her,  Mr.  Grenfell  ? "  asked 
she,  in  a  suddenly  altered  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  enclosed  it,  with  an  inscription 
dictated  by  Sir  AVithin  himself." 

"And  she  sends  it  back  to  him  ?"  said 
she,  pondering  over  each  word  as  though 
it  were  charged  with  a  deep  significance. 

*'It  would  seem  so." 

'''  I  think  yon  guess  why.  I  am  certain, 
if  I  have  not  taken  a  very  wrong  measure 
of  ^Ir,  Grenfell's  acuteness,  that  he  reads 
this  riddle  pretty  much  as  I  do  myself." 

"It  is  by  no  means  improbable,"  said 
Grenfell,  Avho  quickly  saw  the  line  her  sus- 
picions had  taken.  ''  I  think  it  very  likely 
the  same  interpretation  has  occurred  to 
each  cf  us." 

"Give  me  yours,"  said  she,  eagerly. 

"My  reading  is  this,"  replied  he:  "she 
has  returned  his  present  on  the  ground 
that,  not  being  Mrs.  Ladarelle,  she  has  no 
claim  to  it ;  the  restitution  serving  to  show 
at  the  same  moment  a  punctilious  sense  of 
honor,  and,  what  she  is  fully  as  eager  to 
establish,  the  fact  that,  being  still  unmar- 
ried, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Sir  Within 
himself  from  a  renewal  of  his  former  pre- 
tensions. '' 

"  How  well  you  know  her  !  How  thor- 
oughly you  appreciate  her  wily,  subtle 
nature  !  "  cried  she,  in  warm  admiration. 

"  Not  that  the  game  will  succeed,"  added 
he  ;  "  tlie  poor  old  man  is  now  beyond  such 
captivations  as  once  enthralled  him." 

"  How  so  ?  AVliat  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
she,  sharply. 

"  I  mean  simply  what  we  all  see.  He  is 
rapidly  sinking  into  second  childhood." 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Grenfell,  you  astonish 
me  ! "  said  she,  with  an  almost  impetuous 
force  of  manner.  "At  one  moment  you 
display  a  most  remarkable  acuteness  in 
reading  motives  and  deciphering  intentions, 
and  now  you  make  an  observation  actually 
worthy  of  Mr.  M'Kinlay." 

"And  so  you  do  not  agree  with  me  ?" 
asked  he. 

"Agree  with  you  !  certainly  not.  Sir 
AVithin  AVardle  is  an  old  friend  of  ours. 
Certain  peculiarities  of  manner  he  has.  In 
a  great  measure  they  have  been  impressed 


upon  him  by  the  circumstances  of  his  sta- 
tion. An  ambassador,  a  great  man  him- 
self,- is  constantly  in  the  })resence  of  a  sov- 
ereign, who  is  still  greater.  The  conflict 
of  dignity  witii  the  res})ect  due  to  royalty 
makes  up  a  very  intricate  code  of  conduct 
and  manner  of  which  the  possessor  cannot 
always  disembarrass  himself,  even  in  the 
society  of  his  ecpials.  Something  of  this 
you  may  have  remarked  in  Sir  Within's 
manner  ;  nothing  beyond  it,  I  am  confi 
dent  ! " 

"  I  only  hope,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay, 
that,  if  rhe  day  should  come  when  my  own 
faculties  begin  to  fail  me,  I  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  you  for  my  de^ 
fender. " 

"The  way  to  insure  my  advocacy  will 
certainly  not  be  by  attacking  an  old  and 
dear  friend  !  "  said  she,  with  deep  resent- 
ment in  tone  ;  and  she  turned  abruptly 
and  entered  the  house. 

Mr.  Grenfell  looked  after  her  for  a  mo- 
ment in  some  astonishment.  He  was  evi- 
dently unprepared  for  this  sudden  outlnirst 
of  passion,  but  ha  quickly  recovered,  him- 
self, and,  after  a  brief  pause,  resumed  his 
walk,  muttering  below  his  breath  as  he 
went:  "So,  then,  this  is  the  game  !  What 
a  stupid  fool  I  have  been  not  to  have  seen 
it  before  !  All  happening  under  my  very 
eyes  too  !  I  must  say,  she  has  done  it  clev- 
erly, very  cleverly."  And  with  this  cordial 
appreciation  of  female  skill,  he  lit  hissegar, 
and  seating  himself  on  the  s&a-wall,  smoked 
and  ruminated  duriugthe  morning.  There 
were  many  aspects  of  the  question  that 
struck  him,  and  he  turned  from  the  present 
to  the  future  with  all  that  ready-wittedness 
that  had  so  long  favored  him  in  life. 

He  heard  the  bell  ring  for  luncheon,  but 
he  never  stirred  ;  lie  was  not  hungry,  nei- 
ther particularly  anxious  to  meet  Miss 
Courtenay  ag;iin.  He  preferred  to  have 
some  few  words  with  her  alone  ere  they 
met  in  society.  He  thought  he  had  tact 
enough  to  intimate  that  he  saw  her  project, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  abet  it  without  any- 
thing which  could  offend  her  dignity. 
This  done,  tliey  would  be  sworn  friends 
ever  after.  As  he  sat  thus  thinking,  he 
heard  a  quiet  step  approaching.  It  was 
doubtless  a  servant  sent  to  tell  him  that 
luncheon  was  served,  and  while  doubting 
what  reply  to  make,  he  heard  M'Kinlay  call 
out,  "I  have  found  you  at  last  !  I  have 
been  all  over  the  house  in  search  of  you." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?     AYhy  are  you  so  flurried — eh?  " 

"I  am  not  flurried.  I  am  perfectly 
calm,  2:)erfectly  collected — at  least,  as  col- 
lected i'S  a  nan  can  hope  to  be  who  has 
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had  to  listen  for  half  an  hour  to  such  re- 
velations as  I  luive  iiad  made  me  ;  but  it 
is  all  over  now,  and  I  ran  thankful  it  is. 
All  over  and  finished  !  " 

"  What  is  over  ?     What  is  finished  ?  " 

"  Everything,  sir — evcrytliing  !  I  leave 
tliis  within  an  hour — earlier  if  I  can.  I 
have  sent  two  messengers  for  the  horses, 
and  I'd  leave  on  foot— ay,  sir,  on  foot — 
rather  than  pass  another  day  under  this 
roof  ! " 

"  Will  you  have  the  extreme  kindness  to 
tell  me  why  you  are  going  off  in  this 
fashion?" 

Instead  of  complying  with  tliis  reasonable 
request,  Mr.  M'Kinlay  burst  out  into  a 
jiassionate  torrent,  in  which  the  words, 
"  Dupe  !  "  "  Fool! '"  and  "  Cajoled  1 "  were 
alone  very  audible,  but  his  indignation 
subsided  after  a  while  sujSicicntly  to  enablia 
him  to  state  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by 
Sir  AYithin,  after  breakfa::t,  to  confer  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  that  codicil  he  had 
spoken  of  on  the  previous  day. 

"  He  was  more  eager  than  ever  about  it, 
sir,"  said  he.  '^  The  girl  had  written  him 
some  very  touching  lines  of  adieu,  and  I 
found  him  in  tears  as  I  came  to  liis  bedside. 
I  must  own,  too,  that  he  talked  more  .sen- 
sibly and  more  collectedly  than  before,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  much  meaning:  'When  a 
man  is  so  old  and  so  friendless  as  I  am,  he 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  do  all  the  good  he 
can,  and  not  speculate  on  any  returns  either 
in  feeling  or  affection.'  I  left  him,  sir,  to 
make  a  brief  draft  of  what  he  had  been 
intimating  to  me.  It  would  take  me,  I  told 
him,  about  a  couple  of  hours,  but  I  hoped 
I  could  complete  it  in  that  time.  Punctual 
to  a  minute,  I  was  at  his  door  at  one 
o'clock  ;  but  guess  my  surprise  when  Miss 
Courtenay's  toice  said,  '  Come  in  ! '  Sir 
Within  was  in  liis  dressing-gown,  seated  at 
the  fire,  tlie  table  before  him  covered  with 
gems  and  trinkets,  with  whicli  he  appeared 
to  be  intently  occupied.  'Sit  down, 
M'Kinlay,'  said  he,  courteously.  'I  want 
you  to  choose  something  here — something 
that  Mrs.  M'Kinlay  would  honor  me  by 
accepting.'  She  whispered  a  word  or  two 
hastily  in  his  ear,  and  he  corrected  himself 
at  once,  saying,  '  I  ask  pardon  !  I  meant 
your  respected  mother.  I  remember  you  are 
a  widower.'  To  withdraw  his  mind  from 
this  painful  wandering,  I  opened  my  roll 
of  papers,  and  mentioned  their  contents. 
Again  she  whispered  him  something,  but 
he  was  evidently  unable  to  follow  her 
meaning ;  for  he  stared  1)lankly  at  her, 
then  at  me,  and  said,  '  Yes,  certainly,  I 
acquiesce  in  everything.'  '  It  Avill  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  defer  these  little  matters.  Miss 
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Courtcnay,'  said  I,  'to  some  moment v/hen 
Sir  Within  may  feel  more  equal  to  the 
fatigue  of  business.'  She  stooped  dov.^n 
and  said  something  to  him,  and  suddenly 
his  eyes  sparkled,  his  cheek  flushed,  and 
laying  his  hand  with  empluisis  on  the  table, 
he  said :  '  I  have  no  need  of  law  or  lawyers, 
sir  !  This  lady,  in  doing  me  the  honor  to 
accord  me  her  hand,  has  made  her  gift  to 
me  more  precious  by  a  boundless  act  of 
confideiice  ;  she  will  accept  of  no  settle- 
ments.' 'Great  Heavens  !  Miss  Courtenay,'. 
whispered  I,  'is  he  not  wandering  in  his 
mind  ?  Surely  this  is  raving  ! '  'I  think, 
sir,  you  will  find  that  the  only  person 
present  whose  faculties  are  at  fault  is 
Mr.  M'Kinlay.  Certainly  I  claim  exemp- 
tion both  for  Sir  Within  Wardle  and  my- 
self.' It  vvas  all  true,  sir — true  cs  I  stand 
here  !  She  is  to  be  his  wife.  As  to  her 
generosity  about  the  settlements,  I  under- 
stood it  at  once.  She  had  got  the  whole 
detail  of  the  property  from  me  only 
yesterday,  and  knev/  that  provision  was 
made  —  a  splendid  provision,  too  —  for 
whomsoever  he  might  marry.  So  much 
for  the  trustfulnef s  !  " 

"  But  what  does  it  signify  to  you, 
M'Kinlay?  You  are  not  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  a  function  to  look  after  deranged  old 
men  and  fatherless  young  ladies,  and  I 
don't  suppose  the  loss  of  a  settlement  to 
draw  will  be  a  heart-break  to  you." 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  lawyer  as  I  am,  there  are 
depths  of  perfidy  I'm  not  prepared  for." 

"  Come  in  and  v/ish  them  joy,  M'Kinlay. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  it  might  have  teeen 
worse.  Old  Sir  Within's  misfortune  might 
have  befallen  you  or  myself  !  " 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


THE   END. 


"  You  see,  sir,  she  is  obstinate,"  said 
Mr.  Cane  to  Harry  Luttrell,  as  they  sat 
closeted  together  in  his  jsrivate  office. 
"  She  is  determined  to  make  over  the 
Arran  estate  to  you,  and  equally  determined 
to  sail  for  Axistralia  on  the  8th  of  next 
month." 

"  I  can  be  obstinate  too,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  bent  brow  and  a  dark  frown — "  I 
can  be  obstinate  too,  as  you  will  see,  per- 
haps, in  a  day  or  two." 

"After  all,  sir,  one  must  really  respect 
her  scruples.  It  is  clear  enough,  if  your 
father  had  not  believed  in  your  death,  he 
never  would  have  made  the  will  in  her 
favor." 
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"  It  is  not  of  tluit  I  am  thinking,"  said 
Luttrell,  witli  a  tone  of  half-irritation;  and 
then,  seeing  bv  the  bhmk  look  of  astonish- 
ment in  the  other's  face  that  some  expla- 
nation was  necessary,  he  added  :  "It  was 
about  this  foolish  journey,  this  voyage,  my 
tlioucrhts  were  busy.  Is  there  no  way  to 
put  her  off  it  ?" 

'•I  am  afraid  not.  All  I  have  said — all 
my  wife  has  said — has  gone  for  nothing. 
Some  notion  in  her  head  about  the  grati- 
tude she  owes  tliis  old  man  overbears  every 
other  consideration,  and  she  goes  on  re- 
peating, '  I  am  the  only  living  thing  he 
trusts  in.  I  must  not  let  him  die  in  dis- 
belief of  all  humanity.'"  Harry  made  a 
gesture  of  impatient  meaning,  l)ut  said  no- 
thing, and  Cane  went  on  :  "I  don't  believe 
it  is  possible  to  say  more  than  my  wife  has 
said  on  the  subject,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and, 
indeed,  at  last,  Miss  Luttrell*  closed  the 
discussion  by  saying:  'I  know  you'd  like 
that  we  sliould  part  good  friends  ;  well, 
then,  let  us  not  discuss  this  any  more. 
You  may  shake  the  courage  I  shall  need  to 
carry  me  through  my  project,  but  you'll 
not  change  my  determination  to  attempt 
it.'     These  were  her  last  words  here." 

"  They  were  all  the  same  ! "  muttered 
Harry,  impatiently,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.      ''All  the  same." 

"It  was  what  she  hinted,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  mean— in  what  wav  did 
she  hint  it  ?  " 

"  She  said  one  morning — she  was  un- 
usually excited  that  day — something  about 
the  willfulness  of  peasant  natures,  that  all 
the  gilding  good  fortune  could  lay  on  them 
never  succeeded  in  hiding  the  base  metal 
beneath  ;  and  at  last,  as  if  carried  away  by 
passion,  and  unable  to  control  herself,  she 
exclaimed,  '  I'll  do  it,  if  it  was  only  to  let 
me  feel  real  for  once  !  I'm  sick  of  shams  ! 
— a  sham  poation,  a  sham  name,  and  a 
sham  fortune  ! ' " 

''  I  offered  her  the  share  of  mine,  and  she 
refnsed  me,"  said  Luttrell,  with  a  bitter- 
ness that  revealed  his  feeling. 

"  You  offered  to  make  her  your  wife, 
sir  ?  "  cried  Cane,  in  astonishment. 

"  What  so  surprises  you  in  that,"  said 
Harry,  hastily,  "except  it  be,"  added  ho, 
after  a  moment,  "' my  presumption  in  as- 
piring to  one  s  D  far  superior  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Cane, 
Mr.  Luttrell.  I  really  am  very  anxious 
you  would  speak  to  her." 

"I  guess  your  meaning — at  least,  I  sus- 
pect I  do.  You  intend  that  your  wife 
should  tell  me  that  scandal  about  the 
secret  marriage,  that  dark  story  of  her  de- 
parture from  Arran,  and  her  repentant  re- 


j  turn  to  it ;  but  I  know  it  all,  every  word 
I  of  it,  already." 
I      '•  And  from  whom  ?  " 
I      "From  herself — from  her  own  lips;  con- 
firmed, if  I  wanted  confirmation,  by  other 
testimony." 

"  I  think  she  did  well  to  tell  you,"  said 
Cane,  in  a  half-uncertain  tone. 

"  Of  course  she  did  right.  It  was  for 
me  to  vindicate  her,  if  she  had  been 
wronged,  and  I  would  have  done  so,  too, 
if  the  law  had  not  been  before  nie.  You 
know  that  the  scoundrel  is  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  ?  " 

Cane  did  not  know  it,  and  heard  the 
story  with  astonisliment,  and  so  much  of 
what  indicated  curiosity,  that  Harry  re- 
peated all  Kate  had  told  him  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

•  "Would  you  do  me  the  great  favor  to 
repeat  this  to  my  wife  ?  She  is  sincerely 
attached  to  Miss  Luttrell,  and  this  narra- 
tive will  give  her  unspeakable  pleasure." 

"  Tell  her  from  me  that  her  affection  is 
not  mis])laced — she  deserves  it  all  ! "  mut- 
terred  Harry,  as  he  laid  his  head  moodily 
against  the  window,  and  stood  lost  in 
thought. 

"Here  comes  the  postman.  I  am  ex- 
pecting a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the 
Australian  packet-ship,  in  answer  to  some 
inquiries  I  have  made  in  Miss  Luttrell's 
behalf." 

The  servant  entered  with  a  packet  of 
letters  as  he  spoke,  from  which  Cane 
quickly  selected  one. 

"  This  is  what  I  looked  for.  Let  us  see 
what  it  says  : — 

"'Dear  Sir: — I  find  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  place  the  jioop  cabin  at  Miss  L.'s 
disposal,  as  my  owner's  sister  will  not 
go  out  this  spring.  It  is  necessary  she 
should  come  over  here  at  once,  if  there  be 
any  trifling  changes  she  would  like  made 
in  its  interior  arrangement.  The  terms,  I 
believe,  are  already  well  understood  be- 
tween us.  By  the  Hamburg  packet-ship, 
Drei  Heiligc,  we  learn  that  the  last  out- 
ward-bound vessels  have  met  rough  weath- 
er, and  a  convict-ship,  the  Blast,  was  still 
more  unfortunate.  Cholera  bri)ke  out  on 
board,  and  carried  off  seventy-three  of  the 
prisoners  in  eleven  days.'  " 

There  was  a  pcstscriiit  marked  confiden- 
tial, but  Cane  read  it  aloud  : — 

"  '  Can  you  tell  me  if  a  certain  Harry 
Luttrell,  who  has  signed  articles  with  me 
as  second  mate,  is  any  relation  of  Miss 
L.'s  ?    He  has  given  me  a  dejiosit  of  twenty 
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pounds,  Lilt  my  men  think  he  is  710  sea- 
man, nor  has  ever  been  at  sea.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  him,  and  what  ? '  " 

''Yes!"  said  Harry,  boldly.  ''Tell 
him  you  know  him  well ;  that  he  was  with 
you  when  you  read  aloud  that  passage  in 
his  letter  ;  assure  him — as  you  may  with  a 
safe  conseience — that  he  is  a  good  sailor, 
and  add,  on  my  part,  that  ho  has  no  right 
to  make  any  other  inquiries  about  him." 

"And  do  you  really  intend  to  make  this 
voyage  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  do.  I  told  you  a  while 
ago  I  could  be  as  obstinate  as  my  cousin. 
You'll  see  if  I  don't  keep  my  word.  Mind 
me,  however;  no  word  of  this  to  Miss  Lut- 
trell.     I  charge  you  that ! " 

"  And  the  property,  sir  !  What  are  your 
views  respecting  the  estate  ?  " 

"  I  shall  write  to  you.  I'll  think  of  it," 
said  Harry,  carelessly.  After  a  few  words 
more,  they  parted.  Harry  had  some  things 
to  buy  in  the  city,  some  small  preparations 
for  the  long  voyage  before  him  ;  but  prom- 
ising Cane  to  come  back  and  take  a  family 
dinner  with  him,  he  went  his  way.  For 
some  hours  he  walked  the  streets  half  un- 
consciously, a  vague  impression  over  him 
that  there  was  something  he  ha.d  to  do, 
certain  people  to  see,  certain  places  to 
visit ;  but  so  engaged  was  he  vv' ith  the 
thought  of  Kate  and  her  fortunes,  his 
mind  had  no  room  for  more.  "  Slie  shall 
see,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "that  I  am 
not  to  be  shaken  off.  My  Luttrell  obstinacy, 
if  she  will  call  it  so,  is  as  fixed  as  her 
own.  Country  has  no  tie  for  me.  Where 
she  is,  there  shall  be  my  country."  Some 
fears  he  had  lest  Cane  shoidd  tell  her  of 
his  determination  to  sail  in  the  same  ship 
with  her.  She  was  quite  cajDable  of  outwit- 
ting him  if  she  only  could  get  a  clue  to  this. 
Would  Cane  dare  to  disobey  him  ?  Would 
he  face  the  consequences  of  his  betrayal  ? 
From  these  thoughts  he  wandered  on  to 
others  as  to  how  Kate  vv'ould  behave  Avhen 
she  found  he  had  followed  her.  Would 
this  proof  of  attachment  move  her  ?  Would 
she  resent  it  as  a  persecution  ?  Hers  was  so 
strange  a  nature,  anything  might  come  of  it. 
"  The  same  pride  that  made  her  refuse  me 
may  urge  her  to  do  more.  As  she  said  so 
haughtily  to  me  at  Arran,  '  The  peasant  re- 
medy has  failed  to  cure  the  Luttrell  malady ; 
another  cure  must  be  sought  for  ! '  " 

Harry  had  scarcely  knocked  at  Cane's 
door,  when  it  was  opened  by  himself,  who 
hurriedly  said  :  "Iliave  been  waiting  for 
you.  Come  in  here;"  and  led  him  into 
his  own  room.  "  She's  above-stairs.  She 
has  just  come,"  whispered  he. 


"  Who?"  asked  Harry,  eagerly.  "Who?" 

*'Your  cousin — Miss  Luttrell.  A  lettei 
from  the  surgeon  of  the  convict-ship  has 
conveyed  news  of  old  Malone's  death,  and 
she  has  come  up  to  free  herself  from  her 
arrangement  with  the  ca})tain.     And " 

He  stopped  and  hesitated  with  such  evi- 
dent confusion,  that  Harry  said  :  "  Go  on, 
sir  ;  finish  what  you  were  about  to  say." 

"  It  is  her  secret,  not  mine,  Mr.  Luttrell; 
and  I  know  it  only  through  my  wife." 

"I  insist  on  hearing  it.  I  am  her  near- 
est of  kin,  and  I  have  a  right  to  know 
whatever  concerns  her." 

"I  have  already  told  you  what  I  prom- 
ised to  keep  secret.  I  was  pledged  not  to 
say  she  was  here.  I  came  down  to  make 
some  excuse  for  not  receiving  you  to-day 
at  dinner — some  pretext  of  my  Avife's  ill- 
ness. I  beg,  I  entreat,  you  Avill  not  ask  me 
for  more." 

"I  insist  upon  all  you  know,"  was 
Harry's  stern  reply. 

"How  do  I  even  know  it,"  cried  Cane, 
in  despair,  "from  a  fevv^  incoherent  words 
my  wife  whispered  in  my  ear  as  she  passed 
me  ?  Were  I  to  tell,  it  may  be  only  to 
mislead  you." 

"Tell  me,  whatever  may  come  of  it." 

Cane  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  at  last,  coming  in  front  of 
Luttrell,  said  :  "  She  is  about  to  take  back 
her  old  name,  and  with  it  the  humble  for- 
tune that  belonged  to  it.  She  says  you 
and  yours  have  suffered  enough  from  the 
unhappy  tie  that  bound  you  to  her  family. 
She  is  resolved  you  shall  never  see,  never 
hear  of  her  again.  She  took  her  last  look 
at  Arran  last  night.  To-morrow  she  de- 
clares she  will  go  away  from  this,  where 
none  shall  trace  her.  There's  her  secret ! 
I  charge  you  not  to  betray  how  you  came 
by  it." 

"  Let  me  see  her ;  let  me  speak  with 
her." 

"How  can  I?  I  have  promised  already 
that  you  should  not  hear  she  is  here." 

"Send  for  your  wife,  and  let  me  speak 
to  her.     I  must — I  will  speak  to  her." 

"  Go  into  that  room  for  a  moment,  tlien, 
and  I  will  advise  with  my  wife  what  is  to 
be  done." 

Harry  passed  into  the  room  and  sat 
down.  He  heard  Cane's  bell  ring,  and 
soon  afterwards  could  mark  the  tread  of  a 
foot  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  sound  of 
voices  talking  eagerly  in  the  adjoining 
room.  His  impatience  nearly  maddened 
him  ;  his  heart  beat  so  that  he  felt  as  if  his 
chest  could  not  contain  it ;  the  vessels  of 
his  neck,  too,  throbbed  ]iowerfully.  He 
opened  the  window  for  air,  and  then,  as 
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though  the  space  was  too  coniiiicd,  liuiig 
Avido  a  doer  at  the  side  of  the  room.  As  ho 
did  tliis,  he  saw  that  it  led  to  the  stairs. 
'  Quicker  than  ;;il  thouglit,  his  impulse  urged 
him.  lie  dashed  up  and  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  Kate  sat  alone,  and  with 
lier  head  buried  between  her  hands. 

She  looked  up,  startled  by  his  sudden 
entrance,  and  tlien,  resuming  her  former 
attitude,  said  iu  a Ioav  muffled  voice:  "  You 
have  heard  what  has  befallen  me.  I  am 
not  fated  to  acquit  the  debt  I  o\7C." 

Harry  sat  down  beside  her  in  silence,  and 
she  went  on  :  '''I  was  hoping  that  this  pain 
might  have  been  spared  uc — I  mean,  this 
meeting — it  is  only  more  sorrow.  How- 
ever, as  we  are  once  more  together,  lot  me 
thank  you.  I  know  all  that  you  intended, 
all  that  you  meant  by  me.  I  know  that 
you  would  have  come  with  me,  too.  I 
know  all !  JSTovv^  Harry,"  said  she,  in  a 
more  resolute  voice,  *' listen  to  me  cahnly. 
What  I  say  to  you  is  no  caprice,  no  passing 
thought,  but  the  long-earned  conviction 
of  much  reflection.  From  imj  people  came 
every  misfoi-tuno  that  has  crushed  yours. 
Your  father's  long  life  of  suffering — told 
in  his  own  words — ^Iiis  diaries — revealed  in 
the  letters  from  his  friends — I  have  read 
them  over  and  over — was  caused  by  this 
fetal  connection.  Are  these  things  to  be 
forgotten  ?  or  arc  you  cruel  enough  to  ask 
me  to  repeat  the  experiment  that  broke 
your  mother's  heart,  and  left  your  father 
friendless  and  forsaken  ?  Where  is  your 
pride,  sir  ?  And  if  you  have  none,  where 
would  be  mine,  if  I  were  to  listen  to  you  ?  " 

''There  comes  the  truth!"  cried  he, 
wildly.     ''  It  is  your  pride  that  rejects  me. 


You  who  have  lived  in  great  houses  and 
mixed  with  great  people,  cannot  see  in  me 
an3'tliing  but  the  sailor." 

••'Oh!  no,  no,  no  !"  cried  she,  bitterly. 

'•'I  know  it — I  feel  it,  Kate,"  continued 
he.  "  I  feel  asliamed  A^'hen  my  coarse  hand 
touches  your  taper  fingers.  I  shrink  back 
with  misgiving  at  any  little  familiarity  that 
seems  so  inconsistent  bc^tween  us.  Even 
my  love  for  you — and  God  knows  how  I 
love  you  ! — cannot  make  me  think  myself 
your  equal ! " 

"Oh,  Harry,  do  not  say  such  things  as 
these  ;  do  not  — do  not  1" 

"I  say  it — I  swear  it ;  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  my  heart  would  be  to  tlnnk  I  could 
deserve  you." 

She  hid  her  face  between  her  hands,  and 
he  vv^ent  on,  madly,  wildly,  incoherently ; 
now  telling  her  what  her  love  might  make 
him — now  dai'kly  liinting  at  the  despair 
rejection  might  dj'ive  him  to.  He  contrasted 
all  the  qualities  of  her  gifted  nature,  so 
sure  to  attract  friendship  and  interest,  with 
the  ruggedness  of  his  character,  as  certain 
to  render  him  friendless  ;  and  on  his  knees 
at  her  feet,  he  implored  her,  if  any  grati- 
tude for  all  his  father's  love  could  move 
her,  to  take  joity  on  and  hear  him. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  stair  as  Harry 
seized  her  hand  and  said  :  "  Let  this  be 
mine,  Kate  ;  give  it  to  me,  and  make  me 
happier  than  all  I  ever  dreamed  of.  One 
word — one  word,  dearest."  And  he  drew 
her  face  towards  him  and  kissed  her. 

"The  Lutt^-ell  spirit  is  low  enough,  I 
take  it,  now,"  said  she,  blushing.  ''If 
their  pride  cp"  nn^vive  tliis,  no  peasant 
blood  can  be  tJ^^v^  w^^aedy." 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


THE   BISHOP  S   FOLLY. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
there  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  Bishop  of 
Down,  in  Ireland  ;  a  Liberal  in  politics,  in 
an  age  when  Liberalism  lay  close  on  the 
confines  of  disloyalty  ;  splendidly  hospitable, 
at  a  period  when  hos])itality  verged  on  utter 
recklessness  ;  he  carried  all  his  opinions  to 
extremes.  He  had  great  taste,  which  had 
been  cultivated  by  foreign  travel,  and  hav- 
ing an  ample  fortune,  was  able  to  indulge 
in  many  whims  and  cajn-ices,  by  which 
some  were  lead  to  doubt  of  his  sanity  ;  but 
others,  who  judged  him  better,  ascribed 
them  to  the  self-indulgence  of  a  man  out  of 
harmony  with  his  time,  and  contemi^tuous- 
ly  indifferent  to  what  the  world  might  say 
of  him. 

He  had  passed  many  years  in  Italy,  and 
had  formed  a  great  attachment  to  that 
country.  He  liked  the  jieojile  and  their 
mode  of  life ;  he  liked  the  old  cities,  so 
rich  in  art  treasures  and  so  teeming  w^ith 
associations  of  a  picturesque  past  ;  and  he 
especially  liked  their  villa  architecture, 
which  seemed  so  essentially  suited  to  a 
grand  and  costly  style  of  living.  The  great 
reception-rooms,  spacious  and  lofty ;  the 
um})le  ante-chambers,  made  for  crowds  of 
attendants ;  and  the  stairs  Avide  enough 
for  even  equi})ages  to  ascend  them.  No 
more  striking  illustration  of  his  capricious 
turn  of  mind  need  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  build  one  of  these 
magnificent  edifices  in  an  Irish  county  ! — a 
costly  whim,  obliging  him  to  bring  over 
from  Italy  a  whole  troop  of  stucco-men  and 
painters,  men  skilled  in  fresco-work  and 
carving — an  extravagance  on  which  he  spent 
thousands.  Nor  did  he  live  to  witness  the 
completion  of  his  splendid  mansion. 

After  his  death  the  building  gradually 
fell  into  decay.     His  heirs,  not  improbably. 


little  caring  for  a  project  which  had  engulf- 
ed so  large  a  share  of  their  fortune,  made 
no  efforts  to  arrest  the  destroying  influences 
of  time  and  climate,  and  "Bishop's  Folly" 
— for  such  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
country  people — soon  became  a  ruin.  In 
some  places  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  the  doors 
and  windows  had  all  been  carried  away  by 
the  peasants,  and  in  many  a  cal)in  or  humble 
shealing,  in  tlie  county  around,  slabs  of 
colored  marble  or  fragments  of  costly 
carving  miglit  be  met  with,  over  which  the 
skill  of  a  cunning  vrorkman  had  been  be- 
stowed for  days  long.  The  mansion  stood 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  sloped 
gradually  to  the  sea.  The  demesne,  well 
wooded,  but  with  3'Oung  timber,  was  beau- 
tifully varied  in  surface,  one  deep  glen  run- 
ning, as  it  wTre,  from  the  very  base  of  the 
house  to  the  beach,  and  showing  glimpses, 
through  the  trees,  of  a  brigh.t  rmd  rapid 
river  tumbling  onward  to  the  sea.  Seen  in 
its  dilapidation  and  decay,  the  aspect  of  the 
place  was  dreary  and  depressing,  and  led 
many  to  wonder  how  the  bishop  could  ever 
have  selected  such  a  spot ;  for  it  Avas  not 
only  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  mountain 
region,  but  many  miles  away  frcm  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  neighborhood. 
But  the  same  haughty  defiance  he  gave  the 
world  in  other  things  urged  him  here  to 
show  that  he  cared  little  for  the  judgments 
which  might  be  passed  u};on  him,  or  even 
for  the  circumstances  which  would  have  in- 
fluenced other  men.  "When  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  receive  company,  I  shall  have 
my  house  full,  no  matter  where  I  live,"  was 
his  haughty  speech,  and  certainly  the  whole 
character  of  his  life  went  to  confirm  his 
words. 

Some  quc-stionof  disputed  title,  after  Ihe 
bishop's  death,  threw  the  estate  into 
Chancery,  and  so  it  remained  till,  by  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  touching  encum- 
bered property,  it  became  marketable,  and 
was  purchased  by  a  rich   London  banker, 
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wlio  had  declared  his  iutentiou  of  coming 
to  live  ui)on  it. 

That  any  one  rich  enough  to  buy  such  a 
propert}',  able  to  restore  such  a  costly 
liuuso,  and  maintain  a  style  of  living  pro- 
I)c>rtionate  to  its  pretensions,  siiould  come 
to  reside  in  the  solitude  and  obscurity  of  an 
Irish  county,  seemed  all  but  im})()ssible;  and 
when  the  matter  became  a.-^surcd  by  the 
visit  of  a  well-known  architect,  and  after- 
wards by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  workmen, 
the  })uzzle  then  became  to  guess  how  it 
chanced  tliat  the  great  head  of  a  rich  bank- 
ing firm,  the  chairman  of  this,  the  director 
of  that,  the  promoter  of  Heaven  knows 
what  scores  of  industrial  schemes  for  for- 
tune, should  withdraw  from  the  great 
bustle  of  life  to  accept  an  existence  of  com- 
plete oblivion. 

In  the  little  village  of  Portshandon — 
which  straggled  along  the  beach,  and 
where,  with  a  few  exceptions,  none  but 
fishermen  and  their  families  lived — this 
question  was  hotly  debated;  an  old  half- 
pay  lieutenant,  who  by  courtesy  was  called 
Captain,  being  at  the  head  of  those  who 
first  denied  the  possibility  of  the  Bramleighs 
coming  at  all,  and  w^hen  that  matter  was 
removed  beyond  a  doubt,  next  taking  his 
stand  on  the  fact  that  nothing  short  of 
Bome  disaster  in  fortune,  or  some  aspersion 
on  character,,  could  ever  have  driven  a  man 
out  of  the  great  world  to  finish  his  days  in 
the  exile  of  Ireland. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  give  in  at  last,  Captain 
Crauiurd,"  said  Mrs.  Bayley,  tlie  post- 
mistress of  Portsliandon,  as  she  pointed  to 
a  pile  of  letters  and  newspapers  all  addressed 
to  "  Castello,"  and  which  more  than 
quadrupled  the  other  correspondence  of 
the  locality. 

"  I  didn't  i)retend  they  were  not  coming, 
Mrs.  Bayley,"  said  he,  in  the  cracked  and, 
cantankerous  tone  he  invariably  spoke  in. 
"  I  simply  ol)served  that  I'd  be  thankful  for 
any  one  "telling  me  why  they  were  com- 
ing. That's  the  puzzle — why  they're 
coming  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  because  they  like  it,  and 
they  can  afford  it,"  said  she,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head. 

*'  Like  it!"  cried  he,  in  derision.  "  Like 
it!  Look  out  of  the  window  there  beside 
you,  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  say,  isn't  it  a  lovely 
prospect,  that  beggarly  village,  and  the 
old  rotten  boats,  keel  upjiermost,  with  the 
dead  fish  and  the  oyster-shells,  and  the  torn 
nets,  and  the  dirty  children?  Isn't  it  an 
elegant  sight  after  Hyde  Park  and  the 
Queen's  palace?" 

"  I  never  saw  the  Queen's  palace  nor  the 
other    place    you    talk   of,    but    I    think 


there's  worse  towns  to  live  in  than  Port 
shandon." 

"  And  do  they  think  they'll  make  it 
better  by  calling  it  Castello?"  said  he,  as 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture  he  threw  from 
him  one  of  the  newspapers  with  this 
address.  "  If  they  want  to  think  they're 
in  Italy  they  ought  to  come  down  here  in 
]S[oveni))('r  with  the  Channel  fogs  sweeping 
up  through  the  mountains,  and  the  wind 
beating  the  rain  against  the  Avindows.  \ 
hope  they'll  think  ttiey're  in  Naples.  Why 
can't  they  call  the  place  by  the  name  wo 
all  know  it  by?  It  was  Bishoj)'s  Folly 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it  will  be  Bishop's 
Folly  after  I'm  dead." 

"  I  su])pose  peo})le  can  call  their  liouse 
whatever  they  like?  Nobody  objects  tO' 
your  calling  your  place  Craufurd's  Lea." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  them  object  to  it,"  cried 
he  fiercely.  "It's  Craufurd's  Lea  in 
Digge's  Survey  of  Dawn,  1714.  It's 
Craufurd's  Lea  in  tlie  A  7ifholo(/ia  Bidcrnica, 
and  it's  down,  too,  in  Joyce's  Trish 
Fifiherfes;  and  we  were  Craufurds  of 
Craufurd's  Lea  before  one  stone  of  that  big 
barrack  up  there  was  laid,  and  maybe  we'll 
be  so  after  it's  a  ruin  again." 

"  I  hope  it's  not  going  to  be  a  ruin  any 
more.  Captain  Craufurd,  all  the  same," 
said  the  postmistress,  tartly,  for  she  was 
not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  increased 
imi)ortance  the  neighborhood  was  about  to 
derive  from  the  rich  family  coming  to  live 
in  it. 

"  Well,  there's  one  thing  I  can  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Bayley,"  said  he,  with  his  usual 
grin.  "The devil  a  bit  of  Ireland  they'd 
ever  come  to,  if  they  could  live  in  England. 
Mind  my  words,  and  see  if  they'll  not 
come  true.  It's  either  the  bank  is  in  a  bad 
way,  or  this  or  that  company  is  going  to 
smash,  or  it's  his  wife  has  run  away,  or  one 
of  the  daughters  married  the  footman — 
something  or  other  has  happened,  you'll 
see,  or  we  would  never  have  the  honor 
of  their  distinguished  company  down 
•here.*' 

"  It's  a  bad  wind  blows  nobody  good,'* 
said  Mrs.  Bayley.  "  It's  luck  for  us, 
anyhov/. " 

"  I  don't  i)erceive  the  luck  of  it  either, 
ma'am,"  said  the  Captain,  with  increased 
peevishness.  "  Chickens  will  be  eigh teen- 
pence  a  couple,  eggs  a  halfpenny  apiece. 
I'd  like  to  know  what  you'll  pay  for  u 
codfish,  such  as  I  bought  yesterday  for 
fourpence?" 

'■'  It's  better  for  them  that  has  to  sell 
them." 

"  Ay,  but  I'm  talking  of  them  that  have 
to  buy  them,   ma'am,  and   I'm  thinking 
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Jiow  a,  born  gentleman  with  a  fixed  income 
is  to  compete  with  one  of  these  fellows 
that  gets  his  gold  from  California  at 
market  i^rice,  and  makes  more  out  of  one 
morning's  robbery  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
than  a  Lieutenant-Gcneral  receives  after 
thirty  years'  service." 

A  sharp  ta])  at  the  window-pane  inter- 
rupted the  discussion  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment,   and    Mrs.  Bayley  perceived   it  was 

Mj'.  Dorosc,  Colonel  Bramleigh's  valet,  who  \  married  sister  at  Rome,^ 
had   come  for  the    letters   for    the    great 
hou.se. 

"  Only  these,  Mrs.  Bayley  i "  said  he, 
half  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  indeed,  sir,  it's  a  good-sized 
bundle  after  all.  There's  eleven  letters, 
and  about  fifteen  i)apers  and  two  books." 

'"  Send  them  all  on  to  Brighton,  Mrs. 
Bayley.  We  shall  not  come  down  here  till 
the  end  of  the  month.  Just  give  me  the 
Times,  however  ; "  and,  tearing  open  the 
cover,  he  turned  to  the  city  article.  "I 
hope  you've  nothing  in  Ecuadors,  Mrs. 
Bayley  ?  they  look  shaky.  I'm  'hit,'  too, 
in  my  Turks.  I  see  no  dividend  this  half." 
Here  lie  leaned  forward,  so  as  to  whisper 
in  her  car,  and  said,  "  W^henevcr  you  want 
a  snug  tiling,  Mrs.  B,,  you're  always  safe 
with  Brazilians  ;  *'  and  with  this  he  moved 
off,  leaving  the  j)Ostmistress  in  a  Hurry  of 
shame  and  confusion  as  to  what  precise 
character  of  transaction  his  counsel  ap- 
plied. 

''Upon  my  conscience,  we're  come  to  a  |  we  had  been  rooted 
pretty  pass  !"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  as,  |  turies.      I  say  'we,' 


LADY   ADGUSTA's    LETTER. 

It  will  save  some  time,  both  to  writer 
and  reader,  while  it  will  also  serve  to  ex- 
plain certain  particulars  about  thosowe  are 
interested  in,  if  1  give  in  this  place  a  letter 
which  was  written  by  Lady  Augusta  Bram- 
leigh,  the    Colonel's     young   "wife,    to     a 

It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Hanov(?r  Square,  Nov.   10,  18 — . 

"  Dearest  Dorothy  : — 

"  Here  we  are  back  in  town,  at  a  season, 
too,  when  we  find  ourselves  the  only  people 
left ;  and  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  long  story 
of  how  it  happens,  there  is  the  material  ; 
but  it  is  precisely  what  I  desire  to  avoid, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  barely  intelligible, 
I  will  be  brief.  We  have  left  Earlshope, 
and,  indeed,  Herefordshire  for  good.  Our 
campaign  there  wr.i  a  social  iailure,  but 
just  such  a  failure  as  I  predicted  it  would 
and  must  be  ;  and  although,  possibly,  I 
might  have  liked  to  have  been  spared  sonie 
of  the  mortifications  we  met  with,  I  am  too 
much  pleased  with  the  results  to  quarrel 
over  the  means. 

"You  are  already  in  possession  of  what 
we  intended  by  the  purchase  of  Earlshope 
— how  we  meant  to  become  county  niag- 
nates,  marry  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
neighboring  magnates,  and  live  as  though 
to  the  soil  for  cen- 
my  dear,  because   I 


buttoning  his  coat,  he  issued  forth  into  the  |  am  too  good  a'  wife  to  separate  m}  self  frcm 
street ;  nor  was  his  temper  much  improved  {  Col.  B.  in  all  these  projects  ;  but  I  am  fain 
by  finding  the  way  blocked  up  by  a  string  j  to  own  that,  as  I  only  saw  defeat  in  the 
of  carts  and  drays,  slowly  proceeding  to-  plan,  I  opposed  it  from  the  first.  Here,  in 
wards  the  great  house,  all  loaded  witli  fur- 1  town,  money  will  do  anything  ;  at  least,any- 
nituro  and  kitclien  utensils,  and  the  other  ;  tiling  that  one  has  any  right  to  do.     There 

may  bo  a  set  or  a  clique  to  which  it  will  not 


give  admission  ;  but  who  wants  them,  wlio 


details  of  a  large  household.     A  bystander 
remarked    that     four    saddle-horses     had 
passed  tlu-ongh  at  daybreak,  and   one  of  i  needs  them  ? 
the  grooms  had  said,   "It  was  nothing  to  I      "  There's  always  a  wonderful  Van  Eyck 
what  was  coming  in  a  few  days."  or  a  Memling  in  a  Dutch  town,  to  obtain 

Two  days  after  this,  and  quite  unex-  j  the  sight  of  which  you  have  to  petition  the 
pectedly  by  all,  the  village  awoke  to  see  a  ;  authorities,  or  implore  the  Stadtholder  ; 
large  flag  waving  from  the  flagstaff  over  the  j  but  I  never  knew  any  one  admit  that  suc- 
chief  tower  of  Castello  ;  and  the  tidings  I  cess  repaid  the  trouble  ;  and  the  chances 
were  speedily  circulated  that  the  great  j  are  that  you  come  away  from  the  siglii  fully 
people  had  arrived.  A  few  skeptics,  deter-  |  convinced  that  you  have  seen  scores  of  old 
mining  to  decide  the  point  for  themselves,  :  pictures  exactly  like  it,  and  that  all  that 
set  out  to  go  up  to  tlie  house  ;  but  the  \  could  be  said  vv^as,  it  Avas  as  brown,  and  as 
lodge-gate  was  closed,  and  the  gatekeeper  j  dusky,  and  as  generally  disappointing,  as 
answered  them  from  behind  it,  saying  that  j  its  fellows.  So  it  is  with  these  small  ex- 
no  visitors  were  to  bo  admitted  ;  a  small  |  elusive  societies.  It  may  be  a  great 
incident,  in  its  way,  but,  after  all,  it  |  triumph  of  ingenuity  to  pick  the  lock  ; 
is  by  small  incidents  that  men  specu- 1  but  there's  nothing  in  the  coffer  to  reward 
late  on  the  tastes  and  tempers  of  a  new  it.  J  rejseat,  then,  with  money — and  we 
dynasty.  I  had  money — London  was  open  to  us.     All 
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the  more,  too,  that  for  some  years  back  |  have  us — we  were  rich,  and  we  were  City 
Bociety  has  taken  a  speculative  turn  ;  and  folk,  and  they  deemed  it  an  unpardon- 
it  is  nothing  derogatory  to  tind  people  '  to  able  pretension  in  ils  to  come  down  amongst 
go  in,'  as  it  is  called,  for  a  good  thing,  in  them.  They  refused  om-  invitations,  and 
'  Turks'  or  '  Brazilians,'  in  patent  fuel  or  sent  us  none  of  their  own.  We  split  with 
a  new  loan  to  the  children  of  Egypt.  To  t])em,  contested  the  election  against  them^ 
these,  and  such  like,  your  City  man  and  and  got  beaten.  We  s})ent  unheard-of 
banker  is  esteemed  a  Siife  pilot ;  and  you  moneys,  and  bribed  everybody  that  had  not 
would  be  amused  at  the  amount  of  atten-  a  vote  for  ten  miles  round.  With  univer- 
tion  Col.  B.  was  accustomed  to  meet  with  sal  suffrage,  which  1  believe  we  promised 
from  men  who  regarded  themselves  as  im-  them,  we  should  have  been  at  the  head  of 
measurablv  above  him,  and  who,  all  ques-  the  poll ;  but  the  freeholders  were  to  a 
tion  of  profit  apart,  would  have  hesitated  man  oi)posed  to  us. 

at  admitting  him  to  their  acquaintance.  j  "  I  am  told  that  our  opponents  behaved 
"  I  tell  you  all  these  very  commonplace  ungenerously  and  unjustly — perhaps  they 
truths,  my  dear  Dorothy,  because  they  may  j  did  ;  at  all  events,  the  end  of  the  contest 
riot,  indeed  cannot,  be  such  truisms  to  you  left  us  without  a  single  acquaintance,  and 
— you,  who  live  in  a  grand  old  city,  with  we  stood  alone  in  our  glory  of  beaten  can- 
noble  traditions,  and  the  refinements  that ;  didateship,  after  three  months  of  unheard- 
come  transmitted  from  centuries  of  high  !  of  fatigue,  and  more  meanness  than  I  care 
habits  ;  and  I  feel,  as  I  write,  how  puzzled  to  mention.  The  end  of  all  was,  to  shake 
you  will  often  be  to  follow  me.  London  the  dust  off  our  feet  at  Hereford sli ire,  and 
was,  as  I  have  twice  said,  our  home  ;  but  advertise  Earlshope  for  eale.  Meanwhile 
for  that  very  reason  we  could  not  be  con-  j  we  returned  to  town  ;  just  as  shipwrecked 
tent  with  it."  Earlshope,  by  ill  luck,  was  men  clamber  up  the  first  rock  in  sight,  not 
for  sale,  and  we  bought  it.  '  I  am  afraid  to  feeling  in  their  danger  what  desolation  is 
tell  you  the  lieight  of  our  castle-building  ;  before  them.  I  take  it  that  the  generals 
but,  as  we  were  all  engaged,  the  work  of  a  beaten  army  talk  very  little  over  their 
went  on  briskly,  every  day  adding  at  least  late  defeat.  At  all  events  we  observed  a 
a  story  to  the  edifice.  We  were  to  start  as  ,  most  scrupulous  reserve,  and  I  don't  think 
high-sheriff,  then  represent  the  county.  1 1  that  a  word  was  dropped  amongst  us  for  a 
am  not  quite  clear,  I  think  we  never  set-  !  month  that  could  have  led  a  stranger  to  be- 
tled  the  point  as  to  the  lord-lieutenancy ;  lieve  that  we  had  Just  been  beaten  in  an 
but  I  know  the  exact  way,  and  the  very  |  election,  and  hunted  out  of  the  county, 


time,  in  which  we  demanded  our  peerage. 
IIow  we  threatened  to  sulk,  and  did  sulk  ; 
how  we  actually  sat  a  whole  night  on  the 
back  benches  ;  and  how  we  made  our  eld- 


I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  that  our 
lesson,  a  severe  one,  it  is  true,  might  re- 
dound to  our  future  benefit,  when  our 
eldest-born  — I  call  them  all   mine,   Dora, 


est  son  dance  twice  with  a  daughter  of  the  :  though  not  one  of  them  will  say  mamma  to 
*  Opposition,' — menaces  that  no  intelligent '  me — discovered  that  there  was  an  Irish  es- 
Cabinet  or  conscientious  '  Whip  '  could  for 


a  moment  misunderstand.      And  oh  !   my 
dear  Dora,    as   I  write  these   things,  how 


tate  to  be  sold,  with  a  fine  house  and  fine 
grounds,  and  that  if  we  couldn't  be  great 
folk  in  the  grander  kingdom,   there  Avas 


forcibly  I  feel  the  prudence  of  that  step  \  no  saying  what  we  might  not  be  in  the 


which  once  we  all  were  so  ready  to  con 
dcmn  you  for  having  taken.  You  wore  in- 
deed right  to  marry  a  foreigner.  That  an 
English  girl  sliould  address  herself  to  the 
married  life  of  Ens-land,  the  first  condition 


smaller  one.  This  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  accepted  the  Herefordshire  expedition 
because  it  smacked  of  active  service. 
I  knew  well  we  should  be  defeated,  and 
I  know  there  would    be    a   battle,  but   I 


is  she  should  never  have  left  England,  not  could  not  consent  to  banishment.  What 
even  for  that  hohday-trip  to  Paris  and  i  had  I  done,  I  asked  myself  over  and  over, 
Switzerland,  which  people  now  do,  as  once  j  that  I  should  be  sent  to  live  in  Ireland  ? 
they  were  wont  to  'do  Margate.'  The]  ''I  tried  to  get  up  a  party  against  the 
Avhole  game  of  existence  is  such  a  scramble  project,  and  failed.  Augustus  Bramleigh 
with  us:  we  scramble  for  social  rank,  for  j — our  heir — was  in  its  favor,  indeed  its 
place,  for  influence,  for  Court  favor,  for  j  chief  promoter.  Temple,  the  second  son, 
patronage  ;  and  all  these  call  for  so  much  i  who  is  a  secretary  of  embassy,  and  the 
intrigue  and  plotting,  that  I  vow  to  you  most  insufferable  of  puppies,  thought  it  a 
I'd  as  soon  be  a  Carbonara  or  a  Sanfed'ista  j  'nice  place  for  us,'  aiid  certain  to  save  us 
as  the  wife  of  an  aspiring  middle-class  j  money  ;  and  John — Jack,  they  call  him — 
Englishman.  ^  i  who  is  in  the  navy,  thinks  land  to  be  land, 

'"^But  to  return.     The  county  would  not !  besides  that,  he  was  once  stationed  at  Cork, 
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and  thought  it  a  paradise.  If  I  could  do 
little  with  the  young  men,  I  did  less  with 
the  girls.  Marion,  the  eldest,  who  deems 
her  papa  a  sort  of  divine-right  head  of  a 
family,  would  not  discuss  the  scheme  ;  and 
Eleanor,  who  goes  in  for  nature  and  spon- 
taneous feeling,  replied  that  she  was  over- 
joyed at  the  tliought  of  Ireland,  and  even 
half  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was 
only  sorry  it  was  not  Africa.  I  was  thus 
driven  to  a  last  resource.  I  sent  for  our 
old  friend,  Dr.  Bartlet,  and  told  him 
frankly  that  he  must  order  me  abroad  to  a 
dry,  warm  climate,  where  there  were  few 
changes  of  temperature,  and  nothing  de- 
pressing in  the  air.  He  did  the  thing  to 
perfection  ;  he  called  in  Forbes  to  consult 
with  him.  The  case  was  very  serious,  he 
said.  The  lung  was  not  yet  attacked,  l)ut 
the  bronchial  tubes  were  affected.  Oh, 
how  grateful  I  felt  to  my  dear  bronchial 
tubes,  for  they  have  sent  me  to  Italy  ! 
Yes,  Dolly  dearest,  I  am  off  on  Wednes- 
day, and  hope  within  a  Aveek  after  this 
reaches  you  to  be  at  your  side,  pouring  out 
all  my  sorrows,  and  asking  for  that  conso- 
lation you  never  yet  refused  me.  And 
now,  to  be  eminently  jiractical,  can  you 
obtain  for  me  that  beautiful  little  villa  that 
overlooked  the  Borghese  Gardens  ? — it  was 
called  the  Villino  Altieri.  The  old  Prince 
Giuseppe  Altieri,  who  used  to  be  an  adorer 
of  mine,  if  he  be  alive,  may  like  to  resume 
his  ancient  passion,  and  accept  me  for  a 
tenant ;  all  the  more  that  I  can  afford  to 
be  liberal.  Col.  B.  behaves  well  always 
where  money  enters,  I  shall  want  servants, 
as  I  only  mean  to  take  from  this  Eose  and 
my  groom.  You  know  the  sort  of  crea- 
tures I  like  ;  but,  for  my  sake,  bo  particu- 
lar about  the  cook — I  can't  eat  '  Roman- 
esque ' — and  if  there  be  a  stray  Frenchman 
wandering  about,  secure  him.  Do  you  re- 
memlier  dear  old  Paoletti,  Dolly,  who  used 
to  serve  up  those  delicious  little  macaroni 
suppers  long  ago  in  our  own  room  ? — 
cheating  us  into  gormandism  by  the  trick 
of  deceit  !  Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  be  as 
young  again  !  To  be  soaring  up  to  heaven, 
as  I  listened  with  closed  eyes  to  tlie  chant 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  ascending  to 
another  elysium  of  delight,  as  I  gazed  at 
the  '  noble  guard '  of  the  Pope,  Avho,  while 
his  black  charger  was  caracoling,  and  ho 
was  holding  on  by  the  mane,  yet  managed 
to  dart  towards  me  such  a  look  of  love  and 
devotion  !  and  you  remember,  Dolly,  we 
lived  '  secondo  piano '  at  tlie  time,  and  it 
was  plucky  of  the  man,  considering  how 
badly  he  rode.  I  yearn  to  go  btick  there. 
I  yearn  for  thoso  sunsets  from  the  Pincian, 
and   those   lonsr   I'amblinir   rides  over  the 


Campagna,  leading  to  nothing  but  an  ever- 
lasting dreaminess,  and  an  intense  desire 
that  one  could  go  on  day  after  day  in  the 
same  delicious  life  of  unreality  ;  for  it  is 
so,  Dolly.  Your  Roman  existence  is  as 
much  a  trance  as  anything  ever  was — not  a 
sight  nor  sound  to  slioek  it.  The  swell  of 
the  organ  and  the  odor  of  the  incense  f  olloy/ 
you  even  to  your  pleasures,  and.  Just  as  the 
light  streams  in  through  the  painted  win- 
dows with  its  radiance  of  gold  and  amber 
and  rose,  so  does  the  Church  tinge  with  its 
mellow  luster  all  that  goes  on  within  its 
shadow.  And  how  sweet  and  soothing  it 
all  is  !  I  don't  know,  I  cannot  know,  if  it 
lead  to  heaven,  but  it  certainly  goes  in  that 
direction,  so  far  as  peace  of  mind  is  con- 
cerned. What  has  become  of  Carlo  Lam- 
bruschini  ?  is  he  married  ?  How  good- 
looking  he  was,  and  how  he  sung  !  I  never 
heard  Mario  without  thinking  of  him. 
How  is  it  that  our  people  never  have  that 
velvety  softness  in  their  tenor  voices  ;  there 
is  no  richness,  no  latent  dej^th  of  tone,  and 
consequently  no  power  of  expression  ?  Will 
his  Eminence  of  the  Palazzo  Antinori  know 
me  again  ?  I  was  only  a  child  Avhen  he  taw 
me  last,  and  used  to  give  me  his  '  benedizi- 
one.'  Be  sure  you  bespeak  for  me  the  same 
condescending  favor  again,  heretic  though 
I  be.  Don't  be  shocked,  dearest  Dora, 
but  I  mean  to  be  half  converted,  that  is, 
to  have  a  sort  of  serious  flirtation  vv^ith  the 
Church  ;  something  that  is  to  touch  my 
affections,  and  yet  not  wound  my  princi- 
ples ;  something  that  Avill  surround  me 
with  all  the  fervor  of  the  faith,  and  yet 
not  ask  me  to  sign  the  ordinances.  I  hope 
I  can  do  this.  I  eagerly  hope  it,  for  it 
will  supply  a  void  in  my  heart  which 
certainly  neither  the  money  article,  nor 
the  share  list,  nor  even  the  details  of  a 
county  contest,  have  sufficed  to  fill.  Where 
are  poor  little  8anta  Rosa  and  his  guitar  ? 
I  Avant  them,  Dolly — I  want  them  both. 
His  little  tinkling  barcaroles  were  as  pleas- 
ant as  the  driji  of  a  fountain  on  a  sultry 
night  ;  and  am  I  not  a  highly  imaginative 
creature,  who  can  write  of  a  sultry  night 
in  this  land  of  fog,  east  wind,  gust,  and 
gaslight  ?  HoAV  my  heart  bounds  to  think 
how  soon  I  shall  leave  it !  How  I  could 
travesty  the  refrain,  and  cry,  '  Rendcz  moi 
mon  passeport,  on  laisscz  moi  mourir.'  And 
now,  Dolly  darling,  I  have  done.  Secure 
me  the  villa,  engage  my.  people.  'Tanti 
saluti '  to  the  dear  cardinal — as  many  loves 
to  all  Avho  are  kind  enough  to  remember 
me.  Send  me  ii '  lascia-passare '  for  my  lug- 
gage— it  is  voluminous — to  the  care  of  the 
consul  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  tell  him  to 
look  out  for  me  bvthe  arriA-al  of  the  French 
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boat,  somewhere  about  the  20th  or  31st ; 
ho  can  be  iiseful  with  the  custom-house 
creatures,  and  oljtain  me  a  carriage  all  to 
myself  in  the  train. 

''It  is  always  more  'carino'  to  talk  of 
a  liusband  at  the  last  line  of  a  letter,  and 
so  I  say,  give  dear  Tino  all  my  loves,  quite 
apart  and  distinct  from  my  other  legacies 
of  the  like  nature.  Tell  him,  I  am  more 
tolerant  than  I  used  to  be — he  will  know 
my  meaning — that  I  make  paper  cigarettes 

J'ust  as  well,  and  occasionally,  when  in 
ligh  good-humor,  even  condescend  to 
smoke  one,  too.  Say  also,  that  I  have  a 
little  chestnut  cob,  «iuict  enough  f(n'  his 
riding,  which  shall  be  always  at  his  orders  ; 
that  he  may  dine  v.dtii  me  £very  Sunday, 
and  have  one  dish — I  know  well  what  it 
will  be,  I  smell  the  garlic  of  it  even  now 
— of  his  own  dictating;  and  if  these  be  not 
enough,  add  that  he  may  make  love  to  me 
during  the  whole  of  Lent ;  and  with  this, 
believe  me 

"Your  own  doating  sister, 

''Augusta  Bramleigh." 

"After  much  thought  and  many  mis- 
givings I  deemed  it  advisable  to  otter  to 
take  one  of  the  girls  with  me,  leaving  it 
open,  to  mark  my  indifference,  as  to  which 
it  should  be.  They  both,  however,  refused, 
and,  to  my  intense  relief,  declared  that 
they  did  not  care  to  come  abroad;  Augus- 
tus also  protesting  that  it  was  a  plan  he 
could  not  approve  of.  The  diplomatist 
alone  opined  that  the  project  had  anything 
to  recommend  it;  but  as  his  authority,  like 
my  own,  in  the  family,  carries  little  weight, 
we  were  happily  outvoted.  I  have,  there- 
fore, the'  supreme  satisfaction  —  and  is  it 
not  such  ? — of  knowing  that  I  have  done 
the  right  thing,  and  it  has  cost  me  noth- 
ing; like  those  excellent  i)eople  who  throw 
very  devout  looks  towards  heaven,  without 
the  remotest  desire  to  be  there.'" 


CHAPTEK  III. 

'•THE    EVEMNG    AFTER   A    HARD    RUN." 

It  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  of 
a  wintry  evening  near  Christmas;  a  cold 
drizzle  of  rain  was  falling,  which  on  the 
mountains  might  have  been  snow,  as  Mr. 
Drayton,  the  butler  at  the  great  house,  as 
Castcllo  was  called  in  the  village,  stood 
austerely  with  his  back  to  the  fire  in  the 
dining-room,  and,  as  he  surveyed  the  table, 
wondered  within  himself  what  could  possi- 
bly have  detained  the  young  gentlemen  so 


I  late.     The  hounds  had  met  that  day  about 

'  eight  miles  oif,  and  Colonel  Bramleigli  had 

actually  i)ut  off  dinner  half  an  h(jur  iuv 

them,  l)ut  to  no  avail;  and  now  Mr.  Dray- 

,  ton,   whose   whole    personal    arrangements 

I  for  the  evening  had  been  so  thoughtlessly 

interfered   with,  stood  there  musing  .over 

;  the  wayward  nature  of  youth,  and  inwardly 

longing  for  the  time  when,  retiring  from 

;  active  service,  he  should  enjoy  the  ease  and 

indulgence    his    long   life   of    fatigue   and 

:  hardshi})  had  earned. 

I  "  They're  ■  coming  now,  Mr.  Drayton," 
;  said  a  livery-servant,  entering  hastily. 
"  George  saw  the  light  of  their  cigars  as 
I  they  came  up  the  avenue." 
I  "Bring  in  the  soup,  then,  at  once,  and 
i  send  George  here  with  another  log  for  the 
fire.  Tliere'll  be  no  dressing  for  dinner  to- 
I  day,  I'll  be  bound  ;  "  and  imparting  a  sort 
I  of  sarcastic  bitterness  to  his  speech,  he  filled 
i  himself  a  glass  of  sherry  at  the  side  board 
'and  tossed  it  off  —  only  just  in  time,  for 
j  the  door  opened,  and  a  very  noisy,  merry 
I  party  of  four  entered  the  room,  and  made 
{ for  the  fire. 

I  • "  As  soon  as  you  like,  Drayton,"  said  Au- 
gustus, the  eldest  Bramleigh,  a  tall,  good- 
looking,  but  somewhat  stern-featured  man 
of  about  eight-and-twenty.  The  second. 
Temple  Bramleigh,  was  middle-sized,  with 
a  handsome  but  somewhat  over-delicate- 
looking  face,  to  which  a  simpering  affecta- 
tion of  imperturbable  self-conceit  gave  a 
sort  of  i)uppyism ;  while  the  youngest. 
Jack,  was  a  bronzed,  bright-eyed,  fine-look- 
ing fellow,  manly,  energetic,  and  deter- 
mined, but  with  a  sweetness,  when  he 
smiled  and  showed  his  good  teeth,  that  im- 
plied a  soft  and  very  impressionable  nature. 
They  were  all  in  scarlet  coats,  and  presented 
a  group  strikingly  good-looking  and  manly. 
The  fourth  of  the  party  was,  however,  so 
eminently  handsome,  and  so  superior  in 
expression  as  well  as  lineament,  that  the 
others  almost  seemed  vulgar  beside  him. 
He  was  in  black  coat  and  cords,  a  checked 
cravat  seeming  to  indicate  that  he  was 
verging,  so  far  as  he  might,  on  the  limits 
of  hunting  costume;  for  George  L'Estrange 
was  in  orders,  and  the  curate  of  the  parish 
in  which  Castello  stood.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  detain  the  reader  by  any  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  handsome  young  parson. 
Enough  to  say,  that  it  was  not  all  from 
choice  he  had  entered  the  Church — nar- 
row fortune,  and  the  hope  of  a  small  family 
living,  deciding  him  to  adopt  a  career 
which,  to  one  who  had  a  passion  for  field- 
sports,  seemed  the  very  last  to  gratify  his 
tastes.  As  a  horseman  he  was  confessedly 
the  first  in  the  country  round  ;  although 
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his  one  horse — he  was  unable  to  keep  a 
sjcond — condemned  him  to  rare  appear- 
ance at  the  mect^.  Tlie  sight  of  tlie  par- 
son and  his  bhick  mure,  Nora  Creina,  in 
the  fiekl,  were  treated  with  a  cheer,  for  lie 
was  a  universal  favorite,  and  if  a  general 
suffrage  could  have  conferred  the  episco- 
pate, George  woukl  have  had  his  miter 
many  a  day  ago. 

So  sure  a  seat  and  so  perfect  a  hand  need- 
ed never  to  have  wanted  a  mount.  There 
was  not  a  man  witli  a  stable  who  would 
not  luive  been  well  ])leased  to  see  his  horse 
ridden  by  such  a  rider  ;  but  L'Estrange  de- 
clined ail  such  offers— a  sensitive  fear  of 
being  called  a  hunting  parson  deterred  him  ; 
indeed  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  rarity  with 
which  he  permitted  himself  the  loved  in- 
dulgence, what  a  struggle  he  maintained 
between  will  and  temptation,  and  how  keen- 
ly he  felt  the  sacrifice  he  imposed  upon 
himself. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  party  who  were 
now  seated  at  table,  well  pleased  to  find 
themselves  in  presence  of  an  admirable 
dinner,  in  a  room  replete  with  every  com- 
fort. The  day's  run,  of  course,  formed  the 
one  topic  of  their  talk,  and  a  great  deal 
of  merriment  went  on  about  the  sailor-like- 
performances  of  Jack,  wlio  liad  been  thrown 
twice,  but  on  the  whole  acquitted  himself 
creditably,  and  had  taken  one  high  bank 
so  splendidly  as  to  win  a  cheer  from  all  who 
saw  him. 

''  I  wish  you  had  not  asked  that  poor 
Frenchman  to  follow  you,  Jack,"  said 
Augustus  ;  "  he  was  really  riding  very  nicely 
till  he  came  to  that  unlucky  fence." 

"  I  only  cried  out,  '  Venez  done,  mon- 
sieur,' and  when  I  turned  my  head,  after 
clearing  the  bank,  I  saw  his  horse  with  his 
legs  in  the  air  and  moiisiear  underneath." 

"  When  I  picked  him  up,"  broke  in 
L'Estrange,  '•  he  said,  '  Merci  mille  fois, 
monsieur,'  and  then  fainted  off,  the  poor 
fellow's  face  actually  wearing  the  smile  of 
courtesy  he  had  got  up  to  thank  me." 

"Why  will  Frenchmen  try  things  that 
are  quite  out  of  their  beat  ?"  said  Jack. 

*'  That's  a  most  absurd  prejudice  of 
yours.  Master  Jack,"  cried  the  diplomatist. 
''Frenchman  ride  admirably  nowadays. 
I've  seen  a  steeple-ciiase  in  Normandy,  over 
as  stiff  a  course,  and  as  well  ridden,  as  ever 
Leicestershire  witnessed." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I've  heard  all  that,"  said  the 
sailor,  "  just  as  I've  heard  that  their  iron 
fleet  is  as  good,  if  not  better  than,  our  own." 

''  I  think  our  own  newspapers  rather  hint 
that,"  said  L'Estrange. 

''They  do  more,"  said  Temple;  "they 
prove  it.      They  show  a  numerical  superi- 


ority in  ships,  and  they  give  an  account 
of  fifuns  and  weight  of  metal  dead  againrt 
us."  ^ 

"  I'll  not  say  anything  of  the  French  ; 
but  this  much  I  will  say,"  cried  the  sailor  ; 
"  the  (|ueslion  Avill  have  to  be  settled  one 
of  these  days,  and  I  am  right  glad  to  think 
that  it  cannot  be  done  by  writers  in  news- 
papers. " 

"May  I  come  in  ?"  cried  a  soft  voice; 
and  a  very  pretty  head,  with  long,  fair  ring- 
lets, appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Yes.  Come  by  all  means,"  said  Jack  ; 
"  perhaps  we  shall  be  able,  by  your  help,  to 
talk  of  something  besides  fighting  French- 
men." 

While  he  spoke,  L'Estrange  had  risen, 
and  approached  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

"  Sit  down  with  us,  Nelly,"  said  Augus- 
tus, ''  or  George  will  get  no  dinner." 

"  Give  me  a  chair,  Drayton,"  said  she  ; 
and,  turning  to  her  brother,  added,  "  I 
only  came  in  to  ask  some  tidings  about 
an  unlucky  foreigner  ;  the  servants  have  it 
he  was  cruelly  hurt,  some  think  hojielessly." 

"  There's  the  culprit  who  did  the  mis- 
chief," said  Temple,  pointing  to  Jack  ;  "  let 
him  recount  his  feat." 

"I'm  not  to  blame  in  the  least,  Nelly.  I 
took  a  smashing  high  bank,  and  the  little 
French nian  tried  to  follow  me  and  came 
to  grief. " 

"  Ay,  but  you  challenged  him  to  come 
on,"  said  Temple.     "Now,  Master  Jack,, 
people  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  the 
hunting-field." 

"  I  said,  '  Come  along,  monsieur,'  to  give 
him  pluck.  I  never  thought  for  a  moment 
he  was  to  suffer  for  it." 

"  But  is  he  seriously  hurt  ?  "  asked  she. 

"I  think  not,"  said  L'Estrange;  "he 
seemed  to  me  more  stunned  than  actually 
injured.  Fortunately  for  him  they  had  not 
far  to  take  him,  for  the  disaster  occurred 
quite  close  to  Duckett's  Wood,  where  he  is 
stopping." 

"Is  he  at  Longworth's  ?"  asked  Augus- 
tus. 

"  Yes.  Longworth  met  him  up  the 
Nile,  and  they  traveled  together  for  some 
months,  and,  when  they  parted,  it  was 
agreed  they  were  to  meet  here  at  Christ- 
mas ;  and  though  Longworth  had  written 
to  apprise  his  people  they  were  coming,  he 
has  not  appeared  himself,  and  the  French- 
man is  waiting  patiently  for  his  host's 
arrival." 

"  And  laming  his  best  horse  in  the  mean- 
while. That  dark  bay  will  never  do  another 
day  with  hounds,"  said  Temple. 

"She  was  shaky  before,  but  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  better  of  this  day's  work.  I'd 
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enter  a  drawing- 
said  the  curate, 
dare   to   present 


Wister  her,   and  turn  lier  out  for   a  full 
year,"  said  Augustus. 

"  I  suppose  that's  another  of  those  things 
in  which  the  French  are  our  superiors," 
muttered  Jack  ;  "  but  I  suspect  I'd  think 
twice  about  it  before  I'd  install  myself  in  a 
man's  house,  and  ride  his  horses  in  his 
absence." 

"  It  was  the  host's  duty  to  be  there  to 
receive  l;im,"  said  Temple,  who  was  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  make  the  sailor  feel 
how  little  he  knew  of  society  and  its  ways. 

''1  hope  when  you've  finished  your 
wine,"  said  Ellen,  "you'll  not  steal  off  to 
bed,  as  you  did  the  other  night,  without 
ever  appearing  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  L'Estrange  shall  go,  at  all  events," 
cried  Augustus.  '•'  The  Church  shall  re- 
present the  laity." 

"  I'm  not  ill  trim  to 
room,  Miss  Bramleigh," 
blushing.  •'•'  I  wouldn't 
myself  in  such  a  costume 

'•'  I  declare,"  said  Jack,  "  I  think  it  be- 
comes you  better  than  vour  Sunday  rig ; 
don't  you,  Nelly  ?  " 

'•'  Papa  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  if  he  should  not  see  you,"  said 
she,  rising  to  leave  the  room  ;  "  he  wants 
to  hear  all  a))out  your  day's  s^iort,  and  espe- 
cially about  that  poor  Frenchm-aii.  Do  you 
know  his  name  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,  here's  his  card  —  Anatole  de 
Pracontal. " 

"A  good  name,"  said  Temple,  "but  the 
fellow  himself  looks  a  snob." 

"I  call  that  very  hard,"  said  Jack, 
"  to  say  Avhat  any  fellow  looks  like  when 
he  is  covered  with  slush  and  dii't,  his  hat 
smashed,  and  his  mouth  full  of  mud." 

"'  Don't  forget  that  we  expect  to  see  you," 
said  Ellen,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  to  the 
curate,  and  left  the  room. 

"  And  v.'ho  or  Avhat  is  Mr.  Longworth  ?  " 
said  Temple. 

"  I  never  met  him.  All  I  know  is,  that 
he  owns  that  very  ugly  red-brick  house, 
v/ith  the  three  gables  in  front,  on  the 
hillside  as  you  go  towards  i^ewry,"  said 
Augustus. 

"I  think  I  can  tell  you  something  about 
him,"  said  the  parson  ;  "  his  father  was 
my  grandfather's  agent.  I  believe  he  began 
as  his  steward,  when  we  had  property  in 
this  county ;  he  must  have  been  a  shrewd 
sort  of  man,  for  he  raised  himself  from 
a  very  humble  origin  to  become  a  small 
estated  proprietor  and  justice  of  the  peace; 
and  when  he  died,  about  four  years  ago, 
he  left  Philip  Longv/orth  something  like  a 
thousand  a  year  in  landed  property,  and 
some  ready  money  besides." 


"And  this  Longworth,  as  you  call  him — ■ 
what  ih  he  like  ?  " 

.  "  A  good  sort  of  fellow,  who  would  be 
better  if  he  was  not  possessed  by  a  craving 
ambition  to  know  fine  pcoi)le,  and  move 
in  their  society.  Not  being  able  to  attain 
the  place  he  aspires  to  in  his  own  county, 
he  has  gone  abroad,  and  affects  to  have  a 
horror  of  English  life  and  ways,  the  real 
grievance  being  his  own  personal  inability 
to  meet  acceptance  in  a  certain  set.  This  is 
what  I  hear  of  him  ;  my  own  knowledge  is 
very  slight.  I  have  ever  found  him  well- 
mannered  and  polite,  and,  except  a  slight 
sign  of  condescension,  I  sliould  say  pleas- 
ant." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  the  sailor,  "  he  must  be 
an  arrant  snob." 

"Not  necessarily.  Jack,"  said  Temple. 
"  There  is  nothing  ignoble  in  a  man's  de- 
sire to  live  with  the  best  people,  if  he  do 
nothing  mean  to  reach  that  goal." 

"  Whom  do  you  call  the  best  peojile. 
Temple  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  By  the  best  people,  I  mean  the  first  in 
rank  and  station.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
their  moral  excellence,  but  of  their  social 
sui^eriority,  and  of  that  pre-eminence  which 
comes  of  an  ihdisputable  position,  high 
name,  fortune,  and  the  world's  regards. 
These  I  call  the  best  people  to  live  with.' 

"  And  I  do  not,"  said  Jack,  rising, 
and  throwing  his  napkin  on  the  taljie, 
"  not  at  least  for  men  like  myself.  I 
want  to  associate  with  my  equals.  I  want 
to  mix  with  men  who  cannot  overbear 
me  by  any  accident  of  their  wealth  or 
title.'' 

"Jack  should  never  have  gone  into  the 
navy,  that's  clear,"  said  Augustus,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  but  let  us  draw  round  the  fire  and 
have  a  cigar." 

"  You'll  have  to  pay  your  visit  to  the 
drawing-room,  L'Estrange,"  said  Jack, 
"  before  we  begin  to  smoke,  for  the  gov- 
ernor hates  tobacco,  and  detects  it  in  an 
instant," 

"'  I  declare,"  said  the  parson,  as  he  looked 
at  his  splashed  cords  and  dirty  boots,  "  I 
have  no  courage  to  present  myself  in  such 
a  trim  as  this." 

"Report  yourself  and  come  back  at 
once^"  cried  Jack. 

"  I'd  say,  don't  go  in  at  all,"  said  Tem- 
ple. 

"That's  what  I  should  do,  certainly," 
said  Augustus.  "Sit  down  here.  What 
are  you  drinking  ?  This  is  Pomare,  and 
better  than  claret  of  a  cold  evening." 

And  the  curate  yielded  to  the  soft  per- 
suasion, and  seated  around  the  fire,  the 
young  men  talked  horses,  dogs,  and  field- 
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sports,  till  the  butler  came  to  say  that  tea 
was  served  in  the  drawing-room,  vv'hen, 
rising,  tlioy  declared  themselves  too  tired 
to  stay  up  longer,  and  wisliing  each  other 
good  "night  they  sauntered,  up  to  their 
rooms  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON   THE   CROQUET  LAWN. 


The  day  after  a  hard  run,  like  the  day 
after  a  battle,  is  often  spent  in  endeavors 
to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  struggle.  So 
was  it  here.  The  young  men  passed  the 
morning  in  the  stables,  or  going  back  and 
forward  with  bandages  and  liniments. 
There  was  a  tendon  to  be  cared  for,  a  sore 
back  to  be  attended  to.  Benbo,  too, 
wouldn't  feed  ;  the  groom  said  he  had  got 
a  surfeit  ;  which  malady,  in  stable  par- 
lance, applies  to  excess  of  work,  as  well  as 
excess  of  diet. 

Augustus  Bramleigh  was,  as  becomes  an 
eldest  son,  grandly  imperious  and  dicta- 
torial, and  looked  at  his  poor  discomfited 
beast,  as  he  stood  with  hanging  head  and 
heaving  flanks,  as  though  to  say  it  was  a 
disgraceful  thing  for  an  animal  that  had 
tlie  honor  to  carry  hmi  to  look  so  craven 
and  disheartened.  Temple,  with  the  in- 
scincts  of  his  craft  and  calling,  cared  little 
for  the  past,  and  took  but  small  interest  in 
the  horse  that  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  of 
use  to  him  ;  while  Jack,  with  all  a  sailors 
energy,  worked  away  manfully,  and  as- 
sisted the  grooms  in  every  way  he  could. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  a  very  active  morning 
that  Jack  was  returning  to  the  house, 
when  he  saw  L'Estrange's  pony-chaise  at 
the  door,  with  black  iSTora  in  the  shafts,  as 
fresh  and  hearty  to  all  seeming  as  though 
she  had  not  carried  her  heavy  owner 
through  one  of  the  stiffest  runs  of  the  sea- 
son only  the  day  before. 

"Is  your  master  here.  Bill?"  asked 
Jack  of  the  small  urchin,  who  barely 
reached  the  bar  of  the  bit. 

"  No,  sir  ;  it's  Miss  Julia  has  druv  over. 
Master's  fishing  this  morning." 

Now  Julia  L'Estrange  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  with  a  captivation  of  manner 
which  to  the  young  sailor  was  irresistible. 
She  had  ))een  brought  up  in  France,  and 
imbibed  that  peculiar  quiet  coquetry  which, 
in  its  quaint  demureness,  suggests  just 
enough  doubt  of  its  sincerity  to  be  provo- 
cative. She  was  dark  ehougli  to  be  a 
Spaniard  from  the  soutli  of  Spain,  and  her 
long  black  eyelashes  were  darker  even  than 
her  eves.     In  her  walk  and  her  gesture 


I  there  was  that  also  which  reminded  one  of 
Si)ain  :  the  same  blended  litheness  and 
dignity  :  and  there  w;!s  a  hrmness  in  lici 
tread  which  took  notliing  frcm  its  elasti- 
city. 

When  Jack  heard  that  she  was  in  the 
house,  instead  of  hurrying  in  to  meet  hc», 
he  sat  moodily  down  on  the  stcjis  of  the 
door  and  lighted  his  cigar.  "  AVhat's  the 
use  ?"  muttered  he,  and  the  prime  de- 
pressing sentence  recurred  to  him  again 
and  again.  They  are  very  dark  mo- 
ments in  life  in  which  we  have  to  confess 
to  ourselves  that,  fight  how  w^e  may,  fate 
must  beat  us  ;  that  the  very  utmost  we  can 
do  is  to  maintain  a  fierce  struggle  witli 
destiny,  but  that  in  the  end  we  must  suc- 
cumb. The  more  frequently  poor  Jack  saw 
her,  the  more  hopelessly  he  felt  his  lot. 
What,  was  he — what  could  he  ever  be — to 
aspire  to  such  a  girl  as  Julia  ?  Was  not 
the  very  presumption  a  thing  to  laugh  at  ? 
He  thought  of  how  his  elder  brother  would 
entertain  such  a  notion  ;  the  cold  solemnily 
with  which  he  would  ridicule  his  preten- 
sions ;  and  then  Temple  would  treat  him 
to  some  profound  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  poor  marriages ;  while  Marion  would 
chime  in  with  some  cutting  reproaches  on 
the .  selfishness  with  which,  to  gratify  a 
caprice — she  would  call  it  a  caprice — he 
ignored  tlie  just  pretensions  of  his  family, 
and  the  imperative  necessity  that  pressed 
them  to  secure  their  position  in  the  world 
by  great  aliiancG'S.  This  was  Marion's 
code  :  it  took  three  generations  to  make  a 
family  ;  the  first  must  be  wealthy  ;  the 
second,  by  the  united  force  of  money  and 
ability,  secure  a  certain  station  of  power 
and  social  influence  ;  the  third  must  fortify 
these  by  marriages — marriages  of  distinc- 
tion ;  after  which  mere  time  would  do  the 
rest. 

She  had  hoped  much  from  her  father's 
second  marriage,  and  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed on  finding  how  her  stepmother's 
family  affected  displeasure  at  the  match  as 
a  reason  for  a  coldness  towards  them  ; 
while  Lady  Augusta  herself  as  openly 
showed  that  she  had  stooped  to  the  union 
merely  to  secure  herself  tigainst  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  and  raise  her  above  the 
misery  of  living  on  a  very  small  income. 

Jack  was  thinking  moodily  over  all  these 
things  as  he  sat  there,  and  with  such  de- 
pression of  spirit  that  he  half  resolved, 
instead  of  staying  out  his  full  leave,  to 
return  to  his  ship  at  Portsmouth,  and  so 
forget  shore  life  and  all  its  fascinations. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  a  piano,  and  shortly 
after  the  rich  delicious  tones  of  Julia's 
voice.       It    was    that    mellow   quality  of 
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sound  that  musicians  call  mezzo  soprano, 
whooC  gift  it  is  to  steal  softly  over  the 
senses  and  stee[)  tliem  ill  a  sweet  rapture 
of  peaceful  delight.  As  the  strains  floated 
out,  he  felt  as  though  the  measure  of  in- 
cantation was  running  over  for  liim,  and 
he  arose  Avith  a  bound  and  h.urried  off  into 
tlie  wood.  '-  I'll  start  to-morrow.  I'll  not 
let  this  folly  master  me,"  muttered  he. 
"  A  fellow  vvho  can't  stand  up  against  liis 
own  fancies  h  not  worth  his  salt.  I'll  go 
on  board  again  and  think  of  my  duty,"  and 
he  tried  to  assure  himself  that  of  all  living 
men  a  sailor  luid  least  excuse  for  such  weak- 
nesses as  these. 

He  had  not  mucli  sympathy  with  the 
family  ambition!^.  lie  thought  that  as 
they  had  wealth  enough  to  live  well  and 
handsomelv,  a  good  station  in  the  world, 
and  not  any  one  detracting  element  from 
their  good  luck,  either  as  regarded  charac- 
ter or  health,  it  was  downright  ingratitude 
to  go  in  search  of  disappointments  and  de- 
feats. It  Avas,  to  his  thinking,  like  a  ship 
witli  plenty  of  sea-room  rushing  madly  on 
to  her  ruin  amongst  the  breakers.  ''I 
think  Nelly  is  of  my  own  mind,"  said  he, 
"  but  who  can  say  how  long  she  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  ?  these  stupid  notions  of 
being  great  folk  Avill  get  hold  of  her  at' 
last.  The  high-minded  jMarion  and  that 
great  genius.  Temple,  are  certain  to  prevail 
in  the  end,  and  I  shall  always  be  a  splendid 
example  to  point  at  and  shovv^  the  melan- 
choly conscffaenccs  of  degenerate  tastes 
and  ignoble  ambitions." 

The  sharp  trot  of  a  horse  on  the  gravel 
road  beside  liim  startled  him  in  his  musings, 
and  the  pony-carriage  whisked  rapidly  by, 
Augustus  driving  and  Julia  at  his  side. 
She  Avas  laughing.  Her  merry  laugh  rang 
out  above  tlie  brisk  jingle  of  horse  and 
harness,  and  to  the  poor  sailor  it  sounded 
like  the  knell  of  all  his  hopes.  "  What  a 
confounded  fool  I  was  not  to  remember  I 
had  an  elder  brother  ! "  said  lie,  bitterly. 
That  he  added  something  inaudible  about 
the  perfidious  nature  of  girls  is  possibly 
true,  but,  not  being  in  evidence,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  record  it. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  disconsolate  youth 
to  Avliat  is  ccrtcs  a  prettier  picture — the 
croquet  lawn  behind  the  house,  where  the 
tAvo  sisters,  with  the  accomplished  Temple, 
were  engaged  iit  a  game, 

"I  hope,  g-irls,"  said  he,   in  one  of  his 
very    finest   draAvls,   "the  future  head  of 
house  and  hopes  is  not 
precious  fool  of  himself.' 

"You  mean  Avith  the  curate's  sister,' 
said  Marion,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head 
*'I  scarcely  thizik  b.o  could  be  so  absurd." 


going  to  make  a 


"I  can't  see  the  absurdity,"  broke  in 
Ellen.  "  I  think  a  duke  might  make  her 
a  duchess,  and  no  great  condescension  iji 
the  act." 

,  "Quite  true,  Nelly,"  said  Temple  ; 
"that's  exactly  Avhat  a  duke  might  do; 
but  Mr.  Bramleigh  cannot.  AVhen  you 
are  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  there's  nothing 
left  for  you  but  to  come  doAvn  again  ;  but 
the  man  at  the  bottom  has  to  try  to  go 
up." 

"  But  why  must  there  be  a  ladder  at  all. 
Temple  ?*'  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"  Isn't  that  speecli  Nelly  all  over  ?  "  cried 
Marion,  hauglitily. 

"I  hope  it  is,"  said  Ellen,  "if  it  serves 
to  convey  what  I  faithfully  believe — that 
we  are  great  fools  in  not  enjoying  a  very 
pleasant  lot  in  life  instead  of  addressing 
ourselves  to  ambitions  far  and  away  beyond 
us."' 

"  And  which  be  they  ?"  asked  Temple, 
crossing  his  arms  over  his  mallet,  and 
standing  like  a  soldier  on  guard. 

"To  be  high  and  titled,  or,  if  not  titled, 
to  be  accepted  among  that  class,  and  treated 
as  their  equals  in  rank  and  condition." 

"And  why  not,  Nelly?  What  is  this 
wonderful  ten  thousand  that  we  all  avoiv 
ship  ?  AYlience  is  it  recruited,  and  how  ? 
These  double  AvalliloAvers  are  not  of  Nature's 
making ;  tliey  all  come  of  culture,  of  fine 
mould, .careful  Avatering,  and  good  garden- 
ing. They  were  single-petaled  once  on  a 
time,  like  oursehxs.  Mind,  it  is  no  radical 
says  this,  girls — moi  qui  votis  jjarle  am  no 
revolutionist,  no  levelcr !  I  like  these 
grand  conditions,  because  they  give  ex- 
istence its  best  stimulus,  its  noblest  aspira- 
tions. The  higher  one  goes  in  life — as  on 
a  niountahi — the  more  pure  the  air,  and  the 
Avider  the  view." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Au- 
gustus would  consult  his  happiness  better 
in  marrying  some  fine  lady,  like  our  grand 
stepmamma,  for  instance,  than  a  charm- 
ing girl  like  Julia  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  If  Augustus' notions  of  happiness  v.-ere 
to  be  measured  by  mine,  I  should  say,  yes, 
unquestionably  yes.  Love  is  a  very  fleeting 
sentiment.  The  cost  of  the  article,  too, 
suggests  most  uncomfortable  reflections. 
All  tlie  more  as  the  memory  comes  when 
the  acquisition  itself  is  beginning  to  lose 
value.  My  former  chief  at  jMunich — the 
cleverest  man  of  tlie  Avorld  1  ever  met — 
used  to  say,  as  an  investment,  a  pretty  wife 
Avas  a  mistake..  'If,'  said  lie,  '  you  laid  out 
your  money  on  a  picture,  your  venture 
might  turn  out  a  bargain  ;  if  you  bought 
a  celt,  your  two-year-old  might  win  a 
Derby  ;    but  your  beauty  of  to-day  will  be 
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barely  good-looking  in  five  years,  and  will 
bo  a  positive  fright  in  fifteen.'" 

''Your  nccomplislied  friend  was  an 
odious  beast!"  said  Nelly.  ''What  was 
his  name,  Temple  .''  " 

"  Lord  Cnlduff,  one  of  the  first  diplo- 
matists in  Europe.'' 

"'  Culdufl:  ?  IIow  strange  !  Papa'.s  agent, 
Mr.  Harding,  mentioned  the  name  at 
breakfast.  He  said  tliere  was  a  nobleman 
come  over  from  Germany  to  see  his  estates 
in  the  north  of  Down,  where  they  had  some 
hopes  of  luiving  discovered  coal," 

'•'Is  it  possible  Lord  Culduff  could  be  in 
our  neighborhood  ?  The  governor  must 
ask  him  here  at  once,"  said  Temple,  with 
an  animation  of  manner  most  unusual  with 
him.  *'  There  must  be  no  time  lost  about 
this.  Finish  your  game  without  me,  girls, 
for  this  matter  is  imminent  ;  "  and  so  say- 
ing, ho  resigned  his  mallet  and  hastened 
away  to  the  house. 

'•'  I  never  saw  Temple  so  eager  about  any- 
thing before,"  said  Nelly.  "'It's  quite 
charming  to  see  how  the  mere  mention  of 
a  grand  name  can  call  forth  all  his 
energy. " 

"  Temple  knows  the  world  veiy  well  ; 
mid  lie  knows  how  the  whole  game  of  life 
is  conducted  by  a  very  few  players,  and  that 
every  one  who  desires  to  push  his  way  must 
secure  the  intimacy,  if  he  can,  or  at  least 
the  acquaintance,  of  these."  And  Marion 
delivered  this  speech  with  a  most  oracular 
and  pretentious  tone. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  droll  sparkle 
in  her  eye  ;  "  he  declared  that  profound 
statement  last  evening  in  the  very  same 
words.  Who  sliall  say  it  is  not  an  immense 
advantage  to  have  a  brother  so  full  of  sage 
maxims,  while  his  sisters  are  seen  to  catch 
up  liis  words  of  wisdom,  and  actually  be- 
lieve them  to  be  their  own  ?  " 

'•'  Temple  may  not  be  a  Talleyrand  ;  Ijut 
he  is  certainly  as  brilliant  as  tlie  charming 
curate,"  said  Marion,  tartly. 

'•'  Oh,  poor  George  ! ''  cried  Nelly  ;  and 
her  cheek  flushed  wliile  she  tried  to  seem 
indifferent.  "  Nobody  ever  called  him  a 
genius.  When  one  says  he  is  very  good- 
looking  and  very  good-humored,  tout  est 
(lit !  " 

"  He  is  very  much  out  of  place  as  a  par- 
son." 

"  Granted.  I  suspect  he  thinks  so  him- 
self." 

"  Men  usually  feel  that  they  cannot  take 
orders  without  some  stronger  impulse  than 
a  mere  desire  to  gain  a  livelihood."' 

"■  I  have  never  talked  to  him  on  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  perhaps  he  had  no  great  choice  of 
a  career." 


"He  might  have  gone  into  the  army,  I 
sup2'>ose  ?  He'd  have  found  scores  of  crea- 
tures there  with  about  his  own  measure  of 
intelligence." 

"I  fancied  you  like  George,  Marion," 
said  the  other.  And  there  was  something- 
half  tender,  half  reproachful,  in  her 
tone. 

"  I  liked  him  so  far,  that  it  was  a  boon 
to  find  anything  so  like  a  gentleman  in  this 
wild  savagery  ;  but  if  you  mean  that  I  would 
have  endured  him  in  town,  or  would  have 
noticed  him  in  society,  you  are-  strangely 
mistaken." 

"Poor  George!"  and  there  was  some- 
thing comic  in  her  glanKje  as  she  sighed 
these  words  out. 

"  There  ;  you  have  won,"  said  Marion, 
throwing  down  her  mallet.  "I  must  go 
and  hear  what  Temple  is  going  to  do.  It 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  see  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  man  of  nuirk  in  this  dreary 
sjjot,  and  I  hope  papa  will  not  lose  the 
present  opportunity  to  secure  him." 

"  Are  you  alone,  Nelly  ?"  said  her  eldest- 
brother,  some  time  after,  as  he  came  up, 
and  found  her  sitting,  lost  in  thought,  un- 
der a  tree. 

"  Yes.  Marion  got  tired  and  went  in, 
and  Temple  went  to  ask  papa  about  invit- 
ing some  high  and  mighty  personage  who 
chances  to  be  in  our  neighborhood." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Lord  Culduff,  he  called  him." 

"  Oh  !  a  tremendous  swell  ;  an  ambassa- 
dor somewhere.  What  brings  him  down 
here  ?" 

"  I  forget.  Yes  !  it  was  something 
about  a  mine  ;  he  has  found  tin,  or  copper, 
or  coal,  I  don't  remember  which,  on  some 
property  of  his  here.  By  tlu^  Avay,  Augus- 
tus, do  you  really  think  George  L'Estrange 
a  fool ?  " 

"  Think  him  a  fool  ?  " 

"I  mean,"  said  she,  blushing  dee])ly, 
"  Marion  holds  his  intelligence  so  cheaply 
that  she  is  quite  shocked  at  his  presuming 
to  be  in  orders." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  him  exactly  what 
Temple  calls  an  esprit  fmi,  but  he  is  a  very 
nice  fellow,  very  companionable,  and  a 
thorough  gentleman  in  all  respects." 

"  How  well  you  have  said  it,  dear 
Augustus,"  said  she,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  delight.  "  Where  are  you  off  to  ? 
AVherc  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  see  the  yearlings,  in  the 
paddock  below  the  river." 

"  May  I  go  with  you,  Gussy  ?  "  said  she, 
drawing  her  arm  within  his.  "  I  do  like  a 
brisk  walk  with  you  ;  and  you  always  go 
like  one  with  a  purpose. " 
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CHAPTER  V. 


COXFIDENTIAL   TALK. 


Temple  found  his  father  in  his  study, 
deeply  engaged  with  a  mass  of  papers  and 
letters,  and  by  tiie  worn  and  fatigued  ex- 
pression of  his  face  showing  that  he  had 
passed  a  day  of  hard  work. 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you,"  said 
Temple,  as  he  leaned  on  the  table  at  which 
the  other  was  seated. 

*'  Throw  that  cigar  away  and  I'll  toll 
you,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  I  never  can  conquer  my  aversion  to 
tobacco.  What  do  you  want  to  say  ?  Is  it 
anything  we  cannot  talk  over  at  dinner  or 
after  dinner? — for  this  post  leaves  at  such 
an  inconvenient  hour,  it  gives  me  scant  time 
to  write." 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir ;  but  I 
have  just  heard  that  a  very  distingui  died 
member  of  our  corps — I  mean  the  dip- 
lomatic corps — is  down  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  v.'ant  your  permission  to  ask 
him  over  here." 

'•'Who  is  he?" 

''Lord  Cnlduff." 

"  What  !  that  old  scamp  who  ran  away 
with  Lady  Clifford  ?  I  thought  he  couldn't 
come  to  England  ?  '' 

"  Why,  sir,  he  is  one  of  the  first  men  we 
have,  it  was  he  that  negotiated  the  Erze- 
roum  treaty,  and  I  heard  Sir  Stamford 
Bolter  say  he  was  the  only  man  in  England 
who  understood  the  Sound  dues. " 

"  He  ran  off  with  another  man's  wife, 
and  I  don't  like  that." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  he  didn't  marry  her  after- 
wards, it  was  clear  it  was  only  a  passing 
indiscretion." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  that  view  of  it  nevar  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  suppose,  then,  it  is  in 
this  light  the  corps  regards  it  ?  " 

"  I  trust  so,  sir.  Where  there  is  no 
complication,  there  is  no  loss  of  character  ; 
and  as  Lord  Culduff  is  received  everyvv^here, 
and  courted  in  the  very  best  circles,  I  think 
it  would  be  somewhat  strange  if  we  were  to 
set  up  to  teach  the  world  how  it  ought  to 
treat  him." 

"I  have  no  such  pretension.  I  simply 
claim  the  right  to  choose  the  people  I  invite 
to  my  house." 

"  He  may  be  my  chief  to-morrow  or  next 
day,"  said  Temple. 

"So  much  the  worse  for  you." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,  if  v^e  seize  the 
opportunity  to  show  him  some  attentions. 
He  is  a  moet  high-bred  gentleman,  and 
from  his  abilities,  his  rank,  and  his  connec- 
tions, sure  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  line  ; 


I  and  I  confess  I'd  be  very  much  ashamed  if 
he  were  to  hear,  as  he  is  sure  to  hear,  that 

I I  was  in  his  vicinity  without  my  ever  having 
[gone  to  wait  on  him." 

I  "Go  by  all  means,  then.  Wait  upon  him 
at  once,  Temple  ;  but  I  tell  you  frankly,  I 
don't  fancy  presenting  such  a  man  to  your 
sisters." 

"  Why,  sir,  there  is  not  a  more  unobjec- 
tionable man  in  all  England  ;  his  manners 
are  the  very  type  of  respectful  deference 
towards  ladies.  He  belongs  to  that  old 
school  which  professes  to  be  shocked  with 
modern  levity,  while  his  wbole  conversation 
is  a  sort  of  quiet  homage." 
'  "Well,  well  ;  how  long  would  he  stay — 
a  week  ?  " 

"A  couple  of  daj'S,  perhaps,  if  he  came 
at  all.  Indeed,  I  greatly  doubt  that  he 
would  come.  They  say  he  is  here  about 
some  coal-mine  they  have  discovered  on 
his  property." 

"  What !  has  he  found  coal  ?  "  cried  the 
old  man,  eagerly. 

"  So  it  is  said,  sir  ;  or,  at  least,  he  hoDCS 
so." 

"  It's  only  lignite.  I'm  certain  it's  only 
I  lignite.  •  I  have  been  deceived  myself  twice 
or  thrice,  and  I  don't  believe  coal — real 
coal — exists  in  this  part  of  Ireland." 
'  "Of  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing ;  he, 
however,  will  only  be  too  glad  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you." 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  an  interesting  topic — very 
interesting.  Snell  says  that  the  great  car- 
boniferous strata  are  all  in  Ireland,  but 
that  they  lie  deep  and  demand  vast  capital 
to  work  them.  He  predicts  a  great  manu- 
facturing prosperity  to  the  country  when 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  will  have  sunk 
into  ruins.  He  opines  that  this  lignite  is 
a  mere  indication  of  the  immense  vein  of 
true  carbon  beneath.  But  what  should 
tliis  old  debauchee  know  of  a  great  indus- 
trial theme?  His  whole  anxiety  will  be  to 
turn  it  to  some  immediate  profit.  He'll 
be  looking  for  a  loan,  you'll  see.  Mark  my 
words,  Temple,  he'll  want  an  advance  on 
his  colliery."  And  he  gave  one  of  those 
rich  chuckling  laughs  which  are  as  peculiar 
to  the  moneyed  classes  as  ever  a  simpering 
smile  was  to  enameled  beauty. 

"  I  don't  say,"  added  he,  after  a  moment, 
"that  the  scheme  may  not  be  a  good  one 
— an  excellent  one.  Sampson  says  that  all 
manufactures  v/ill  be  transferred  to  Ireland 
yet — that  this  will  be  in  some  future  time 
the  great  seat  of  national  industry  and 
national  wetdtlv  Let  your  grand  friend 
come,  then,  by  all  means  ;  there  is  at  least 
one  topic  Ave  can  talk  over  together." 

Too  happy  to  risk  the  success  he  had 
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obtained  by  any  further  discussion,  Temple 
hurried  uwuy  to  give  orders  for  the  great 
man's  reception.  There  was  a  small  suite 
of  rooms,  which  had  been  furnished  with 
unusual  care  and  elegance  when  it  was 
believed  that  Lady  Augusta  would  have 
honored  Castello  with  her  presence.  Indeed, 
she  had  so  far  favored  the  belief  as  to 
design  some  of  tlie  decorations  herself,  and 
had  photogra})hs  taken  of  the  rooms  and 
the  furniture,  as  well  as  of  the  views  which 
presented  themselves  from  the  windows. 

Though  these  rooms  were  on  the  second 
floor,  they  were  accessilde  from  without  by 
a  carriage-drive,  which  wound  gradually 
up  among  the  terraced  gardens  to  a  sort  of 
l^lateau,  where  a  marble  fountain  stood, 
with  a  group  of  Naiads  in  the  midst,  over 
whom  a  perpetual  spray  fell  like  a  veil;  the 
whole  surrounded  Avith  flowery  shrubs  and 
rare  plants,  sheltered  from  cast  and  north 
by  a  strong  belt  of  trees,  and  actually 
imparting  to  the  f&vorecl  spot  the  character 
of  a  soutliern  climate  and  country. 

As  the  gardener  was  careful  to  replace 
the  exhausted  o?-  faded  flowers  by  others  in 
full  bloom,  and  as  on  every  available  day 
he  displayed  here  the  richest  treasures  of 
his  conservatory,  there  was  sometliing 
singularly  beautiful  in  the  contrast  of  this 
foreground,  glowing  in  tropical  luxuriance, 
with  the  massive  forest-trees  down  below, 
and  farther  in  the  distance  the  stern  and 
rugged  lines  of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  as 
they  frowned  on  the  sea. 

Within  doors,  everything  that  wealth 
could  contribute  to  comfort  was  present, 
and  though  there  was  magnificence  in  the 
costly  silk  of  the  hangings  and  the  velvety 
richness  of  the  carpets,  the  prevailing 
impression  was  that  it  was  enjoyment,  not 
sjjlendor,  was  sought  for.  There  were  few 
pictures — a  Ruysdael  over  the  fireplace  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  two  or  three  Cuyps 
— placid  scenes  of  low-lying  landscapes, 
batlied  in  soft  sunsets.  The  doors  were 
all  hidden  by  heavy  curtains,  and  a  sense 
of  voluptuous  snugness  seemed  the  spirit 
of  the  place. 

The  keys  of  this  precious  suite  were  in 
Marion's  keeping,  and  as  she  walked 
through  the  rooms  with  Temple,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  reckless  expenditure  be- 
stowed on  them,  she  owned  that  for  any 
less  distinguished  guest  than  the  great  dip- 
lomatist she  would  never  have  consented  to 
their  being  opened.  Temple,  however, 
was  loud  in  his  praises,  went  over  his  high 
connections  and  titled  relatives,  his  great 
services,  and  the  immense  reputation  they 
had  given  him,  and,  last  of  all,  he  spoke 
of  his  personal  qualities,  the  charm  of  his 
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manner,  and  the  captivation  of  his  ad- 
dress, so  tha.t,  finally,  she  became  as  eager 
as  himself  to  see  this  great  and  gifted  man 
beneath  their  roof. 

During  the  evening  they  talked  much 
together  of  what  they  should  do  to  enter- 
tain their  illustrious  guest.  There  was,  so 
to  say,  no  neighborhood,  nor  any  jjossi- 
])ility  of  having  people  to  meet  him,  and 
.they  must,  consequently,  look  to  their  home 
resources  to  amuse  him. 

"I  hope  Augustus  will  be  joroperly  at- 
tentive," said  Temple. 

"I'm  certain  he  will.  I'm  more  afraid 
of  Nelly,  if  there  be  anything  strange  or 
peculiar  in  Lord  Culdufl's  manner.  She 
never  puts  any  curb  on  her  enjoyment  of 
an  oddity,  and  you'll  certainly  liave  to 
caution  her  that  her  humoristic  talents 
must  be  kept  in  abeyance  just  now. " 

"lean  trust  Lord  Culduff's  manner  to 
repress  any  tendency  of  this  kind.  Rely 
upon  it,  his  courtly  urbanity  and  high  tone 
will  protect  him  from  all  indiscretions ; 
and  Nelly — I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  Marion — 
but  Nelly  is  vulgar." 

"She  is  certainly  too  familiar  on  fresh 
acquaintance.  I  have  told  her  more  than 
once  that  you  do  not  always  please  people 
by  showing  you  are  on  'good  terms  with 
yourself.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  her 
that  she  never  was  '  out '  before  she  came 
here.  One  season  in  town  would  have 
done  more  for  her  than  all  our  precepts." 

"  Particularly  as  she  heeds  them  so 
little,"  said  Temple,  snappishly. 

"Cannot  we  manage  to  have  some 
people  to  meet  Lord  Culduff  at  dinner  ? 
Who  are  the  Gages  who  left  their  cards  ?  " 

"  They  sent  them — not  left  them.  Mon- 
tifort  Gage  is  the  master  of  the  hounds, 
and,  I  believe,  a  j^erson  of  some  considera- 
tion here.  He  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  invite  much  intimacy.  His  note  ac- 
knowledging our  subscription — it  was  a 
hundred  pounds,  too — was  of  the  coldest, 
and  we  exchanged  a  very  few  formal  words 
at  the  meet  yesterday." 

"Are  we  going  to  repeat  the  Hereford- 
shire experiment  here,  tlien  ? "  And  she 
asked  the  question,  with  a  sparkling  eye 
and  a  flushed  cheek,  as  though  the  feeling 
it  excited  was  not  easily  to  be  repressed. 

"  There's  a  Sir  Eoger  Kennedy,  too,  has 
called.'; 

"Yes,  and  Harding  says  he  is  married  ; 
but  his  wife's  name  is  not  on  the  card." 

".-  take  it,  they  know  very  little  of  the 
habits  of  the  world.  Let  us  remember, 
Marion,  where  we  are.  Iceland  is  next 
door  but  one.  I  thought  Harding  would 
have  looked  to  all  this  ;  he  ought. to  have 
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t:ikeii  care  that  the  county  was  properly 
attentive.  An  agent  never  wishes  to  see 
his  chief  reside  on  the  property.  It  is  like 
in  my  own  career :  one  is  only  charge- 
(Vaffaires  wlien  the  head  of  the  legation  is 
on  leave." 

''And  tliis  was  the  county  we  were  told 
was  ready  to  receive  us  witli  a  sort  of 
frantic  enthusiasm.  I  wonder,  Temple, 
do  people  ever  tell  the  truth  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  they  want  you  not  to  be- 
lieve them.  You  see,  jMarion,  we  blun- 
dered here  pretty  much  as  we  blun- 
dered in  England.  You'll  not  get  the 
governor  to  believe  it,  nor  perhaps  even 
Augustus,  but  there  is  a  diplomacy  of 
every-day  life,  and  people  who  fancy  they 
can  dispense  with  it  invariably  come  to 
gi'ief.  Now,  I  always  told  them — indeed, 
I  grew  tired  telling  them — every  mile  that 
separates  you  from  a  capital  diminishes 
the  power  of  your  moue}^  In  the  city  you 
reign  supreme,  but  to  be  a  county  mag- 
nate you  need  scores  of  tilings  beside  a 
long  credit  at  your  banker's." 

A  very  impatient  toss  of  the  head  showed 
tliat  Marion  herself  v>^as  2iot  fully  a  convert 
to  these  sage  opinions,  and  it  was  with  a 
half-rude  abruptness  that  she  broke  in  by 
asking  how  he  intended  to  convey  his  in- 
vitation to  Lord  C'ulduif. 

"There's  the  difficulty,"  said  he,  grave- 
ly. "He  is  going  about  from  one  place  to 
another.  Harding  says  he  was  at  Rath- 
beggan  on  Sunday  last,  and  was  going  on 
to  Dinasker  next  day.  I  have  been  look- 
ing over  the  map,  but  I  see  no  roads  to 
these  places.  I  tliink  our  best  plan  is  to 
dis})atch  Lacy  with  a  letter.  Lacy  is  the 
smartest  fellow  we  have,  and  I  think  will 
be  sure  to  find  him.  But  the  letter,  too,  is 
a  puzzle." 

"  Why  should  it  be  ?  It  will  be,  I 
suppose,  a  mere  formal  invitation?" 

"  N"o,  no.  It  would  never  do  to  say. 
Colonel  Bramleigh  presents  his  compli- 
ments, and  requests — and  so  on.  The 
thing  must  have  another  tone.  It  ought 
to  have  a  certain  turn  of  expression. " 

"  I  am  not  av^^are  of  what  amount  of 
acquaintancoshij)  exists  between  you  and 
Lord  Culdutf,"  said  she,  stiffly. 

"  The  very  least  in  life.  I  suspect  if  we 
met  in  a  club  we  should  pass  without 
speaking.  I  arrived  at  his  Lection  on 
the  morning  he  was  starting  on  leave.  I 
remember  ho  asked  me  to  breakfast,  but  I 
declined,  as  I  had  been  three  days  and 
nights  on  the  road,  and  wanted  to  get  to 
bed.  I  never  met  him  since.  What  makes 
you  look  so  serious,  Marion?" 

'•  I'm  thinking  wiiat   we  shall    do   with 


him  if  he  comes.  Does  he  shoot,  or  hunt, 
or  hsh? — can  you  give  him  any  out-o'-door 
occu])ation?" 

"  I'm  quite  abroad  as  to  all  his  tastes 
and  habits.  I  only  know  so  much  of  him 
as  pertains  to  his  character  in  the  'line,'  but 
I'll  go  and  Avrite  my  note.  I'll  come  back 
and  show  you  whr.t  I  have  said,"  added  he, 
as  he  gained  the  door. 

When  Marion  wi;S  left  alcne  to  reflect 
over  her  brother's  v.xrds,  she  was  not 
altogether  i)leased.  She  was  no  convert  to 
his  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  any 
peculiar  stratagem  in  the  campaign  of  life. 
She  had  seen  the  house  in  town  crowded 
with  very  great  and  distinguished  company; 
she  had  observed  how  wealth  asserted  itself 
in  society,  and  she  could  not  perceive  that 
in  their  acceptance  by  the  world  there  was 
any,  the  slightest,  deficiency  of  deference 
and  respect.  If  they  had  failed  in  their 
county  experiment  in  England,  it  was,  she  • 
thought,  because  her  father  rashly  took  ui> 
an  extreme  position  in  politics — a  mistake 
whicli  Augustus  indeed  saw  and  protested 
against,  but  which  some  rash  advisers  were 
able  to  over-persuade  the  Colonel  into 
adopting. 

Lady  Augnsta,  too,  was  an  evidence  that 
the  better  classes  did  not  decline  this 
alliance,  and  on  the  whole  she  felt  that 
Temj^lc's  reasonings-  vv'ere  the  offshoots  of 
his  peculiar  set;  that  small  priesthood  of 
society  who  hold  themselves  so  essentially 
above  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

"  Not  that  we  must  make  any  more 
mistakes,  however,"  thought  she.  "  Not 
that  we  can  afford  another  defeat;"  and  as 
she  arrived  at  this  safe  judgment,  Temple 
entered,  with  some  sheets  of  notepaper  in 
his  hand. 

"  I'm  not  quite  satisfied  with  any  of 
these,  Marion;  I  suspect  I  must  just  content 
myself  with  a  mere  formal,  '  requests  the 
company.'" 

"  Let  me  hear  what  you  have  said." 

"  Here's  the  first,"  said  he  reading, 
"  'My  dear  lord — The  lucky  accident  of 
your  lordship's  presence  in  this  neighbor- 
hood— which  I  have  only  accidentally 
learned.'  " 

"  0  dear,  no  !  tliat's  a  chapter  of 
'  accidents.' " 

"  Well;  listen  to  tliis  one:  '  If  I  can 
trust  to  a  rumor  that  has  just  reached  us 
here,  but  which,  it  is  possible,  our  hopes 
may  have  given  a  credence  to,  that  stem 
fact  will  subsequently  deny,  or  reject,  or 
contradict.'  I'm  not  fully  sure  which  verb 
to  take." 

"  Much  worse  than  the  other,"  said 
Marion. 
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"  It's  all  the  eoufouiided  lcUi<juage;  I 
could  turn  it  in  French  to  i3erfection." 

"■  But  I  fancied  your  whole  life  was 
passed  in  this  sort  of  phrase-fashioning, 
Templo?"  said  she,  half  smiling. 

''  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  keep  the 
vernacular  only  for  post-paper,  and  it 
always  begins:  '  My  lord — Since  by  my 
despatch  No.  7,028,  in  which  I  reported  to 
your  lordship  the  details  of  an  interview 
accorded  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  this  Government;'  and 
80  on.  Now  all  this,  to  the  polite  inter- 
course of  society,  is  jiretty  much  what 
singlestick  is  to  the  rapier.  I  wish  you'd 
do  this  for  me,  Marion.  After  so  many 
baulks,  one  always  ends  by  a  tuml)le." 

''  I  declare  I  see  no  occasion  for  smart- 
ness or  epigram.  I'd  simply  say,  '  I  have 
only  just  heard  that  you  are  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  [  beg  to  convey  my  father's 
hope  and  request  that  you  will  not 
leave  it  without  giving  us  the  honor  of 
your  company  here.'  You  can  throw  in  as 
many  of  your  personal  sentiments  as  may 
serve,  like  wool  in  a  packing-case,  to  keep 
the  whole  tight  and  compact;  but  I  think 
something  like  that  would  suffice." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  he,  musingly,  as  he 
once  more  returned  to  his  room.  When  he 
reappeared,  after  some  minutes,  itwasAvith 
the  air  and  look  of  a  man  who  had  Just 
thrown  off  some  weighty  Imrden.  "■  Thank 
heaven,  it's  done  and  despatched,"  said 
he.  "  I  have  been  looking  over  the  F.  0. 
Guide,  to  see  whether  I  adressed  him 
aright.  I  fancied  he  was  a  Privy  Councilor, 
and  I  find  he  is  not;  he  is  a  K.  C.  B., 
however,  and  a  Guelph,  with  leave  to  wear 
the  star." 

'•'  Very  gratifying  to  us — I  mean  if  he 
should  come  here,"  said  she,  with  a  mock- 
ing smile. 

"  Don't  pretend  you  do  not  value  all 
these  things  fully  as  much  as  myself, 
Marion.  You  know  well  what  the  world 
thinks  of  them.  These  distinctions  were 
no  more  made  by  us  than  the  money  of  the 
realm  ;  but  we  use  one  of  them  like  the 
other,  well  aware  that  it  represents  a  certain 
value,  and  is  never  disputed." 

"  How  old  is  your  friend  ?  " 

'•'  Well,  he  is  certainly  not  young 
Here's  what  F.  0.  contributes  to  his  bio- 
graphy :  *  Entered  the  army  as  cornet 
in  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  1816.'  A  precious 
long  time  ago  that.  '  First  groom  of  the 
bedchamber  —  promoted  —  placed  on 
half-pay — entered  diplomatic  service — in — 
'19  ;  special  commission  to  Hanover — made 
K.  C.  B. — contested  Essex,  and  returned 
Dn  a  petition — went    back  to    diplomacy, 


and  named  special  envoy  to  Tehera-n.' 
Ah  !  now  we  are  coming  to  his  real  career." 

''  Oh,  dear  !  I'd  rather  hear  about  him 
somewliat  earlier,"  said  she,  taking  the 
book  out  of  his  hand,  and  throwing  it  on 
the  table.  "It  is  a  great  penalty  to  pay 
for  greatness  to  be  gibbeted  in  this 
fashion.     Don't  you  think  so,  Temple  ?  " 

''I  wish  I  could  see  myself  gibbeted,  as 
you  call  it." 

"  If  the  will  makes  the  way,  we  ought 
to  be  very  great  people,"  said  she,  with  a 
smile,  half  derisive,  half  real.  "Jack, 
perhaps  not ;  nor  Ellen.  They  have 
booked  themselves  in  second-class  car- 
riages." 

"I'll  go  and  look  up  Harding  ;  he  is  a 
secret  sort  of  a  fellow.  I  believe  all  agents 
assume  that  manner  to  every  one  but  the 
head  of  the  house  and  the  heir.  But  per- 
haps I  could  manage  to  find  out  why  these 
people  have  not  called  upon  us  ;  there  must 
be  something  in  it." 

"  I  protest  I  think  we  ought  to  feel 
grateful  to  them  ;  an  exchange  of  hospitali- 
ties with  them  would  be  awful." 

"Very  likely  ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  had  the  choice,  and  this  they  have 
not  given  us." 

"  And  even  for  that  I  am  grateful,"  said 
she,  as  with  a  haughty  look  she  rose  and 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


UP   IN   THE    MOUNTAINS. 


About  eighteen  miles  from  Bishop's 
Folly,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains,  a  low  spur  of  land  projects  into 
the  sea  by  a  thin  narrow  })romontory — so 
narrow,  indeed,  that  in  days  of  heavy  sea 
and  strong  wind,  the  waves  have  been  seen 
to  meet  across  it.  Sonie-  benevolent  indi- 
vidual had  once  conceived  the  idea  of 
planting  a  small  liglithouse  here,  as  a  boon 
to  the  fishermen  who  frequent  the  coast. 
The  liglithouse  was  built,  but  never  occu- 
pied, and  after  standing  some  years  in  a 
state  of  half-ruin,  was  turned  into  a  sort  of 
humble  inn  or  shebeen,  most  probably  a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  its  real  employment 
as  a  depot  for  smuggled  goods  ;  for  in  the 
days  of  high  duties  French  silks  and 
brandies  found  many  channels  into  Ireland 
])eside  the  road  that  lay  through  _  her 
Majesty's  customs.  Mr.,  or,  as  he  was 
more  generally  called,  Tim  jMackessy,  the 
proprietor,  was  a  well-known  man  in  those 
parts.  He  followed  what  in  Ireland  for 
some  years  back  has  been  as  much  a  profes- 
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sion  as  law  or  ]ihysic,  and  occasionally  a 
more  lucrative  line  than  either — patriot- 
ism, lie  was  one  of  those  ready,  voluble, 
self-asserting  fellows,  who  abound  in  Ire- 
land, but  wJiose  favor  is  not  the  less  with 
their  countrymen  from  the  fact  of  their 
frequency.  He  had,  he  said,  a  father,  Avho 
suffered  for  his  country  in  ninety-eight  ; 
and  he  had  himself  maintained  the  family 
traditions  by  being  twice  imprisoned  in 
Carrickfergus  Gaol,  and  narrowly  escaping 
trans})ortation  for  life.  On  the  credit  of  this 
martyrdom,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
once  called  him  ''  honest  Tim  Mackessy," 
he  had  lived  in  honor  and  repute  amongst 
sncli  of  his  countrymen  as  "  feel  the  yoke 
and  abhor  the  rule  of  the  Saxon." 

For  the  present,  we  are,  however,  less 
occupied  by  Tim  and  his  political  opinions 
than  by  two  guests,  who  had  arrived  a 
couple  of  days  before,  and  were  now  seated 
at  breakfast  in  that  modest  apartment  call- 
ed the  best  parlor.  Two  men  less  like  in 
appearance  might  not  readily  be  found. 
One,  thin,  fresh-looking,  with  handsome 
but  haughty  features,  slightly  stooj^ed,  but 
to  all  seeming  as  much  from  habit  as  from 
any  debility,  was  Lord  Culduff ;  his  age 
miglit  be  computed  by  some  reference  to 
the  list  of  his  services,  but  would  have  been 
a  puzzling  calculation  from  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  himself.  In  figure  and  build,  he 
might  be  anything  from  five-and-tliirty  to 
two  or  three-and-forty  ;  in  face,  at  a  close 
inspection,  he  might  have  been  high  up  in 
the  sixties.  j 

His  comj)anion  was  a  middle-sized,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  with  a  mass  of  bushy  cnrly 
black  hair,  a  round  bullet  head,  wide-set 
eyes,  and  a  short  nose,  of  the  leonine  pat- 
tern ;  his  mouth,  large  and  thick-lipped, 
had  all  that  mobility  that  denotes  talker  ' 
and  eater  :  for  Mr.  Cutbill,  civil  engineer 
and  architect,  was  both  garrulous  and 
gourmand,  and  liv^d  in  the  happy  enjoy- 
ment of  being  thought  excellent  company,  \ 
and  a  first-rate  judge  of  a  dinner.  He  was 
musical  too ;  he  played  the  violoncello  with 
some  skill,  and  was  an  associate  of  various 
philharmonics,  Avho  performed  fantasias 
and  fugues  to  dreary  old  ladies  and  snuffy 
old  bachelors,  who  "found  the  amusement 
an  economy  that  exacted  nothing  more 
costly  than  a  little  patience.  Among  these 
Tom  Cutbill  was  a  man  of  wit  and  a  man  | 
of  the  Avorld.  His  career  brought  him  from 
time  to  time  into  contact  with  persons  of 
high  station  and  rank,  and  these  he  venti- 
lated amongst  his  set  in  the  most  easy 
manner,  familiarly  talking  of  Beaufort,  and 
Argyle,  and  Cleveland,  as  though  they  | 
were  household  words.  I 


It  was  reported  that  he  had  some  clever* 
ness  as  an  actor  ;  and  he  might  have  had, 
for  the  man  treated  life  as  a  drama,  and 
was  eternally  representing  something — 
some  imaginary  character — till  any  little 
fragment  of  reality  in  him  had  been  entirely 
rubbed  out  by  the  process,  and  ho  remained 
the  mere-  personation  of  whatever  the  so- 
ciety he  chanced  to  be  in  wanted  or  de- 
manded of  him. 

He  had  been  recommended  to  Lord  Cul- 
dutf's  notice  by  his  lordshii)'s  London  agent, 
wdio  had  said,  "He  knows  the  scientific 
part  of  his  business  as  well  as  the  great 
swells  of  his  profession,  and  he  knows  the 
world  a  precious  sight  better  than  they  do. 
TJtey  could  tell  you  if  you  had  coal,  but  he 
will  do  that  and  more  ;  he  will  toll  you 
what  to  do  with  it."  It  was  on  the  advice 
thus  given  Lord  Culduff  had  secured  his 
services,  and  taken  him  over  to  Ireland. 
It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  for  this  old 
broken-down  man  of  fashion,self-indulgent, 
fastidious,  and  refined,  to  travel  in  such 
company  ;  but  his  affairs  were  in  a  sad 
state,  from  years  of  extravagance  and  high 
living,  and  it  was  only  by  the  supposed 
discovery  of  these  mines  on  this  un])rolit- 
able  part  of  his  estate  that  his  creditors 
consented  to  defer  that  settlement  which 
might  sweep  away  almost  all  that  remained 
to  him.  Cutbill  was  told,  too — '■  His 
lordshi])  is  rather  hard  up  just  now,  and 
cannot  be  liberal  as  he  could  v/i^rli  ;  but  he 
is  a  charming  person  to  know,  and  will 
treat  you  like  a  brother."  The  one  chink 
in  this  shrewd  fellow's  armor  was  his  snob- 
bery. It  was  told  of  him  once,  in  a  very 
dangerous  illness,  when  all  means  of  in- 
ducing perspii'ation  had  failed,  that  some 
one  said — "Try  him  with  a  lord,  it  never 
failed  with  Tom  yet."  If  an  imtitled 
squire  had  proposed  to  take  Mr.  Cutlnll 
over  special  to  Ireland  for  a  hundred-pound 
note  and  his  expenses,  he  would  have  in- 
dignantly refused  the  offer,  and  assisted 
the  proposer,  besides,  to  some  unpalatable 
reflections  on  his  knowledge  of  life  ;  the 
thought,  however,  of  journeying  as  Lord 
Culduff's  intimate  friend,  being  treated  as 
his  brother,  thrown,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the-  country  they  traveled  in,  into  close 
relations,  and  left  free  to  improve  the  ac- 
quaintance by  all  those  social  wiles  and  ac- 
complishments on  which  he  felt  he  could 
pride  himself,  was  a  bribe  not  to  be  resisted. 
And  thus  was  it  that  these  two  men,  so 
unlike  in  every  respect,  found  themselves 
fellow-travelers  and  companions. 

A  number  of  papers,  plans,  and  drawings 
littered  the  breakfast-table  at  which  tlicy 
were  seated,  and  one  of  these,  representing 
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tlie  little  promo«torv  of  arid  rock,  taste- 
fully colored  and  converted  into  a  handsome 
pier,  with  flights  of  steps  descending  to 
the  water,  and  massive  cranes  swinging 
biilky  masses  of  merchandise  into  tall- 
masted  ships,  was  jnst  then  beneath  his 
lordship's  double  eyeglass. 

"  Where  may  all  this  be,  Cutbill  ?  is  it 
Irish  ?  ''  asked  lie. 

"It  is  to  be  out  yonder,  my  lord,''  said 
he,  pointing  through  the  little  window  to 
the  rugged  lino  of  rock,  over  whicli  the 
8ea  was  breaking  in  measured  rhythm. 

"You  don't  mean  there?"  said  Lord 
Culdutf,  half  horrified. 

-'  Yes,  my  lord,  there  !  Your  lordship 
is  doubtless  not  aware  that  of  all  her  Maj- 
esty's faithful  lieges  the  speculative  are  tlie 
least  gifted  with  the  imaginative  faculty, 
and  to  supply  this  uniiappy  want  in  their 
natures,  we,  whose  function  it  is  to  suggest 
great  industrial  schemes  or  large  undertak- 
ings— we  '  promoters,'  as  wc  are  called,  arc 
obliged  to  supply,  not  merely  by  descrip- 
tion, but  actually  pictorially,  the  results 
which  success  will  iu  due  time  arrive  at. 
AVe  have,  as  the  poet  says,  to  annihilate 
'both  time  and  space,'  and  arrive  at  a  goal 
which  no  effort  of  these  worthy  people's 
minds  could  possibly  attain  to.  AYhat  your 
lordship  is  now  looking  at  is  a  case  in 
point,  and  however  little  promising  the 
present  aspect  of  that  coast-line  may  seem, 
time  and  money — yes,  my  lord,  time  and 
money — the  two  springs  of  all  success — 
will  make  even  greater  change  than  you  see 
depicted  here." 

Mr.  Cutbill  delivered  these  words  with  a 
somewhat  pompous  tone,  and  in  a  voice 
such  as  he  might  have  used  in  addressing 
an  acting  committee  or  a  special  board 
of  works  ;  for  one^  of  his  fancies  was  to 
believe  himself  an  orator  of  no  mean 
power. 

"I  trust— I  fervently  trust,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill,"  said  his  lordship,  nervously,  "that 
the  coal-fields  are  somewhat  nigher  the 
stage  of  being  remunerative  than  that 
Ijroken  line  of  rock  is  to  this  fanciful  pic- 
tiu-e  before  me." 

"  Wealth,  my  lord,  like  heat,  has  its 
latent  conditions." 

"  Condescend  to  a  more  commonplace 
tone,  sir,  in  consideration  of  my  ignorance, 
and  tell  mo  frankly,  is  the  mine  as  far  from 
reality  as  that  reef  there  ?  " 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Cutbill  perhaps,  the 
door  was  opened  at  this  critical  juncture, 
and  the  landlord  presented  himself  with  a 
note,  stating  that  the  groom  who  brought 
it  would  v/ait  for  the  answer. 

Somewhat   agitated   by  the  turn  of   his 


conversation  with  the  engineer.  Lord  Cul- 
dufl;  tore  open  the  letter,  and  ran  his  eye 
towards  the  end  to  sec  the  signature. 

"  AVho  is  Ik'amleigh — Temple  Bram- 
lei'di  ?  Oh,  I  remember,  an  attache. 
Ayiuit's  all  this  about  Castello  ?  Where's 
Castello?" 

"  That's  the  name  they  give  the  Bishop's 
Folly,  my  lord,'"  said  the  landlord,  Avith  a 
half -grin. 

"  What  business  have  these  people  to 
know  I  am  here  at  all  ?  AVhy  must  they 
persecute  me  ?  You  told  me,  Cutbill,  that 
I  was  not  to  be  discovered." 

"So  I  did,  my  lord,  and  I  mtule  the 
Doivn  Exjjress  call  you  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Charing  Cross," 

His  lorship  winced  a  little  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  liberty,  even  for  a  disguise,  but 
he  was  now  engaged  with  the  note,  and 
read  on  without  speaking. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  courteous,  cer- 
tainly," said  he,  folding  it  iip,  and  laying 
it  beside  him  on  the  table.  "They  invite 
me  over  to — what's  the  name  ? — Castello, 
and  promise  me  perfect  liberty  as  regards 
my  time.  'To  make  the  place  my  head- 
quarters '  as  he  says.  Who  are  these  Bram- 
leighs  ?  You  know  every  one,  Cutbill  ; 
who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Bramleigh  and  Underwood  are  bankers, 
a  very  old  established  firm.  Old  Bramleigh 
was  a  brewer,  at  Slotigh  ;  George  the  Third 
never  would  drink  any  other  stout  than 
Bramleigh's.  There  was  a  large  silver 
flagon,  called  the  '  King's  Quaigh,'  always 
brought  out  when  his  Majesty  rode  by,  and 
very  vain  old  Bramleigh  used  to  be  of  it, 
though  I  don't  think  it  figures  now  on  the 
son's"  sideboard — they  have  leased  the 
brewery." 

"  Oh,  they  have  leased  the  brewery,  have 
they  ?  " 

"  That  they  have  ;  the  present  man  got 
himself  made  Colonel  of  militia,  and  meant 
to  be  a  county  member,  and  he  might,  too, 
if  he  hadn't  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  about 
it ;  but  county  people  won't  stand  being 
carried  by  assault.  Then  they  made  other 
mistakes  ;  tried  it  on  with  the  Liberals,  in 
a  shire  where  everything  that  called  itself 
gentleman  was  Tory  ;  in  fact,  they  plunged 
from  one  hole  into  another,  till  they  regii- 
larly  swamped  themselves  ;  and  as  their 
house  held  -a  large  mortgage  on  these 
estates  in  Ireland,  they  paid  otf  the  other 
incumbrances  and  have  come  to  live  here. 
I  know  the  wliole  story,  for  it  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine  wlio  made  the  plans  for  re- 
storing the  mansion." 

"I  suspect  that  the  men  in  your  profes- 
sion, Cutbill,  know  as  much  of  the  private 
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history  of  English  families  as  any  in  the 
land  ?  " 

"  More,  my  lord  ;  far  more  even  than 
the  solicitors,  for  people  suspect  the  solici- 
tors, and  the}'  never  suspect  us.  We  "are 
detectives  in  plain  clothes." 

The  })leasant  chuckle  with  which  JVtr. 
Cutbill  finished  his  speech  was  not  re- 
sponded to  by  his  lordship,  who  felt  that 
the  other  should  have  accepted  his  compli- 
ment, without  any  attempt  on  his  own  part 
to  "  cap  "  it. 

'•'  How  long  do  you  imagine  I  may  be 
detained  here,  Cutbill  ?  *'  asked  he,  alter  a 
pause. 

"  Let  us  say  a  week,  my  lord,  or  ten  days 
at  furthest.  We  ought  certainly  to  sec 
that  new  pit  opened  before  you  leave. '' 

"  In  that  case  I  may  as  well  accept  this 
invitation.  I  can  bear  a  little  boredom  if 
they  have  only  a  good  cook.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  have  a  good  cook  ?  " 

"  The  agent,  Jos  Harding,  told  me  they 
had  a  Frenchman,  and  that  the  house  is 
splendidly  got  up." 

''  What's  to  be  done  with  yon,  Cutbill, 
eh  ?  •' 

"  I  am  at  your  lordship's  orders,"  said 
he,  with  a  very  quiet  composure.     • 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  over  at  that 
place  Just  now  ?     I  mean  at  the  mine." 

'•'No,  my  lord.  Till  Pollard  makes  liis 
report,  I  have  nothing  to  call  me  over 
there." 

'•  And  here,  I  take  it,  we  have  seen 
everything,"  and  he  gave  a  very  hopeless 
look  through  the  little  Avindow  as  he 
spoke. 

"  There  it  is,  my  lord,"  said  Cutbill, 
taking  up  the  colored  jiicfcure  of  the  pier, 
with  its  busy  crowds,  and  its  bustling  por- 
ters.    "There  it  is!" 

"  I  should  say,  Cutljill,  there  it  is  not ! " 
observed  the  other  bitterly.  "  Anything 
more  unlike  the  reality  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive." 

"  Few  things  are  as  like  a  cornet  in  the 
Life  Guards  as  a  child  in  a  perambula- 
tor  " 

"  Very  well,  all  that,"  interrupted  Lord 
Culduff,'  impatiently.  "  I  know  that  sort 
of  argument  perfectly.  I  have  been  pes- 
tered with  the  acorn,  or  rather,  with  the 
unborn  forests  in  the  heart  of  the  acorn, 
for  many  a  day.  Let  us  get  a  stride  in  ad- 
vance of  these  platitudes.  Is  the  whole 
thing  like  this  ?"  and  he  threw  the  draw- 
ing across  the  table  contemptuously  as  h.e 
spoke.     "  Is  it  all  of  this  pattern,  eh  ?" 

"  In  one  sense  it  is  very  like,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  greater  amount  of  decision  in 
his  tone  than  usual. 


"  In  which  case,  then,  the  sooner  we 
abandon  it  the  better,"  said  Lord  Culduif, 
rising,  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  his  head  high,  and  his  look  intensely 
haughty. 

''  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  your  lord- 
ship— I  could  never  presume  to  do  so — but 
certainly  it  is  not  every  one  in  Great  Brit- 
ain who  could  reconcile  himself  to  relin- 
quish one  of  the  largest  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  kingdom.  Taking  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  Carrick  Nuish  mine  alone — and 
when  I  say  the  lowest,  I  mean  throwing  the 
whole  thing  into  a  company  of  sharehold- 
ers and  neitlier  working  nor  risking  a  shil- 
ling yourself — you  may  put  from  twenty 
to  five-and-twenty  tliousand  pounds  into 
your  pocket  within  a  twelvemonth." 

"Who  will  guarantee  that,  Cutbill?' 
said  Lord  Culduff,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  am  ready  myself  to  do  so,  provided 
my  counsels  be  strictly  followed.  I  will  do 
I  so,  with  my  whole  professional  reputation." 
"I  am  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so.  It 
I  is  a  very  gratifying  piece  of  news  for  me. 
i  You  feel,  therefore,  certain  that  we  have 
I  struck  coal  ?  " 

j      "  My  lord,  Vvdien  a  young  man  enters  life 
!  from  one  of  the  universities,  with  a  high 
!  reputation  for  ability,  he  can  go  a  long  way 
i  — if  he  only  be  prudent — living  on  his  capi- 
,  tal.     It  is  the  same  thing  in  a  great  indus- 
trial enterprise  ;  ytni  must  start  at  speed, 
and  with  a  high  pressure — get  way  on  you, 
as  the  sailors  say — and  you  will  skim  along 
I  for  half  a  mile  after  the  steam  is  off. " 
j      "I  come  back  to  my  former  question. 
Have  we  found  coal  ?  " 
i      "I  hope  so.     I  trust  we  have.     Indeed, 
I  there  is  every  reason  to  say  we  have  found 
coal.     What  we  need  most  at  this  moment 
a  man  like  that 
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gentleman  whose  note 


is  on  the  table — a  large  capitalist,  a  great 
City  name.  Let  him  associate  himself  in 
the  project,  and  success  is  as  certain  as 
that  we  stand  here." 

"  But  you  have  just  told  me  he  has  given 
up  his  business  life — retired  from  affairs 
altogether." 

"  My  lord,  these  men  never  give  up. 
They  buy  estates,  they  can  live  at  Rome 
or  Paris,  and  take  a  chateau  at  Cannes, 
and  try  to  forget  Mincing  Lane  and  the 
rest  of  it ;  but  if  you  watch  them,  you'll 
see  it's  the  money  article  in  the  Times  they 
read  before  the  leader.  They  have  but  one 
barometer  for  everything  that  happens  in 
Europe — how  are  the  exchanges  ?  and  they 
are  just  as  greedy  of  a  good  thing  as  on  any 
morning  they  hurried  down  to  the  City  in 
a  hansom  to  buy  in  or  sell  out.  See  if  I'm 
[not    right.       Just  throw   out   a   hint,  no 
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more,  that  you'd  like  a  word  of  advice  from 
Colonel  Bramleigh  about  your  jirojcct  ;  say 
it's  a  large  thing — too  large  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  cope  with — that  you  are  yourself 
the  least  possible  of  a  business  man,  being 
always  engaged  in  very  different  occupa- 
tions— and  ask  what  course  he  would  coun- 
sel you  to  take." 

'"I  miglit  show  him  these  drawings — 
these  colored  })lans." 

"Well,  indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Cutbill, 
brushing  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  to  hide 
u  smile  of  malicious  drollery,  "I'd  say  I'd 
not  show  him  the  plans.  The  pictoritd  rarely 
ap})eals  to  men  of  his  stamp.  It's  the  mul- 
ti})lication-table  they  like,  and,  if  all  the 
world  were  like  them,  one  would  never 
throw  poetry  into  a  project." 

"You'll  have  to  come  witli  me,  Cutbill; 
T  see  that,"  said  his  lordship,  refiectingly. 

"My  lord,  1  am  completely  at  your 
orders. " 

"  Yes  ;  this  is  a  sort  of  negotiation  you 
will  conduct  better  than  myself.  I  am  not 
conversant  with  this  sort  of  tiling,  nor  the 
men  who  deal  in  them.  A  great  treaty,  a 
question  of  bounthiry,  a  royal  marriage — 
any  of  these  would  hnd  me  ready  and  pre- 
pared, but  with  the  di])lomacy  of  dividends 
I  own  myself  little  acquainted.  You  must 
come  with  me." 

Cutbill  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  was 
silent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


AT  LUXCIIEON. 


As  the  family  at  the  great  house  were 
gathered  together  at  luncheon  on  the  day 
after  the  events  we  have  just  recorded. 
Lord  Culduf's  answer  to  Temple  Bram- 
leigli's  note  was  fully  and  freely  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jack,  "I speak  under 
correction  ;  but  how  comes  it  that  your 
high  and  mighty  friend  brings  another 
man  with  him  ?  Is  Cutbill  an  attache? 
Is  he  one  of  what  you  call  '  the  line '  ?  " 

"  I  am  happy  to  contribute  the  correc- 
tion you  ask  for,"  said  Temple,  haughtily. 
"Mr.  Cutbill  is  not  a  member  of  the  dip- 
lomatic body,  and  though  such  a  name 
might  not  impossibly  be  found  in  the  navy 
list,  you'll  scarcely  chance  upon  it  at 
F.  0.'' 

"  My  chief  question  is,  however,  still  to 
be  answered.  On  what  pretext  does  he 
bring  him  here  ?"  said  Jack,  with  un- 
broken good-humor. 

"As    to    that,"     broke     in    Augustus, 


"Lord  Culduff's  note  is  perfectly  explana- 
tory. He  says  his  friend  is  traveling  with 
him  ;  they  came  here  on  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, and,  in  fact,  there  would  be  an  awk- 
wardness on  his  part  in  se])arating  from 
him,  and  on  ours,  if  we  did  not  i)revent 
such  a  contingency." 

"  Quite  so,"  chimed  in  Temple.  "No- 
thing could  be  more  guarded  or  courteous 
than  Lord  CuldufE's  re])ly.  It  wasn't  in 
the  least  like  an  Admiralty  minute.  Jack, 
or  an  order  to  Commander  Spiggins,  of 
the  Snarler,  to  take  in  live  hundred  lirkins 
of  pork." 

"I  might  sa3%  now,  that  you'll  not  find 
that  name  in  tlie  navy  list,  Temple,"  said 
the  sailor,  laughing. 

"  Do  they  arrive  to-day  ?  "  asked  MaVion, 
not  a  little  uncomfortable  at  this  exchange 
of  tart  things. 

"To  dinner,"  said  Temple. 

"  I  suppose  we  have  seen  the  last  leg  of 
mutton  we  arc  to  meet  with  till  he  goes  ?  " 
cried  Jack.  "  That  precious  French  fellow 
will  now  give  his  genius  full  play,  and 
well  have  to  dine  off  '  salmis '  and  '  su- 
premes,'  or  make  our  dinner  of;  bread-and- 
cheese." 

"Perhaps  you  would  initiate  Bertond 
into  the  mystery  of  a  sea-pie,  Jack,"  said 
Temple,  with  a  smile. 

"And  a  jn-ecious  mess  the  fellow  would 
make  of  it  !  He'd  fill  it  with  cocks'-combs 
and  mushrooms,  and  stick  two  skewers  in 
it  with  a  half-boiled  truffle  on  each — lucjcy 
if  there  wouldn't  be  a  British  flag  in  spun 
sugar  between  them  ;  and  he'd  call  the 
abomination  'pate  j\  la  gun-room,'  or  some 
such  confounded  name." 

A  low,  quiet  laugh  was  now  heard  fi'om 
the  end  of  the  table,  and  the  company  re- 
membered, apparently  foj  the  first  time, 
that  Mr.  Harding,  the  agent,  was  there, 
and  very  busily  engaged  with  a  broiled 
chicken. 

"'Ain't  I  right,  Mr.*  Harding  ?"  cried 
Jack,  as  he  heard  the  low  chuckle  of  the 
small,  meek,  submissive-looking  little  man, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table — "ain't  I 
right  ?  " 

"I  have  met  with  very  good  French 
versions  of  English  cookery  abroad.  Cap- 
tain Bramleigh." 

"  Don't  call  me  '  captain '  or  I'll  sus- 
pect your  accuracy  about  the  cookery,"  in- 
terrupted Jack.  "I  fear  I'm  about  as  far 
off  that  rank  as  Bertond  is  from  the  sea- 
pie." 

"  Do  you  know  Cutbill,  Harding  ?"  said 
Augustus,  addressing  the  agent  in  the  tone 
of  an  heir  expectant. 

"  Yes.     We  were  both  examined  in  the 
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same  case  before  a  committee  of  the  House, 
and  I  made  his  acquaintance  then." 

"What  sort  of  person  is  he?"  asked 
Temple. 

"  Is  he  jolly,  Mr.  Harding  ? — that's  the 
question,-'  cried  Jack.  "  I  suspect  we 
shall  be  overborne  by  greatness,  and  a  jolly 
fellow  Avould  be  a  boon  from  heaven." 

"I  believe  ho  is  what  niipht  be  called 
"jolly,"  said  Harding,  cautiously. 

"  Jolly  sounds  like  a  familiar  word  for 
vulgar,"'  said  Marion.  "  I  hope  Mr.  Hard- 
ing does  not  mean  that." 

"  Mr.  Harding  means  nothing  of  that 
kind,  I'll  be  sworn,"  broke  in  Jack.  "  Ho 
means  an  easy-tempered  fellow,  amusing 
and  amusable.  Well,  Nelly,  if  it's  not 
Englisli,  I  can't  help  it — it  ought  to  be ; 
but  v/hen  one  wants  ammunition,  one 
takes  the  first  heavy  thing  at  hand.  Egad  ! 
I'd  ram  down  a  minister  jjlenipotentiary, 
rather  than  fire  blank-cartridge." 

''  Is  Lord  Culduff  also  jolly,  Mr.  Hi-.rd- 
ing  ?  "  asked  Eleanor,  now  looking  up  with 
a  s]5arkle  in  her  eye. 

"  I  scarcely  know — I  have  the  least  pos- 
sible acquaintance  with  his  lordship ;  I 
doubt,  indeed,  if  he  will  recollect  me,"  said 
Harding,  with  diffidence. 

''What  are  we  to  do  with  this  heavy 
swell  when  he  comes  is  the  puzzle  to  me,," 
said  Augustus,  gravely.  "  How  is  he  to  be 
entertained — how  amused?  Here's  a  county 
with,  nothing  to  see — ^nothing  to  interest — 
without  a  neighborhood.  What  are  we  to 
do  with  him  ?  " 

'•'  The  more  one  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
m  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase,  the  more 
easily  he  finds  how  to  shape  his  life  to 
any  and  every  circumstance,"  said  Temple, 
with  a  sententious  tone  and  manner. 

"  Which  meaiis,  I  suppose,  that  he'll 
make  the  best  oi  a  bad  case,  and  bear  our 
tiresomeness  with  bland  urbanity  ?  "  said 
Jack.  "  Let  us  only  hope,  for  all  our 
sakes,  that  his  trial  may  not  be  a  long  one." 

"  Just  to  think  of  such  a  country  !  "  ex- 
claimed Marion  ;  ''  there  is  absolutely  no 
one  we  could  have  to  meet  him." 

"What's  the  n;ime  of  that  half-pay  cap- 
tain who  called  here  t'other  morning  ? — 
the  fellow  who  sat  from  luncheon  till  nigh 
dusk  ?  "  asked  .Jack. 

"  Captain  Craufurd,"  replied  Marion. 
"I  hope  nobody  thinks  of  inviting  Arm  ; 
he  is  insufEerabiy  vulgar,  and  presuming 
besides. " 

"  Wasn't  that  the  man,  Marion,  who  told 
you  that  as  my  father  and  Lady  Augusta 
didn't  live  together  the  county  gentry 
couldn't  be  expected  to  call  on  us  ?  "  asked 
Augustus,  laughing. 


"  He  did  more  :  he  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
neighhorhood,  and  told  me  if  we  had  hud 
the  good  luck  to  have  settled  in  the  scmth 
or  west  of  Ireland,  they'd  not  have  minded 
it;  'but  here,'  he  added,  '  wc  are  great 
sticklers  for  morality.'" 

"And  what  re])l"y  did  you  make  him, 
Marion  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  I  was  so  choked  with  passion  that  I 
couldn't  speak,  or  if  I  did  say  anything  I 
have  forgotten  it.  At  all  events,  he  set 
me  off  laughing  immediately  after,  as  he 
said  :  '  As  for  my.self,  I  don't  care  a  rush. 
I'm  a  bachelor,  and  a  bachelor  can  go  any- 
where.' " 

She  gave  these  words  with  such  a  close 
mimicry  of  his  voice  and  manner,  that  a 
general  I.)urst  of  laughter  followed  them. 

"  There's  the  very  fellow  we  want,"  cried 
Jack.  "  That's  the  man  to  meet  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  ;  he'll  not  let  him  escaj^e 
without  a  wholesome  hint  or  two." 

"I'd  as  soon  see  a  gfutleman  exposed  to 
the  assault  of  a  mastiii  as  to  the  insulting 
coarseness  of  such  a  fellow  as  that,''  said 
Temple,  passionately. 

"  The  mischief's  done  already  ;  I  heard 
the  governor  say,  as  he  took  leave  :  '  Cap- 
tain Craufurd,  are  you  too  strait-laced  to 
dine  out  on  a  Sunday  ?  if  not,  will  you 
honor  us  with  your  company  at  eight 
o'clock  ? '  And  though  he  repeated  the 
words  '  eight  o'clock  '  with  a  groan  like  a 
protest,  he  muttered  something  about 
being  happy,  a  ];)hrase  that  evidently  cost 
him  dearly,  for  he  went  shuffling  down 
the  avenue  afterwards  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  gesticuhiting  with  his  hands  as  if 
some  new  immorality  had  suddenly  broke 
in  upon  his  mind." 

'•  You  mean  to  say  that  he  is  coming  to 
dinner  here  next  Sunday  ?  "  asked  Tem])le, 
horrified. 

"  A  little  tact  and  good  management  are 
always  sufficient  to  keep  these  sort  of  men 
down,"  said  Augustus. 

"  I  hope  we  don't  ask  a  i)ian  to  dinner 
with  the  intention  to  '  keep  him  down,' " 
said  Jack,  sturdily. 

"  At  all  events,"  cried  Temple,  "he  need 
not  be  presented  to  Lord  Culduff." 

"  I  suspect  you  will  see  very  little  of  him 
after  dinner,"  observed  Harding-,  in  his 
meek  fashion.  "  That  wonderful  "32  port 
will  prove  a  detainer  impossible  to  get  away 
from." 

"  I'll  keep  him  company,  then.  I  rather 
like  to  meet  one  of  those  cross-grained  dogs 
occasionally. " 

"  Not  impossibly  you'll  learn  something 
more  of  that  same  '  public  opinion  '  of  our 
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neighbors  regarding  us,"  said  Marion, 
haughtily. 

""with  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  sailor, 
gaily  ;  "•  they'll  not  ruttle  my  temper,  even 
if  they  won't  flatter  my  vanity." 

"  Have  you  asked  the  L'Estrauges,  Ma- 
rion ?"  said  Augustus. 

"  We  always  ask  them  after  church ; 
they  are  sure  to  be  disengaged,"  said 
she!  ''  I  wish,  Nelly,  that  you,  who  are 
such  a  dear  friend  of  Julia's,  would  try 
and  persuade  her  to  wear  something  else 
than  that  eternal  black  silk.  She  is  so  in- 
tently bent  on  being  an  Andalusian,  Some 
one  unlucldly  said  she  looked  so  Spanish, 
that  she  has  got  up  the  dress  and  the  little 
fan  coquetry,  and  the  rest  of  it,  in  the  most 
absurd  fashion." 

'"Her  grandmother  was  a  Spaniard," 
broke  in  Nelly,  warmly. 

"  So  they  say,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"'  There's  a  good  deal  of  style  about  her," 
said  Temple,  with  the  tone  of  one  vfho  was 
criticising  what  he  understood.  "  She  sings 
prettily. " 

"  Prettily?"  groaned  Jack.  "Why,  where, 
<?xeept  amongst  the  professionals,  did  you 
ever  hear  her  equal  ?" 

"  She  sings  divinely,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  and 
it  is,  after  all,  one  of  her  least  attractions.'' 

"  No  heroics,  for  heaven's  sake  ;  leave 
that  to  your  brothers,  Nelly,  who  are  fully 
equal  to  it.  I  really  meant  my  remark  about 
her  gown  for  good-nature." 

"  She's  a  nice  girl,"  said  Augustus, 
"  though  she  is  certainly  a  bit  of  a  coquette." 

"  True  ;  but  it  is  very  good  coquetry," 
drawled  out  Temple.  "  It's  not  that  jerk- 
ing, uncertain,  unpurpose-like  style  of  af- 
fectation your  English  coquette  displays. 
It  is  not  the  eternal  demand  for  attention 
or  admiration.  It  is  simply  a  desire  to 
please  thrown  into  a  thousand  little  graceful 
v/ays,  each  too  slight  and  too  faint  to  be 
singled  out  for  notice,  but  making  up  a 
whole  of  wonderful  captivution." 

"  Well  done,  diplomacy  !  egad,  I  didn't 
know  there  Avas  that  much  blood  in  the 
Foreign  Office,"  cried  Jack,  laughing ; 
"  and  now  I'm  ofE  to  look  after  my  night- 
lines.  I  quite  forgot  all  about  them  till 
this  minute." 

"  Take  me  with  you,  Jack,"  said  Nelly, 
and  hastened  after  him,  hat  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TFIE   ARRIVAL   OF    A    GREAT    MAN. 

It  was  within  a  quarter  of  eight  o'clock — 
forty-five  minutes  after  the  usual  dinner- 


hour — when  Lord  Culdufl's  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

"The  roads  are  atrocious  down  here," 
said  Temple,  a})ologizing  in  advance  for  an 
oli'ense  which  his  father  rarely,  if  ever,  for- 
gave. "  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  go 
out  to  meet  him,  sir  ?"  asked  he,  half  tim- 
idly. 

"  It  would  only  create  more  delay  ;  he'lf 
appear,  I  take  it,  when  he  is  dressed,"  was 
the  curt  rejoinder,  but  it  was  scarcely  ut- 
tered when  the  door  was  thrown  wide-o])en, 
and  Lord  Culduff  and  Mr.  Cutbill  were  an- 
nounced. 

Seen  in  the  subdued  light  of  a  drawing- 
room  before  dinner.  Lord  Culduff  did  not 
appear  more  than  half  his  real  age,  and  the 
jaunty  stride  and  the  bland  smile  he  wore — 
as  he  made  his  round  of  acquaintance — 
might  have  passed  muster  for  five-and- 
thirty  ;  nor  was  the  round  vulgar  figure  of 
the  engineer,  awkward  and  familiar  alter- 
nately, a  bad  foil  for  the  very  graceful  at- 
tractions of  his  lordship's  manner. 

"  We  should  have  been  here  two  hours 
ago,"  said  he,  "but  my  friend  here  insisted 
on  our  coming  coastwise  to  see  a  wonderful 
bay — a  natural  harbor  one  might  call  it. 
What's  the  name,  Cutbill  ?" 

"Portness,  my  lord." 

"Ah,  to  bo  sure,  Portness.  On  your 
property,  I  believe  ?" 

"  I  am  proud  to  say  it  is.  I  have  seen 
nothing  finer  in  the  kingdom,"  said  Bram- 
leigh  ;  "  and  if  Ireland  were  anything  but 
Ireland,  that  harbor  would  be  crowded  with 
shipping,  and  this  coast  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  busy  shores  on  the  island." 

"  Who  knows  if  we  may  not  live  to  sec  it 
such  ?  Cutbill's  projects  are  very  grand, 
and  I  declare  that,  though  I  deemed  them 
Arabian  Night  stories  a  few  weeks  back,  I 
am  a  convert  now.  Another  advantage  we 
gained,"  said  he,  turning  to  Marion  ;  "we 
came  up  through  a  new  shrubbery,  which 
we  were  told  had  been  all  planned  by  you." 

"  My  sister  designed  it,"  said  she,  as  she 
smiled  and  made  a  gesture  towards  Ellen. 

"May  I  ofter  you  my  most  respectful 
compliments  on  your  success  ?  I  am  an 
enthusiast  about  landscape-gardening,  and 
though  our  English  climate  gives  us  many 
a  sore  rebutf  in  our  attemjits,  the  soil  anil 
the  varied  nature  of  the  surface  lend  them- 
selves happily  to  the  pursuit.  I  think  you 
were  at  the  Hague  with  me,  Bramleigh  ?  " 
asked  he  of  Temple. 

"  lioes  he  know  how  late  it  is?  "whis- 
pered Augustus  to  his  father.  "  Does  he 
know  we  are  waiting  dinner  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  him,"  and  Colonel  Bramleigh 
walked  forward  from  his  place  before  the 
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fire.  "I'm  afraid,  my  lord,  the  cold  air 
of  our  hills  has  not  given  you  an  appetite?  " 

"Quite  tlie  contrary,  I  assure  you.  I  am 
very  hun,i>ry." 

"  \^y  Jove,  and  so  are  we  !"  blurted  ont 
Jack;  "and  it's  striking  eight  this  instant." 

"  What  is  your  dinner-iiour  ?" 

"It  ought  to  be  seven,''  answered  Jack. 
'    "  AYiiy.  Cutbill,  you  told  me  nine." 

Cutbill  muttered  sometliing  below  his 
breath,  and  turned  away;  and  Lord  Culdulf 
laughingly  said,  "I  declare  I  don't  per- 
ceive the  connection.  My  friend.  Colonel 
Bramleigh,  opines  that  a  French  cook 
always  means  nine-o'clock  dinner.  I'm 
horrified  at  this  delay  :  let  us  make  a  hasty 
toilet,  and  repair  our  fault  at  once. " 

"  Let  me  show  you  where  you  are  lodg- 
ed," said  Temple,  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
tiie  drawing-room  at  a  moment  when  his 
friend's  character  and  claims  were  likely  to 
be  sharply  criticised. 

"Cutty's  a  vulgar  dog,"  said  Jack,  as 
they  left  tiie  room.  "But  I'll  be  shot  if 
he's  not  the  best  of  the  two." 

A  haughty  toss  of  Marion's  head  showed 
that  she  was  no  concurring  party  to  the 
sentiment. 

"I'm  amazed  to  see  so  young  a  man," 
said  Colonel  Bramleigh.  "  In  look  at  least, 
he  isn't  forty." 

"It's  all  make-up,"  cried  Jack. 

"  He  can't  be  a  great  deal  under  seventy, 
taking  the  list  of  his  services.  He  was  at 
Vienna  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Bor- 

chester "     As    Augustus    pronounced 

the  words  Lord  Culduif  entered  the  room 
in  a  fragrance  of  perfume  and  a  brilliancy 
of  color  that  was  quite  effective  ;  for  he 
wore  his  red  ribbon,  and  his  blue  coat  was 
lined  with  v»hite  silk,  and  his  cheeks 
glowed  with  a  bloom  that  youth  itself  could 
not  rival. 

"Who  talks  of  old  Borchester  ?"  said 
he,  gaily.  "My  father  used  to  tell  me 
such  stories  of  him.  They  sent  him  over 
to  Hanover  once,  to  report  on  the  available 
Princesses  to  marry  the  Prince  :  and,  egad  ! 
he  played  his  part  so  well  that  one  of  them 
— Princess  Helena,  I  think  it  was — fell  in 
love  with  him;  and  if  it  wasn't  tliat  he  had 

been   married   already May  I  offer  my 

arm  ?"  And  the  rest  of  tiie  stoi-y  was 
probably  told  as  he  led  Miss  Bramleigh  in 
to  dinner. 

Mr.  Cutbill  only  arrived  as  they  took 
their  places,  and  slunk  into  a  seat  beside 
Jack,  who,  of  all  the  company,  he  Judged 
would  be  the  person  he  could  feel  most  at 
ease  Avith. 

"  What  a  fop  !  "  whispered  Jack,  with  a 
glance  at  the  peer. 


"  Isn't  he  an  old  humbug  ?  "  muttered 
Cutbill.  "  Do  you  know  how  he  managed 
to  appear  in  so  short  a  time?  "  We  stopped 
tMo  hours  at  a  little  inn  on  the  road  while 
he  made  liis  toilet ;  and  the  whole  get-up 
— paint  and  jiadding  and  all — was  done 
then.  The  great  fur  })clisse  in  which  he 
made  his  entrance  into  tlie  drawing-room 
removed,  he  was  in  full  dinner-dress  under- 
neath.    He's  the  best  actor  living." 

"  Have  you  known  him  long  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  all  of  them,"  said  he, 
with  a  little  gesture  of  his  hand:  "that 
is,  they  take  devilish  good  care  to  know 
m(?." 

"Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  the  tone 
which  seemed  to  ask  for  some  explanation. 

"  You  see,  here's  how  it  is,"  said  Cutbill, 
as  he  bent  over  his  plate  and  talked  in  a 
tone  cautiously  subdued  :  "All  those  swells 
— especially  that  generation  yonder — are 
pretty  nigh  aground.  They  have  lieen 
living  for  forty  or  fifty  years  at  something 
like  five  times  their  income  ;  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  this  sudden  rush  of  pros- 
perity in  England,  caused  by  railroads, 
mines,  quarries,  or  the  like,  tKese  fellows 
would  have  been  swept  clean  away.  He's 
watching  me  now.  I'll  go  on  by  and  by. 
Have  you  any  good  hunting  down  here, 
Colonel  Bramleigh  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  host, 
who  sat  half  hid  by  a  massive  centrepiece. 

"  You'll  have  to  ask  my  sons  what  it's 
like  ;  and,  I  take  it,  they'll  give  you  a 
mount  too." 

"With  pleasure,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  cried 
Augustus.  "If  we  have  no  frost,  we'll 
show  you  some  sport  on  Monday  next." 

"Delighted  —  I  like  hunting  of  all 
things." 

"  And  you,  my  lord,  is  it  a  favorite  si^ort 
of  yours  ?  "  asked  Temple. 

"  A  long  life  out  of  England — which  has 
unfortunately  been  my  case — makes  a  man 
sadly  out  of  gear  in  all  these  things  ;  but  I 
ride,  of  course,"  and  he  said  the  last  words 
as  though  he  meiint  to  imply,  "because  I 
do  everything." 

"I'lf  send  over  to  L'Estrange,"  said 
Augustus  ;  "  he's  sure  to  know  where  the 
meet  is  for  Monday." 

"W^hois  L'Estrange?"  asked  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  Our  curate  here,"  rejilied  Colonel 
Bramleigh,  smiling.  "  An  excellent  fellov/, 
and  a  very  agreeable  neighbor." 

"Our  only  one,  by  Jove!"  cried  Jack. 

"How  gallant  to  forget  Julia!"  said 
Nelly,  tartly. 

"And  the  fair  Julia — who  is  she?" 
asked  Lord  Culdulf. 

"  L'Estrange's  sister,"  replied  Augustus. 
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*'And  now,  my  lord,''  chimed  in  Jack, 
**you  know  the  whole  neighborhood,  if  we 
don't  throw  in  a  cross-gained  old  fellow,  a 
half-pay  lieutenant  of  tlie  Buffs. " 

"Small  but  select,"  said  Lord  Culduff, 
quietly,  "  May  I  venture  to  ask  you, 
Colonel  Bramleigh,  what  determined  you 
in  your  choice  of  a  residence  here  ?  " 

'"'  I  suppose  I  must  confess  it  was  mainly 
a  money  consideration.  The  bank  held 
some  rather  heavy  mortgages  over  this 
property,  which  they  were  somewhat 
disposed  to  consider  as  capable  of  great 
improvement,  and  as  I  was  growing  a  little 
wearied  of  city  life,  I  fancied  I'd  come  over 
here  and "  [ 

"Regenerate  Ireland,  eh  ?"  I 

"Or,  at  least,  live  very  economically,'' j 
added  he,  laughing,  [ 

"  I  maybe  permitted  to  doul)t  that  part  of 
the  experiment,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  as  his  [ 
eyes  ranged  over  the  table,  set  forth  in  all  the 
splendor  that  plate  and  glass  could  bestow. 

"  I  suspect  papa  means  a  relative  econ- - 
omy,"  said  Marion,  "something  very  dif- j 
ferent  from  our  late  life  in  England." 

"  Yes,  my  last  three  years  have  been  ] 
very  costly  ones,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  i 
sighing.  "I  lost  heavily  by  the  sale  of 
Earlshope,  and  my  unfortunate  election, 
too,  was  an  expensive  business.  It  will 
take  some  retrenchment  to  make  up  for  all 
this.  I  tell  the  boys  they'll  have  to  sell 
their  hunters,  or  be  satisfied,  like  the  par- 
son, to  hunt  one  day  a  week."  The  self- 
complacent,  mock  humility  of  this  speech 
was  all  too  apparent. 

"I  take  it,"  said  Culduff,  authorita- 
tively, "  that  every  gentleman  " — and  he 
laid  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  "gentle- 
man"— "must  at  some  period  or  the  other 
of  his  life  have  spent  more  money  than  he 
ought — more  than  was  subsequently  found 
to  be  convenient." 

"I  have  repeatedly  done  so,"  broke  in 
Cutbill,  "and  invariably  been  sorry  for  it 
afterwards,  inasmuch  as  each  time  one 
does.it  the  difficulty  increases." 

"  Harder  to  get  credit,  you  mean?"  cried 
Jack,  laughing. 

"  Just  so  ;  and  one's  friends  get  tired  of 
helping  one.  Just  as  they  told  me  there 
was  a  fellow  at  Blackwall  used  to  live  by 
di'owning  himself.  He  was  regularly  fished 
up  once  a  week,  and  stomacli-pumped  and 
'cordialed'  and  hot-blanketed,  and  brought 
round  by  the  Humane  Society's  people,  till 
at  last  they  came  to  discover  the  dodge, 
and  refused  to  restore  him  any  more  ;  and 
now  he's  reduced  to  earn  his  bread  as  a 
water-bailiff' — cruel  hard  on  a  fellow  of  such 
an  ingenious  turn  of  mind." 


While  the  younger  men  laughed  at  Gut. 
bill's  story,  Lord  Culduff'  gave  him  a 
reproving  glance  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  i)ali)ably  intended  to  recall  him  to  a 
more  sedate  and  restricted  conviviality. 

"Are  we  not  to  accompany  you  ?"  said 
Lord  Culduff'  to  Marion,  as  she  and  her 
sister  arose  to  retire.  "  Is  this  barbarism 
of  sitting  after  dinner  maintained  hero  ?  " 

"  Only  till  we  finish  this  decanter  of 
claret,  my  lord,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh, 
who  caug-ht  what  was  not  intended  for  his 
ears. 

"Ask  the  governor  to  give  you  a  cigar," 
whispered  Jack  to  Cutbill ;  "he  has  some 
rare  Cubans." 

"  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  regular  jolly," 
said  Cutbill,  as  he  drew  a  small  spider  table 
to  his  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  a 
glass  and  a  decanter  of  Madeira,  "and," 
added  he  in  a  whisper  to  Jack,  "let  us  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  it.  We  only  want 
one  thing  to  be  perfect.  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh." 

"  If  I  can  only  supply  it,  praj  command 
me,  Mr.  Cutbill." 

"  I  want  this  then,"  said  Cutbill,  pursing 
up  his  mouth  at  one  side,  while  he  opened 
the  other  as  if  to  emit  the  smoke  of  a 
cigar. 

"  Do  you  mean  smoking?"  asked  Colonel 
Bramleigh,  in  a  half-irri table  tone. 

"You  have  it." 

"Are  you  a  smoker,  my  lord  ? "  asked 
the  host,  turning  to  Lord  Culduff. 

"A  very  moderate  one.  A  cigarette  af- 
ter breakfast,  and  another  at  bed-time,  are 
about  my  excesses  in  that  direction." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  defraud  you 
of  the  full  measure  of  your  enjoyment,  Mr. 
Cutbill  ;  we  never  smoke  in  the  dining- 
room.  Indeed,  I  myself  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  tobacco,  and  though  I  con- 
sented to  build  a  smoknig-room,  it  is  as 
far  off  from  me  as  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
trive it." 

"And  what  about  his  choice  Cubans, 
eh?"  whispered  Cutbill  to  Jack. 

"All   hy})Ocrisy.     You'll   find  a  box  of 
j  them  in  your  dressing-room,"  said  Jack  in 
!  an  undertone,  "when  you  go  upstairs," 
I      Temple  now  led  his  distinguished  friend 
;  into  those  charming  pasturages  where  the 
I  ffocks   of    diplom.acy   love    to   dwell,    and 
where   none   other  save  themselves  could 
find  herbage.     Nor  was  it  amongst  great 
political  events,  of  peace  or  war,  alliances 
or  treaties,  they  wandered — for,  perhajis,  in 
these  the  outer  world,  taught  as  they  are 
by  news})ai)ers,  might  have  taken  some  in- 
terest and  some  share.     No;  their  talk  was 
all  of  personalities,  of  Russian  princes  and 
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grandees  of  Spain,  arehduclie.?ses  and 
"  marcliesas,"  vvliose  crafts  and  subtleties, 
and  pomps  and  vanities,  make  u])  a  world 
like  1)0  other  world,  and  i)lay  a  drama  of 
life — happily  it  may  be  for  humanity — like 
no  other  drama  that  other  men  and  women 
ever  figured  in.  Now  it  is  a  strange  fact 
— and  I  appeal  to  my  readers  if  their  ex- 
perience will  not  corroborate  mine — that 
when  two  men  thoroughly  versed  in  these 
themes  will  talk  together  upon  them,  ex- 
changing their  stories  and  mingling  their 
comments,  the  rest  of  the  company  will  be 
struck  Avith  a  i)erfect  silence,  unable  to 
join  in  the  subject  discussed,  and  half 
ashamed  to  introduce  any  ordinary  matter 
into  such  high  and  distinguished  society. 
And  thas  Lord  Culduff  and  Temple  went 
on  for  full  an  hour  or  more,^  pelting  each 
other  with  little  court  scandals  and  small 
state  intrigues,  till  Colonel  Bramleigh  fell 
asleep,  and  Cutbill,  having  finished  his 
Madeira,  would  probably  have  followed  his 
host's  examjjle,  when  a  servant  announced 
tea,  adding,  in  a  whisper,  that  Mr.  L'Es- 
trange  and  his  sister  were  in  the  drawing- 
room. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


OVER   THE   FIRE. 


In  a  large  room,  comfortably  furnished, 
but  in  which  there  was  a  certain  blending 
of  the  articles  of  the  drawing-room  with 
those  of  the  dining-room,  showing  unmis- 
takably the  bachelor  character  of  the 
owner,  sat  two  young  men  at  opposite 
sides  of  an  ample  fireplace.  One  sat,  or 
rather  reclined,  on  a  small  leather  sofa, 
his  bandaged  leg  resting  on  a  pillow,  and 
his  jiale  and  somewhat  shrunken  face 
evidencing  the  results  of  pain  and  confine- 
ment to  the  house.  His  close-cropt  head 
and  square-cut  beard,  and  a  certain  mingled 
drollery  and  fierceness  in  the  eyes,  ])ro- 
claimed  him  French,  and  so  M.  Anatolo 
Pracontal  was;  though  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  declare  as  much  from  his  Eng- 
lish, which  he  spoke  with  singular  purity 
and  the  very  faintest  peculiarity  of  accent. 

Opposite  him  sat  a  tall,  well-built  man  of 
about  thirty-four  or  five,  with  regular  and 
almost  handsome  features,  marred,  indeed, 
in  expression  by  the  extreme  closeness  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  somewhat  long  upper  li)), 
which  latter  defect  an  incipient  moustache 
was  already  concealing.  The  color  of  his 
hair  was,  however,  that  shade  of  auburn 
which  verges  on  red,  and  is  so  commonly 
accompanied    by  a  much  freckled    skin. 


This  same  hair  and  hands  and  feet,  almost 
enormous  in  size,  were  the  afflictions  which 
imparted  bitterness  to  a  lot  which  many 
regarded  as  very  enviable  in  life  ;  for-  Mr. 
Philip  Longworth  was  his  OAvn  master, 
free  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  the 
owner  of  a  very  sufficient  fortune.  He 
had  been  brought  up  at  Ascot,  and  im- 
bibed, with  a  very  fair  share  of  knowledge, 
a  large  stock  of  that  general  mistrust  and 
suspicion  which  is  the  fortune  of  those  en- 
trusted to  priestly  teaching,  and  which, 
though  he  had  traveled  largely  Miid  mixed 
freely  with  the  world,  still  continued  to 
cling  to  his  manner,  which  might  be  char- 
acterized by  the  one  word— furtive. 

Longworth  had  only  arrived  that  day 
for  dinner,  and  the  two  friends  were  now 
exchanging  their  experience  since  they  had 
parted  some  eight  months  before  at  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile. 

''  And  so,  Pracontal,  you  never  got  one 
of  my  letters  ?  " 

''Not  one — on  my  honor.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  that  I  learned  by  a  chance  meeting 
with  a  party  of  English  tourists  at  Cannes 
that  they  had  met  you  at  Ciiiro,  I'd  have 
begun  to  suspect  yuu  had  taken  a  i)lunge 
into  the  Nile,  or  into  Mohammed om,  for 
v/hich  latter  you  were  showing  some  dis- 
position, you  remember,  when  we  parted." 

"  True  enough  ;  and  if  one  was  sure 
never  to  turn  westward  again,  there  are 
manjr  things  in  favor  of  the  turban.  It 
is  the  most  sublime  conception  of  egotism 
possible  to  imagine." 

"  Egotism  is  a  mistake,  inon  cher,'^  said 
the  other  ;  "  a  man's  own  heart,  make  it 
as  comfortable  as  he  may,  is  too  small  an 
apartment  to  live  in.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
any  grand,  benevolent  spirit.  There's  no 
humbug  of  philanthropy  in  the  opinion." 

"  Of  that  I'm  fully  assured,"  said  Long- 
worth,  with  a  gravity  which  made  the  other 
laugh. 

''  No,"  continued  he,  still  laughing, 
"I  want  a  larger  field,  a  wider  hunting- 
ground  for  my  diversion  than  my  own 
nature." 

*'  A  disciple,  in  fact,  of  your  great  model, 
Louis  Napoleon.  You  incline  to  annex- 
ations. .By  the  way,  how  fares  it  with  your 
new  projects  ?  Have  you  seen  the  lawyer 
1  gave  you  the  letter  to  ?  " 

*'Yes.     I  stayed  eight  days   in  town  to 
confer  with  him.     I  heard  from  him  this 
[  very  day. " 

!      '"'  Well,  what  says  he  ?  " 
i      "  His  letter  is  a  very  savage  one.     He  is 
angry  with  me  for  having  come  here  at  all ; 
i  and    particularly   angry    because    I    have 
i  broken  my  leg  and  can't  come  away." 
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"What  does  he  think  of  your  case,  how- 
ever ?  " 

"  He  thinks  it  manageable.  He  says — 
as  of  course  I  knew  ho  would  say — that  it 
demands  most  cautious  treatment  and  great 
acuteness.  Tliere  are  blanks,  historical 
blanks,  to  be  tilled  up  ;  links  to  connect, 
and  such  like,  which  will  demand  some 
time  and  some  money.  I  have  told  him  I 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  one, 
but  for  the  other  I  am  occasionally  slightly 
pinched." 

"It  ])romises  well,  however  ?" 
"  Most  hopefully.      And  when   once  I 
have  proved  myself — not  always  so  easy  as 
it  seems — the  son  of  my  father,  I  am  to  go 
over  and  see  him  again  in  consultation." 

"Kelson  is  a  man  of  station  and  char- 
acter, and  if  he  undertakes  your  cause  it 
is  in  itself  a  strong  guarantee  of  its  good- 
ness. " 

"  Why,  these  men  take  all  that  is  offered 
them.  They  no  more  refuse  a  bad  suit 
than  a  doctor  rejects  a  hopeless  patient." 

"And  so  will  a  doctor,  if  he  happen  to 
be  an  honest  man,"  said  Longworth,  half- 
peevishly.      "Just  as  he  would  also  refuse 
to  treat  one  who  would  persist  in  following  | 
his  own  caprices  in  defiance  of  all  advice."  [ 
"Which   touches  me.     Is  not  it  so?"[ 
said  the  other,  laughing.      "  Well,  I  think 
I  ought  to  have   stayed  quietly  here,  and ' 
not  shown  myself  in  public.    All  the  more, 
since  it  has  cost  me  this,"  and  he  pointed 
to  his  leg  as  he  spoke.      "  But  I  can't  help 
confessing  it,   Philip,  the    sight  of   those 
fellow.5  in  their  gay  scarlet,  caracoling  over 
the  sward,  and  popping  over  the  walls  and 
hedges,  provoked  me.     It  was  exactly  like 
a  challenge  ;  so  I  felt  it,  at  least.     It  was  [ 
as   though  they   said,  '  What  !   you  come 
here  to  pit  your  claims   against  ours,  and  ' 
you  are  still  not  gentleman  enough  to  meet 
us  in  a  fair  field  and  fac3  the  same  ])erils 
that  we  do! '     And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
to  one  who  had  served  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  made  campaigns   witli  the  Chasseurs  \ 
d'Afrique.     I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  after 

the  second  day  I  mounted,  and "     A 

motion  of  his  hand  finished  the  sentence.     : 
"All  that  sort  of  reasoning  is  so  totally  I 
different  from- an  Englishman's   that   I  am 
unable  even  to  discuss  it.      I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  the  refined   sensil>ility  that 
resents   provocations    that   were  never  of- 
fered." : 
"  I  know  you  don't,  and  I  know  your 
countrymen  do  not  either.     You  are  such 
a  pnictical  people  that  your  very  ])olicemen  < 
never  interfere  with  a  criminal  till  he  has ' 
fully  committed  himself." 

"  In  plain  words,  we  do  not  content  our- 1 


selves  with  inferences.  But  tell  me,  did 
any  of  these  people  call  to  see  you,  or  ask 
after  you  ?  " 

\  "  Yes,  they  sent  the  day  after  my  disaster, 
and  they  also  told  the  doctor  to  say  how 
hai)py  they  should  be  if  they  could  be  of 
service  to  me.  And  a  young  naval  com- 
mander—  lys  card  is  yonder  —  came,  1 
think,  three  times,  and  would  have  come 
up  if  I  had  wished  to  receive  him  ;  but 
Kelson's  letter,  so  angry  a])out  my  great 
indiscretion,  as  he  called  it,  made  me  de- 
cline the  visit,  and  confine  my  acknowledg- 
ment to  thanks." 

"  I  wonder  what  my  old  gatekeeper 
thought  when  he  saw  them,  or  their  liveries, 
in  this  avenue  ?"  said  Longworth,  with  a 
peculiar  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

"  Why,  what  should  he  think — was  there 
any  feud  betAveen  the  families?" 

"How  could  there  be?  These  people 
have  not  been  many  months  in  Ireland. 
What  I  meant  was  with  reference  to  the 
feud  that  is  six  centuries  old — the  old  open 
ulcer,  that  makes  all  rule  in  this  country  a 
struggle,  and  all  resistance  to  it  a  patriotism. 
Don't  you  know,"  asked  he,  almost  sternlj'', 
"  that  I  am  a  Papist?" 

"  Yes,  you  told  me  so." 

"  And  don't  you  know  that  my  religion 
is  not  a  mere  barrier  to  my  advancement  in 
many  careers  of  life,  but  is  a  social  disqua- 
lification— that  it  is,  like  the  trace  of  black 
blood  in  a  Creole,  a  ban  excluding  him 
from  intercourse  with  his  better-born 
neighbors — that  I  belong  to  a  class  just 
as  much  shut  out  from  all  the  relations  of 
society  as  were  the  Jews  in  the  fifteenth 
century?" 

"  I  remember  that  you  told  me  so  once, 
but  I  own  I  never  fully  comprehended  it, 
nor  understood  how  the  question  of  a  man's 
faith  was  to  decide  his  standing  in  this 
world,  and  that,  being  the  equal  of  those 
about  you  in  birth  and  condition,  your 
religion  should  stamp  you  with  mferiority." 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  you  I  was  their 
equal,"  said  Longworth,  with  a  slow  and 
painful  distinctness.  "  We  are  iwvi  Itoviinvs 
here;  a  couple  of  generations  back  we  were 
peasants — as  poor  as  anything  you  could 
see  out  of  that  window.  By  hard  work 
and  some  good  luck — of  course  there  was 
luck  in  it — we  emerged,  and  got  enough 
together  to  live  upon,  and  I  was  ecnt  to  a 
costly  school,  and  then  to  college,  that  I 
miglit  start  in  life  the  equal  of  my  felloAvs. 
But  what  avails  it  all?  To  hold  a  station 
in  life,  to  mix  with  the  world,  to 
associate  witli  men  educated  and  brought 
up  like  myself,  I  must  quit  my  own  country 
and  live  abroad.     I  know,  I  see,   you  can 
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make  nothing  of  this.  It  is  out  and  out 
incomprehensible.  You  made  a  clean 
sweej)  of  these  thing  with  your  great  Revo- 
lution of  '93.     Ours  is  yet  to  come." 

'■^  Per  Diol  I'd  not  stand  it,"  cried  the 
other  ])assionately. 

'•  You  couldn't  help  it.  You  must  stand 
it;  at  least,  till  such  time  as  a  good  many 
others,  equally  aggrieved  as  yourself,  resolve 
to  risk  something  to  change  it;  and  this  is 
remote  enough,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
men — I  mean  educated  and  cultivated  men 
— are  more  averse  to,  than  any  open  con- 
fession of  feeling  a  social  disqualification. 
I  may  tell  it  to  you  here,  as  we  sit  over 
the  fire,  but  I'll  not  go  out  and  proclaim 
it,  I  promise  you.  These  are  confessions 
one  keeps  for  the  fireside." 

"  And  will  not  these  people  visit  you  ?" 

*•'  Kothing  less  likeljC" 

"  Nor  you  call  upon  them?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

**  And  will  you  continue  to  live  within 
fln  hour's  drive  of  each  other  without 
acquaintance  or  recogiiition?" 

"  Probably — at  least  we  may  salute  when 
we  meet." 

"  Then  I  say  the  guillotine  has  done 
more  for  civilization  than  the  school- 
master," cried  the  other.  "  And  all  this 
because  you  are  a  Papist?" 

"■  Just  so.  I  belong  to  a  faith  so  deeply 
associated  with  a  bygone  inferiority  that  I 
am  not  to  be  permitted  to  emerge  from  it — 
there's  the  secret  of  it  all." 

'*  I'd  rebel.   I'd  descend  into  the  streets!" 

*'  And  you'd  get  hanged  for  your  pains." 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  all  thg 
reply,  and  Longworth  went  on: — 

"  Some  one  once  said,  '  It  was  better 
economy  in  a  state  to  teach  people  not  to 
steal  than  to  build  gaols  for  the  thieves;' 
and  so  I  would  say  to  our  rulers,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  give  us  some  of  the  things  we 
ask  for  than  to  enact  all  the  expensive 
measures  that  are  taken  to  repress  us." 

'*  What  chance  have  I,  then,  of  justice 
in  such  a  country?"  cried  the  foreigner, 
passionately. 

"  Better  than  in  any  land  of  Europe. 
Indeed  I  will  go  further,  and  say  it  is  the 
one  land  in  Europe  where  corruption  is 
imposisible  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  If  you 
make  out  your  claim,  as  fully  as  you  detailed 
it  to  me,  if  evidence  will  sustain  your  alle- 
gations, your  flag  will  as  certainly  wave 
over  that  high  tower  yonder  as  that  decanter 
stands  there." 

"  Here's  to  la  honne  cliance,'"'  said  the 
other,  filling  a  bumper  and  drinking  it  oft'. 

"  You  will  need  to  be  very  prudent,  very 
circumspect:  two  things  which   I  suspect 


will  cost  you  some  trouble,"  said  Longwortlu 
"  The  very  name  you  will  have  to  go  by 
will  be  a  difficulty.  To  call  yourself  Bram- 
leigh  will  be  an  open  declaration  of  war;  to 
write  yourself  Pracontal  is  an  admission 
that  you  have  no  claim  to  the  other  ap])ella- 
tion." 

"  It  was  my  mother's  name.  She  was 
of  a  Provenyal  family,  and  tlie  Pracontals 
were  people  of  good  blood." 

*'  But  your  father  was  always  called 
Bramleigh  ?  " 

"  My  father,  man  clier,  had  fifty  aliases  ; 
he  was  Louis  Lagrange  under  the  Empire, 
Victor  Cassagnac  at  the  Restoration,  C3arlo 
Salvi  when  sentenced  to  the  galleys  at 
Naples,  Niccolo  Balclassare  when  he  shot 
the  Austrian  colonel  at  Cai)ua,and  I  believe, 
when  he  was  last  heard  of,  the  captain  of  a 
slaver.  He  was  called,  for  shortness'  sake, 
'Brutto,'for  he  was  not  personally  attrac- 
tive." 

"  Tlien  when  and  where  was  he  known  as 
Bramleigh  ?  " 

"Whenever  he  wrote  to  England.  When- 
ever he  asked  for  money,  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  pretty  often,  he  was  Montagu 
Bramleigh." 

"  To  whom  were  these  letters  address- 
ed ?" 

"  To  his  father,  Montagu  Bramleigh, 
Portland  Place,  London.  I  have  it  all  in 
my  note-book." 

"  And  these  appeals  were  responded  to  ?" 

"  Not  so  satisfactorily  as  one  might  wish. 
The  replies  were  flat  refusals  to  give  money, 
and  rather  unpleasant  menaces  as  to  police 
measures  if  the  insistance  were  continued." 

"  You  have  some  of  these  letters  ?  " 

'*The  lawyer  has,  I  think,  four  of  them. 
The  last  contained  a  bank  order  for  five 
hundred  francs,  payable  to  Giacomo  Lami, 
or  order." 

"Who  was  Lami  ?" 

"  Lami  was  the  name  of  my  grand- 
mother;  her  father  was  Giacomo.  He  was 
the  old  fresco-painter  Avho  came  over  from 
Rome  to  paint  the  walls  of  that  great  house 
yonder,  and  it  was  his  daughter  that  Bram- 
leigh married." 

"  Which  Bramleigh  was  tlie  father  of  the 
present  possessor  of  Castello  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  Montagu  Bramleigh  mar- 
ried my  grandmother  here  in  Ireland,  and 
when  the  troubles  broke  out,  either  to  save 
her  father  from  the  laws  or  to  get  rid  of 
him,  managed  to  smuggle  him  out  of  the 
country  over  to  Holland — the  last  supposi- 
tion, and  the  more  likely,  is  that  he  sent 
his  wife  off  with  her  father." 

"What  evidence  is  there  of  this  mar- 
riage ?  " 
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"  It  was  registered  in  som:^  parish  iiu- 
tliority  ;  at  least  so  old  Giacoaio's  journal 
records,  for  we  have  the  Journal,  and  with- 
out it  we  might  never  liave  known  of  our 
claim  ;  but  besides  that,  there  are  two  let- 
ters of  Montagu  Bramleigii's  to  my  grand- 
mother, written  when  he  had  occasion  to 
leave  her  about  ten  days  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  they  begin,  '  My  dearest  wife,' 
and  are  signed,  '  i'our  affectionate  hus- 
band, M.  Bramleigli. '  •  The  lawyer  has  all 
these." 

"  How  did  it  come  about  that  a  rich 
London  banker,  as  Bramleigh  was,  should 
ally  himself  with  the  daughter  of  a  working 
Italian  tradesman  ?  " 

"  Here's  the  story  as  conveyed  by  old 
Giacomo's  notes.  Bramleigh  came  over 
here  to  look  after  the  progress  of  the  works 
for  a  great  man,  a  bishop  and  a  lord  mar- 
quis, too,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  place  ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lami  and  his 
daughters  ;  there  were  two  ;  the  younger 
only  a  child,  however.  The  eldest,  Enri- 
chetta,  was  very  l^cautiful — so  beautiful  in- 
deed, that  Giacomo  v/as  eternally  introduc- 
ing her  head  into  all  his  frescoes  ;  she  was 
a  blonde  Italian,  and  made  a  most  lovely 
Madonna.  Old  Giacomo's  journal  men- 
tions no  less  than  eight  altar-pieces  where 
she  figures,  not  to  say  that  she  takes  her 
place  pretty  frequently  in  heathen  society 
also;  and,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  she  is 
the  centre  figure  of  a  fresco  in  this  very 
house  of  Oastello,  in  a  small  octagon  tower, 
the  whole  of  which  Lami  painted  with  his 
own  hand.  Bramleigh  fell  in  love  with 
this  girl  and  married  her." 

'•'But  she  was  a  Catholic  ?" 

"  No.  Lami  was  originally  a  Walden- 
sian,  and  held  some  sort  of  faith,  I  don't 
exactly  know  what,  that  claimed  affinity 
with  the  English  Church  ;  at  all  events, 
the  vicar  here,  a  certain  Robert  Mathews — 
his  name  is  in  the  precious  journal — mar- 
ried them,  and  man  and  wife  they  were. " 

"  When  and  how  did  all  these  facts  come 
to  your  knowledge  ?  " 

"As  to  the  wlien  and  the  how,  the  same 
answer  will  suffice.  I  was  serving  as  sous'- 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  Africa  when  news 
reached  me  that  the  Astradella,  the  sliip  in 
which  my  father  sailed,  was  lost  off  the  Cape 
Verde  islands,  with  all  on  lioard.  I  hasten- 
ed ofiE  to  N"aples,  where  a  Mr.  Bolton  lived, 
who  was  chief  owner  of  the  vessel,  to  hear 
what  tidings  had  reached  him  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  to  learn  something  of  my 
father's  affairs,  for  he  had  ))een,  if  I  might 
employ  so  fine  a  word  for  so  small  a  func- 
tion, his  banker  for  years.  Indeed,  but 
for    Bolton's  friendship   and  protection — 


how  earned,  I  never  knew — my  father  would 
have  come  to  grief  years  before,  for  he  was 
a  thorough  Italian,  and  always  up  to  the 
neck  in  conspiracies  ;  he  had  been  in  that 
Bonapartist  aifair  at  Kome  ;  was  a  Carbo- 
naro  and  a  Camorrist,  and  heaven  knows 
what  besides.  And  though  Bolton  was 
a  man  very  unlikely  to  sympathize  with 
these  opinions,  I  take  it,  my  respected 
parent  must  have  been  a  hon  diable  that 
men  who  knew  him  would  not  willingly  see 
wrecked  and  ruined.  Bolton  was  most 
kind  to  myself  personally.  He  received  me 
with  many  signs  of  friendship,  and  without 
troubling  me  with  any  more  details  of  law 
than  were  positively  unavoidable,  put  me 
in  possession  of  the  little  my  father  had 
left  behind  him,  wliich  consisted  of  a  few 
hundred  francs  of  savings  and  an  old  chest, 
with  some  old  clothes  and  a  mass  of  papers 
and  letters — dangerous  enough,  as  I  dis- 
covered, to  have  compromised  scores  of 
people— and  a  strange  old  manuscript  book, 
clasped  and  locked,  called  the  Diary  of 
Giacomo  Lami,  with  matter  in  it  forhalf 
a  dozen  romances  ;  for  Giacomo,  too,  had 
the  conspirator's  taste,  had  known  Danton 
intimately,  and  vv'as  deep  in  the  confidence  of 
all  the  Irish  republicans  who  were  affiliated 
with  the  French  revolutionary  party.  But 
besides  this  the  book  contained  a  quantity 
of  original  letters  ;  and  when  mention  w^as 
made  in  the  text  of  tliis  or  that  event,  the 
letter  which  related  to  it,  or  replied  to 
some  communication  about  it,  was  ap- 
pended in  the  original.  I  made  this  curi- 
ous volume  my  study  for  weeks,  till,  in 
fact,  I  came  to  know  far  more  about  old 
Giacomo  and  his  times  than  I  ever  knew 
about  my  father  and  his  epoch.  There  was 
not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  he  had 
not  lived,  nor,  I  believe,  one  in  which  he 
had  not  involved  himself  in  some  trouble. 
He  loved  his  art,  but  he  loved  political 
jolotting  and  conspiracy  even  more,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  resign  his  most  profitable  en- 
gagement for  a  scheme  that  promised  to 
overturn  a  government  or  unthrOne  a  sover- 
eign. My  first  thought  on  reading  his  cu- 
rious reminiscences  was  to  make  them  the 
basis  of  a  memoir  for  publication.  Of 
course  they  were  fearfully  indiscreet,  and 
involved  reputations  that  no  one  had  ever 
thought  of  assailing  ;  but  tliey  were  chiefly 
of  persons  dead  and  gone,  and  it  was  only 
their  memory  tluit  could  suffer.  I  si)oke 
to  Bolton  about  this.  He  approved  of  the 
notion,  principally  as  a  means  of  helping 
me  to  a  little  money,  which  I  stood  much 
in  need  of,  and  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  Paris,  the  well-known  publisher,  Lecoq, 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
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"As  I  was  dealing  with  a  man  of  honor 
and  high  character,  I  had  no  scruple  in 
leaving  the  volume  of  old  Giacomo's  me- 
moirs "in  Lecoq's  hands  ;  and  after  about  a 
week  I  returned  to  learn  what  he  thought 
of  it.  He  was  frank  enough  to  say  that  no 
such  diary  had  ever  come  before  liim — that 
it  cleared  up  a  vast  number  of  points  hith- 
erto doubtful  and  obscure,  and  showed  an 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  i)rivate  life  of 
the  period  absolutely  marvelous ;  '  but,' 
said  he,  'it  would  never  do  to  make  it 
l)ublic.  Most  of  these  men  arc  now  for- 
gotten, it  is  true,  but  their  descendants  re- 
main, and  live  in  honor  amongst  us.  What 
a  terrible  scandal  it  would  be  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  of  these  people  many 
were  illegitimate,  many  in  the  enjoyment 
of  large  fortunes  to  which  they  had  not 
a  shadow  of  a  title  ;  in  fact,'  said  he,  '  it 
would  be  to  hurl  a  live  shell  in  the  very 
midst  of  society,  leaving  the  havoc  and  de- 
struction it  might  cause  to  blind  chance. 
But,'  added  he,  '  it  strikes  me  there  is  a 
more  profitable  use.  the  volume  might  be 
put  to.  Have  you  read  the  narrative  of 
your  grandmother's  marriage  in  Ireland 
with  tivdt  rich  Englishman  ? '  I  owned  I 
had  read  it  carelessly,  and  without  bestow- 
ing much  interest  on  the  theme.  '  Go 
back  and  re-read  it,'  said  he,  'and  come 
and  talk  it  over  with  me  to-morrow  even- 
ing.' As  I  entered  his  room  the  next 
night  he  arose  ceremoniously  from  his 
chair,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  well-assumed 
obsequiousness,  'Si  je  ne  me  trompe  pas, 
j'ai  I'honneur  de  voir  Monsieur  Bramleigh, 
n'est-ce  pas  ? '  I  laughed,  and  replied, 
'  Je  ne  m'y  oppose  i:)as,  monsieur  : '  and  we 
at  once  launched  out  into  the  details  of 
the  story,  of  which  each  of  us  had  formed 
precisely  the  same  opinion. 

"  111  luck  would  have  it,  that  as  I  went 
back  to  my  lodgings  on  tliat  night  I  should 
meet  Bertani,  and  Varese,  and  Mauini,  and 
be  persuaded  to  go  and  sup  with  them. 
They  were  all  suspected  by  the  police,  from 
their  connection  with  Fieschi  ;  and  on  the 
morning  after  1  received  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  AYar  to  join  my  regiment  at 
Oran,  and  an  intimation  that,  my  character 
being  fully  known,  it  behoved  me  to  take 
care.  I  gave  no  grounds  for  more  strin- 
gent measures  towards  me.  I  understood 
the  'caution,'  and,  not  wishing  to  com- 
promise M.  Leeoq,  who  had  been  so  friendly 
in  all  his  relations  with  me,  I  left  France, 
without  even  an  opportunity  of  getting 
back  my  precious  volume,  which  I  never 
saw  again  till  I  revisited  Paris  eight  years 
after,  having  given  in  my  demission  from 
the  service.     Lecoq  obtained  for  me  that 


small  ap])()intment  I  held  under  M.  Les- 
sei)s  in  Egypt,  and  which  I  had  given  up 
a  few  weeks  before  I  met  you  on  the  Is'ile. 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Lecoq,  for  what 
reason  I  can't  tell,  was  not  so  fully 
jiersuaded  that  my  claim  was  as  direct 
as  he  had  at  first  thought  it ;  and  in- 
deed his  advice  to  me  was  rather  to  ad- 
dress myself  seriously  to  some  means  of 
livelihood,  or  to  try  and  make  some  com- 
promise with  the  Bfemleighs,  vv^ith  whom 
he  deemed  a  mere  jienuiless  pretender 
would  not  have  the  smallest  chance  of  suc- 
cess. I  hesitated  a  good  deal  over  his 
counsel.  There  was  much  in  it  that 
weighed  with  me,  perhaps  convinced  me  : 
but  I  Avas  always  more  or  less  of  a  gambler, 
and  more  than  once  have  I  risked  a  stake, 
which,  if  I  lost,  would  have  left  me  penni- 
less ;  and  at  last  I  resolved  to  say,  Va 
Basque,  here  goes  ;  all  or  nothing.  There's 
my  story,  mo)i  cher,  without  any  digres- 
sions, even  one  of  which,  if  I  had  permitted 
myself  to  be  led  into  it,  would  have  proved 
twice  as  long." 

"  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength 
of  its  weakest  link,  the  engineers  tell  us," 
said  Longworth,  "and  it  is  tlie  same  with 
evidence.  I'd  like  to  hear  what  Kelson  says 
of  the  case." 

"  That  I  can  scarcely  give  you.  His  last 
letter  to  me  is  full  of  questions  which  I  can- 
not ansv/er  ;  but  you"shall  read  it  for  your- 
self. Will  you  send  up-stairs  for  my  writ- 
ing-desk ?" 

"  Well  con  that  over  to-morrow  after 
breakfast,  when  our  heads  will  be  clearer 
and  brighter.  Have  you  old  Lami's  journal 
with  you  ?  " 

"  No.  All  my  papers  are  with  Kelson. 
The  only  thing  I  have  here  is  a  sketcii  in 
colored  chalk  of  my  grandmother,  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  as  a  Flora,  and,  fi"om  the 
date,  it  must  have  been  done  in  Ireland, 
when  Giacomo  was  working  at  the  fres- 
coes." 

"  That  my  father,"  said  Pracontal,  after 
a  pause,  "  counted  with  certainty  on  this 
succession,  all  his  own  pai)ers  show,  as 
well  as  the  care  he  bestowed  on  my  early 
education,  and  the  importance  he  attached 
to  my  knowing  and  speaking  English  per- 
fectly. But  my  father  cared  far  more  for 
a  conspiracy  than  a  fortune.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  only  seem  to  live  when 
they  are  confronted  by  a  great  danger,  and 
I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  great  plot  in 
Europe  these  last  five-and-thirty  years  with- 
out his  name  being  in  it.  He  was  twice 
handed  over  to  the  French  authorities  by 
the  English  Government,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Brandeighs  were 
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ihe  secret  instigators  of  the  cxtnidition. 
Tliere  was  no  easier  way  of  getting  rid  of 
his  claims."' 

"  These  are  disabilities  which  do  not 
attach  to  you." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven.  I  have  gone  no 
farther  with  these  nien  than  mere  acquaint- 
ance. I  know  tliem  all,  and  they  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  that  I  deem  it  the 
greatest  disaster  of  my  life  that  my  father 
was  one  of  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  small  part  of  the  energy  he  be- 
stowed on  schemes  of  peril  and  ruin  would 
have  sufficed  to  have  vindicated  his  claim 
to  wealth  and  fortune." 

"You  told  me,  I  think,  that  Kelson 
liinted  at  the  possibility  of  some  com- 
promise— something  which,  sparing  tliem 
the  penalty  of  publicity,  would  still  secure 
to  you  an  ample  fortune." 

"Yes.  What  he  said  was,  'Juries  are, 
with  all  their  honesty  of  intention,  capri- 
cious things  to  trust  to  ; '  and  that,  not  be-* 
ing  rich  enough  to  suffer  repeated  defeats, 
an  adverse  verdict  might  be  fatal  to  me.  I 
didn't  like  the  reasoning  altogether,  but  I 
was  so  completely  in  liis  hands  that  I  for- 
bore to  make  any  objection,  and  so  the 
matter  remained." 

"I  suspect  he  was  right,"  said  Long- 
worth,  thoughtfully.  "At  the  same  time, 
tlie  case  must  be  strong  enough  to  promise 
victory,  to  sustain  the  jiroposal  of  a  com- 
promise." 

"  And  if  I  can  show  the  game  in  my 
hand,  why  should  I  not  claim  the  stakes?" 

"Because  the  other  party  may  delay  the 
settlement.  They  may  challenge  the 
cards,  accuse  you  of  'a  rook,'  put  out  the 
lights — anything,  in  short,  that  shall  break 
up  tho  game." 

"  I  see,"  said  Pracontal,  gravely  ;  "  the 
lawyer's  notion  may  be  better  than  I 
thought  it." 

A  long  silence  ensued  between  them, 
then  Longworth,  looking  at  liis  watch,  ex- 
claimed, "Who'd  believe  ifc  ?  It  wants 
only  a  few  minutes  to  two  o'clock.  Good- 
nis-lit." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   DROPPINGS   OF   A   GREAT     DIPLOMATIST. 

When  a  man's  manner  and  address  are 
very  successful  with  the  world — when  he 
possesses  that  power  of  captivation  which 
extends  to  people  of  totally  different  tastes 
and  habits,  and  is  equally  at  home,  equally 
at  his  ease,  with  young  and  old,  with  men 
of  grave  pursuits  and  men  of  pleasure — it 
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is  somewhat  hard  to  believe  that  there 
must  not  be  some  strong  sterling  quality 
in  his  nature  ;  for  we  know  that  the  base 
metals  never  bear  gilding,  and  that  it  is 
only  a  waste  of  gold  to  cover  them  with  it. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  very  pleasant  to 
think  that  if  people  should  not  be  alto- 
gether as  admirable  as  they  were  agreeable, 
yet  that  the  qualities  which  made  the  com- 
panionship so  delightful  should  be  indica- 
tions of  deeper  and  more  solid  gifts  be- 
neath. Yet  I  am  afraid  the  theory  will 
not  hold.  I  suspect  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  in  this  world 
who  go  through  life  trading  on  credit,  and 
who  renew  their  bills  with  humanity  so 
gracefully  and  so  cleverly,  they  are  never 
found  out  to  be  bankrupts  till  they  die. 

A  very  accomplished  specimen  of  this 
order  was  Lord  Culduff.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  a))ilities,  commonplace  in 
every  Avay,  and  who  had  yet  contrived  to 
impress  the  world  with  the  notion  of  his 
capacity.  He  did  a  little  of  almost  every- 
thing. He  sang  a  little,  played  a  little  on 
two  or  thi'ce  instruments,  talked  a  little  of 
several  languages,  and  had  smatterings  of 
all  games  and  field-sports,  so  that,  to  every 
seeming,  nothing  came  amiss  to  him. 
Nature  had  been  gracious  to  him  person- 
ally, and  ho  had  a  voice  very  soft  and  low 
and  insinuating. 

He  was  n.ot  an  impostor,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  believed  in  himself.  He 
actually  had  negotiated  his  false  coinage  so 
long  that  he  got  to  regard  it  as  bullion, 
and  imagined  himself  to  be  one  of  the  first 
men  of  his  age. 

The  bad  bank-note,  which  has  been  cir- 
culating freely  from  hand  to  hand,  no 
sooner  comes  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  shai'p- 
eyed  functionary  of  the  bank  than  it  is  de- 
nounced and  branded ;  and  so  Culduff 
would  speedily  have  been  treated  by  any- 
one of  those  keen  men  who,  as  Ministers, 
grow  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Iranian 
nature  as  thorough  as  of  the  actual  events 
of  the  time. 

The  world  at  large,  however,  had  not 
this  estimate  of  him.  They  read  of  him  as 
a  special  envoy  here,  an  extraordinary  min- 
ister there,  now  negotiating  a  secret  treaty, 
now  investing  a  Pasha  of  Eg3'pt  with  the 
Bath  ;  and  they  deemed  him  not  only  a 
trusty  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  a  skilled 
negotiator,  a  deep  and  accomplished  diplo 
matist. 

He  was  a  little  short-sighted,  and  ifc 
enabled  him  to  pass  objectionable  people 
without  causing  offense.  He  was  slightly 
deaf,  and  it  gave  him  an  air  of  deference 
in  conversation  which  many  were  charmed 
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with  ;  for,  whenever  he  failed  to  catch  what 
was  said,  his  smile  was  ])ci-fectly  captivat- 
ing. It  was  assent,  but  dashed  with  a  sort 
of  sly  llatterv,  as  thoiigli  it  was  to  the 
speaker's  ingenuity  he  yielded,  as  much  as 
to  the  f  jrce  of  the  conviction. 

He  was  a  great  favorite  with  women. 
Old  liidies  regarded  him  as  a  model  of  good 
ton  ;  younger  ones  discovered  other  quali- 
ties 4n  him  that  amused  them  as  much. 
His  life  had  been  anything  but  blameless, 
but  he  had  contrived  to  make  the  world 
believe  he  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  that  every  mischance  that  be- 
fell him  came  of  that  unrnispecting  nature 
and  easy  disposition  of  which  even  all  his 
experience  of  life  could  not  rob  him. 

Cutbill  read  him  thoroughly  :  but  though 
Lord  Culduff  saw  this,  it  did  not  prevent 
him  trying  all  his  little  pretty  devices  of 
pleasing  on  the  man  of  culverts  and  cut- 
tings. In  fact,  he  seemed  to  feci  that, 
though  he  could  not  bring  down  the  bird, 
it  was  better  not  to  spoil  his  gun  by  a 
change  of  cartridge,  and  so  he  fired  away 
his  usual  little  pleasantries,  well  aware  that 
none  of  them  were  successful. 

He  had  now  been  three  days  with  the 
Bramleighs,  and  certainly  had  won  the 
suffrages,  though  in  different  degrees,  of 
them  all.  He  had  put  himself  so  frankly 
and  unreservedly  in  Colonel  Bramleigh's 
hands  about  the  coal-mine,  candidly  con- 
fessing the  whole  thing  was  new  to  him, 
he  was  a  child  in  money  matters,  that 
the  banker  was  positively  delighted  with 
him. 

With  Augustus  he  had  talked  politics 
confidentially — not  questions  of  policy  nor 
statecraft,  not  matters  of  legislation  or  gov- 
ernment, but  the  more  subtle  and  in- 
genious points  as  to  what  party  a  young 
man  entering  life  ought  to  join,  what  set 
he  should  attach  himself  to,  and  what  line 
he  should  take  to  ensure  future  distinction 
and  otfice.  He  was  well  uj)  in  the  gossip 
of  the  House,  and  knew  who  was  disgusted 
with  sucii  a  one,  and  why  so-and-so 
"  wouldn't  stand  it  "   any  longer. 

To  Temple  Bramleigh  he  was  charming. 
Of  the  ''line,"  as  they  love  to  call  it,  he 
knew  positively  everything.  Xor  was  it  mere- 
ly how  this  or  that  legation  was  conducted, 
how  this  man  got  on  with  his  chief,  or  why 
that  other  had  asked  to  be  transferred;  but 
he  knew  all  the  mysterious  goings-on  of 
that  wonderful  old  repository  they  call  "the 
Office."  "  That's  what  you  must  look  to, 
Bramleigh,"  he  would  say,  clapjjing  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "'The  men  who  make 
pleni])os  and  envoys  are  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
nor  do  they  dine  at  Osborne  ;  tbey  are  fel- 


lows in  seedy  black,  with  brown  umbrellas, 
who  cross  the  Green  Park  every  morning 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  come  back  over 
the  self -same  track  by  six  of  an  evening. 
Staid  old  dogs,  with  crape  on  their  hats, 
and  hard  lines  round  their  mouths,  fond  of 
fresh  caviare  from  Russia,  and  much  given 
to  cursing  the  messengers." 

He  was,  in  a  word,  the  incarnation  of  a 
very  well-bred  selfislmess,  that  liad  learned 
how  much  it  redounds  to  a  man's  personal 
comfort  that  he  is  ^popular,  and  that  even 
a  weak  swimmer  who  goes  Avith  the  tide 
makes  a  better  figure  than  the  strongest  and 
bravest  who  attempts  to  stem  the  current. 
He  Avas,  in  his  Avay.  a  keen  observer ;  and 
a  certain  haughty  tovie,  a  kind  of  self-asser- 
tion in  Marion's  manner,  so  distinguished 
her  from  her  sister,  that  he  set  Cutbill  to 
ascertain  if  it  had  any  other  foundation 
than  mere  temperament ;  and  the  wily 
agent  was  not  long  in  learning  that  a  legacy 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  her  own  ab- 
solute right  from  her  mother's  side  ac- 
counted for  these  pretensions. 

"I  tell  you.  Cutty,  it's  only  an  old  di- 
plomatist, like  myself,  would  have  detected 
the  share  that  bank  debentures  had  in  that 
girl's  demeanor.  Confess,  sir,  it  was  a 
clever  hit." 

"It  was  certainly  neat,  my  lord." 

"It  was  more.  Cutty;  it  was  deep  — 
downright  deep.  I  saw  where  the  idiosyn- 
crasy stopped,  and  where  the  dividends 
came  in." 

Cutbill  smiled  an  approving  smile,  and 
his  lordship  turned  to  the  glass  OA^er  the 
chimney-piece  and  looked  admiringly  at 
hmiself. 

"Was  it  twenty  thousand  you  said?" 
asked  he,  indolently. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  twenty.  Her  father  will 
probably  give  her  as  much  more.  Harding 
told  me  yesterday  that  all  the  younger  chil- 
dren are  to  have  share  and  share  alike — no 
distinction  made  between  sons  and  daugh- 
ters." 

"  So  that  she'll  have  what  a  Frenchman 
Avould  call  ^  un  million  de  dot.'"^ 

"Just  about  Avhat  Ave  want,  my  lord,  to 
start  our  enterprise." 

"  Ah,  yes.  I  suppose  that  would  do  ; 
but  we  shall  do  this  by  a  company.  Cutty. 
Have  you  said  anything  to  Bramleigh  yet 
on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  Nothing  further  than  Avhat  I  told  you 
yesterday.  I  gave  him  the  papers  Avith  the 
surveys  and  the  specifications,  and  he  said 
he'd  look  over  them  this  morning,  and  that 
I  might  drop  in  upon  him  to-night  in  the 
lil)rary  aften  ten.  It  is  the  time  he  likes 
be'st  for  a  little  quiet  chat." 
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"  He  seems  a  very  cautious,  I'd  almost 
say,  a  timid  man." 

"  The  city  men  are  all  like  that,  my  lord. 
They're  always  cold  enough  in  entering  on 
a  project,  though  they'll  go  rashly  on  after 
they've  put  their  money  in  it." 

''  What's  the  eldest  son  ?  " 

*'A  fool — just  a  fool.  He  urged  his 
father  to  contest  a  county,  to  lay  a  claim 
for  a  peerage.  They  lost  the  election  and 
lost  their  money  ;  but  Augustus  Bramleigh 
persists  in  thinking  that  the  party  are  still 
their  debtors." 

"  Very  hard  to  make  ministers  believe 
that,"  said  Culdutf,  with  a  grin.  "A  vote 
in  the  House  is  like  a  bird  in  the  hand. 
The  second  fellow,  Temple,  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture." 

"  Ain't  he  ?     Not  that  he  thinks  so." 

"No  ;  they  never  do,"  said  Culduff,  ca- 
ressing his  whiskers,  and  looking  pleasantly 
at  himself  in  tiie  glass.  "They  see  one  or 
two  men  of  mark  in  their  career,  and  they 
fancy — heaven  knows  why — that  they  must 
be  like  them  ;  that  identity  of  pursuit  im- 
plies equality  of  intellect ;  and  so  these 
creatures  spread  out  their  little  sails,  and 
imagine  they  are  going  to  make  a  grand 
voyage. " 

"  But  Miss  Bramleigh  told  me  yesterday 
you  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  brother 
Temple." 

"  1  believe  I  said  so,"  said  he,  with  a  soft 
smile.  "  One  says  these  sort  of  things 
every  day,  irresponsibly,  Cutty,  irresponsi- 
bly, just  as  one  gives  his  autograph,  but 
Avould  think  twice  before  signing  his  name 
on  a  stamped  paper." 

Mr.  C'utbill  laughed  at  this  sally,  and 
seemed,  by  the  motion  of  his  lips,  as 
though  he  were  repeating  it  to  himself  for 
future  retail  ;  but  in  what  spirit,  it  would 
not  be  safe  perhaps  to  inquire. 

Though  Lord  Culduff  did  not  present 
himself  at  the  family  breakfast-table,  and 
but  rarely  appeared  at  luncheon,  pretext- 
ing that  his  mornings  were  always  given 
up  to  business  and  letter-writing,  he  usually 
came  down  in  the  afternoon  in  some  toilet 
admirably  suited  to  the  occasion,  whatever 
it  might  be,  of  riding,  driving,  or  walking. 
In  fact,  a  mere  glance  at  his  lordship's 
costume  would  have  unmistakably  shown 
whether  a  canter,  the  croqurt  lawn,  or  a 
brisk  walk  through  the  shrubberies,  were 
in  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Do  you  remember.  Cutty,"  said  he, 
suddenly,  "what  was  my  engagement  for 
this  morning  ?  I  promised  somebody  to 
go  somewhere  and  do  something  ;  and  I'll 
be  shot  if  I  can  recollect." 

"I  am  totally  unable  to  assist  your  lord- 


ship," said  the  other,  with  a  smile.  "The 
young  men,  1  know,  are  out  shooting,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Bramleigli  is  ])rofiting  by  the 
snow  to  have  a  day's  sledging.  She  pro- 
posed to  me  to  join  her,  but  I  didn't  see 
it." 

"Ah!  I  have  it  now, .Cutty.  I  was  to 
walk  over  to  Portshandon,  to  return  the 
curate's  call.  Miss  Bramleigh  was  to  come 
with  me." 

"  It  was  scarcely  gallant,  my  lord,  to 
forget  so  charming  a  j^roject,"  said  the 
other,  slyly. 

"  Gallantry  went  out.  Cutty,  with  slashed 
doublets.  The  height  and  the  boast  of  our 
modern  civilization  is  to  make  women  our 
perfect  equals,  and  to  play  the  game  of  life 
with  them  on  an  al)solutely  equal  footing. " 

"Is  that  quite  fair?" 

"I  protest  I  think  it  is;  except  in  a 
few  rare  instance,  where  the  men  unite  to 
the  hardier  qualities  of  the  masculine  in- 
telligence, the  nicer,  finer,  more  suscejrtible 
instincts  of  the  other  sex — the  organiza- 
tion that  more  than  any  other  touches  on 
excellence — except,  I  say,  in  these  cases, 
the  women  have  the  best  of  it.  Now, 
what  chance,  I  ask  you,  would  you  have, 
pitted  against  such  a  girl  as  the  elder 
Bramleigh  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid,  a  very  poor  one  !"  said  Cut= 
bill,  with  a  look  of  deep  humility. 

"Just  so.  Cutty,  a  very  poor  one.  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor,  I  have  learned 
more  diplomacy  beside  the  drawing-room 
fire  than  I  ever  acquired  in  the  pages  of 
the  blue-books.  You  see  it's  a  quite  dif- 
ferent school  of  fence  they  practice  ;  the 
thrusts  are  different  and  the  guards  are 
different.  A  day  for  furs  essentially,  a 
day  for  furs,"  broke  he  in,  as  he  drew  on 
a  coat  lined  with  sable,  and  profusely 
braided  and  ornamented.  "  What  was  I 
saying — where  were  we  ?  " 

"You  were  talking  of  women,  my  lord." 

"The  faintest  tint  of  scarlet  in  the 
under  vest — it  was  a  device  of  the  Regent's 
in  his  really  great  day — is  always  effective 
in  cold,  bright,  frosty  weather.  The  tint 
is  carried  on  to  the  cheek,  and  adds  bril- 
liancy to  the  eye.  In  duller  weather  a 
coral  pin  in  the  cravat  will  suffice  ;  but,  as 
David  Wilkie  used  to  say,  'Nature  must 
have  her  bit  of  red.'" 

"  I  wish  you  would  finish  what  3'ou  were 
saying  about  women,  my  lord.  Your  re- 
marks were  full  of  originality." 

"  Finish  !  finish.  Cutty  !  It  would  take 
as  many  volumes  as  the  'Abridgment  of 
the  Statutes '  to  contain  one-half  of  what 
I  could  say  about  them  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
would  be  Sanscrit  to  you."     His  lordship 
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now  placed  liis  hat  on  his  head,  sliglitly  on 
one  side.  It  was  the  "tigerisni"  of  a 
pjist  period,  and  wliich  he  could  no  more 
abandon  than  he  could  give  u})  the  jaunty 
swagger  of  his  walk,  or  the  l)land  smile 
which  he  ke])t  ready  for  recognition. 

"I  have  not,  I  rejoice  to  say,  arrived  at 
that  time  of  life  when  I  can  affect  to  jiraisc 
bygones  ;  but  I  own.  Cutty,  they  did  every- 
thing much  better  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
than  now.  They  dined  better,  they  dressed 
better,  they  drove  better,  they  turned  out 
better  in  the  field  and  in  the  park,  and 
they  talked  better." 

*'  How  do  you  account  for  this,  my 
lord  ?  " 

"  Simply  in  this  way,  Cutty.  We  have 
lowered  our  standard  in  taste  just  as  we 
have  lov/ercd  our  standard  for  the  army. 
We  take  fellows  five  feet  seven  into  grena- 
dier companies  nov/ ;  that  is,  we  admit 
into  society  men  of  mere  vv^ealth — the 
banker,  the  brewer,  the  railway  director, 
and  the  rest  of  tliem  ;  and  vvith  these 
people  we  admit  their  ways,  their  tastes, 
their  very  expressions.  I  knov/  it  is  said 
that  we  gain  in  breadth  ;  yet,  as  I  told 
Lord  Cocklethorpe  (the  mot  had  its  suc- 
cess), what  we  gain  in  breadth,  said  I,  we 
lose  in  height.  Neat,  Cutty,  wasn't  it  ? 
As  neat  as  a  mot  well  can  be  in  our  clumsy 
language." 

And  v/ith  this,  and  a  familiar  "  Bye- 
bye,"  ho  strolled  away,  leaving  C'utbill  to 
practice  before  the  glass  such  an  imitation 
of  him  as  might  serve,  at  some  future  time, 
to  convulse  with  laughter  a  select  and  ad- 
miring audience. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A     WINTER     day's     WALK. 

Lord  Culduff  and  Marion  set  out  for 
their  walk.  It  was  a  sharp,  frosty  morn- 
ing, with  a  blue  sky  aljove  and  crisp  snow 
beneath.  We  have  a.lready  seen  that  his 
lordship  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
charms  of  costume.  Marion  was  no  less 
so  ;  her  dark  silk  dress,  looped  over  a 
scarlet  petticoat,  and  a  tasteful  hat  of  black 
astracan,  well  suited  the  character  of  looks 
where  the  striking  and  brilliant  were  as 
conspicuous  as  dark  eyes,  long  lashes,  and 
a  bright  complexion  could  make  them. 

''I'll  take  you  by  the  shrubberies,  my 
lord,  which  is  somewhat  longer,  but 
pleasanter  walking,  and,  if  you  like  it, 
we'll  come  back  by  the  hill  path,  which  is 
much  shoi'ter." 

"  The  longer  the  road  the  more  of  j'our 


company.  Miss  Bramleigh-  Therein  lies 
my  chief  interest,"  said  he,  bowing. 

They  talked  away  pleasantly  as  they 
went  along,  of  the  country  and  the 
scenery,  of  which  new  glimpses  continu- 
ally })resented  themselves,  and  of  the 
country  people  and  their  wa}s,  so  new  to 
each  of  them.  They  agreed'  wonderfully 
on  almost  everything,  but  especially  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Irish — so  simple,  so 
confiding,  so  trustful,  so  grateful  for 
benefits,  and  so  eager  to  be  well  governed  ! 
They  knew  it  all,  the  whole  complex  web 
of  Irish  difficulty  and  English  misrule  was 
clear  and  i)lain  before  them  ;  and  then,  as 
they  talked,  tliey  gained  a  height  from 
which  the  l)lue  broad  sea  was  visible,  and 
thence  descried  a  solitary  sail  afar  off,  that 
set  them  speculating  on  what  the  island 
might  become  when  comnierce  and  trade 
should  visit  her,  and  rich  cargoes  should 
cumber  her  quays,  and  crowd  her  harbors. 
Marion  was  strong  in  her  knowledge  of  in- 
dustrial resources  ;  but  as  an  accomplished 
aide-de-camp  always  rides  a  little  behind 
his  chief,  so  did  slie  restrain  her  acquaint- 
ance with  these  topics,  and  keep  them 
slightly  to  the  rear  of  all  his  lordship  ad- 
vanced. And  then  he  grew  confidential, 
and  talked  of  coal,  Avhich  ultimately  led 
him  to  himself,  the  theme  of  all  he  liked 
the  best.  And  how  differently  did  he  talk 
now  !  What  vigor  and  animation,  what 
spirit  did  he  not  throw  into  his  sketch  !  It 
was  the  story  of  a  great  man,  unjustly, 
hardly  dealt  with,  persecuted  by  an  un- 
generous rivalry,  the  victim  of  envy.  For 
half,  ay,  for  tlie  tithe  of  what  he  had  done, 
others  had  got  their  advancement  in  the 
peerage — their  blue  ribbons  and  the  rest  of 
it ;  but  Canning  had  been  jealous  of  him, 
and  the  Duke  was  jealous  of  him,  and 
Palmerston  neverliked  him.  ''  Of  course," 
he  said,  "these  are  things  a  man  buries  in 
his  own  breast.  Of  all  the  sorrows  one 
encounters  in  life,  the  slights  are  those  he 
last  confesses  ;  how  I  came  to  sjieak  of 
them  now  I  can't  imagine — can  you  ? '' 
and  he  turned  fully  towards  her,  and  saw 
that  she  blushed  and  cast  down  her  eyes  at 
the  question. 

"But,  my  lord."  said  she,  evading  the 
reply,  "you  give  me  the  idea  of  one  who 
would  not  readily  succumb  to  an  injustice. 
Am  I  right  in  my  reading  of  you  ?" 

"I  trust  and  hope  you  are,"  said  he, 
haughtily  ;  "  and  it  is  my  pride  to  think  I 
have  inspired  that  impression  on  so  brief 
an  acquaintance." 

"It  is  my  own  temper,  too,"  she  added. 
"  You  may  convince  ;  you  cannot  coerce 
me." 
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*'I  wisli  I  might  try  the  former,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  of  much  meaning. 

"■  We  agree  in  so  many  things,  my  lord," 
said  she,  laughingly,  "that  there  is  little 
occasion  for  your  persuasive  power.  There, 
do  you  see  that  smoke- wreath  yonder  ? 
that's  from  the  cottage  Avhcrc  we're 
going." 

"I  wish  I  knew  v/here  we  were  going," 
said  he,  with  a  sigh  of  wonderful  tender- 
ness, 

"To  Roscncath,  my  lord.  I  told  you 
the  L'Estranges  lived  there." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  not  that  I  meant," 
added  he  feelingly. 

"And  a  pretty  spot  it  i;,"  continued 
she,  purposely  misunderstanding  liini ; 
"so  sheltered  and  secluded.  By  the  way, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  curate's  sister  ? 
She  is  very  beautiful,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"■  Am  I  to  say  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  are." 

"  I  mean,  may  I  speak  as  though  we  knew 
each  other  very  well,  and  could  talk  in 
confidence  together  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  mean." 
•     "  And  wish  ?"  added  he. 

"  Well,  and  wish,  if  you  will  sui")i)ly  the 
word." 

"If  I  am  to  be  frank,  then,  I  don't 
admire  her." 

"  Not  think  her  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  some  beauty — a  good  deal 
of  beauty,  if  you  like  ;  but  somehow  it  is 
not  allied  with  that  brightness  that  seems 
to  accentuate  beaty.  She  is  tame  and 
cold." 

"I  think  men  generally  accuse  her  of 
coquetry." 

"  And  there  is  coquetry,  too  ;  but  of  that 
character  the  French  call  minauderie,  the 
weapon  of  a  very  small  enchantress,  I  assure 
you. " 

"  You  are,  then,  for  the  captivations  tliat 
give  no  quarter  ?  "  said  she,  smiling. 

"  It  is  a  glory  to  be  so  vanquished,"  said 
he,  heroically. 

"  My  sister  declared  the  other  night,  after 
Julia  had  sung  that  barcarole,  that  you  were 
fatally  smitten." 

"  And  did  you  concur  in  the  judgment?  " 
asked  he,  tenderly. 

"  At  first,  perhaps  I  did,  but  when  I  came 
to  know  you  a  little  better " 

"  After  our  talk  on  the  terrace  ?  " 

"  And  even  before  that.  When 
was  singing  for  you — clearly  for 
there  was  no  disguise  in  the  matter — and 
I  whispered  you,  '  What  courage  you  have  ! ' 
you  said,  'I  have  been  so  often  under  fire' 
— from  that  instant  I  knew  you." 

"  Knew  me — how  far  ? '' 


Julia 
you 


"  Enough  to  know  that  it  was  not  to 
such  captivations  you  would  yield — that 
you  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Oh,  have  I  not  ! " 

"  Perhaps  not  always  unscathed,"  said 
she,  with  a  sly  glance. 

"I  will  scarcely  go  that  far,"  replied 
he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  on  the  best 
l)ossible  terms  with  himself.  "  They  say 
he  is  the  best  rider  who  has  had  the  most 
falls.  At  least,  it  may  be  said  that  lie  who 
has  met  no  disasters  has  encountered  few 
perils." 

"  Now,  my  lord,  you  can  see  the  cottage 
completely.  Is  it  not  very  pretty  and  very 
picturesque,  and  is  there  not  something 
very  interesting — toucliing  almost,  in  the 
thouglit  of  beauty  and  captivation  dwell- 
ing in  this  untraveled  wilderness  ?" 

He  almost  gave  a  little  shudder,  as  his 
eye  followed  the  line  of  the  rugged  moun- 
tain, till  it  blended  with  the  bleak  and 
shingly  shore  on  which  the  waves  were  now 
washing  in  measured  plash — the  one  sound 
in  the  universal  silence  around. 

"  Nothing  but  being  desperately  in  love 
could  make  this  solitude  endurable,"  said 
he  at  last. 

"  Why  not  try  that  resource,  my  lord  ? 
I  could  almost  promise  you  that  the  young 
lady  who  lives  yonder  is  quite  ready  to  be 
adored  and  worshiped,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  boon  on  the 
frosty  days,  when  the  ground  is  too  hard 
for  hunting,  to  have  this  little  bit  of 
romance  awaiting  you." 

"  Coquetry  and  French  cookery  pall  upon 
a  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life  abroad,  and 
he  actually  longs  for  a  little  plain  diet,  in 
manners  as  well  as  meals. " 

*'  And  then  you  have  seen  all  the  pretty 
acts  of  our  very  pretty  neighbor  so  much 
better  done  ?  " 

"  Done  by  real  artists,"  added  he. 

"  Just  so.  Amateurship  is  always  a  poor 
thing.  This  is  the  way,  my  lord.  If  you 
will  follow  me,  I  will  be  your  guide  here  ; 
the  path  hero  is  very  slii^pery,  and  you  must 
take  care  how  vou  go." 

"  When  I  fall  it  shall  be  at  your  feet," 
said  he,  Av»th  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

As  they  gained  the  bottom  of  the  little 
ravine  down  which  the  footpath  lay,  they 
found  Julia,  hoe  in  hand,  at  work  in  the 
garden  before  the  door.  Her  dark  woollen 
dress  and  her  straw  hat  were  only  relieved 
in  color  by  a  blue  ribbon  round  her  throat, 
but  she  was  slightly  flushed  by  exercise, 
and  a  little  flurried,  perhaps,  by  the  sur- 
prise of  seeing  them,  and  her  beauty,  this 
time,  certainly  lacked  nothing  of  that  bril- 
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liancj  which  Lord  Culduff  had  pronounced 
it  deficient  in. 

*^  My  brother  will  be  so  sorry  to  have  missed 
you,  my  lord,"  said  she,  leading  the  way 
into  the  little  drawing-room,  where,  amidst 
many  signs  of  narrow  fortune,  there  were 
tv.o  or  three  of  those  indications  which 
vouch  for  cultivated  tastes  and  pleasures. 

"  I  had  told  Lord  Culduff  so  much 
about  your  cottage,  Julia,"  said  Marion, 
^•that  he  insisted  on  coming  to  see  it, 
without  even  ajiiu'ising  you  of  his  inten- 
tion." 

"  It  is  just  as  well,"  said  she,  artlessly. 
"  A  little  more  or  less  sun  gives  the  only 
change  in  its  appearance.  Lord  Culduif 
sees  it  now  as  it  looks  nearly  every  day." 

*'And  ver}"  charming  that  is,"  said  he, 
walking  to  the  window  and  looking  out ; 
and  then  he  asked  the  name  of  a  head- 
land, and  how  a  small  rocky  island  was 
called,  and  on  which  side  lay  the  village  of 
Portshando]!,  and  at  what  distance  was  the 
church,  the  replies  to  which  seemed  to 
afford  him  unmixed  satisfaction,  for,  as  he 
resumed  his  scat,  he  muttered  several  times 
to  himself,  "  Yery  delightful,  indeed  ;  very 
pleasing  in  every  way." 

**  Lord  Culduff  Avas  asking  me,  as  he 
came  along,"  said  Marion,  "whether  I 
thought  the  solitude — I  think  he  called  it 
the  savagery  of  this  spot — was  likely  to  be 
better  borne  by  one  native  to  such  wildness, 
or  by  one  so  graced  and  gifted  as  yourself, 
and  I  protest  he  puzzled  me." 

"  I  used  to  think  it  very  lonely  when  I 
came  here  first,  but  I  believe  I  should  be 
sorry  to  leave  it  now,"  said  Julia,  calmly. 

"There,  my  lord,"  said  Marion,  "you 
are  to  pick  your  answer  out  of  that." 

"  As  to  tliose  resources,  which  you  are 
so  flattering  as  to  call  my  gifts  and  graces," 
said  Julia,  laughing,  "such  of  them  at 
least  as  lighten  the  solitude  were  all 
learned  here.  I  never  took  to  gardening 
before  ;  I  never  fed  jDoultry." 

"  Oh,  Julia  !  have  mercy  on  our  illu- 
sions." 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  they  are,  be- 
fore I  can  spare  them.  The  curate's  sister 
has  no  claim  to  be  thought  an  enchanted 
princess." 

"It  is  all  enchantment!"  said  Lord 
Culduff',  who  had  only  very  imperfectly 
caught  what  she  said. 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  my  lord,"  said  Ma- 
rion, haughtily,  "  I  ought  to  rescue  you  be- 
fore the  spell  is  complete,  as  I  came  here 
in  quality  of  guide."  And  she  rose  as  she 
spoke.  "  The  piano  has  not  been  opened 
to-day,  Julia.  I  take  it  you  seldom  sing 
of  a  mornins:  ?  " 


"  Yery  seldom,  indeed." 
"So  I 


told  Lord  Culduff  ;  but  I  prom- 
ised him  his  recompense  in  the  evening. 
You  are  coming  to  us  to-morrow,  ain't 
you  ?  " 

"I  fear  not.  I  think  George  made  our 
excuses.  We  are  to  have  Mr.  Longworth 
and  a  French  friend  of  his  here  with  us." 

"  You  see,  my  lord,  what  a  gay  neighbor- 
hood we  have  ;  here  is  a  rival  dinner-party," 
said  Marion. 

"  There's  no  question  of  a  dinner  :  they 
come  to  tea,  I  assure  you,"  said  Julia, 
laughing. 

"  No,  my  lord  ;  it's  useless,  qiiite  hope- 
less. I  assure  you  she'll  not  sing  for  you 
of  a  morning."  This  speech  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Culduff,  as  he  was  turning  over 
some  music-books  on  the  piano. 

"  Have  I  your  permission  to  look  at 
these  ? "  said  he  to  Julia,  as  he  opened  a 
book  of  drawings  in  water-colors. 

"  Of  course,  my  lord.  They  are  mere 
sketches  taken  in  the  neighborhood  here, 
and,  as  you  will  see,  very  hurriedly  done." 

"And  have  you  such  coast  scenery  as 
this  ?"  asked  he,  in  some  astonishment," 
while  he  held  up  a  rock}^  headland  of  seve- 
ral hundred  feet,  out  of  the  caves  at  whose 
base  a  tumultuous  sea  was  tumbling. 

"  I  could  show  you  finer  and  bolder  bits 
than  even  that." 

"Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?"  said  Marion, 
in  a  low  tone,  only  audible  to  himself. 
"  The  fair  Julia  is  offering  to  be  your 
guide.  I'm  afraid  it  is  growing  late.  One 
does  forget  time  at  this  cottage.  It  was 
only  the  last  day  I  came  here  I  got  scolded 
for  being  late  at  dinner." 

And  noAV  ensued  one  of  those  little  bust- 
ling scenes  of  shawling  and  embracing  with 
which  young  ladies  separate.  They  talked 
together,  and  laughed,  and  kissed,  and 
answered  half-uttered  sentences,  and  even 
seemed  after  parting  to  have  something- 
more  to  say  ;  they  were  by  turns  sad,  and 
playful,  and  saucy — all  of  these  moods  be- 
ing duly  accompanied  by  graceful  action, 
and  a  chance  display  of  a  hand  or  foot,  as 
it  might  be,  and  then  they  parted. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Marion,  as  they 
ascended  the  steep  path  that  led  home- 
wards, "  wliat  do  you  say  now  ?  Is  Julia 
as  cold  and  impassive  as  you  pronounced 
her,  or  are  you  ungrateful  enough  to  ignore 
fascinations  all  dis]:)layed  and  develoi^ed 
for  your  own  especial  captivation  ?  " 

"  It  was  very  pretty  coquetry,  all  of  it," 
said  he,  smiling.  "  Her  eyelashes  are  even 
longer  than  I  tlioiight  them." 

"  I  saw  that  you  remarked  them,  and  she 
was  gracious  enough  to  remain  looking  at 
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the  drawing  sufficiently  long  to  allow  you 
full  time  for  the  enjoyment." 

The  steep  and  rugged  paths  were  quite 
as  much  as  Lord  Culduft"  could  manage 
without  talking,  and  he  toiled  along 
After  her  ni  silence,  till  they  gained  the 
beach. 

"  At  last  a  bit  of  even  ground,"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You'll  think  nothing  of  the  hill,  my 
lord,  when  you've  come  it  three  or  four 
times,"  said  she,  with  a  malicious  twinkle 
of  the  eye. 

"  Which  is  precisely  Avhat  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing." 

"  What !  not  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
so  auspiciously  opened  ?" 

"■  Not  at  this  price,"  said  he,  looking  at 
his  splashed  boots. 

"  And  that  excursion,  that  ramble,  or 
whatever  be  the  name  for  it,  you  were  to 
take  together  ?  " 

''  It  is  a  bliss,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  deny 
myself. " 

"You  are  wrong,  my  lord  ;  very  wrong. 
My  brothers  at  least  assure  me  that  Julia  is 
charming  en  tete-a-tcte.  Indeed,  Augustus 
says  one  does  not  know  her  at  all  till  you 
have  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  such  confi- 
dential intimacy.  He  says  'she  comes  out' 
— whatever  that  may  be — wonderfully." 

"  Oh,  she  comes  out,  does  she  ?"  said  he, 
caressing  his  whiskers. 

"  That  was  his  phrase  for  it.  I  take  it  to 
mean  that  she  ventures  to  talk  with  a  free- 
dom more  common  on  the  Continent  than 
in  these  islands.  Is  that  coming  out,  my 
lord?" 

"  Well,  I  half  suspect  it  is,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing faintly. 

*'  And  I  suppose  men  like  that  ?" 

"I'm  afraid,  my  dear  Miss  Bramleigh," 
said  he,  with  a  mock  air  of  deploring — 
"  Im  afraid  that  in  these  degenerate  days 
men  are  very  prone  to  like  whatever  gives 
them  least  trouble  in  everything,  and  if  a 
woman  will  condescend  to  talk  to  us  on 
our  own  topics,  and  treat  them  pretty  much 
in  our  own  way,  we  like  it,  simply  because 
it  diminishes  the  distance  between  us,  and 
saves  us  that  uphill  clamber  we  are  obliged 
to  take  when  you  insist  upon  our  scrambling 
up  to  the  high  level  you  live  in." 

"  It  is  somewhat  of  an  ignoble  confession 
you  have  made  there,"  said  she,  haughtily. 

"  I  know  it — I  feel  it — I  deplore  it,"  said 
he,  affectedly. 

'•  If  men  will,  out  of  mere  indolence — no 
matter,"  said  she,  biting  her  li}).  "  I'll  not 
say  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"  Pray  do.  1  beseech  you  finish  what 
you  have  so  well  begun." 


"  Were  I  to  do  so,  my  lord,"  said  she, 
gravely,  "it  might  finish  more  than  that. 
It  might  at  least  go  some  way  towards  fin- 
ishing our  acquaintanceship.  I'm  sorely 
afraid  you'd  not  have  forgiven  me  had  you 
heard  me  out." 

"  I'd  never  have  forgiven  myself,  if  I  were 
the  cause  of  it." 

For  some  time  they  walked  along  in  si- 
lence, and  now  the  great  house  came  into 
view — its  windows  all  glowing  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  blaze  of  a  setting  sun,  while  a 
fair  ^  breeze  lazily  moved  the  heavy  folds  of 
the  enormous  flag  that  floated  over  the  high 
tower. 

"I  call  that  a  very  princely  jDlace,"  said 
he,  stopping  to  admire  it. 

"  What  a  caprice  to  have  built  it  in  such 
a  spot !"  said  she.  The  country  people  were 
not  far  wrong  when  they  called  it  Bishop's 
Folly." 

"They  gave  it  that  name,  did  they  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  humble  folks  reconcile  themselves 
to  lowly  fortune  ;  they  ridicule  their  bet- 
ters." And  now  she  gave  a  little  low  laugh 
to  herself  as  if  some  unuttered  notion  had 
just  amused  her. 

"  What  made  you  smile  ?  "  asked  be. 

"  A  very  absurd  fancy  struck  me." 

"  Let  me  hear  it.  Why  not  let  me  share 
in  its  oddity  ?  " 

"It  might  not  amuse  you  as  much  as  it 
amused  me." 

"I  am  the  only  one  who  can  decide  that 
point." 

"  Then  I  am  not  so  certain  it  might  not 
annoy  you. " 

"  1  can  assure  you  on  that  head,"'  said  he, 
gallantly. 

"  Weil,  then,  you  shall  hear  it.  The 
crprice  of  a  great  divine  has,  so  to  say, 
registered  itself  yonder,  and  will  live  so 
long  as  stone  and  mortar  endure,  as  Bishop's 
Folly  ;  and  1  was  just  thinking  how  strange 
it  would  be  if  another  caprice  just  as  unac- 
countable were  to  give  a  name  to  a  less 
pretentious  edifice,  and  a  certain  charming 
cottage  be  knowii  to  posterity  as  the  Vis- 
count's Folly.  You're  not  angry  with  me, 
are  you  ?  " 

"  I'd  be  very  angry  indeed  with  you,  with 
myself  and  with  the  whole  world,  if  I 
thought  such  a  casualty  a  possibility." 

"  I  assure  you,  when  I  said  it  1  didn't 
believe  it,  my  lord,"  said  she,  looking  at 
him  with  much  graciousness  ;  "and,  indeed, 
I  would  never  have  uttered  the  imperti- 
nence if  you  had  not  forced  me.  There, 
there  goes  the  first  bell ;  we  shall  have  short 
time  to  dress."  And,  with  a  very  mean- 
ing smile   and   a  familiar  gesture  of  her 
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hand,  she  tripped  up  the  steps  and  disap- 
j)eared. 

"I  think  I'm  all  right  in  tliat  qnartor,'' 
was  his  lordship's  reflection  as  he  mounted 
the  stairs  to  his  room. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AN   EVEXIXG   BELOW   AND   ABOVE  STAIRS. 

It  was  not  very  willingly  that  Mr.  Cut- 
b'iW  left  the  drawing-room,  where  he  had 
been  performing  a  violoncello  accompani- 
ment to  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  exe- 
cution of  something  very  Mendelssohnian 
and  profoundly  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated 
in  harmonics.  After  the  peerage  he  loved 
counterpoint ;  and  it  was  really  hard  to 
tear  himself  away  from  passages  of  almost 
piercing  shrillness,  or  those  still  more  sug- 
gestive moanings  of  a  double  bass,  to  talk 
stock  and  share-list  with  Colonel  Bram- 
leigli  in  the  library.  Resisting  all  the  as- 
surances that '''  papa  wouldn't  mind  it ;  that 
any  other  time  would  do  quite  as  well," 
and  such  like,  he  went  up  to  his  room  for 
his  books  and  papers,  and  then  repaired  to 
his  rendezvous. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  take  you  away  from  the 
drawing-room,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Bram- 
leigh,  as  he  entered,  "but  I  am  half  ex- 
pecting a  summons  to  town,  and  could  not 
exactly  be  sure  of  an  opportunity  to  talk 
over  this  matter  on  which  Lord  Culduff  is 
very  urgent  to  have  my  opinion. " 

"  It  is  not  easy,  I  confess,  to  tear  one's  self 
away  from  such  society.  Your  daughters 
are  charming  musicians,  Colonel.  Miss 
Bramleigh's  style  is  as  brilliant  as  Meyer's  ; 
and  Miss  Eleanor  has  a  delicacy  of  touch  I 
never  heard  surpassed." 

"  This  is  very  flattering,  coming  from  so 
consummate  a  judge  as  yourself." 

"  All  the  teaching  in  the  world  will  not 
impart  that  sensitive  organization  which 
sends  some  tones  into  the  heart  like  the 
drip,  drip  of  water  on  a  heated  brow.  Oil, 
dear  !  music  is  too  much  for  me  ;  it  totally 
subverts  all  my  sentiments.  I'm  not  fit  for 
business  after  it,  Colonel  Bramleigh,  that's 
the  fact." 

"  Take  a  glass  of  that  '  Bra  Mouton.' 
You  will  find  it  good.  It  has  been  eight-and- 
thirty  years  in  my  cellar,  and  I  never  think 
of  bringing  it  out  except  for  a  connoisseur 
in  wine." 

"  Nectar,  positively  nectar,"  said  he, 
smacking  his  lips.  "You  are  quite  right 
not  to  give  this  to  the  public.  They 
would    drink   it  like   a  mere   full-bodied 


Bordeaux.  That  velvety  softness  —  that 
subdued  strengtli,  faintly  recalling  Bur- 
gundy, and  that  delicious  l^ouquet,  would 
all  be  clean  thrown  away  on  most  people. 
I  declare,  I  believe,  a  refined  i)alateis  jiistas 
rare  as  a  correct  ear  ;  don't  you  think  so?" 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  the  wine.  Don't 
spare  it.  The  cellar  is  not  far  off.  Now 
then,  let  us  see.  These  papers  contain  Mr. 
Stebbing's  report.  I  have  only  glanced 
my  eye  over  it,  but  it  seems  like  every  other 
report.  They  have,  I  think,  a  stereotyped 
formula  for  these  things.  They  all  set  out 
with  their  bit  of  geological  learning ;  but 
you  know,  Mr.  Cutbill,  far  better  than  I 
can  tell  you,  you  know  sandstone  doesn't 
always  mean  coal  ?  " 

"  If.it  doesn't,  it  ought  to,"  said  Cutbill, 
with  a  laugh,  for  the  wine  had  made  him 
jolly,  and  familiar  besides. 

"There  are  many  things  in  this  world 
which  ouglit  to  be,  but  which,  unhappily, 
are  not,"  said  Bramleigh,  in  a  tone  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  half-reproachful.  "And 
as  I  have  already  observed  to  you,  mere 
geological  formation  is  not  sufficient.  We 
want  the  mineral,  sir  ;  we  want  the  fact." 

"  There  you  have  it ;  there  it  is  for  you," 
said  Cutbill,  pointing  to  a  somewhat  bulky 
parcel  in  brown  paper  in  the  center  of  the 
table. 

"  This  is  not  real  coal,  Mr.  Cutbill," 
said  Bramleigh,  as  he  tore  open  the  cover- 
ing, and  exposed  a  black  misshapen  lump. 
"  You  would  not  call  this  real  coal  ?  " 

"  I'd  not  call  it  Swansea  nor  Cardiff, 
Colonel,  any  more  than  I'd  say  the  claret 
we  had  after  dinner  to  day  was  '  Mouton  ; ' 
but  still  I'd  call  each  of  them  very  good  in 
their  way." 

"I  return  you  my  thanks,  sir,  in  the 
name  of  my  wine-merchant.  But  to  come 
to  the  coal  question — what  could  you  do 
wrth  this  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  do  with  it  ?  Scores  of 
things — if  I  had  only  enough  of  it.  Burn 
it  in  grates — cook  with  it — smelt  metals 
with  it — burn  lime  with  it — drive  engines, 
not  locomotives,  but  stationaries,  with  it. 
I  tell  you  what.  Colonel  Bramleigh,"  said 
he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  assert- 
ing what  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  gain- 
said, "it's  coal  quite  enough  to  start  a 
company  on  ;  coal  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  as  the  lawyers  would  say." 

"  You  appear  to  have  rather  loose  notions 
of  joint-stock  enterprises,  Mr.  Cutbill," 
said  Bramleigh,  haughtily. 

"  I  must  say.  Colonel,  they  do  not  in- 
variably inspire  me  with  sentiments  of 
absolute  veneration." 

"  I  hope,  however,  you  feel,  sir,  that  in 
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uny  cnterpi"ise — in  an}'  iiudertakiug — where 
my  ntime  is  to  stand  forth,  either  us  pro- 
moter or  abettor,  that  the  world  is  to  see 
in  sucli  guarantee  the  assurance  of  solvency 
and  stability." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  made  me  think 
of  you  ;  ])recisely  what  led  me  to  say  to 
Culduff,  '  Bramlcigh  is  the  man  to  carry 
the  scheme  out.'  " 

Now  the  familiarity  that  spoke  of  Culduff 
thus  unceremoniously  in  great  part  recon- 
ciled Bramlcigh  to  hear  his  own  name 
treated  in  like  fashion,  all  the  more  that  it 
was  in  a  quotation  ;  but  still  ho  winced 
under  the  cool  impertinence  of  the  man, 
and  grieved  to  thinlc  how  far  his  own  price- 
less wine  had  contributed  towards  it.  The 
Colonel  therefore  merely  bowed  his  acknow- 
ledgment and  was  silent. 

"I'll  be  frank  witli  you,"' said  Cutbill, 
emptying  tliC  last  of  the  decanter  into  his 
glass  as  he  spoke.  "  I'll  be  frank  with  you. 
We've  got  coal ;  whether  it  be  much  or 
little,  there  it  is.  As  to  quality,  as  I  said 
before,  it  isn't  Cardiff.  It  won't  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  any  more  than  the  noble 
lord  that  owns  it ;  but  coal  it  is,  and  it  will 
burn  as  coal — and  yield  gas  as  coal — and 
make  coke  as  coal,  and  who  wants  more  ? 
As  to   working  ifc  himself,  Culduff  might 

i'ust  as  soon  pretend  he'd  pay  the  National 
)ebt.  He  is  over  head  and  ears  already  ; 
he  has  been  in  bondage  with  the  children 
of  Israel  this  many  a  day,  and  if  he  wasn't 
a  peer  he  could  not  show ;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  To  set  the  concern 
a-going  we  must  either  have  a  loan  or  a 
company.     I'm  for  a  company." 

"You  are  for  a  company?"  reiterated 
Bramlcigh,  slowly,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  calmly 
but  steadily  on  him. 

"  Yes,  I  m  for  a  company.  With  a  com- 
pany, Bramlcigh,"  said  he,  as  he  tossed  off 
the  last  glass  of  w^ine, "there's  always  more 
of  P.  E." 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  P.  E.  —  Preliminary  expenses  ! 
There's  a  commission  to  inquire  into  this, 
and  a  deputation  to  investigate  that.  No 
men  on  earth  dine  like  deputations.  I 
never  knew  what  dining  was  till  I  was 
named  on  a  deputation.  It  was  on  sewer- 
age. And  didn't  the  champagne  flow  ! 
There  was  a  viaduct  to  be  constructed  to 
lead  into  the  Thames,  and  I  never  think  of 
that  viaduct  without  the  taste  of  turtle  in 
my  mouth,  and  a  genial  feeling  of  milk- 
punch  all  over  me.  The  assurance  offices 
say  that  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing 
known  as  a  gout  premium  in  the  City  till 
the  joint-stock  companies  came  in  ;  now 
they  have  them  every  day." 
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^'  Revenons  a  nos  moutons,  as  the  French 
say,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Bramlcigh,  gravely. 

"If  it's  a  pun  you  mean,  and  that  we're 
to  have  another  bottle  of  the  same,  I  second 
the  motion." 

Bramlcigh  gave  a  sickly  smile  as  he  rang 
the  bell,  but  neither  the  jest  nor  the  jester 
much  pleased  him. 

"  Bring  another  bottle  of  '  Mouton,' 
Drayton,  and  fresh  glasses,"  said  he,  as  the 
butler  a[)peared. 

"  1*11  keep  mine,  it  is  warm  and  mellow," 
said  Cutbill.  "The  only  fault  with  that 
last  bottlO  was  the  slight  chill  on  it." 

"You  have  been  frank  with  me, 
Cutbill,"  said  Bramleigli,  as  soon  as 
servant  withdrew,  "  and  I  will  be  no 
so  Avith  you.  I  have  retired  from 
world  of  business — I  have  quitted  the  active 
sphere  where  I  have  passed  some  thirty  odd 
years,  and  have  surrendered  ambition, 
either  of  money-making,  or  place,  or  rank, 
and  come  over  here  with  one  single  desire, 
one  single  wish — I  want  to  see  what's  to  be 
done  for  Ireland." 

Cutbill  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips,  but 
scarcely  in  time  to  hide  the  smile  of  incre- 
dulous drollery  which  curled  them,  and 
which  the  other's  quick  glance  detected.    • 

"  There  is  nothing  to  sneer  at,  sir,  in 
what  I  said,  and  I  will  repeat  my  words. 
I  want  to  sec  what's  to  be  done  for  Ireland." 

"It's  very  laudable  in  you,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,"  said  Cutbill,  gravely. 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  peril  incurred 
by  addressing  to  men  like  yourself,  Mr. 
Cutbill,  any  opinions — any  sentiments — 
which    savor    of    disinterestedness,     or  — 


"  Poetry,"  suggested  Cutbill. 

"No,  sir;  patriotism  was  the  word  I 
sought  for.  And  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  that  a  man  should  be  an  Irishman 
to  care  for  Irch^nd.  I  think,  sir,  there  is 
nothing  in  tha.t  sentiment  at  least  which 
will  move  your  ridicule." 

"  Quite  the  reverse.  I  have  drunk 
'  Prosperity  to  Ireland  '  at  public  dinners 
for  twenty  years  ;  and  in  very  good  liqvior, 
too,  occasionally." 

"I  am  hiippy  to  address  a  gentleman  so 
graciously  disposed  to  listen  to  me,"  said 
Bramlcigh,  whose  face  was  now  crimson 
with  anger.  "  There  is  only  one  thing 
more  to  be  wished  for — that  he  would  join 
some  amount  of  trustfulness  to  his  polite- 
ness ;  wath  that  he  would  be  perfect." 

"  Here  goes,  then,  for  perfection,"  cried 
Cut1)ill,  gaily.  "  I'm  ready  from  this  time 
to  believe  anything  you  tell  me." 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  draw  largely  on  the 
fund  you  so  generously  place  at  my  dis- 
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posal.     I  ^^•\^A  simply  ask  you  to  believe  me 
a  man  of  honor." 

"  Only  that  ?     Xo  more  than  tliat?  " 
"Xo  more,  I  pledge  you  my  word." 
"  My  dear  Bramlcigh,  your  return  for 
the  income-tax  is  enough  to  prove  that. 
Nothing  short  of  high  integrity  ever  pos- 
sessed as  good  a  fortune  as  yours." 

^'  You  are  speaking  of  my  fortune,  Mr. 
Cuti)ill,  not  of  my  character." 

'"Ain't  they  the  same  ?  Ain't  they  one 
and  the  same  ?  Show  me  your  dividends, 
and  I  will  show  you  your  disposition — 
that's  as  true  as  tlic  Bible." 

"  I  will  not  follow  you  into  this  nice  in- 
quiry. I  will  simply  return  to  where  I 
started  from,  and  repeat,  I  want  to  do 
something  for  Ireland." 

"Do  it,  in  God's  name;  and  I  hope 
you'll  like  it  when  it's  done.  I  have  known 
some  half-dozen  men  in  my  time  who  had 
the  same  sort  of  ambition.  One  of  them 
tried  a  cotton-mill  on  the  Liffey,  and  they 
burned  him  down.  Another  went  in  for 
patent  fuel,  and  they  shot  his  steward.  A 
third  tried  Galway  marlde,  and  then  shot 
himself.  But  after  all  there's  more  honor 
where  there's  more  danger  What,  may  I 
•ask,  is  your  little  game  for  Ireland  ?" 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  that  a  better  time 
for  business,  Mr.  Cutbill,  might  be  an  hour 
after  breakfast.  Shall  we  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow morning  ?" 

"lam  completely  at  your  orders.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  felt  clearer  in  my 
life  than  I  do  this  minute.  I'm  ready  to 
go  into  coal  with  you  :  from  the  time  of 
sinking  the  shaft  to  riddling  the  slack,  my 
little  calculations  are  all  made.  I  could 
address  a  board  of  managing  directors  here 
as  I  sit ;  and  say,  what  for  dividend,  what 
for  repairs,  what  for  a  reserved  fund,  and 
what  for  the  small  robberies." 

The  unparalleled  coolness  oJ;  the  man 
had  now  pushed  Bramleigh's  patience  to 
its  last  limit ;  biit  a  latent  fear  of  what 
such  a  fellow  miglit  be  in  his  enmity  re- 
strained liim  and  compelled  him  to  be  cau- 
tious. 

"What  sum  do  you  think  the  project 
will  require,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?" 

"  I  think  about  eighty  thousand  ;  but 
I'd  say  one  hundred  and  fifty — it's  always 
more  res])ectable.  Small  investments  are 
seldom  liked  ;  and  then  the  margin — the 
margin  is  broader." 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  the  margin  is  much 
broader." 

"  Fifty-pound  shares,  with  a  call  of  five 
every  three  months,  will  start  U3.  The 
chief  thing  is  to  begin  Avith  a  large  hand." 
Here  he  made  a  wide  sweep  of  his  arm. 


"  For  coal  like  that  yonder,"  said  Bram- 
leigh,  pointing  to  the  s])ecimen,  "you'd 
not  ^t  ten  shillings  the  ton." 

"Fifteen — fifteen.  I'd  make  it  the  test 
of  a  man's  patriotism  to  use  it.  I'd  get  the 
viceroy  to  burn  it,  and  the  Chief  Seci'etary, 
and  the  Archl)ishop,  and  Father  Cullen. 
I'd  heat  St.  Patrick's  with  it,  and  the  na- 
tional schools.  There  could  be  no  disguise 
about  it ;  like  the  native  whisk}',  it  would 
be  known  by  the  smell  of  the  smoke." 

"You  have  drawn  up  some  sort  of  pros- 
pectus ? '' 

"Some  sort  of  jn-ospcctus  !  I  think  I 
have.  There's  a  document  there  on  the 
table  might  go  l)efore  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  minute  ;  and  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it  is,  Bramlcigh  " — here  he  crossed 
his  arms  on  tlie  table,  and  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  tone  of  great  confidence — "  it  is  a 
good  thing — a  right  good  filing.  There's 
coal  there,  of  one  kind  or  other,  for  five- 
and-twcnty  years,  perhaps  more.  The 
real,  I  may  say,  tlie  only  difficulty  of  the 
whole  sclieme  will  be  to  keep  old  Culduff 
from  running  ofE  with  all  the  profits.  As 
soon  as  the  money  comes  rolling  in,  he'll 
set  off  shelling  it  out  ;  he's  just  as  wasteful 
as  he  was  thirty  years  ago." 

"  That  vf ill  be  impossible  when  a  com- 
pany is  once  regularly  formed." 

"I  know  that,  I  know  that;  but  men 
of  his  stamp  say,  '  We  know  nothing  about 
trade.  We  haven't  been  bred  up  to  office- 
stools  and  big  ledgers  ;  and  when  we  want 
money,  we  get  it  how  we  can.'" 

"AVe  can't  prevent  him  selling  out  or 
mortgaging  his  shares.  You  mean,  in 
short,  that  he  should  not  be  on  the  direc- 
tion ?  "  added  he. 

"That's  it ;  that's  exactly  it,"  said  Cut- 
bill,  joyously. 

"  Will  he  like  that  ?  Will  he  submit  to 
it?" 

"  He'll  like  whatever  promises  to  put 
him  most  speedily  into  funds  ;  he'll  sub- 
mit to  whatever  threatens  to  stop  the  sup- 
plies. Don't  you  know  these  men  better 
than  I  do,  who  pass  lives  of  absenteeism 
from  their  country ;  how  little  they  care 
how  or  whence  money  comes,  provided 
they  get  it  ?  They  neither  know,  nor  want 
to  know,  about  good  or  bad  seasons,  whether 
harvests  are  fine,  or  trade  profitable  ;  their 
one  question  is,  '  Can  you  answer  my  draft 
af  thirty-one  days  ?'  " 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  there  is  too  much,  far  too 
much,  of  what  you  say  in  the  world,"  said 
Bramlcigh,  sighing. 

"  These  are  not  the  men  who  want  to  do 
something  for  Ireland,"  said  the  other, 
quizzically. 
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"Sir,  it  may  save  us  both  time  and 
temper  if  I  tell  you  I  have  never  been 
*  chaffed.'" 

"  That    sounds   to    me  like  a  man  say- 
ing,   I    have  never  been  out  in  tlie  rain  ; 
but  as  it  is  so,  there's  no  more  to  be  said.'" 
"Nothing,   sir.     Positively   nothing   on 
that  head." 

"  Nor  indeed  on  any  other.  Men  in  my 
line  of  life  couldn't  get  on  without  it. 
Chaff  lubricates  business  just  the  way 
grease  oils  machinery.  There  would  be 
too  much  friction  in  life  without  chaff, 
Bramleigh." 

"1  look  upon  it  as  directly  the  opposite. 
I  regard  it  as  I  would  a  pebble  getting 
amongst  the  wheels,  and  causing  jar  and 
disturbance,  sir." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Cutbill,  emptying 
the  last  drop  into  his  glass,  "I  take  it  I 
need  not  go  over  all  the  details  you  will 
find  in  those  papers.  There  are  jolans,  and 
specifications,  and  estimates,  and  compu- 
tations, showing  vvdiat  we  mean  to  do,  and 
how  ;  and  as  I  really  could  add  nothing  to 
the  report,  I  suppose  I  may  wish  you  a 
good  night." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Cutbill,  if  my 
inability  to  be  jocular  should  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  but  there 
are  still  many  points  on  which  I  desire  to 
be  informed." 

"  It's  all  there.  If  you  were  to  bray  me 
in  a  mortar  you  couldn't  get  more  out  of 
me  than  you'll  find  in  those  papers ;  and 
whether  it's  the  heat  of  the  room,  or  the 
wine,  or  the  subject,  but  I  am  awfully 
sleepy,"  and  he  backed  this  assurance  with 
a  hearty  yawn. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  submit  to  your  dicta- 
tion. I  will  try  and  master  these  details 
before  I  go  to  bed,  and  will  take  some  fa- 
vorable moment  to-morrow  to  talk  them 
over. " 

"That's  said  like  a  sensible  man,"  said 
Cutbill,  clapping  him  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  steadying  himself  the  while  ; 
for,  as  he  stood  up  to  go,  he  found  that  the 
wine  had  been  stronger  than  he  suspected. 
"  When  we  see  a  little  more  of  each  other,  " 
said  he,  in  the  oracular  tone  of  a  man  who 
had  drunk  too  much — "  when  we  see  a 
little  more  of  each  other,  we'll  get  on 
famously.  You  know  the  world,  and  I 
know  the  world.  You  have  had  your  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  I  have  had  my  dealings 
with  men,  and  we  know  what's  what.  Ain't 
I  right,  Bramleigh  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  you  say." 

"  Truth,  truth,  it's  true  as  gospel  ! 
There's   only   one  thing,   however,    to   be 


settled  between  us.  Each  must  make  his 
little  concession  with  reci-procity — reci- 
procity, ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Quite  so ;  but  I  don't  see  your  mean- 
ing." 

"Here  it  is  then,  Bramleigh;  here's 
what  I  mean.  If  we're  to  march  together 
we  must  start  fair.  No  man  is  to  have 
more  baggage  than  his  neighbor.  If  I'm 
to  give  up  chaff,  do  you  see,  you  must  give 
up  humbug.  If  I'm  not  to  have  my  bit  oi 
fun,  old  boy,  you're  not  to  come  over  me 
about  doing  something  for  Ireland,  that's 
all,"  and  with  this  he  lounged  out,  banging 
the  door  after  him  as  he  went. 

Mr.  Cutbill,  as  he  went  to  his  room,  had 
a  certain  vague  suspicion  that  he  had  drunk 
more  wine  than  was  strictly  necessary,  and 
that  the  liquor  was  not  impossibly  stronger 
than  he  had  suspected.  He  felt,  too,  in 
the  same  vague  way,  that  there  had  been  a 
passage  of  arms  between  his  host  and  him- 
self, but  as  to  what  it  was  about,  and  who 
was  the  victor,  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
conception. 

Neither  did  his  ordinary  remedy  of  pour- 
ing the  contents  of  his  water-jug  over  his 
head  aid  him  on  this  occasion. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  sleepy;  nonsense!" 
muttered  he,  "so  I'll  go  and  see  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  smoking-room." 

Here  he  found  the  three  young  men  of 
the  house  in  that  semi-thoughtful  dreariness 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  captivation  of 
tobacco  ;  as  if  the  mass  of  young  English- 
men needed  anything  to  deepen  the  habitual 
gloom  of  their  natures,  or  tliicken  the 
sluggish  apathy  that  folloAvs  them  into  all 
inactivity. 

"  How  jolly!"  cried  Cutbill,  as  he  entered. 
"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  believed  as  I  came  up  the 
stairs  that  there  was  any  one  here.  You 
haven't  even  got  brandy  and  seltzer." 

"If  you  touch  that  bell,  they'll  bring 
it,"  said  Augustus,  languidly. 

"  Some  Moselle  for  7/1  e,"  said  Temple,  as 
the  servant  entered. 

''I'm  glad  you've  come.  Cutty,"  cried 
Jack  ;  "  as  old  Kemp  used  to  say,  anything 
is  better,  than  a  dead  calm,  even  a  mutiny." 

"What  an  infernal  okl  hurdy-gurdy! 
Why  haven't  you  a  decent  piano  here,  if  you 
have  one  at  all  ? "  said  Cutbill,  as  he  ran 
his  hands  over  the  keys  of  a  discordant  old 
instrument  that  actually  shook  on  its  legs 
as  he  struck  the  chords. 

"  I  suspect  it  was  mere  accident  brought 
it  here,"  said  Augustus.  "  It  was  invalided 
out  of  tlie  girls'  schoolroom,  and  sent  r.p 
here  to  be  got  rid  of." 

"  Sing  us  something.  Cutty,"  said  Jack  ; 
"it  will  be  a  real  boon  at  this  moment." 
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"  I'll  sing  like  a  grove  of  niglitiiigalcs 
for  you,  when  I  have  wet  my  li})s  ;  but  I 
am  parched  in  the  mouth,  like  a  Cape 
parrot.  I've  had  tu'o  hours  of  your  gov- 
ernor below  stairs.  Very  dry  work,  I  pro- 
mise you." 

'•  Did  he  offer  you  nothing  to  drink  ?  '" 
asked  Jack. 

*'Yes,  we  had  two  bottles  of  very  tidv 
claret.     He  called  it  '  Mouton.'  " 

*'  By  Jove  !"  said  Augustus,  "you  must 
have  been  high  in  the  governor's  favor  to 
be  treated  to  his  '  Bra  Mouton.'  " 

"■  We  had  a  round  with  tlie  gloves, 
nevertheless,"  said  Cutbill,  "and  exchanged 
some  ugly  blows.  I  don't  exactly  know 
about  what  or  how  it  began,  or  even  how 
it  ended ;  but  I  know  there  was  a  black 
eye  somewhere.      He's  passionate,  rather." 

"He  has  the  spirit  that  should  animate 
every  gentleman,"  said  Temple. 

"  That's  exactly  what  /  have.  I'll  stand 
anything,  I  don't  care  what,  if  it  be  fun. 
Say  it's  a  'joke,'  and  you'll  never  see  me 
show  bad  temper  ;  but  if  any  fellow  tries 
it  on  with  me  because  he  fancies  himself  a 
swell,  or  has  a  handle  to  his  name,  he'll  soon 
discover  his  mistake.  Old  Culduff  began 
that  way.  You'd  laugh  if  you  saw  how  he 
f.oundered  out  of  the  swamp  afterwards." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Cutty,"  said  Jack, 
encouragingly. 

"  I  beg  to  say  I  should  prefer  not  hear- 
ing anything  which  might,  even  by  infer- 
ence, reflect  on  a  person  holding  Lord 
Dulduff's  position  in  my  profession,"  said 
Temple,  haughtily. 

"  Is  that  the  quarter  the  wind's  in?" 
asked  Cutbill,  with  a  not  very  sober  expres- 
sion in  his  face. 

"  Sing  us  a  song.  Cutty.  It  will  be 
better  than  all  this  sparring,"  said  Jack. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?"  said  Cutl)ill,  seat- 
ing himself  at  the  piano,  and  running  over 
the  keys  with  no  small  skill.  "  Shall  I 
describe  my  journey  to  Ireland  ?  " 

*'  By  all  means  let's  hear  it,"  said  Au- 
gustus. 

"  I  forget  how  it  goes.  Indeed,  some 
verses  I  was  making  on  the  curate's  sister 
have  driven  the  others  out  of  my  head." 

Jack  drew  nigh  and  leaning  over  his 
shoulder,  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"  What  !  "  cried  Cutbill,  starting  up  ; 
**he  says  he'll  pitch  me  neck  and  crop  out 
of  the  window." 

"  Not  unless  you  deserve  it — add  that,'* 
said  Jack,  sternly. 

"  I  must  have  an  apology  for  those  words, 
sir.  I  shall  insist  on  your  recalling  them, 
and  expressing  your  sincere  regret  for  hav- 
ing ever  used  them." 


"So  you  shall,  Cutty.  I  completely 
forgot  that  this  tower  was  ninety  feet  high; 
but  ril  pitch  you  downstairs,  which  will 
do  as  well." 

There  was  a  terrible  gleam  of  earnestness 
in  Jack's  eye  as  he  spoke  tiiis  laughingly,, 
which  appalled  Cutbill  far  more  than  any 
bluster,  and  he  stammered  out  :  "  Let  us 
have  no  practical  jokes  ;  they're  bad  taste. 
You'd  be  a  great  fool,  admiral" — this  was 
a  familiarity  he  occasionally  used  with 
Jack — "you'd  be  a  great  fool  to  quarrel 
with  me.  I  can  do  more  with  the  fellows 
at  Somerset  House  than  most  men  going  ; 
and  when  the  day  comes  that  they'll  give 
you  a  command,  and  you'll  want  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  to  set  you  afloat,  Tom 
Cutbill  is  not  the  worst  man  to  know  in 
the  City.  Not  to  say,  that  if  things  go 
right  down  here,  I  could  help  you  to  some- 
thing very  snug  in  our  mine.  Won't  we 
come  out  strong  then,  eh  ?  " 

Here  he  rattled  over  the  keys  once  more; 
and  after  humming  to  himself  for  a  second 
or  two,  burst  out  with  a  rattling,  merry 
air,  to  which  he  sung: — 

"  With  crests  on  our  harness  and  breechin, 
In  a  carriage  and  four  we  shall  roll, 

W  ith  a  splendid  French  cook  in  the  kitchen, 
If  we  only  succeed  to  find  coal, 

Coall 
If  we  only  are  sure  to  find  coal." 

"  A  barcarole,  I  declare,"  said  Lord 
Culduff,  entering.  "  It  was  a  good  inspira- 
tion led  me  up  here." 

A  jolly  roar  of  laughter  at  his  mistake 
welcomed  him  ;  and  Cutty,  with  an  aside, 
cried  out,  "  He's  deaf  as  a  post,"  and  con- 
tinued:— 


"  If  we  marry,  we'll  marry  a  beauty, 

If  single  we'll  try  and  control 
Our  tastes  within  limits  of  duty, 

And  make  ourselves  joily  with  coal, 
Coal  ! 

And  make  ourselves  jolly  with  coal. 

"  They  may  trdk  of  the  mines  of  Goleondar, 
Or  the  shafts  of  Puebla  del  Sol  ; 

But  to  fill  a  man's  po(;ket.  I  wonder 
If  there's  anything  equal  to  coal, 

Coal! 
If  there's  anything  equal  to  coal. 

**  At  Naples  we'll  live  on  the  Chiaja, 

With  our  schooner-yacht  close  to  the  Mole, 

And  make  daily  picknickings  to  Bnja, 
ir  we  only  come  down  upon  coal, 

Coal  ! 
If  we  only  come  down  upon  coal." 


"One  of  the  fishermen's    songs,"    said 
Lord  Culduff,  as  he  beat  time  on  the  table. 
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"  I've   passed  many  a  night  on  Llie  Buy  of 
Naples  listening  to  them." 

And  a  wild,  tumultuons  laugh  now  con- 
vulsed the  company,  and  Cutbill,  lumself 
overwhelmed  by  the  absurdity,  rusliod  to 
the  door,  and  made  his  escape  without  wait- 
ins:  for  more. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 


AT   THE    COTTAUE. 


Julia  L'Esteak^ge  was  busily  engaged 
in  arranging  some  flowers  in  certain  vases 
in  her  little  drawing-room,  and,  with  a 
taste  all  her  own,  draping  a  small  hanging 
lamp  with  creepers,  when  Jack  Bramleigii 
appeared  at  the  open  window,  and  leaning 
on  the  sill,  cried  out,  "Good  morning." 

"I  came  over  to  scold  you,  Julia,"  said 
he.  "  It  was  very  cruel  of  you  to  desert  us 
last  evening,  and  we  had  a  most  di'eary 
time  of  it  in  consequence." 

"  Come  round  and  hold  this  chair  for 
me,  and  don't  talk  nonsense." 

"And  what  are  all  these  fine  prepara- 
tions for  ?  You  are  decking  out  your  room 
as  if  for  a  village  fete,"  said  he,  not  mov- 
ing from  his  place  nor  heeding  her  request. 

"I  fancy  that  young  Frenchman   who 
was   here   last  night,"  said    she,    saucily,  [ 
"  would  have  responded  to  my  invitation  if 
I  had  asked  him  to  hold   the  chair   I  was  i 
standing  on."  j 

"I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  he,  gravely. 
"Frenchmen  are  vastly  more  gallant  than 
we  are." 

"Do  you  know.  Jack,"  said  she  again, 
"  he  is  most  amusing  ?  " 

"'  Very  probably." 

'  •  And  has  such  a  perfect  accent ;  that 
sort  of  purring  French  one  only  hears  from 
a  Parisian." 

"I  am  charmed  to  hear  it." 

"It  charmed  me  to  hear  it,  I  assure  you. 
One  does  so  long  for  the  sounds  that  recall 
bright  scenes  and  ]deasant  peo])le  ;  one  has 
such  a  zest  for  the  most  commonplace 
things  that  bring  back  the  memory  of  very 
happy  days." 

"What  a  lucky  Frenchman  to  do  all 
this  ! " 

"  What  a  lucky  Irish  girl  to  have  met 
with  him  ! "  said  she,  gaily. 

"  And  how  did  you  come  to  know  him, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  George  had  been  several  times  over  to 
inquire  after  him,  and  out  of  gratitude 
Count  Pracontal — I  am  not  sure  tliat  he  is 
count  though,  but  it  is  of  no  moment — 
made  it  a  jjoint  to  come  here  the  first  day 


he  was  able  to  drive  out.  Mr.  Longworth 
drove  him  over  in  his  pony  carriage,  and 
George  was  so  pleased  with  them  both  that 
he  asked  them  to  tea  last  evening,  and 
they  dine  here  to-day." 

"  Hence  these  decorations  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  What  a  brilliant  neighborliood  we 
have  !  And  tlicre  are  i)eople  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  all  barbarism  here." 

"  Come  over  this  evening,  Jack,  and 
hear  M.  Pracontal  sing— he  has  a  delicious 
tenor  voice — and  you'll  never  believe  in 
that  story  of  barbarism  again.  We  had 
quite  a  little  salon  last  night." 

"  I  must  take  your  word  fcr  his  attrac- 
tive qualities,"  said  Jack,  as  his  brow  con- 
tracted and  his  face  grew  darker.  "I 
thouglit  your  brotlicr  rather  stood  aloof 
from  Mr.  Longworth.  I  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  his  inviting  him  here." 

"  So  he  did  ;  but  he  found  him  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  expected — so  quiet, 
so  well-bred,  that  George,  who  always  is 
in  a  hurry  to  make  an  amende  when  he 
thinks  he  has  wronged  anyone,  actually 
rushed  into  acquaintance  with  him  at 
once." 

"  And  his  sister  Julia,"  asked  Jack, 
with  a  look  of  impertinent  irony,  "  w;as 
she,  too,  as  impulsive  in  her  friendship  ?  " 

"I  think  pretty  much  the  same." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  charming  party." 

"  I  flatter  myself  it  was.  They  stayed 
till  midnight  ;  and  M.  Pracontal  declared 
he'd  break  his  other  leg  to-morrow  if  it 
would  ensure  him  another  such  evening  in 
his  convalescence." 

"Fulsome  rascal  !  I  protest  it  lowers 
my  opinion  of  Avomen  altogether  when  I 
think  these  are  the  fellows  that  always 
meet  their  favor." 

"  Women  would  be  very  ungrateful  if 
they  did  not  like  the  people  who  try  to 
please  them.  Now,  certainly,  as  a  rule. 
Jack,  you  will  admit  foreigners  are  some- 
Avhat  more  eager  about  this  than  you  gen- 
tlemen of  England." 

"  I  have  about  as  much  of  this  as  I  am 
likely  to  bear  well  from  my  distinguished 
ste])mother,"  said  he,  roughly,  "so  don't 
push  my  patience  further." 

"What  do  you  say  to  our  little  salon 
now?"  said  she.  "Have  you  ever  seen 
ferns  and  variegated  ivy  disposed  more 
tastefully  ?  " 

"I  wish — T  wish,"  stammered  he  out, 
and  then  seemed  unable  to  go  on. 

"  And  wliat  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  I  suppose  1  must  not  say  it.  You 
might  feel  offended  besides." 

"  Not  a  bit,  Jack.     I  am  sure  it  never 
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could  be  your  intention  to  offend  me,  and 
a  more  blunder  could  not  do  so." 

"Well,  I"ll  go  round  and  tell  you  what 
it  is  I  wish  ; "'  and  with  tliis  he  entered  tlie 
house  and  passed  on  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and,  taking  his  place  at  one  side  of 
the  fire,  while  she  stood  at  the  other,  said 
seriously,  "I  was  wishing,  Julia,  that  you 
were  less  of  a  coquette." 

"You  don't  mean  that?"  said  she, 
roguisiily,  dropping  her  long  eyelashes,  as 
she  looked  down  immediately  after. 

"I  mean  it  seriously,  Julia.  It  is  your 
one  fault ;  but  it  is  an  immense  one." 

"My  dear  Jack,"  said  she,  very  gravely, 
"  you  men  are  such  churls  that  you  are 
never  grateful  for  any  attempts  to  please 
you  except  they  be  limited  strictly  to 
yourselves.  You  would  never  have  dared 
to  call  any  little  devices,  by  whicli  1  sought 
to  amuse  or  interest  you,  coquetry,  so  long 
as  they  Avere  only  employed  on  your  own 
behalf.  My  real  offense  is  that  I  thought 
the  world  consisted  of  you  and  some 
others. " 

"I  am  not  your  match  in  these  sort  of 
subtle  discussions,"  said  he,  bluntly,  "but 
I  know  what  I  say  is  fact." 

"That  I'm  a  coquette  ?"  said  she,  with 
S3. much  feigned  horror  that  Jack  could 
scarcely  keej)  down  the  temj)tation  to 
laugh. 

"Just  so  ;  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  dis- 
playing some  grace  or  some  attraction, 
you'd  half  kill  a  fellow  with  jealousy,  or 
drive  him  clean  mad  with  uncertainty. 
You  insist  on  admiration — or  what  you 
call  '  homage,'  which  I  trust  is  only  a 
French  name  for  it — and  what's  the  end 
of  it  all  ?  You  get  jilenty  of  this  same 
homage  ;  but — but — never  mind.  I  sup- 
pose I'm  a  fool  to  talk  this  way.  You're 
laughing  at  me,  besides,  all  this  while.  I 
see  it — I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

"I  wasn't  laughing,  Jack,  I  assure  you. 
I  was  simply  thinking  that  tliis  discovery 
— I  mean  of  my  coquetry — wasn't  yours  at 
all.  Oome,  be  frank  and  own  it.  Who 
told  you  I  was  a  coquette.  Jack  ?" 

"  You  regard  me  as  too  dull-witted  to 
have  found  it  out,  do  you  ?  " 

"No,  Jack.  Too  honest-hearted — too 
unsuspecting,  too  generous,  to  put  an  ill 
construction  where  a  better  one  would  do 
as  well." 

"  If  you  mean  that  there  are  others  who 
agree  with  me,  you're  quite  right." 

"And  who  may  they  be  ?"  asked  she, 
with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Oome,  I  have  a  right 
to  know." 

"I  don't  see  the  right." 

"  Certainly  I  have.      It  would  be  very 


ungeneroiis  and  very  unjust  to  let  me  con« 
tinue  to  exercise  all  those  pleasing  devices 
you  have  just  stignuitized  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  people  who  condemn  them." 

"  Oh,  you  couldn't  help  that  You'd  do 
it  just  to  amuse  yourself,  as  I'm  sure  was 
the  case  yesterday,  when  you  put  forth  all 
your  captivations  for  that  stupid  old 
Viscount." 

"Did  I?" 

"  Did  vou  ?  You  have  the  face  to  ask 
it?" 

"I  have.  Jack.  I  have  courage  for  even 
more,  for  I  will  ask  you,  was  it  not  Marion 
said  this  ?  Was  it  not  Marion  who  was  so 
severe  on  all  my  little  gracefulnesses  ?  Well, 
you  need  not  answer  if  you  don't  like.  I'll 
not  press  my  question  :  l)ut  own,  it  is  not 
fair  for  Marion,  with  every  advantage,  her 
beauty  and  her  surroundings " 

"Her  what?" 

"  Well,  I  would  not  use  a  French  word  ; 
but  I  meant  to  say,  those  accessories  which 
are  represented  by  dress  and  '  toilette ' — 
not  mean  things  in  female  estimation. 
With  all  these,  why  not  have  a  little  mercy 
for  the  poor  curate's  sister,  reduced  to 
enter  the  lists  with  very  uncouth  weapons  ?" 

"  You  won't  deny  that  Ellen  loves  you  ?  " 
said  he,  suddenly. 

"  I'd  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  doubt  it ; 
but  she  never  said  I  was  a  coquette  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  she  knows  you  are,"  said  he, 
doggedly. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  I  hope  this  is  not  the  way 
you  try  peojjle  on  court-martial  ?  " 

"  It's  the  fairest  way  ever  a  fellow  was 
tried  ;  and  if  one  doesn't  feel  him  guilty 
he'd  never  condemn  him." 

"  I'd  rather  people  would  feel  less,  and 
think  a  little  more,  if  I  was  to  be  '  the  ac- 
cused,' "  said  she,  half  pettishly, 

"  You  got  that.  Master  Jack  ;  that  round 
shot  was  for  yon,''  said  he,  not  without 
some  irritation  in  his  tone. 

"Well,"  said  she,  goodhumoredly,  "I 
believe  we  are  firing  into  each  other  this 
morning,  and  I  declare  I  cannot  see  for 
what." 

"I'll  tell  you,  Julia.  You  grew  very 
cross  with  me,  because  I  accused  you  of 
being  a  coquette — a  charge  you'd  have 
thought  pretty  lightly  of  if  you  hadn't 
known  it  was  deserved." 

"Might  there  not  have  been  another 
reason  for  the  crossness,  supposing  it  to 
have  existed  ?  "  said  she,  quietly. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  one  ;  at  least,  I  can't 
imagine  what  reason  you  point  at." 

"  Simply  this,"  said  she,  half  carelessly, 
"  that  it  could  have  been  no  part  of  your 
duty  to  have  told  me  so." 
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*'Yon  mean  tliat  it  was  a  great  liberty 
on  niy  part — an  unwarrantable  liberty  ?  " 

"  Something  like  it." 

"  That  tlie  terms  which  existed  between 
us  " — and  now  he  spoke  witli  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  a  look  of  much  agitation — 
"  could  not  have  warranted  my  daring  to 
point  out  a  fault,  even  in  your  manner  ; 
for  I  am  sure,  after  all,  your  nature  had 
uotliing  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

She  nodded,  and  was  silent. 

*'  That's  pretty  ])lain,  anyhow,"  said  he, 
moving  towards  the  ta))le,  where  he  had 
placed  his  hat.  "It's  a  sharp  lesson  to 
give  a  fellow  though,  all  the  more  when  he 
was  unprepared  for  it." 

"  You  forget  that  the  first  sharp  lesson 
came  from  yo?^." 

"  All  true  ;  there's  no  denying  it."  He 
took  up  his  hat  as-  she  spoke,  and  moved, 
half-awkwardly,  towards  the  window.  "  I 
had  a  message  for  you  from  the  girls,  if  I 
could  only  remember  it.  Do  you  happen 
to  guess  what  it  was  about  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly  as  a 
negative,  and  was  silent. 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  think  what  it  was,"' 
muttered  he  ;  "  the  chances  are,  however, 
it  was  to  ask  you  to  do  something  or  other, 
and  as,  in  your  present  temper,  that  would 
be  hopeless,  it  matters  little  that  I  have 
forgotten  it." 

She  made  no  answer  to  this  speech,  but 
quietly  occupied  lierself  arranging  a  braid 
of  her  hair  that  had  just  fallen  down. 

''  Miss  L'Estrange  ! "  said  he,  in  a 
haughty  and  somewhat  bold  tone. 

''  Mr.  Bramleigh  !  "  replied  she,  turning 
and  facing  him  with  "perfect  gravity, 
though  her  tremulous  lip  and  sparkling 
eye  showed  what  the  effort  to  seem  serious 
oost  her. 

'*  If  you  will  condes-i^end  to  be  real,  to  be 
natural,  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  it 
may  save  us,  or  at  least  one  of  us,  a 
world  of  trouble  and  unhappiness." 

"It's  not  a  very  courteous  supposition 
of  yours  that  implies  that  I  am  unreal  or 
unnatural,"  said  she,  calmly  ;  "  but  no  mat- 
ter, go  on  ;  say  what  you  desire  to  say,  and 
you  shall  find  me  pretty  attentive. " 

"  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  then,"  said 
he,  approacliing  where  she  stood,  and  lean- 
ing one  arm  on  .the  chimney  close  to  where 
her  own  arm  was  resting  ;  "  I  wanted  to 
tell — no,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  if  the  old  re- 
lations between  us  are  to  be  considered  as 
bygone  —  if  I  am  to  go  away  from  this  to- 
day believing. that  all  I  have  ever  said  to 
you,  all  that  you  heard — for  you  did  hear 
me,  Julia " 

"  Julia  !  "  relocated  she,  in  mock  amaze- 


ment.     "What  liberty  is  this,  sir?"  ana 
she  almost  lauglied  out  as  she  spoke. 

"I  knew  well  how  it  would  be,"  said  he, 
angrily.  "  There  is  a  heartless  levity  in 
your  nature  that  nothing  represses.  I  asked 
you  to  be  serious  for  one  brief  instant." 

"And  you  shall  find  that  I  can,"  said 
she,  quickly.  "  If  I  have  not  been  more  so 
hitherto,  it  has  been  in  mercy  to  yourself." 

"  In  mercy  to  me  ?  To  me  !  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Simply  this.  You  came  here  to  give 
me  a  lesson  this  morning.  But  it  was  at 
yonr  sister's  suggestion.  It  was  her  criti- 
cism that  prompted  you  to  the  task.  I 
read  it  all.  I  saw  how  ill  prepared  you 
were.  You  have  mistaken  some  things, 
forgotten  others ;  and,  in  fact,  you  showed 
me  that  you  were  far  more  anxious  I  should 
exculpate  myself  than  that  you  yourself 
should  be  the  victor.  It  was  for  tliis  rea- 
son that  I  was  really  annoyed  —  seriously 
annoyed,  at  what  you  said  to  me  ;  and  I 
called  in  what  you  are  so  polite  as  to  style 
my  Mevity'to  help  me  through  my  diffi- 
culty. Now,  however,  you  have  made  me 
serious  enough  ;  and  it  is  in  this  mood  I 
say:  Don't  charge  yourself  another  time 
with  such  a  mission.  Eej^rove  whatever 
you  like,  but  let  it  come  from  yourself. 
Don't  think  light-heartedness — I'll  not. say 
levity  —  bad  in  morals,  because  it  maybe 
bad  in  taste.  There's  a  lesson  for  you,  sir." 
And  she  held  out  her  hand  as  if  in  recon- 
ciliation. 

"  But  you  haven't  answered  my  question, 
Julia,"  said  he  tremulously. 

"And  what  was  your  question  ?" 

"I  asked  you  if  the  jiast — if  all  that  had 
taken  place  between  us — was  to  be  now  for- 
gotten ?  " 

"  I  declare  here  is  George,"  said  she, 
bonnding  towards  the  window  and  opening 
it,  "  What  a  splendid  fish,  George  !  Did 
you  take  it  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  cost  me  the  top  joint  of  my 
rod  ;  and  I'd  have  lost  him  after  all  if  Laf- 
ferty  had  not  waded  out  and  landed  him. 
I'm  between  two  minds,  Julia,  whether  I'll 
send  him  up  to  the  Bramleighs'." 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  to  impose 
caution,  and  said,  "The  admiral"  —  the 
nickname  by  which  Jack  was  known — "is 
here. " 

"  All  right,"  replied  L'Estrange.  "  AVe'll 
try  and  keep  him  for  dinner,  and  eat  the 
fish  at  home."  He  entered  as  he  spoke. 
"  Where's  Jack  ?  Didn't  you  say  he  was 
here  ?  " 

"  So  he  was  wlien  I  spoke.  He  must 
have  slipped  away  without  my  seeing  it. 
He  is  really  gone." 
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•'I  hear  he  is  gazetted  —  appointed  to 
some  ship  on  a  foreign  station.  Did  he 
tell  you  of  it?" 

"Xot  a  word.  Indeed,  he  had  little 
time,  for  we  did  nothing  but  squabMe  since 
he  came  in."' 

*'  It  was  Harding  told  me.  He  said  that 
Jack  did  not  seem  overjoyed  at  liis  good 
luck  ;  aad  declared  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  he  would  accept  it." 

"Indeed,"  said  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  That's  not  the  only  news.  Colonel 
Bramleigh  was  summoned  to  town  by  a 
telegram  this  morning,  but  what  about  I 
didn't  hear.  If  Harding  knew — and  I'm 
not  sure  that  he  did — lie  was  too  discreet  to 
tell.  But  I  am  not  at  the  end  of  my  tidings. 
It  seems  they  have  discovered  coal  on  Lord 
Culdutf's  estate,  and  a  great  share  company 
is  going  to  be  formed,  and  untold  wealth 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  sul)scribers." 

"  I  wonder  why  Jack  did  not  tell  me  he 
was  going  away  ?  "  said  she. 

"Perhaps  he  does  not  intend  to  go; 
perhaps  the  Colonel  has  gone  up  to  try 
and  get  something  better  for  him ;  per- 
haps  " 

"  Any  perhaps  will  do,  George,"  said  she, 
like  one  willing  to  change  the  theme. 
"What  do  you  say  to  my  decorations? 
Have  you  no  compliments  to  make  me  on 
my  exquisite  taste  ?" 

"Harding  certainly  thinks  well  of  it," 
said  he,  not  heeding  her  question. 

"Thinks  well  of  what,  George  ?" 

"  He's  a  shrewd  fellow,"  continued  he  ; 
"and  if  he  deems  the  investment  good 
enough  to  venture  his  own  money  in,  I  sus- 
pect, Ju,  we  might  risk  ours." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  v/hat  you  arc 
talking  about ;  for  all  this  is  a  perfect  rid- 
dle to  me." 

"  It's  about  vesting  your  two  thousand 
pounds,  Julia,  which  now  return  about 
seventy  ])ounds  a  year,  in  the  coal  specula- 
tion. That's  what  I  am  thinking  of. 
Harding  says  that,  taking  a  very  low  esti- 
mate of  the  success,  there  ought  to  be  a 
profit  on  the  shares  of  fifteen  per  cent.  In 
tact,  he  said  he  wouldn't  go  into  it  himself 
for  less." 

"  WJiy,  George,  Avhy  did  he  say  this  ? 
Is  there  anything  wrong  or  immoral  about 
coal  ?  " 

"  Try  and  be  serious  for  one  moment, 
Ju,"  said  he,  with  a  slight  touch  of  irrita- 
tion in  his  voice.  "  What  Harding  evi- 
dently meant  was,  that  a  speculative  en- 
terprise was  not  to  be  deemed  good  if  it 
yielded  less.  These  shrewd  men,  I  believe, 
never  lay  out  their  money  without  large 
profit." 


"And,  my  dear  George,  why  come  and 
consult  me  about  these  things  ?  Can  yon 
imagine  more  lu)})eless  ignorance  than  mine 
must  be  on  ail  such  questions  ?" 

"You  can  understaiul  that  a  sum  of 
money  yielding  three  hundred  a  year  is 
more  i)rofitably  emi)loyed  than  when  it  only 
returned  seventy." 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  my  intelligence  can  rise 
to  that  height." 

"And  you  can  estimate,  also,  what  in- 
crease of  comfort  we  should  have  if  our 
present  income  were  to  be  more  than 
doubled — v/hich  it  would  be  in  this  way  ?" 

"I'd deem  it  positive  affluence,  George." 

"  That's  all  I  want  you  to  comprehend. 
The  next  question  is  to  get  Vickars  to  con- 
sent ;  he  is  the  surviving  trustee,  and  you'll 
have  to  Vv^ite  to  him,  Ju.  It  Avill  come 
better  from  ycu  than  me,  and  say — what 
you  can  say  vv'ith  a  safe  conscience — that 
we  are  miserably  poor,  and  that,  though 
we  pinch  and  save  in  every  way  we  can, 
there's  no  reaching  the  end  of  the  year 
without  a  deficit  in  the  budget." 

"  I  used  that  unlucky  phrase  once  be- 
fore, George,  and  he  replied,  '  ^^'hy  don't 
you  cut  down  the  estimates  ?'  " 

"  I  know  he  did.  The  old  crtrmudgeon 
meant  I  should  sell  Nora,  and  he  has  a 
son,  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Cambridge, 
that  spends  more  in  wine-parties  than  our 
whole  income." 

"But  it's  his  own,  George.  It  is  not 
our  money  he  is  wasting." 

"Of  course  it  is  not ;  but  does  that  ex- 
empt him  from  all  comment  ?  Not  that  it 
matters  to  us,  however,"  added  he,  in  a 
lighter  tone.  "Sit  down,  and  try  what 
you  can  do  with  the  old  fellow.  You 
used  to  be  a  great  ^ict  of  his  once  on  a 
time." 

"Yes,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  I 
had  even  twenty  thousand  pounds,  he 
didn't  know  a  giii  he'd  rather  have  for  a 
daughter-in-law. " 

"  He  didn't  tell  you  that,  Ju  ?  "  said 
L'Estrange,  growing  almost  purple  with 
shame  and  rage  together. 

"  I  i^ledge  you  my  word  he  said  it." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  What  did 
you  do  ?  " 

"'  I  wiped  my  eyes  with  my  handker- 
chief, and  told  him  it  was  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  felt  the  misery  of  being  poor." 

"And  I  wager  that  you  burst  out  laugh- 
ing." 

"  I  did,  George.  T  laughed  till  my  sides 
ached.  I  laughed  till  he 'rushed  out  of 
the  room  in  a  fit  of  ])assion,  and  I  de- 
clare, I  don't  think  he  ever  sjjoke  ten  words 
to  me  after." 


VnV/-V;VfVSi;;%^^^^^^^^ 


Looking  down  from  the  cliff. 
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*'  This  gives  me  scant  hope  of  your  cliancc 
of  success  with  him." 

*'I  don't  know,  George.  All  this  liap- 
pened  ten  mouths  ago,  when  he  came  down 
here  for  the  snipe-shooting.  He  may  have 
forgiven,  or  bettor  still,  forgotten  it.  In 
any  case,  tell  me  exactly  what  I'm  to  Avrite, 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with  him." 

"  You're  to  say  that  your  brother  has 
just  heard  from  a  person,  in  whom  he 
places  the  most  i)erfect  confidence,  say 
Harding  in  short — Colonel  Bramloigh's 
agent — that  an  enterprise  which  will  shortly 
1)6  opened  here  offers  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity of  investment,  and  that  as  your 
small  fortune  in  Consols '' 

"In  what?" 

''No  matter.  Say  that  as  your  two 
thousand  pounds — which  now  yield  an  in- 
terest of  seventy — could  secure  you  an  in- 
come fully  four  times  that  sum,  you  hope 
ho  will  give  his  consent  to  Avithdraw  the 
money  from  the  Funds,  and  employ  it  in 
this  speculation.  I'd  not  say  speculation, 
I'd  call  it  mine  at  once — coal-mine." 

"But  if  I  own  this  money,  why  must  I 
ask  Mr.  Vickars'  leave  to  make  use  of  it  as 
I  please  ?" 

"  He  is  your  trustee,  and  the  law  gives 
him  this  power,  Ju,  till  you  are  nineteen, 
which  you  will  not  be  till  May  next." 

**  He'll  scarcely  be  disagreeable,  when 
his  opposition  must  end  in  five  months." 

"  That's  what  I  think  too,  but,  before 
that  five  months  run  over,  the  share  list 
may  be  filled,  and  these  debentures  be 
probably  double  the  present  price." 

"  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  your  reason- 
ing, but  I'll  go  and  write  my  letter,  and  you 
shall  see  if  I  have  said  all  that  you  wished." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OFFICIAL    CONFIDENCES. 

Lord  Culduff  accompanied  Colonel 
Bramleigh  to  town.  He  wanted  a  renewal 
of  his  leave,  and  deemed  it  better  to  see 
the  head  of  the  department  in  person  than 
to  address  a  formal  demand  to  the  ofiice. 
Colonel  Bramleigh,  too,  thought  that  his 
lordship's  presence  might  be  useful  when 
the  day  of  action  had  arrived  respecting  the 
share  company — a  lord  in  the  City  having 
as  palpable  a  value  as  the  most  fV.vorable 
news  that  ever  sent  up  the  Funds. 

When  they  reached  London  they  sepa- 
rated, Bramleigh  taking  up  his  quartei's  in 
the  Burlington,  Avhile  Lord  Culduff — on 
pretense  of  running  down  to  some  noble 
VOL.  v.— 20 


duke's  villa  near  Richmond — snugly  in- 
tailed  himself  in  a  very  modest  lodging  off 
St.  James's  Street,  where  a  former  valet 
acted  as  his  cook  ami  landlord,  and  on  days 
of  dining  out  assisted  at  the  wonderful 
toilet,  vv'hose  success  was  alike  the  nuirvel 
and  the  envy  of  Culdufl"'s  contemporaries. 

Though  a  man  of  several  clubs,  his  lord- 
ship's favorite  haunt  was  a  small  unimjws- 
ing-looking  house  close  to  St.  James's 
Square,  called  the  "  Plenipo."  Its  mem- 
bers were  all  diplomatists,  nothing  below 
the  head  of  a  mission  being  eligible  for 
ballot.  A  masonic  mystery  pervaded  all 
the  doings  of  that  austere  temple,  whose 
dinners  were  reported  to  be  exquisite,  and 
whose  cellar  had  such  a  fame  that  "Plenipo 
Lafitte"  had  a  European  reputation. 

Now  veteran  asylums  have  many  things 
recommendatory  about  them,  but  from 
Greenwich  and  the  Invalides  dowuAvards 
there  is  one  especial  vice  that  clings  to 
them — they  are  haunts  of  everlasting  com- 
plaint. The  men  who  frequent  them  all 
belong  to  -the  jiast;  their  sympathies,  their 
associations,  their  triumphs  and  successes, 
all  pertain  to  the  bygone.  Harping  eter- 
nally over  the  frivolity,  the  emptiness,  and 
sometimes  tlie  vulgarity  of  the  present, 
they  urge  each  other  on  to  most  exagge- 
rated notions  of  the  time  when  they  were 
young,  and  a  dei^reciatory  estimate  of  the 
world  then  around  them. 

It  is'  not  alone  that  the  days  of  good 
dinners  and  good  conversation  have  passed 
away,  but  even  good  manners  have  gone, 
and  more  strangely  too,  good  looks.  "  I 
protest  you  don't  see  such  women  now  " — 
one  of  those  bewigged  and  rouged  old 
debauchees  would  say,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
slow  procession  moving  on  to  a  drawing- 
room,  and  his  compeers  would  concur  with 
him,  and  wonderingly  declare  that  the 
thing  was  inexplicable. 

In  the  somber-looking  breakfast-room 
of  this  austere  temple.  Lord  Culduff  sat 
reading  the  Times.  A  mild,  soft  rain  was 
falling  without ;  the  water  dripping  tepid 
and  dirty  through  the  heavy  canopy  of  a 
London  fog;  and  a  large  coal  fire  blazed 
within — that  fierce  furnace  which  seems  so 
congenial  to  English  taste;  not  impossibly 
because  it  recalls  the  factory  and  the 
smelting-house — the  "  sacred  fire  "  that 
seems  to  inspire  patriotism  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  industry. 

Two  or  three  others  sat  at  tables  through 
the  room,  all  so  wonderfully  alike  in  dress, 
feature  and  general  appearance,  that  they 
almost  seemed  reproductions  of  the  same 
figure  by  a  series  of  mirrors;  but  they  were 
priests  of  the  same  "  caste,"  whose  forms 
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of  tliouglit  and  expression  were  jirecisely  the 
same;  and  thus  as  they  dropped  their  scant 
remarks  on  the  topics *^of  the  day,  there  was 
not  ail  observation  or  a  phrase  of  one  that 
might  not  liave  fallen  from  any  of  tlie 
othei's. 

"'  So,"  cried  one,  "  they're  going  to  send 
the  Grand  Cross  to  the  Duke  of  Ilochma- 
ringen.  That  will  be  a  special  mission.  I 
wonder  who'll  get  it?" 

"  Cloudeslcv,  I'd  say,"  observed  another; 
*«  he's  always  'on  the  watch  for  anything 
that  comes  into  the  '  extraordinaries.'  " 

"  It  will  not  be  Cloudesley,"  said  a  third. 
"  He  staved  away  a  year  and  eight  months 
when  they  sent  him  to  Tripoli,  and  there 
Avas  a  rare  jaw  about  it  for  the  estimates." 

"  Hochinaringen  is  near  Baden,  and  not  a 
bad  jdace  for  the  summer,"  said  Culduff. 
"  The  duchess,  I  thirik,  was  daughter  of 
the  margravine." 

"  Niece,  not  daughter,"  said  a_  stern- 
looking  man,  who  never  turned  his  eyes 
from  his  newspaper. 

"Xiece  or  daughter,  it  matters  little 
which,"  said  Culduff,  irritated  at  correc- 
tion on  such  a  point. 

"  I  protest  I'd  rather  take  a  turn  in 
South  Africa,"  cried  another,  "than 
accept  one  of  those  missions  to  Central 
Germany." 

''You're  right,  Upton,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  end  of  the  room;  ''the  cookery 
is  insufferable." 

"  And  the  hours.  You  retire  to  bed  at 
ten." 

"And  the  ceremonial.  Blounte  nevei 
threw  off  the  lumbago  he  got  from  bowing 
at  the  court  of  Bratensdorf . " 

"  They're  ignoble  sort  of  things,  at  the 
best,  and  should  never  be  imposed  on 
diplomatic  men.  These  investitures  should 
alwavs  be  entrusted  to  court  functionaries," 
said  "Culduff,  haughtily.  "  If  I  were  at  the 
head  of  F.  0.,  I'd  refuse  to  charge  one  of 
the  '  line'  with  such  a  mission." 

And  now  something  that  almost  verged 
on  an  animated  discussion  ensued  as  to 
what  was  and  what  was  not  the  real  pro- 
vince of  diplomacy  ;  a  majority  inclining  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
high  dignity  of  the  calling  to  meddle  with 
what,  at  best,  was  the  function  of  the  mere 
courtier. 

"Is  that  Culduff  driving  away  in  that 
cab?"  cried  one,  as  he  stood  at 'the  win- 
dow. 

"  He  has  carried  away  my  hat,  I  see,  1iy 
mistake,"  said  another.  "  What  is  he  up 
to  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,"  said  the  grim  in- 
dividual   who  had  corrected    him  in    the 


matter  of  genealogy  ;  "he's  off  to  F.  0.  to 
ask  for  the  special  mission  he  has  just  de- 
clared that  none  of  us  should  stoop  to 
accept. " 

"  You've  hit  it,  Grindesley,"  cried  an- 
other.      "'  I'll  wager  a  pony  you're  right." 

"It's  so  like  him." 

"After  all,  it's  the  sort  of  thing  he's 
best  up  to.  La  Ferronaye  told  me  he 
was  the  best  master  of  the  ceremonies  in 
Europe." 

"  Why  come  amongst  us  at  all,  then  ? 
AVhy  not  get  himself  made  a  gold-stick, 
and"^  follow  the  instincts  of  his  genius  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  believe  he  wants  it  badly," 
said  one  who  affected  a  tone  of  half  kindli- 
ness. "  Tliey  tell  me  he  has  not  eight 
hundred  a  year  left  him." 

"  Not  four.  I  doubt  if  he  could  lay 
claim  to  three." 

"  He  never  had  in  his  best  day  above  four 
or  five  thousand,  though  he  tells  you  of  his 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight." 

"He  had  originally  about  six;  but  he 
always  lived  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen, 
and  in  mere  ostentation  too." 

"So  I've  always  heard."  And  then  there 
followed  a  number  of  little  anecdotes  of 
Culduff's  selfishness,  his  avarice,  his  mean- 
ness, and  such  like,  told  with  such  exacti- 
tude as  to  show  that  every  act  of  these 
men's  lives  was  scrupulously  watched, 
and  when  occasion  offered  mercilessly  re- 
corded. 

While  they  thus  sat  in  judgment  over 
him,  Lord  Culduff  himself  was  seated  at  a 
fire  in  a  dingy  old  room  in  Downing  Street, 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  op- 
posite him.  They  were  talking  in  a  tone 
of  easy  familiarity,  as  men  might  who  oc- 
cupied the  same  social  station,  a  certain 
air  of  superiority,  however,  being  always 
apparent  in  the  manner  of  the  Minister  to- 
wards the  subordinate. 

"  I  don't  tliink  you  can  ask  for  this,  Cul- 
duff," said  the  great  man,  as  he  imfted  his 
cigar  tranquilly  in  front  of  him.  "You've 
had  three  of  these  special  missions  already." 

"  And  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was 
the  one  man  in  England  who  knew  how  to 
do  them." 

"  We  don't  dispute  the  way  you  did 
them  ;  we  only  say  all  the  prizes  in  the 
wheel  should  not  fall  to  the  same  man." 

"  You  have  had  my  proxy  for  the  last 
five  years." 

"And  we  have  acknowledged  the  sup- 
port—acknowledged it  by  more  than  pro- 
fessions." 

"lean  only  say  this,  that  if  I  liad  been 
with  the  other  side,  I'd  have  met  somewhat 
different  treatment." 
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'  Don't  believe  it,  Culduff.  Eveiy  ])arty 
that  is  in  power  inherits  its  share  of  obliga- 
tions. We  have  never  disowned  those  we 
owe  to  you." 

"  And  why  am  I  refused  this,  tlicn  ?  " 

"  If  you  wanted  other  reasons  than  those 
I  have  given  yon,  I  might  be  able  to  adduce 
them — not  willingly  indeed — but  under 
pressure,  and  especially  in  strict  confi- 
dence." 

"  Reasons  against  my  having  the  mis- 
sion?" 

*' Reasons  against  j^our  having  the  mis- 
sion. " 

"You  amaze  me,  my  lord.  I  almost 
doubt  that  I  have  heard  you  aright.  I 
must,  however,  insist  on  your  explaining 
yourself.  Am  I  to  understand  that  there 
are  personal  grounds  of  unfitness  ?  " 

The  other  bowed  in  assent. 

"■  Have  the  kndness  to  let  me  know 
them." 

"First  of  all,  Culduff,  this  is  to  be  a 
family  mission — the  duchess  is  a  connection 
of  our  own  royal  house — and  a  certain  de- 
gi'ee  of  display,  and  consequent  expense, 
will  be  required.  Your  fortune  does  not 
admit  of  this." 

"  Push  on  to  the  more  cogent  reason,  mv 
lord,"  said  Culduff,  stiffly. 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  more  cogent  reason. 
The  court  has  not  forgotten — what  ])ob- 
sibly  the  world  may  have  forgotten — some 
of  those  passages  in  your  life  for  which  you, 
periiaps,  have  no  other  remorse  than  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  recur  ;  and  as  you 
have  given  no  hostages  for  good  behavior, 
in  tlie  shape  of  a  wife,  the  court,  I  say,  is 
sure  to  veto  your  appointment.  You  see 
it  all  as  clearly  as  I  do." 

"So  far  as  I  do  see,"  said  Culduff,  slowly, 
*Hhe  first  objection  is  my  Avant  of  fortune; 
the  second,  mv  want  of  a  wife  ?" 

"Exactly  so." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  am  able  to  meet  each 
of  these  obstacles  ;  my  agent  has  just  dis- 
covered coal  on  one  of  my  Irish  estates,  and 
I  am  now  in  town  to  make  arrangements 
on  a  large  scale  to  develop  the  source  of 
wealth.  As  to  the  second  disability,  I  shall 
pledge  myself  to  present  tlie  Viscountess 
Culduff  at  the  next  drawing-room." 

"  Married  already  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  may  be  within  a  few  weeks. 
In  fact,  I  mean  to  place  myself  in  such  a 
position  that  no  one  holding  your  office  can 
pass  me  over  by  a  pretext,  or  affect  to 
ignore  my  claim  by  affirming  that  I  labor 
under  a  disability." 

"  Tbis  sounds  like  menace,  does  it  not?" 
said  the  otiier,  as  he  threw  his  cigar  impa- 
tiently from  him. 


"A  mere  protocol,  my  lord,  to  denote 
intention." 

"  Well,  I'll  submit  your  name.  I'll  go 
further — I'll  sui)port  it.  Don't  leave  town 
for  a  day  or  two.  Call  on  Beadlesworth 
and  see  Repslcy  ;  tell  him  what  you've  said 
to  me.  If  you  could  ju-omise  it  was  one  of 
his  old  maiden  sisters  that  you  thought  of 
making  Lady  Culduff,  the  thing  could  be 
clenched  at  once.  But  I  take  it  you  have 
other  views  ?  " 

"  I  have  other  vieAVS,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"  I'm  not  indiscreet,  and  I  sliall  not  ask 
you  more  on  that  head.  By  the  way,  isn't 
your  leave  u]),  or  nearly  up  ?  " 

"It  expired  on  Wednesday  last,  and  I 
want  it  renewed  for  two  months." 

"  Of  course,  if  w^e  send  you  on  this  mis- 
sion, you'll  not  v/ant  the  leave  ?  I  had 
something  else  to  say.     What  Avas  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  very  vaguest  idea." 

"  Oh  !  I  rernember.  It  Avas  to  recom- 
mend you  not  to  take  your  wife  from  the 
stage.  There's  a  strong  prejudice  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter  as  to  that — in  fact,  I  may  say 
it  couldn't  be  got  over." 

"  I  may  relieve  you  of  any  apprehensions 
on  that  score.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  wliat 
fact  in  my  life  should  ex2:>ose  me  to  the 
mere  suspicion." 

"Nothing,  nothing — except  that  imj^ul- 
sive  generosity  of  your  disposition  which 
might  lead  you  to  do  w^hat  other  men  would 
stop  short  to  count  the  cost  of." 

"It  would  ncA'er  lead  me  to  derogate,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  proudly,  as  he  took  his  hat, 
and  boAving  hauglitily,  left  the  room. 

"  The  greatest  ass  in  the  v\^hole  career, 
and  the  word  is  a  bold  one,"  said  the  Minis- 
ter, as  the  door  closed.  "  Meanwhile,  I 
must  send  in  his  name  for  this  mission, 
Avhich  he  is  fully  equal  to.  What  a  happy 
arrangement  it  is,  that  in  an  age  Avhcn  our 
flunkies  aspire  to  be  gentlemen,  there  are 
gentlemen  who  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
be  flunkies  ! " 


CHAPTER  XV. 


W  I  T  ir     HIS    LAWYER. 


Though  Colonel  Bramleigh's  visit  to 
toAvn  was  supposed  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
that  speculation  by  which  Lord  Culduff 
calculated  on  wealth  and  splendor,  he  had 
really  another  object;  and  while  Culduff 
imagined  him  to  be  busy  in  the  City,  and 
deep  in  shares  and  stock  lists,  he  was  closely 
closeted  Avith  his  lawyer,  and  earnestly 
pouring  over  a  mass  of  time-worn  letters 
and    documents,    carefully    noting    down 
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dates,  docketing,  and  annotating:,  in  a  way 
that  showed  what  importance  lie  attached 
to  the  task  before  him. 

"\  tell  you  what,  Sedlev,"  said  lie,  as  he 
threw  his  pen  disdainfully  from  him,  and 
lay  back  in  his  chair,  "  the  wliole  of  this 
move  is  a  party  dodge.  It  is  ])art  and  par- 
cel of  that  vile  persecution  with  which  the 
Tory  faction  pursued  me  during  my  late 
canvass.  You  rememl)er  their  vulgar  allu- 
sions to  my  father,  the  brewer,  and  their 
coarse  jests  about  my  frothy  oratory.  This 
attack  is  but  the  second  act  of  the  same 
drama." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"'  mildly  rejoined  the 
other  party.  "  Conflicts  are  sharp  enough 
while  the  struggle  lasts  ;  but  they  rarely 
carry  their  bitterness  bevond  the  day  of 
battle. " 

"  That  is  an  agent's  view  of  the  matter," 
said  Bramloigh,  with  asperity.  "The 
agent  always  persists  in  believing  the  whole 
thing  a  sham  fight  ;  but  though  men  do 
talk  a  great  deal  of  rot  and  humbug  about 
their  principles  on  the  hustings,  their  per- 
sonal feelings  are  just  as  real,  just  as  acute, 
and  occasionally  just  as  painful,  as  on  any 
occasion  in  their  lives  ;  and  1  repeat  to 
you,  the  trumped-up  claim  of  this  foreigner 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  party 
miilignity." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  The  corre- 
spondence we  have  just  been  looking  at 
shows  how  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  the 
same  pretensions  were  put  forward,  and  a 
man  calling  himself  Montagu  Lami  Bram- 
leigh  declared  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to 
your  estate.' 

"  A  rightful  heir  whose  claims  could  bo 
always  compromised  by  a  ten-2:)ound  note 
was  scarcely  very  dangerous." 

"  Why  make  any  compromise  at  all  if  the 
fellow  was  clearly  an  impostor  ?  " 

'•'  For  the  very  reason  that  you  yourself 
now  counsel  a  similar  course  :  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  public  trial.  To  escape  all 
those  insolent  comments  which  a  party 
press  is  certain  to  pass  on  a  political  op- 
ponent." 

"That  could  scarcely  have  been  api)rc- 
hended  from  the  Bramleigli  I  speak  (^f,  who 
was  clearly  poor,  illiterate,  and  friendless  ; 
whereas  the  present  man  has,  from  some 
source  or  other,  funds  to  engage  eminent 
counsel  and  retain  one  of  the  first  men  at 
the  bar." 

"  I  protest,  Sedley,  you  puzzle  me,"  said 
Bramleigh,  with  an  angry  sparkle  .in  his 
his  eye.  "  A  few  moments  back  you  treated 
all  this  pretension  as  a  mere  pretext  for  ex- 
torting money,  and  now  you  talk  of  this 
fellow  and  his  claim  as  subjects  that  may 


one  day  be  matter  for  the  decision  of  a  jury. 
Can  you  reconcile  two  views  so  diametri- 
cally opi)osite  ?" 

''  I  think  I  can.  It  is  at  law  as  in  war. 
The  feint  may  be  carried  on  to  a  real  attack 
whenever  the  ])ositi()n  assailed  be  i)ossessed 
of  an  over-conlidencc  or  but  ill  defended. 
It  might  be  easy  enough,  perha]:>s,  to  deal 
with  this  man.  Let  him  have  some  small 
success,  however  ;  let  him  gain  a  verdict, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  those  petty  suits  for 
ejectment,  and  his  case  at  once  becomes  for- 
midable." 

"All  this,"  said  Bramleigh,  "proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  something 
in  the  fellow's  claim  ?  " 

"Unquestionably." 

"I  declare,"  said  Bramleigh,  rising  and 
pacing  the  room,  "I  have  not  temper  for 
this  discussion.  My  mind  has  not  been 
disciplined  to  that  degree  of  refinement 
that  I  can  accept  a  downright  swindle  as  a 
demand  founded  on  justice." 

"  Let  us  prove  it  a  swindle,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it." 

"And  will  you  tell  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
passionately,  ' '  that  every  gentleman  holds 
his  estates  on  the  condition  that  the  title 
may  be  contested  by  any  impostor  who  can 
dupe  people  into  advancing  money  to  set 
the  law  in  motion  ?  " 

"When  such  proceedings  are  fraudulent 
a  very  heavy  punishment  awaits  them." 

"And  what  punishment  of  the  knave 
equals  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  honest 
man  in  exposure,  shame,  insolent  remarks, 
and,  worse  than  even  these,  a  contemptuous 
pity  for  that  reverse  of  fortune  which 
newspaper  writers  always  announce  as  an 
inevitable  consummation  ?" 

"  These  are  all  hard  things  to  bear,  but 
I  don't  suspect  they  ever  deterred  any  man 
from  holding  an  estate." 

The  half  jocular  tone  of  his  remark 
rather  jarred  on  Bramleigh's  sensibilities, 
and  he  continued  to  walk  the  room  in  si- 
lence ;  at  last,  stopping  short,  he  wheeled 
round  and  said: — 

"  Do  you  adhere  to  your  former  opinion? 
would  you  try  a  compromise  ?  " 

"'  I  would.  The  man  has  a  case  quite 
good  enough  to  interest  a  speculative  law- 
yer— good  enough  to  go  before  a  jury — 
good  enough  for  everything  but  success. 
One-half  what  the  defense  would  cost  you 
will  probably  satisfy  his  expectations,  not 
to  speak  of  all  you  will  spare  yourself  in 
unpleasantness  and  exposure." 

"It  is  a  hard  thing  to  stoop  to,"  said 
Bramleigh,  ])ainfully. 

"  It  need  not  be,  at  least  not  to  the  ex- 
tent  you  imagine  ;  and  when  you  throw 
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your  eye  over  your  Ja  vyer's  bill  of  cost,  the 
phrase  '  incidental  expenses  '  will  sjiare  voiir 
feelings  any  more  distinct  reference  t-^'  zhis 
transaction." 

"A  most  considerate  attentioii.  And 
now  for  the  practical  part.  Who  is  this 
man's  lawyer  ?" 

*'A  most  respectable  practitionc.  Kel- 
son, of  Temple  Court.  A  personal  iriend 
of  my  own." 

"And  what  terms  would  you  i)ropose  J"' 

"I'd  offer  five  thousand,  and  be  prepared 
to  go  to  eight,  possibly  to  ten. " 

"To  silence  a  mere  menace." 

"Exactly.  It's  a  mere  menace  to-day, 
but  six  months  hence  it  may  be  somethina- 
more  formidable.  It  is  a  curious  case. 
cleverly  contrived  and  ingeniously  put  to- 
gether. I  don't  say  that  we  couldn't  smash 
i't ;  such  carpentry  always  has  a  chinii:  or 
an  open  somewhere.  Meanwhile  the  scan- 
dal is  spreading  over  not  only  England, 
but  over  the  world,  and  no  matter  how  fa- 
vorable tlie  ultimate  issue,  there  will  al- 
ways remain  in  men's  minds  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  right  to  your  estate  was  con- 
tested, and  that  you  had  to  defend  your 
possession." 

"I  had  always  thought  till  now,"  said 
B-ramleigh,  slowly,  "that  the  legal  mind 
attached  very  little  imjjortance  to  the  fly- 
ing scandals  that  amuse  society.  You 
appear  to  accord  them  weight  and  in- 
fluence." 

"  1  am  not  less  a  man  of  the  world  be- 
cause I  am  a  lawyer,  Colonel  Bramleign,'' 
said  the  other,  half  tartly. 

"  If  this  must  be  done  the  sooner  it  be 
over  the  better.  A  man  of  high  station — 
a  peer — is  at  this  moment  paying  such  at- 
tention to  one  of  my  daughters  that  I  may 
expect  at  any  moment,  to-day  perhaps,  to 
receive  a  formal  ]n"oposal  for  her  hand.  I 
do  not  suspect  that  the  threat  of  an  un- 
known claimant  to  my  property  would  dis- 
turb his  lordship's  faith  in  my  security  or 
my  station,  but  the  sensitive  dislike  of  men 
of  his  class  to  all  publicity  that  does  not 
redound  to  honor  or  distinction — the  re- 
pugnance to  whatever  draws  attention  to 
them  for  aught  but  court  favor  or  advance- 
ment— might  well  be  supposed  to  have  its 
influence  with  him,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  spare  him — to.  spare  us,  too— 
this  cxjiosure." 

"  I'll  attend  to  it  immediately.  KeLion 
hinted  to  me  that  the  claimant  was  now  in 
England." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that." 
"Yes,  he  is  over  here  now,  and  1  gather, 
too,  has  contrived  to  interest  some  people 
in  his  pretensions." 


"  Does  he  affect  the  station  of  a  gentle- 
man?" 

"Thoroughly;  he  is,  I  am  told,  well- 
mannered,  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
and  presentable  in  every  respect." 

"  Let  us  ask  him  over  to  Castello,  Sed- 
ley,"  said  Bramleigh,  laughing. 

"I've  known  of  worse  strateg}^"  said 
the  lawyei',  dryly. 

"  What  !  are  you  actually  serious  ?  " 
"I  say  that  such  a  move  miglit  not  be 
the  worst  step  to  an  amicaljle  settlement. 
In  admitting  the  assailant  to  see  all  the 
worth  and  value  of  the  fortress,  it  would 
also  show  him  the  resources  for  defense, 
and  he  might  readily  compute  what  poor 
chances  v^^ere  his  against  such  odds." 

"  Still,  I  doubt  if  I  could  bring  myself 
to  consent  to  it.  There  is  a  positive  in- 
dignity in  making  any  concession  to  such 
a  palpable  imposture." 

"Not  palpable  till  proven.  The  most 
unlikely  cases  have  now  and  then  pushed 
some  of  our  ablest  men  to  upset.  Attack 
'can  always  choose  its  own  time,  its  own 
ground,  and  is  master  of  almost  every  con- 
dition of  the  combat." 

"  I  declare,  Sedley,  if  this  man  h.ad  re- 
tained your  services  to  make  a  good  bargain 
for  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  selected  a 
more  able  agent." 

I  "You  could  not  more  highly  compli- 
1  ment  the  zeal  I  am  exercising  in  your  ser- 
j  vice." 

I  "Well,  I  take  it,  I  must  leave  the  whole 
1  thing  in  your  hands.  I  shall  not  prolong 
I  my  stay  in  town.  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
I  thing  in  the  city,  but  I  find  these  late 
j  crashes  in  the  banks  have  spread  such 
terror  and  apprehension,  that  nobody  will 
!  advance  a  guinea  on  anything.  There  is 
I  an  admirable  opening  Just  now— coal." 
I  "In  Egypt  ?  " 
j      "No,  m  Ireland." 

I      "  Ah,  in  Ireland  ?     That's  very  differ- 
)  ent.      You   surely   cannot   expect   capital 
will  take  that  channel  ?  " 

"You  are  an  admirable  lawyer,  Sedley. 
I  am  told  London  has  not  your  equal  as  a 
special  pleader,  but  let  me  tell  you  you  are 
not  either  a  projector  or  a  politician.  I 
am  botli,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  this 
country  which  you  deride  and  distrust  is 
the  California  of  Great  Britain.  Write  to 
me  at  your  earliest ;  finish  this  business  if 
you  can,  out  of  hand,  and  if  you  make 
good  terms  for  me  I'll  send  you  some  shares 
in  an  enterprise — an  Irish  enterprise — 
which  will  pay  you  a  better  dividend  than 
some  of  your  East  county  railroads." 

"  Have  you  changed  the  name  of  your 
^  place  ?     Your  son,  Mr.  John  Bramleigh, 
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writes  *  Bishop's  Folly '  at  the  top  of  his 
letter." 

"  It  is  called  Castello,  sir.     I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  silly  caprices  of  a  sailor." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOME    JIISUNDERSTANUINGS. 

LOED  CuLDUFF  and  Colonel  Bramleigh 
spoke  little  to  each  otlier  as  they  journeyed 
back  to  Ireland.  Each  fell  back  upon  the 
theme  personally  interesting  to  him,  and 
cared  not  to  impart  it  to  his  neighbor. 
They  were  not  like  men  who  had  so  long 
travelled  the  same  road  in  life  that  by  a 
dropping  word  a  whole  train  of  associations 
can  be  conjured  up,  and  familiar  scenes 
and  people  be  passed  in  review  before  the 
mind. 

A  few  curt  sentences  uttered  by  Bram- 
leigh told  how  matters  stood  in  the  City — 
money  was  "  tight "  being  the  text  of  all 
he  said  ;  but  of  that  financial  sensitiveness 
that  shrinks  timidly  from  all  enterprise 
after  a  period  of  crasii  and  bankru})tcy, 
Culduff  could  make  nothing.  In  his  own 
craft  nobody  dreaded  the  fire  because  his 
neighbor's  child  was  burned,  and  he  could 
not  see  why  capitalists  should  not  learn 
something  from  diplomacy. 

Nor  was  Colonel  Bramleigh,  on  his  side, 
much  better  able  to  follow  the  subjects 
which  had  interest  for  his  companion.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  states,  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  City  man  by  the  condition  of  financial 
credit  the}"  implied;  and  a  mere  glance  at  the 
price  of  a  foreign  loan  conveyed  to  his  ap- 
])reciation  a  more  correct  notion  of  a  people 
than  all  the  blue-books  and  all  the  corre- 
spondence with  plenipotentiaries. 

These  were  not  Culduff's  views.  His 
code — it  is  the  code  of  all  his  calling — was  : 
No  country  of  any  pretensions,  no  more 
than  any  gentleman  of  blood  and  family, 
ever  became  bankrupt.  Pressed,  hard- 
pushed,  he  would  say:  Yes  !  we  all  of  us 
have  our  difficulties,  and  to  surmount  them 
occasionally  we  are  driven  to  make  unprofit- 
able bargains,  but  we  "rub  through,"  and 
so  will  Greece  and  Spain  and  those  other 
countries  where  they  are  borrowing  at 
twelve  or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  raise  a  loan 
each  year  to  discharge  the  dividends. 

Not  only,  then,  were  these  two  little 
gifted  with  qualities  to  render  them  com- 
panionable to  each  other,  but  from  the 
totally  different  way  every  event  and  every 
circumstance  presented  itself  to  their  minds. 


each  grew  to  conceive  for  the  other  a  sort 
of  depreciatory  estimate  as  of  one  who  oniy 
could  see  a  very  small  part  of  any  subject, 
and  even  that  colored  and  tinted  by  the 
hues  of  his  own  daily  calling. 

"So,  then,"  said  Culduff,  after  listening 
to  a  somewliat  lengthy  explanation  from 
Bramleigh  of  why  and  how  it  was  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  financially  at 
the  moment — "so,  then,  I  am  to  gathei 
the  plan  of  a  company  to  work  the  mines  is 
out  of  the  (piestion  ?  " 

"I  would  rather  call  it  deferred  than 
abandoned,"  was  the  cautious  reply. 

"  In  my  career  what  we  postpone  we 
generally  prohibit.  And  what  other  course 
is  open  to  us  ?  " 

"  We  can  wait,  my  lord,  we  can  wait. 
Coal  is  not  like  indigo  or  tobacco  ;  it  is  not 
a  question  of  hours — whether  the  crop  can 
be  saved  or  ruined.     We  can  wait." 

"  Very  true,  sir ;  but  /  cannot  wait. 
There  are  some  urgent  calls  upon  me  just 
now,  the  men  who  are  pressing  Avliich  will 
not  be  so  complaisant  as  to  wait  either." 

"I  was  always  under  the  impression,  my 
lord,  that  your  position  as  a  peer,  and  the 
nature  of  the  services  that  you  Vv^ere  engaged 
in,  were  sufficient  to  relieve  you  from  all 
tlie  embarrassments  that  attach  to  humbler 
men  in  difficulties  ?  " 

"  They  don't  arrest,  but  they  dun  us,  sir; 
and  they  dun  v^ith  an  insistanee  and  an 
amount  of  menace,  too,  that  micldlc-class 
people  can  form  no  conception  of.  They 
besiege  the  departments  we  serve  under 
with  their  vulgar  complaints,  and  if  the 
rumor  gets  abroad  that  one  of  us  is  about 
to  be  advanced  to  a  governorship  or  an 
embassy,  they  assemble  in  Downing  Street; 
like  a  Reform  demonstration.  I  declare  to 
you  I  had  to  make  my  way  through  a  lane 
cf  creditors  from  the  Privy  Council  Office 
to  the  private  entrance  to  E.  0.,  my  hands 
full  of  their  confounded  accounts — one 
follow,  a  bootmaker,  actually  having 
pinned  his  bill  to  the  skirt  of  my  coat  as  I 
went.  And  the  worst  of  these  imperti- 
nences is,  that  they  give  a  Minister  who  is 
indisposed  towards  you  a  handle  for  refus- 
ing your  just  claims.  I  have  just  come 
through  such  an  ordeal  :  I  have  been  told 
that  my  debts  are  to  be  a  bar  to  my  pro- 
motion." 

The  almost  tremulous  horror  which  he 
gave  to  this  last  ex]n'ession — as  of  an  out- 
rage unknown  to  mankind — warned  Bram- 
leigh to  be  silent. 

"  I  perceive  that  you  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  believe  this,  but  I  pledge  my  word  to 
you  it  is  true.  It  is  not  forty-eight  hours 
since  a  Secretary  of  State  assumed  to  make 
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my  personal  liabilities — the  things  which, 
if  iiuy  things  are  a  man's  own,  arc  certainly 
so — to  make  these  an  objection  to  my 
taking  a  missioii  of  importance.  I  believe 
he  was  sorry  for  his  indiscretion  ;  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  blunder  he 
will  not  readily  repeat." 

'^  And  you  obtained  your  appointment?  " 
asked  Bramloigh. 

"Minister  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  llochmaringen," 
said  Culduff,  with  a  slow  and  pompous 
enunciation. 

Bramleigh,  pardonably  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  the  important  state  alluded 
to,  merely  bowed  in  acknowledgment.  "Is 
there  much — much  to  do  at  one  of  these 
courts?"  asked  he,  diffidently,  after  a 
pause. 

"In  one  sense  there  is  a  great  deal.  In 
Germany  the  action  of  the  greater  cabinets 
is  always  to  be  discovered  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  small  dukedoms,  just  as  you  gather 
the  temper  of  the  huntsman  from  the  way 
he  lashes  the  hounds.  You  may,  therefore, 
send  a  'cretin,'  if  you  like,  to  Berlin  or 
Vienna ;  you  want  a  man  of  tact  and 
address  at  Sigmaringen  or  Klcinesel-stadt. 
They  begin  to  see  that  here  at  home,  but  it 
took  them  years  to  arrive  at  it." 

Whether  Bramleigh  was  confounded  by 
the  dei^th  of  this  remark,  or  annoyed  by 
the  man  who  made  it,  he  relapsed  into  a 
dreamy  silence  that  soon  passed  into  sleep, 
into  which  state  the  illustrious  diplomatist 
followed,  and  thus  was  the  journey  made 
till  the  tall  towers  of  Castello  came  into 
view,  and  they  found  themselves  rapidly 
careering  along  with  four  posters  towards 
the  grand  entrance.  The  tidings  of  their 
coming  soon  reached  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  hall  was  filled  by  the  young- 
members  of  the  family  to  welcome  them. 
*' Remember,"  said  Bramleigh,  "we  have 
had  nothing  but  a  liglit  luncheon  since 
morning.  Come  and  join  us,  if  you  like,  in 
the  dining-room,  but  let  us  have  some  din- 
ner as  soon  as  may  be." 

It  is  not  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  be  talked 
to  while  eating  by  persons  quite  unem- 
ployed by  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  "free  and  easy  "  at  such 
times  not  wholly  unconducive  to  agreea))le 
intercourse,  and  many  little  cares  and 
attentions,  impossible  or  unmeaning  in  the 
more  formal  habits  of  the  table,  are  now 
graceful  adjuncts  to  the  incident.  Thus 
was  it  that  Marion  contrived  by  some  slight 
service  or  other  to  indicate  to  Lord  C'ulduflf 
that  he  was  an  honored  guest ;  and  when 
she  filled  his  glass  with  champagne,  and 
poured  a  little  into  her  own  to  pledge  him. 


the  great  man  felt  a  sense  of  triumph  that 
warmed  the  whole  of  that  region  where, 
anatomically,  his  heart  was  situated.  While 
the  others  around  were  engaged  in  geiieral 
conversation,  she  led  him  to  talk  of  his 
journey  to  town,  and  what  he  had  done 
there  ;  and  he  told  her  somewhat  proudly 
of  the  high  mission  about  to  be  entrusted 
to  him,  not  omitting  to  speak  of  the 
haughty  tone  he  had  ut-cd  towards  the 
Minister,  and  the  spirit  he  had  evinced  in 
asserting  his  just  claims.  "  We  had  what 
threatened  at  one  time  to  be  a  stormy  inter- 
view. When  a  man  like  myself  has  to 
recall  the  list  of  his  services,  the  case  may 
well  be  considered  imminent.  He  pushed 
me  to  this,  and  I  accepted  his  challenge. 
I  told  him,  if  I  am  not  rich,  it  is  because 
I  have  spent  my  fortune  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  high  stations  I  liave  filled. 
The  breaches  in  my  fortune  are  all  honor- 
able wounds.  He  next  objected  to  what  I 
could  not  but  admit  as  a  more  valid  barrier 
to  my  claims.     Can  you  guess  it  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  in  dissent.  It 
could  not  be  his  rank,  or  anything  that 
bore  upon  his  rank.  Was  it  possible  that 
official  prudery  had  been  shocked  by  the 
noble  lord's  social  derelictions  ?  Had  the 
scandal  of  that  old  elopement  survived  to 
tarnish  his  fame  and  injure  his  success  ? 
And  she  blushed  as  she  thought  of  the 
theme  to  which  he  invited  her  aji- 
proach. 

"I  see  you  do  divine  it,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing courteously. 

"I  suspect  not,"  said  she,  diffidently, 
and  still  blushing  deeper. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  me — a 
most  encouraging  assurance,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  and  earnest  voice,  "if  I  could  believe 
that  your  interest  in  me  went  so  far  as  ac- 
tually to  read  the  story  and  anticipate 
the  catastrophe  of  my  life.  Tell  me,  then, 
I  entreat  you,  that  you  know  what  I  allude 
to." 

She  hesitated.  "  Was  it  possible," 
tliought  she,  "  that  he  Avished  me  to  ad- 
mit that  my  opinion  of  him  was  not  preju- 
diced by  this  *  escapade'  of  thirty  years 
ago  ?  Is  he  asking  me  to  own  that  I  am 
tolerant  towards  such  offenses  ? "  His 
ii^Q,  his  tone  generally,  his  essentially 
foreign  breeding,  made  this  very  possible. 
Her  perplexity  was  great,  and  her  confu- 
sion increased  with  every  minute. 

At  tliis  critical  moment  there  was  a  gen- 
eral move  to  go  into  the  draAving-room, 
and,  as  he  gave  her  his  arm,  Lord  Culduff 
drew  her  gently  towards  him,  and  said,  in 
his  most  insinuating  voice,  "  Let  me  hear 
my  fate." 
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"  I  declare,  my  lord,"  said  sue,  liesitat- 
ingly,  "I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Moral- 
ists and  worldly  i)oo|)lc  have  two  different 
measures  for  these  things.  I  have  no  i)re- 
tensions  to  claim  a  place  with  tlie  former, 
and  I  ratlier  ,'dirink  from  accepting  all  the 
ideas  of  the  latter.  At  all  events,  I  would 
suppose  that  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
when  years  have  gone  over — i)rotitably,  I 
would  hope  — in  fact,  I  mean — in  short,  I 
do  not  know  what  I  mean." 

"  You  mean,  i)erhaps,  that  it  is  not  at 
my  time  of  life  men  take  such  a  step  with 
prudence.  Is  that  it  ?  "  asked  he,  trying 
in  vain  to  kec])  down  the  irritation  that 
moved  him. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  believe  about  the  pru- 
dence there  can  scarcely  be  two  oi)ini()ns, 
whether  a  num  be  young  or  old.  Tlie.se 
things  are  wrong  in  themselves,  and  no- 
thing can  make  them  right." 

"I  protest  1  am  unable  to  follow  you," 
said  he,  tartly. 

"All  the  better,  my  lord,  if  I  be  only 
leading  you  wliere  you  have  no  inclination 
to  wander.  1  see  Nelly  wants  me  at  the 
piano." 

"  And  3'ou  prefer  accompanying  her  to 
7ne?"  said  he,  re]iroachfully. 

"At  least,  my  lord,  we  shall  be  in  har- 
mony, which  is  scarcely  our  case  here." 

He  sighed,  almost  theatrically,  as  he  re- 
linquished her  arm,  and,  retiring  to  a 
remote  i)art  of  the  room,  affected  to  read 
a  newspaper.  Mr.  Cutbill,  however,  soon 
drew  a  chair  near,  and  engaged  him  in 
conversation. 

"  So  Bramleigh  has  done  nothing," 
whispered  Cutbill,  as  he  bent  forward. 
"He  did  not.,  so  far  as  I  gather,  even 
speak  of  the  mine  in  the  City." 

"  He  said  it  was  of  no  use  ;  the  time  was 
unfavorable." 

"Did  you  ever  know  it  otherwise  ?  Isn't 
it  with  that  same  cant  of  an  unfavorable 
time  these  men  always  add  so  mucli  to  the 
premium  on  every  undertaking  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. It  is  my  first — I  would  1  may  be 
able  to  say,  and  my  last — occasion  to  deal 
with  this  class  of  people." 

"  They're  not  a  bad  set,  after  all.  Only 
you  must  take  them  in  the  way  they're 
used  to — the  way  they  understand." 

"It  is  a  language  I  have  yet  to  learn, 
Mr.  Cutbill." 

' '  The  sooner  your  lordship  sets  to  work 
at  it  the  belter  then." 

Lord  Culdnff  wheeled  round  in  his  chair, 
and  stared  with  amazement  at  the  man  be- 
fore him.  lie  saw.  however,  the  unmistak- 
able signs  of  his  having  drunk  freely,  and 


his  bloodshot  eyes  declared  that  the  moment 
was  not  favorable  for  calm  discussion. 

"  It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  adjourn 
this  conversation,"  said  CulduiT. 

"  I'm  for  business — anywiiere  and  at  any 
moment.  I  made  one  of  the  best  hits  I 
ever  chanced  upon  after  a  smash  on  the 
Trent  Valley  line.  There  was  Boulders — 
of  the  firm  of  Skale  and  Boulders  Brothers 
— had  his  shoulder  dislocated  and  two  of 
his  front  teeth  knocked  out.  He  was  lying 
with  a  lot  of  scantling  and  Ijarrel-staves 
over  him,  and  he  cried  out,  '  Is  there  any 
one  there  ?'  I  said,  '  Yes  ;  Cutbill.  Tom 
Cutbill,  of  Viceregal  Terrace,  St.  John's 
Wood.'  " 

Lord  Culduff's  jiatience  could  stand  no 
more,  and  he  arose  with  a  sliglit  bow  and 
moved  hauglitily  away.  Cutbill,  however, 
was  quickly  at  his  side.  "You  must  hear 
the  rest  of  this  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  close  on 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  me,  and  this  is 
the  way  it  came  out " 

"  I  felicitate  yon  heartily,  sir,  on  3'our 
success,  but  beg  I  may  be  spared  the  story 
of  it." 

"  You've  heard  worse.  Egad,  I'd  not 
say  you  haven't  told  worse.  It's  not  every 
fellow,  I  promise  you,  has  his  wits  about 
him  at  a  moment  when  people  are  shouting 
for  help,  and  an  express  train  standing  on 
its  head  in  a  cutting,  and  a  tender  hanging 
over  a  viaduct." 

"Sir,  there  are  worse  inflictions  than 
even  this." 

"Eh,  what?"  said  Cutbill,  crossing  his 
arms  on  his  chest,  and  looking  fully  in  the 
others  face ;  but  Lord  Culduft'  moved  (juietly 
on,  and,  approaching  a  table  where  Ellen 
was  seated,  said,  "I'm  coming  to  beg  for  a 
cup  of  tea  ; "  not  a  trace  of  excitement  or 
irritation  to  be  detected  in  his  voice  or  man- 
ner. He  loitered  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
table,  talking  lightly  and  pleasantly  on  in- 
different sul)jects,  and  then  moved  carelessly 
away  till  he  found  himself  near  the  door, 
when  he  made  a  precipitate  escape  and  hur- 
ried up  to  his  room. 

It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  look  at 
himself  carefully  in  the  glass  whenever  he 
came  home  at  night.  As  a  general  might 
have  examined  the  list  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed after  an  action,  comi)uting  with  himself 
the  cost  of  victory  or  defeat,  so  did  this 
veteran  warrior  of  a  world's  campaign  go 
carefully  over  all  the  signs  of  wear  and  tear, 
the  hard  lines  of  pain  or  chequered  coloring 
of  agitation,  which  his  last  engagement 
might  have  inflicted. 

As  he  sat  down  before  his  mirror  now,  he 
was  actually  shocked  to  see  what  ravages 
a  single  evening  had  produced.   The  circles 
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around  his  eyes  were  deeply  indented,  tlic 
corners  of  his  month  drawn  down  so  lixedly 
and  firmly  that  all  attempts  to  conjure  up 
a  smile  were  failures,  while  a  purple  tint 
beneath  his  rouge  totally  destroyed  that 
delicate  coloring  which  was  wont  to  impart 
the  youtliful  look  to  his  features. 

The  vulgar  impertinence  of  Cutl)ill  made 
indeed  but  little  impression  u])on  him.  An 
annoyance  wliile  it  lasted,  it  still  left  nothing 
for  memory  that  could  not  be  dismissed 
with  ease.  It  was  Marion.  It  was  what 
slie  had  said  that  weighed  so  painfully  on 
his  heart,  wounding  where  he  was  most  in- 
tensely and  delicately  sensitive.  She  had 
told  him — what  had  she  told  him  ?  He 
tried  to  recall  her  exact  words,  but  he  could 
not.  They  were  in  re})ly  to  remarks  of  his 
own,  and  owed  all  their  significance  to  the 
context.  One  thing  she  certainly  liad  said 
— that  there  were  certain  steps  in  life  about 
v>^hicli  the  world  held  but  one  opinion,  and 
the  allusion  was  to  men  marrying  late  in 
life  ;  and  then  she  added  a  remark  as  to  the 
want  of  "sympathy" — or  was  it  "  har- 
mony"  she  called  it  ? — betAveen  them.  How 
strange  that  he  could  not  remember  more 
exactly  all  that  passed — he,  who,  after 
his  interviews  with  Ministers  and  great 
men,  could  go  home  and  send  off  in  an 
official  dispatch  the  whole  dialogue  of  the 
audience  !  But  why  seek  for  the  precise  ex- 
pressions she  employed  ?  The  meaning 
should  surely  be  enough  for  him,  and  that 
was — there  v/as  no  denying  it — that  the  dis- 
parity of  their  ages  was  a  bar  to  his  preten- 
sions. "  Had  our  ranks  in  life  been  alike, 
there  might  have  been  force  in  her  observa- 
tion ;  but  she  forgets  that  a  coronet  encir- 
cles a  brow  like  a  wreath  of  youth  ;"'  and 
he  adjusted  the  curls  of  his  wig  as  lie  spoke, 
and  smiled  at  himself  more  successfully  than 
he  had  done  before. 

"  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  better," 
said  lie,  as  he  tirose  and  walked  the  room. 
"A  mesalliance  can  only  be  justified  by 
great  beauty  or  great  wealth.  One  must 
do  a  consumedly  rash  thing,  or  a  wonder- 
fully sharp  one,  to  come  out  well  with  tlie 
world.  Forty  thousand,  and  a  good-looking 
girl — she  isn't  more — would  not  satisfy  tlie 
just  expectations  of  society,  v/hich,  with 
men  like  myself,  are  severely  exacting." 

He  had  met  with  a  repulse,  he  could  not 
deny  it,  and  the  sense  of  pain  it  inflicted 
galled  him  to  the  quick.  To  be  sure,  the 
thing  occurred  in  a  remote,  out-of-the-way 
spot,  where  there  were  no  jieople  to  discover 
or  retail  the  story.  It -was  not  as  if  it 
chanced  in  some  cognate  land  of  society, 
where  such  incidents  get  immediate  cur- 
rency and  form  tlie  gossip  of  every  coterie. 


Who  was  ever  to  hear  of  what  passed  in  an 
Irish  country-house  ?  Marion  herself  in- 
deed might  write  it — she  most  probably 
would — but  to  whom  ?  To  some  friendas 
little  in  the  world  as  herself,  and  none  knew 
better  than  Lord  Culduff  of  how  few  people 
the  "  world"  was  composed.  It  was  a  de- 
feat, but  a  defeat  that  need  never  be  gazet- 
ted. And,  after  all,  are  not  tlie  worst 
things  in  all  our  reverses  the  comments 
that  are  passed  upon  them  ?  Are  not  the 
censures  of  our  enemies  and  the  condolences 
of  our  friends  sometimes  harder  to  bear 
than  the  misfortunes  that  have  evoked 
them  ? 

What  Marion's  manner  towards  liim 
might  be  in  future,  was  also  a  painful  re- 
flection. It  would  naturally  be  a  triumph- 
ant incident  in  her  life  to  have  rejected 
such  an  offer.  Would  she  be  eager  to  pa- 
rade this  fact  before  the  world  ?  Would 
she  try  to  let  people  know  that  she  had 
refused  him  ?  This  was  possible.  He  felt 
that  such  a  slight  would  tarnish  the  whole 
glory  of  his  life,  whcse  boast  w;is  to  have 
done  many  things  that  were  actually  wicked, 
but  not  one  that  was  merely  weak. 

The  imminent  matter  was  to  get  out  of 
his  23 resent  situation  without  defeat — to 
quit  the  field,  but  not  as  a  beaten  army  ; 
and  revolving  how  this  was  to  be  done  he 
sunk  off  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XVIT. 


AT   CASTELLO. 


A  PRIVATE  letter  from  a  friend  had  told 
Jack  Bramleigh  that  his  father's  opposition 
to  the  Government  had  considerably  dam- 
aged his  chance  of  being  employed,  but 
that  he  possibly  might  get  a  small  com- 
mand on  the  African  station.  With  what 
joy,  then,  did  he  receive  tlie  ''OflScial," 
marked  on  H.M.'s  service,  informing  him 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sneezer  des- 
patch gTinboat,  to  serve  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  enjoining  him  to  repair  to  town 
without  unnecessary  delay,  to  receive  fur- 
ther orders. 

He  had  forborne,  as  we  have  seen,  to  tell 
Julia  his  former  tidings.  They  were  not 
indeed  of  a  nature  to  rejoice  over,  but  here 
was  groat  news.  He  only  wanted  two  more 
years  to  be  qualified  for  his  "post,"  and 
once  a  captain,  he  v/oiild  have  a  position 
which  might  warrant  his  asking  Julia  to 
be  his  wife,  and  thus  was  it  that  the  great 
dream  of  his  whole  existence  was  inter- 
woven into  his  career,  and  liis  advance- 
ment as  a  sailor  linked  with  his  hopes  as  a 
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lover ;  and  surely  it  is  Avell  for  us  tliat  am- 
bitions in  life  ajijieal  to  us  in  other  and 
humbler  Avays  than  by  the  sense  of  trium})h, 
and  that  there  are  better  rewards  for  suc- 
cess than  either  the  favor  of  princes  or  the 
insignia  of  rank. 

To  poor  Jack,  looking  beyond  that  two 
years,  it  was  not  a  tliree-decker,  nor  even 
a  frigate,  it  was  the  paradise  of  a  cottage 
overgrown  with  sweetbriar  and  honey- 
suckle, tiiat  presented  itself — and  a  certain 
graceful  figure,  gauzy  and  floating,  sitting 
in  the  porch,  while  he  lay  at  her  feet,  lulled 
by  tlie  drowsy  ripple  of  the  little  trout- 
stream  that  ran  close  by.  So  possessed 
was  he  by  tliis  vision,  so  entirely  and 
wholly  did  it  engross  him,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  gave  coherent  replies  to  the 
questions  poured  in  upon  him  at  the  break- 
fast taljle,  as  to  the  sort  of  service  he  was 
about  to  be  engaged  in,  and  whetlier  it  was 
as  good  or  a  better  thing  than  he  had  been 
expecting. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  Jack,"  said  Augustus. 
"  You're  a  lucky  dog  to  get  afloat  again  so 
soon.  You  haven't  been  full  six  montlis 
on  half -pay." 

"I  wish  you  joy,  too,"  said  Temple, 
*'  and  am  thankful  to  fate  it  is  you,  and 
not  I,  have  to  take  the  command  of  II. 
M.'s  gunboat  Sneezer." 

"  Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  is  as 
well  as  it  is,"  said  Jack,  dryly. 

*'It  is  a  position  of  some  importance. 
I  mean  it  is  not  the  mere  command  of 
a  small  vessel,"  said  Marion,  haughtily  ; 
for  she  was  always  eager  that  every  in- 
cident that  befell  the  family  should  re- 
dound to  their  distinction,  and  subserve 
their  onward  march  to  greatness. 

"  Oh,  Jack,"  vrhispercd  Nelly,  "  let  us 
walk  over  to  the  cottage,  and  tell  them  the 
news  ; "  and  Jack  blushed  as  he  squeezed 
her  hand  in  gratitude  for  tlie  speech. 

''I  almost  wonder  they  gave  you  this, 
Jack,"  said  his  father,  "  seeing  hovv^  active 
a  part  I  took  against  them  ;  but  I  suppose 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  that 
ministers  would  rather  soothe  enemies  than 
succor  friends." 

"Don't  you  suspect,  papa,  that  Lord 
Culduff  may  have  had  some  share  in  this 
event  ?  His  influence,  I  know,  is  very 
great  with  his  parry,"  said  ]\Iarion. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  not,"  burst  out  Jack  ; 
"  rather  than  owe  my  promotion  to  that 
bewigged  old  dandy,  I'd  go  and  keep  a 
lighthouse." 

"  A  most  illiberal  speech,"  said  Temple. 
"  I  was  about  to  employ  a  stronger  word, 
but  still  not  stronger  than  my  sense  of  its 
necessity. " 


"Remember,  Temple,"  replied  Jack, 
"  I  have  no  possible  objection  to  his  being 
your  patron.  I  only  protest  that  he  shan't 
be  mine.  He  may  make  you  something 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  to-morrow,  and 
I'll  never  quarrel  about  it." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  the  concession,"  s:;id 
the  other,  bowing. 

"If  it  was  Lord  Culduff  that  got  you 
this  step,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  "^"  I 
must  say  nothing  could  be  more  delicate 
than  his  conduct ;  he  never  so  much  as 
hinted  to  me  that  he  had  taken  trouble  in 
the  matter." 

"  He  is  such  a  gentleman  ! "  said  Marion, 
with  a  very  enthusiastic  emi)hasis  on  the 
word. 

"  "Well,  perha])s,  it's  a  very  ignoble  con- 
fession," said  Nelly,  "  but  I  frankly  ovm  I'd 
rather  Jack  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his 
good  fame  than  to  all  the  peers  in  the 
calendar." 

"  What  pains  Ellen  takes,"  said  Marion, 
"  to  show  that  lier  ideas  of  life  and  the 
world  are  not  those  of  the  rest  of  us  !  " 

"  She  has  me  with  her  whenever  she  goes 
into  the  lobby,"  said  Jack,  "  or  I'll  pair 
with  Temple,  who  is  sure  to  be  on  the 
stronger  side." 

"Your  censure  I  accept  as  a  compli- 
ment," said  Temjole.   * 

"  And  is  this  all  our  good  news  has  done 
for  us — to  set  us  exchanging  tart  sjieeches 
and  sharp  repartees  witli  each  ether  ?"  said 
Colonel  Bramleigh.  "  I  declare  it  is  a 
very  ungracious  way  to  treat  pleasant 
tidings.  Go  out,  boys,  and  see  if  you 
couldn't  find  some  one  to  dine  with  us, 
and  wet  Jack's  commission,  as  they  used  to 
call  it  long  ago." 

"  \Ve  can  have  the  L'Estranges  and  our 
amiable  neighbor.  Captain  Craufurd,"  said 
Marion  ;  "but  I  believe  our  resources  end 
with  these." 

"  Why  not  look  up  tlie  Frenchman  you 
smashed  some  weeks  ago.  Jack  ? "  said 
Augustus  ;  "he  ought  to  be  about  by  this 
time,  and  it  would  only  be  common  de- 
cency to  show  him  some  attention." 

"With  all  my  heart.  I'll  do  anything 
you  like  but  talk  French  with  him.  But 
where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  " 

"He  stops  with  Longworth,"  said  Au- 
gustus, "  which  makes  the  matter  awkward. 
Can  we  invite  one  without  the  other,  and 
can  we  open  our  acquaintance  with  Long- 
worth  by  an  invitation  to  dinner  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  chimed  in  Temj)le. 
"First  acquaintajice  admits  of  no  breaches 
of  eti(piette.  Intimacies  may,  and  rarely, 
too,  forgive  such." 

"  Wliat  luck  to    have   such  a    pilot  to 
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steer  us  through  the  narrcw  channel  of 
iH'oprietics  !''  cried  Jack,  laughing, 

"  I  tliink,  too,  it  would  be  as  well  to  re- 
member," resumed  Temple,  "that  Lord 
Culduff  is  our  guest,  and  to  whatever  acci- 
dents of  acquaintanceshi])  we  may  be  ready 
to  expose  ourselves,  we  have  no  right  to 
extend  these  casualties  to  Mm." 

"  I  suspect  we  are  not  likely  to  see  his 
lordsliip  to-day,  at  least ;  he  has  sent  down 
his  man  to  beg  he  may  be  excused  from 
making  his  apj^earance  at  dinner  ;  a  slight 
attack  of  gout  confines  him  to  his  room," 
said  Marion. 

"  That's  not  the  worst  bit  of  nevfs  I've 
heard  to-day,"  broke  in  Jack.  "  Dining 
iu  that  old  cove's  company  is  tlie  next 
thing  to  being  tried  by  a  court-martial. 
I  fervently  hope  he'll  be  on  the  sick  list 
till  I  take  my  departure." 

"  As  to  getting  these  people  together 
to-day,  it's  out  of  the  question,"  said  Au- 
gustus. "Let  us  say  Saturday  next,  and 
try  what  we  can  do." 

This  was  agreed  upon,  Temple  being 
deputed  to  ride  over  to  Longworth's,  leav- 
ing to  his  diplomacy  to  make  what  further 
advances  events  seemed  to  warrant — a 
trustful  confidence  in  his  tact  to  conduct  a 
nice  negotiation  being  a  flattery  more  than 
sufficient  to  recompense  his  trouble.  Jack 
and  Nelly  would  repair  to  the  cottage  to 
secure  the  I'Estrangcs.  Craufurd  could  be 
apprised  by  a  note. 

"  Has  Cutbill  got  the  gout,  too?"  asked 
Jack.  "  I  have  not  seen  him  this 
morning." 

"  No;  that  very  cool  gentleman  took  out 
my  cob  pony,  Fritz,  this  morning  at  day- 
break," said  Augustus,  "  saying  he  was  off 
to  the  mines  at  Lisconnor,  and  wouldn't 
be  back  till  evening." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  let  such  a  liberty 
pass  unnoticed?"  asked  Temple. 

"  A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  how 
Fritz  looks  after  his  journey.  If  I  see  that 
the  beast  has  not  suffered,  it  is  just  possible 
I  may  content  myself  with  a  mere  intima- 
tion that  I  trust  the  freedom  may  not  be 
repeated." 

"  You  told  me  Anderson  offered  you  two 
hundred  for  that  cob,"  broke  in  Temple. 

"  Yes,  and  asked  how  much  more  would 
tempt  me  to  sell  him." 

"  If  he  were  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
took  such  a  liberty  with  me,  I'd  not  forgive 
him,"  said  Temple,  as  he  arose  and  left 
the  room  in  a  burst  of  indignation. 

"  I  may  say  we  are  a  very  liigh-spirited 
family,"  said  Jack,  gravely,  "and  I'll  warn 
the  world  not  to  try  any  familiarities  with 
us." 


"  Come  av/ay,  naughty  boy,"  whispered 
Eleanor ;  "  you  are  always  trailing  your 
coat  for  some  one  to  stand  upon." 

"  Tell  me,  Nelly,"  said  he,  as  they  took 
their  way  through  the  pinewood  that  led 
to  the  cottage, — "  tell  me,  Nelly,  am  I  right 
or  wrong  in  my  appreciation — for  I  really 
want  to  be  just  and  fair  in  the  matter — are 
we  Bramleighs  confounded  snobs?" 

The  downright  honest  earnestness  with 
which  he  put  the  question  made  her  laugli 
heartily,  and  for  some  seconds  left  her 
unable  to  answer  him. 

"  I  half  suspect  that  we  may  be.  Jack," 
said  she,  still  smiling. 

"  I'm  certain  of  one  thing,"  continued 
he  in  the  same  earnest  tone,  "  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  deems  us  such.  There  is 
a  sort  of  simpering  enjoyment  of  all  that 
goes  on  around  him,  and  a  condescending 
approval  of  us  that  seems  to  say,  '  Go  on, 
you'll  catch  the  tone  yet.  You're  not 
doing  badly  by  any  means.'  He  pushed 
me  to  the  very  limit  of  my  patience  the 
other  day  with  this,  and  I  had  to  get  up 
from  luncheon  and  leave  the  house  to  avoid 
being  openly  rude  to  him.  Do  you  mind 
my  lighting  a  cigar,  Nelly,  for  I've  got 
myself  so  angry  that  I  want  a  weed  to  calm 
me  down  again?" 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else;  for  on  this 
theme  I'm  not  much  better-tempered  than 
yourself." 

"  There's  a  dear  good  girl,"  said  he, 
drawing  her  towards  him,  and  kissing  her 
cheek.  "  I'd  have  sworn  you  felt  as  I  did 
about  this  old  fop;  and  we  must  be  arrant 
snobs,  Nelly,  or  else  his  coming  down 
amongst  us  here  would  not  have  broken  us 
all  up,  setting  us  exchanging  sneers  and 
scoffs  and  criticising  each  other's  know- 
ledge of  life.  Confound  the  old  humbug; 
let  us  forget  him." 

They  walked  along  without  exchanging 
a  word  for  full  ten  minutes  or  more,  till 
they. reached  the  brow  of  the  cliff',  from 
which  the  patliAvay  led  down  to  ,  the 
cottage.  "  I  wonder  when  I  shall  stand 
here  again?"  said  he,  pausing.  "Not 
that  I'm  going  on  any  hazardous  service, 
or  to  meet  a.  more  formidable  enemy  than 
a  tart  flag-captain  ;  but  the  world  has  such 
strange  turns  and  changes  tluit  a  couple 
of  years  may  do  anything  with  a  man's 
destiny." 

"  A  couple  of  years  may  make  you  a 
post-captain.  Jack;  and  that  will  be  quite 
enough  to  change  your  destiny." 

He  looked  affectionately  towards  her  for 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  away  to  hide 
the  emotion  he  could  not  master. 

"  And  then,  Jack,"  said  she,  caressingly, 
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"  it  will  be  a  very  happy  day    tlmt  shall 
brinff  us  to  this  spot  again," 

**  WJio  knows,  Nelly?"  said  he,  with  a 
degree  of  agitation  that  surprised  her.  '*'  I 
haven't  told  you  that  Julia  and  I  had  a 
quarrel  the  last  time  we  met." 

"  A  quarrel!" 

''  Well,  it  "was  something  very  like  one. 
I  told  her  there  were  things  about  her 
manner — certain  ways  she  had  that  I 
didn't  like;  and  I  spoke  very  seriously  to 
her  on  the  subject.  I  didn't  go  beating 
about,  but  said  she  was  too  mucli  of  a 
coquette." 

"Oh,  Jack!" 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  be  shocked,  and  cry 
out,  '  Oh,  Jack!'  but  isn't  it  true?  haven't 
you  seen  it  yourself  ?  hasn't  Marion  said 
some  very  strange  things  about  it?" 

"  My  dear  Jack,  I  needn't  tell  you  that 
we  girls  are  not  always  fair  in  our  estimates 
of  each  otlier,  even  when  we  think  we  are, 
— and  it  is  not  always  that  we  want  to  think 
so.  Julia  is  not  a  coquette  in  any  sense 
that  the  word  carries  censure,  and  you 
were  exceedingly  wrong  to  tell  her  she 
was. " 

"  That's  how  it  is  !  "  cried  he,  pitching 
his  cigar  away  in  impatience.  "  There's  a 
freemasonry  amongst  you  that  calls  you  all 
to  arms  the  moment  one  is  attacked.  Isn't 
it  open  to  a  man  to  tell  the  girl  he  hopes 
to  make  his  wife  that  there  are  things  in 
her  manner  he  doesn't  ajiprove  of  and 
would  like  changed  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  at  least  it  would  require 
some  nicer  tact  than  yours  to  ap})roach 
such  a  theme  with  safety." 

"  Temple,  perhaps,  could  do  it,"  said  he, 
sneeringly. 

"Temple  certainly  would  not  attempt 
it." 

Jack  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and, 
as  if  desirous  to  change  the  subject,  said, 
"  What's  the  matter  with  our  distinguished 
guest  ?  Is  he  ill,  that  he  won't  dine  below- 
stairs  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  calls  it  a  slight  return  of  liis  Oreek 
fever  and  begs  to  be  excused  from  present- 
ing himself  at  dinner."  ^ 

"  He  and  Temple  have  been  writing  little 
three-cornered  notes  to  each  other  all  tlic 
morning.  I  suppose  it  is  di})lomatic  usage." 

The  tone  of  irritation  he  spoke  in  seemed 
to  show  that  he  was  actually  seeking  for 
something  to  vent  his  anger  upon,  and 
trying  to  provoke  some  word  of  contra- 
diction or  dissent  ;  but  she  was  silent,  and 
for  some  seconds  they  walked  on  without 
speaking. 

"Look!"  cried  he,  suddenly;  "there 
goes  Julia.     Do  you  see  her  yonder  on  the 


path  u])  the  cliff;  and  who  is  that  clambering 
after  her  ?  I'll  bo  shot  if  it's  not  Lord 
Culduff." 

"'  Julia  has  got  her  drawing-book,  I  see. 
Tlicy're  on  some  skctcbing  excursion." 

"  He  wasn't  long  in  tlirowing  off  his 
Greek  fever,  eh  ?  "  cried  Jack,  indignantly. 
"  It's  cool,  isn't  it,  to  tell  the  ])eople  in 
whose  house  he  is  stopping  that  he  is  too 
ill  to  dine  with  them,  and  then  set  out  galli- 
vanting in  tliis  fashion  ?" 

"Poor old  man  !"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
half-scornful  pity. 

"  Was  I  right  about  Julia  now  ?"  cried 
he,  angrily.  "  I  told  you  for  whose  capti- 
vation  all  her  little  gracefulnesses  were 
intended.  I  saw  it  the  first  night  he  stood 
beside  her  at  the  piano.  As  Marion  said, 
she  is  determined  to  bring  him  down.  She 
saw  it  as  well  as  I  did." 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Jack  ; 
as  if  Julia  would  condescend " 

"  There's  no  condescension,  Nelly,"  lie 
broke  in.  "The  man  is  a  lord,  and  the 
woman  he  marries  will  be  a  peeress,  and 
there's  not  another  country  in  Europe  in 
which  that  word  means  as  much.  I  take 
it,  we  needn't  go  on  to  the  cottage  now  ?  " 

"'  I  suppose  we  could  scarcely  overtake 
them  ?  " 

"  Overtake  them  !  Why  should  we  try? 
Even  mij  tact,  Nelly,  that  you  sneered  at 
so  contemptuously  a  while  ago,  v^'ould  save 
me  from  such  a  blunder.  Come,  let's  go 
home  and  forget,  if  we  can,  all  that  we 
came  about.     /  at  least  will  try  and  do  so." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Jack,  this  is  very  foolish 
jealousy." 

"'  I  am  not  jealous,  Nelly.  I'm  angry  ; 
but  it  is  with  myself.  I  ought  to  have 
known  what  humble  pretensions  mine  were, 
and  I  ought  to  have  known  how  certainly 
a  young  lady,  bred  as  young  ladies  are  now- 
adays, would  regard  them  as  less  than 
humble  ;  but  it  all  comes  of  this  idle 
shore-going,  good-for-nothing  life.  They'll 
not  catch  me  at  it  again  :  that's  all.  ' 

"Just  listen  to  me  patiently.  Jack. 
Listen  to  me  for  one  moment," 

"Not  for  half  a  moment.  I  can  guess 
everything  you  want  to  say  to  me,  and  I 
tell  you  frankly,  I  don't  care  to  hear  it. 
Tell  me  whatever  you  like  to-morrow " 

He  tried  to  finish  his  speech,  but  his 
voice  grew  thick  and  faltering,  and  he 
turned  away  and  was  silent. 

They  spoke  little  to  each  other  as  they 
walked  homewards.  A  chance  remark  on 
the  weather,  or  the  scenery,  was  all  that 
passed  till  they  reached  the  little  lawn 
before  the  door. 

"You'll  not  forget  your  pledge.  Jack, 
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for  to-  morrow  ?  "  said  Ellen,  as  he  turned 
towards  her  before  ascending  the  steps. 

"I'll  not  forg-ct  it,"  said  he,  coldly,  and 
^e  moved  off  as  he  spoke,  and  entered  an 
alley  of  the  shrubbery. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A    DULL   DINNER. 


The  family  dinner  on  that  day  at  Cas- 
tello  was  somewhat  dull.  The  various 
attempts  to  secure  a  party  for  the  ensuing 
Saturday,  Avhich  had  been  fixed  on  to  cele- 
brate Jack's  promotion,  had  proved  failures. 
When  Temple  arrived  at  Longworth's  he 
learned  that  the  host  and  his  guest  were 
from  home  and  not  to  return  for  some  days 
— we  have  seen  how  it  fared  as  to  the 
L'Estranges — so  that  the  solitary  success 
was  Captain  Craufurd,  a  gentleman  who 
certainly  had  not  won  the  suffrages  of  the 
great  house. 

There  were  two  vacant  places  besides  at 
the  table  ;  for  butlers  arc  fond  of  recording, 
by  napkins  and  covers,  how  certain  of  our 
friends  assume  to  treat  us,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  contrast  their  own  formal  observances 
of  duty  with  the  laxer  notions  of  their 
betters. 

"  Lord  Culduff  is  not  able  to  dine  with 
us,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  making  the 
apology  as  well  to  himself  as  to  the  com- 
pany, 

"  N'o,  papa,"  said  Marion  ;  "  he  hopes  to 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening. " 

"  If  not  too  much  tired  by  his  long 
walk,"  broke  in  Jack, 

*'  What  walk  are  you  dreaming  of  ?  " 
asked  Marion, 

"  An  excursion  he  made  this  morning 
down  the  coast,  sketching  or  pretending  to 
sketch,  Xelly  and  I  saw  him  clambering 
up  the  side  of  a  cliff " 

"  Oh,  quite  impossible  !  you  must  be 
mistaken." 

"  No,"  said  Nelly,  "  there  was  no  mis- 
take. I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you 
now  ;  besides,  it  is  not  in  tliese  wild  regions 
so  distinguished  a  figure  is  like  to  find  its 
counterpart." 

"But  why  should  he  not  take  his  walk  ? 
why  not  sketch,  or  amuse  himself  in  any 
way  he  pleased  ?  "  asked  Temple. 

"Of  course  it  was  open  to  him  to  do  so," 
said  the  Colonel ;  "  only  that  to  excuse  his 
absence  he  ought  not  to  have  made  a  pre- 
text of  being  ill." 

"  I  think  men  are  '  ill '  Just  as  they  are 
*out/"  said  Temple.     "I  am  ill  if  I  am 


asked  to  do  what  is  disagreeable  to  me,  as 
I  am  out  to  the  visit  of  a  bore." 

"  So  that  to  dine  with  us  was  disagree- 
able to  Lord  Culduff  ?  "  asked  Jack, 

"  It  was  evidently  either  an  effort  to  task 
his  strength,  or  an  occasion  which  called 
for  more  exertion  than  he  felt  equal  to," 
said  Temple,  pomjiou^lv. 

"By  Jove!"  cried  Jack,  "I  hope  I'll 
never  be  a  great  man  !  I  trust  sincerely  / 
may  never  arrive  at  that  eminence  in  which 
it  will  task  my  energies  to  eat  my  dinner 
and  chat  with  the  people  on  either  side  of 
me." 

"  Lord  Culduff  converses  ;   he  does  not 
chat ;  please  to  note  the  distinction,  Jack." 
"  That's  like  telling  me  he  doesn't  walk 
but  he  twaggers." 

It  was  fortunate  at  this  moment,  critical 
enough  as  regarded  the  temper  of  all  par- 
ties, that  Mr.  Cutbill  entered,  full  of  apo- 
logies for  being  late,  and  bursting  to  recount 
the  accidents  that  befell  him,  and  all  the 
incidents  of  his  day.  A  quick  glance  round 
the  table  assured  him  of  Lord  Culduff's 
absence,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  sparkle 
'  in  his  eye  that  the  event  was  not  disagree- 
able to  iiim. 

"  Is  our  noble  friend  on  the  sick  list  ?  " 
asked  he,  with  a  smile, 

"  Indisposed,"  said  Temple,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  knew  the  value  of  a  word  that 
was  double-shotted, 

[  "  I've  got  news  that  will  soon  rally  him," 
continued  Cutbill,  "  They've  struck  a 
magnificent  vein  this  morning,  and  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  surface,  Plmmys,  the 
Welsh  inspector,  pronounced  it  good  Car- 
diff, and  says,  from  the  depth  of  '  the  lode,' 
that  it  must  go  a  long  way," 

"  Harding  did  not  give  me  as  encourag- 
'  ing  news  yesterday,"  said  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh, with  a  dubious  smile. 
I  "  My  tidings  date  from  this  morning — 
I  yesterday  was  the  day  before  the  battle  ; 
'  besides,  what  does  Harding  know  about 
j  coal  ?  " 

"He  knows  a  little  about  everything,'* 
said  Augustus. 

"  That  makes  all  the  difference;  What 
people  want  is  not  the  men  who  know 
things  currently,  but  know  them  well  and 
thoroughly.  Eh,  Captain,"  said  he  to 
Jack;  "what  would  you  say  to  popular 
notions  about  the  navy  ?  " 

"Cutty's  right,"  said  Jack,  "Amateur- 
ship  is  all  humbug." 

"  Who  is  Longworth  ?  "  asked  Cutbill. 
"  Philip  Longworth  ?  " 

"A  neighbor  of  ours.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted, but  we  knoAv  that  there  is  such 
a  person,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh. 
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**He  opines,"  continued  Cutbill,  ''that 
this  vein  of  ours  runs  direct  from  his 
land,  and  I  suspect  he's  not  ^vrong ;  and 
he  wants  to  know  what  we  mean  to  do — 
he'll  either  sell  or  bu}-.  He  came  over  this 
morning  to  Kilmannock  with  a  French 
friend,  and  v/e  took  our  breakfast  together. 
Xice  fellows  both  of  them,  and  wide 
awakOj  too,  especially  the  Frenchman. 
He  was  with  Lesseps  in  Egypt ;  in  what 
capacity  I  couldn't  find  out,' but  I  see  he's 
a  shrewd  fellow." 

"With  Lesseps?"  cried  Colonel  Bram- 
leigli.  showing  a  cpiicker  and  more  eager 
interest  than  before,  for  his  lawyer  had 
told  him  tliat  the  French  claimant  to  his 
property  had  been  engaged  on  the  works 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

"Yes  ;  he  spoke  as  if  he  knew  Lesseps 
well,  and  talked  of  the  whole  undertaking 
like  one  who  understood  it." 

•"  And  what  is  he  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Writing  a  book,  I  fancy ;  an  Irish 
tour — one  of  those  mock  sentimentalities, 
with  bad  politics  and  false  morality.  French- 
men ventilate  about  England.  He  goes 
poking  into  the  cabins  and  asking  the 
people  about  their  grievances  ;  and  now  he 
says  he  wants  to  hoar  the  other  side,  and 
learn  what  the  gentlemen  say." 

"  We'll  have  to  ask  him  over  here," 
said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  coolly,  as  if  the 
thouglit  had  occurred  to  him  then  for  the 
first  time. 

"  He'll  amuse  von,  I  promise  you,"  said 
Cutbill. 

"  Ed  like  to  meet  him,"  said  Jack._  "  I 
had  the  ill-luck  to  bowl  him  over  in  the 
hunting-field,  and  cost  him  a  broken  leg. 
I'd  like  to  make  all  the  excuses  in  my 
power  to  him." 

"  He  bears  no  malice  about  it.  He  said 
it  was  all  his  own  fault,  and  that  you  did 
your  best  to  pick  him  up,  but  your  horse 
bolted  with  you." 

"  Let's  have  him  to  dinner,  by  all 
means,"  said  Augustus  ;  "  and  now  that 
Temple  has  made  a  formal  visit,  I  take  it 
we  might  invite  him  by  a  polite  note." 

"You'  must  wait  till  he  returns  the 
call,"  said  Marion,  stiffly. 

"Xot  if  we  want  to  show  a  courteous 
desire  to  make  his  acquaintance,"  said 
Temple.  "Attentions  can  be  measured 
as  nicely  and  as  minutely  as  medica- 
ments." 

"All  I  say,"  said  Jack,  "is,  have  him 
soon,  or  I  may  chance  to  miss  him  ;  and 
I'm  rather  curious  to  have  a  look  at 
him." 

Colonel  Bramleigh  turned  a  full  look  at 
Jack,    as    though    his    words    had    some 


hidden  meaning  in  them,  but  the  frank 
aiul  easy  expression  of  the  sailor's  face  re- 
assured him  at  once. 

"I  hope  the  fellow  won't  put  us  in  his 
book,"  said  Temple.  "  You  are  never 
quite  safe  with  these  sort  of  people." 

"  Are  we  worth  recording  ?"  auked  Jack, 
with  a  laugh. 

Temple  was  too  indignant  to  make  any 
answer,  and  Cutbill  went  on  :  "  The  au- 
thorship) is  only  a  suspicion  of  mine,  re- 
member. It  Vv^as  from  seeing  him  con- 
stantly jotting  down  little  odds  and  ends 
in  his  note-book  that  I  came  to  that  con- 
clusion ;  and  Frenchmen  are  not  much 
given  to  minute  inquiries  if  they  have  not 
some  definite  object  in  view." 

Again  was  Bramleigh's  attention  arrest- 
ed, but,  as  before,  he  saw  that  tlie  speaker 
meant  no  more  than  the  words  in  their 
simplest  acceptance  conveyed. 

A  violent  ringing  of  the  door-bell  startled 
the  company,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause 
of  expectancy,  a  servant  entered,  to  say 
that  a  government  messenger  had  arrived 
Avith  some  important  dispatches  for  Lord 
Culduff,  which  required  personal  delivery 
and  acceptance. 

"  Will  you  step  up,  ]\Ir.  Cutbill,  and  see 
if  his  lordship  is  in  his  room  ?" 

"  I'll  answer  for  it  he's  not,"  said  Jack, 
to  his  father. 

Cutbill  rose,  however,  and  went  on  his 
mission,  but  instead  of  returning  to  the 
dining-room,  it  was  perceived  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  find  the  messenger,  and  conduct 
him  upstairs. 

"  Well,  Nelly,"  said  Marion,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  what  do  you  say  now  ;  is  it  so  cer- 
tain that  it  was  Lord  Culduff  you  saw  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
was  fully  as  sure  as  Jack  was." 

"I'lr  wager  he's  been  offered  Paris," 
said  Temple,  gravely. 

"  Offered  Paris  !  "  cried  Jack.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  embassy,  of  course,"  re- 
plied he,  contemptuously,  "  without,"  add- 
ed he,   "  they  want  him" in  the  Cabinet." 

"And  is  it  really  by  men  like  this  the 
country  is  governed  ?  "  said  Nelly,  with  a 
boldness  that  seemed  the  impulse  of  indig- 
nation. 

"  Em  afraid  so,"  said  Marion,  scorn- 
fully. "  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  were  men  very  like  this — were  they  not, 
Temple  ?  " 

"  Precisely  ;  Lord  Culduff  is  exactly  of 
tlie  same  order,  however  humble  the 
estimate  Ellen  may  form  of  such  people." 

"  I'm  all  impatience  for  the  news,"  said 
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Augustus.     "  I   wish  Cutbill  would  come 
down  at  once." 

"^I'll  take  the  odds  that  he  goes  to  F. 
0.,"  said  Tem])le. 

"  What  the  deuce  could  he  do  in  China  ?" 
cried  Jack,  whose  ear  had  led  him  into  a 
cruel  blunder. 

Temple  scarcely  smiled  at  what  savored 
of  actual  irreverence,  and  added,  "If  so, 
I'll  ask  to  be  made  private  secretary." 

"  Mr.  Temple,  sir,  his  lordship  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  upstairs  for  a  moment," 
said  a  footman,  entering.  And  Tcm])le 
arose  and  left  the  room,  with  a  pride  that 
might  have  accompanied  him  if  summoned 
to  a  c«,bitiet  council. 

"More  mysteries  of  State,"  cried  Jack. 
"  I  declare,  girls,  the  atmosphere  of  politi- 
cal greatness  is  almost  suffocating  me.  I 
wonder  how  Cutty  stands  it!" 

A  general  move  into  the  drawing-room 
followed  his  speech,  and  as  Jack  sauntered 
in  he  slipped  his  arm  within  Nelly's  and  led 
her  towards  a  window.  "  I  can't  bear  this 
any  longer,  Nelly — I  must  trip  my  anchor 
and  move  away.  I'd  as  soon  be  lieutenant 
to  a  port  admiral  as  live  here.  You've  all 
grown  too  fine  for  me." 

"  That's  not  it  at  all.  Jack,",  said  she, 
smiling.  "I  see  how  you've  been  trying  to 
bully  yourself  by  bullying  us  this  hour  back; 
but  it  will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  We'll 
go  over  to  the  cottage  after  breakfast." 

"  You  may ;  /'//  not,  I  promise  you," 
said  he,  blushing  deeply, 

'''  Yes,  you  will,  my  dear  Jack,"  said  she, 
coaxingly ;  "and  you'll  be  the  first  to 
laugh  at  your  own  foolish  jealousy  besides 
— if  Julia  is  not  too  angry  with  you  to  make 
laughing  possible." 

"  Slie  may  be  angry  or  pleased,  it's  all 
one  to  me  now,"  said  he,  passionately. 
"When  I  told  her  she  was  a  coquette,  I 
didn't  believe  it  ;  but,  by  Jove,  she  has 
converted  me  to  the  opinion  pretty  quickly. " 

"  You're  a  naughty  boy,  and  you're  in 
bad  humor,  and  I'll  say  no  more  to  you 
now. " 

"  Say  it  now,  I  advise  you,  if  you  mean 
to  say  it,"  said  he,  shortly  ;  but  slie  laugh- 
ed at  his  serious  face,  and  turned  away 
without  speaking. 

"'  Isn't  the  cabinet  council  sittiuglate  ?" 
asked  Augustus  of  Marion,  "They  have 
been  nigh  two 'hours  in  conference." 

"  I  take  it,  it  must  he  something  of  im- 
portance," replied  she, 

"  Isn't  Cutbill  in  it  ?  "  asked  Augustus, 
mockingly, 

"  I  saw  Mr,  Cutbill  go  down  the  avenue, 
with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  just  after  Ave 
came  into  the  drawino-room." 


"I'll  go  and  try  to  pump  him,"  said 
Jack.  "  One  miglit  do  a  grand  thing  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  if  he  could  get  at  State 
secrets  like  these,"  And  as  Jack  Avent  out 
a  silence  fell  over  the  party,  only  broken 
by  the  heavy  breathing  of  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh  as  he  slept  behind  his  ncAvspapcr,  At 
last  the  door  opened  gcntl}',  and  Temi)le 
moved  quietly  across  the  room,  and  tapping 
his  father  on  the  shoulder  Avliis]wred  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  "  AVhat — eh  ?  "  cried 
Colonel  Bramleigh,  Avaking  up.  "Did 
you  say  'out'  ?"  Another  whisper  ensued, 
and  the  Colonel  arose  and  left  the  room, 
folloAved  by  Temple, 

"  Isn't  Temple  supremely  diplomatic  to- 
night ?  "  said  Nelly„ 

"  I'm  certain  he  is  behaving  Avith  every 
becoming  rescrA-e  and  decorum,"  said  Ma- 
rion, in  a  tone  of  severe  rebuke. 

When  Colonel  Bramleigh  entered  the 
library,  Temple  closed  and  locked  the  door, 
and  in  a  voice  of  some  emotion  said, 
"  Poor  Lord  Culduff  !  it's  a  dreadful  blow. 
I  don't  knoAvhoAV  he'll  bear  up  against  it." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Bramleigh, 
peevishly.  "What's  this  about  a  cliange 
of  Ministry  and  a  dissolution  ?  Did  you 
tell  me  tlie  Parliament  wjis  dissolved  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  said  that  a  dissolution  was 
probable.  The  Ministry  haA'c  been  sorely 
pressed  in  the  Lords  about  Culdufi's  appoint- 
ment, and  a  motion  to  address  the  Crown 
to  cancel  it  has  only  been  met  by  a  majority 
of  three.  So  small  a  A'ictory  amounts  to  a 
defeat,  and  the  Premier  Avritcs  to  beg  Lord 
Culduff  will  at  once  send  in  his  resignation, 
as  the  only  means  to  save  the  party." 

"Well,  if  it's  the  only  thing  to  do,  v/hy 
not  doit  ?" 

"  Culduff  takes  a  quite  different  vieAv  of 
it.  He  says  that  to  retire  is  to  abdicate 
his  position  in  public  life  ;  that  it  Vv-as  Lord 
Rigglcsworth's  duty  to  stand  by  a  colleague 
to  the  last  ;  that  every  Minister  makes  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  defend  a  subordinate  ; 
and  that " 

"  I  only  half  follow  you.  What  was  the 
ground  of  the  attack  ?  Had  he  fallen  into 
any  blunder — made  any  serious  mistake  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir  ;  they  actually 
complimented  his  abilities,  and  spoke  of 
his  rare  capacity.  It  Avas  one  of  those 
bursts  of  hypocrisy  we  have  every  noAv  and 
then  in  public  life,  to  show  the  Avorld  hoAV 
virtuous  AA'c  are.  They  raked  up  an  old  story 
of  thirty  years  ago  of  some  elopement  or 
other,  and  affected  to  see  in  this  escapade 
a  reason  against  his  being  emj^loyed  to 
represent  the  Crown." 

"I'm  not  surprised  —  not  at  all  sur- 
prised.    There  is  a  strong  moral  feeling  in 
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the  heart  of  the  nation,  that  no  man,  how- 
ever great  his  abilities,  can  outrage  with 
impunity." 

*'  If  the}'  dealt  with  him  thus  hardly  in 
the  Lords,'  we  can  fancy  how  he  will  bo 
treated  in  the  Lower  House,  whcr?  Rigby 
Norton  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  re- 
specting his  appointment.  As  Lord  Eig- 
gloswortii  writes,  '  R.  N.  has  got  up  your 
whole  biography,  and  is  fully  bent  on  mak- 
ing you  the  theme  of  one  of  his  amusing 
scurrilities.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  to  risk 
this?  He'll  not  persevere  —  he  could  not 
persevere — in  his  motion,  if  you  send  in 
your  resignation.  We  could  not  —  at  least 
so  Gore,  our  whip,  says  —  be  sure  of  a  ma- 
jority were  we  to  divide  ;  and  even  a  ma- 
jority of,  say  thirty,  to  proclaim  you  moral, 
would  only  draw  the  whole  pi-ess  to  open 
your  entire  life,  and  make  tlie  world  ring 
with  your,  I  suppose,  very  common  and 
everyday  iniquities.' " 

"I  delare  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  al- 
leged against  this  advice.  It  seems  to  me 
most  forcible  and  irrefragable." 

*'Very  forcible,  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  Cabinet ;  but,  as  Lord  Culduff  says, 
ruin,  positive  ruin  to  him." 

"  Ruin  of  his  own  causing."' 

Temple  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  impatience ;  the  senti- 
ment was  one  not  worth  a  reply. 

"At  all  events,  has  he  any  other  course 
open  to  him  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  he  has  ;  at  least  he  thinks 
that,  with  your  help  and  co-operation,  there 
may  be  another  course.  The  attack  is  to 
come  from  below  the  gangway  on  the  Oppo- 
sition side.  It  was  to  sit  with  these  men  you 
contested  a  county,  and  si)ent  nigh  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  You  have  great  clainis 
on  the  party.  You  know  them  all  person- 
ally, and  have  much  influence  with  them. 
Why,  tlien,  not  employ  it  in  his  behalf  ?  " 

"  To  suppress  the  motion,  you  mean  ?  " 

Temple  nodded. 

"  They'd  not  listen  to  it,  not  endure  it 
for  a  moment.  Norton  wouldn't  give  up 
an  attack  for  which  he  had  pre]iared  him- 
self, if  he  were  to  find  out  in  the  interval 
that  the  object  of  it  was  an  angel.  As  I 
heard  him  say  one  day  at  'the  Reform,' 
'  Other  men  have  their  specialties.  One 
fellow  takes  sugar,  one  the  malt-duties,  one 
Servia,  or  maybe,  Ireland  ;  my  line  is  a 
good  smashing  personality.  Show  me  a 
fellow  —  of  course  I  mean  a  political  oppo- 
nent— who  has  been  giving  himself  airs  as 
a  colonial  governor,  or  swelling  it  as  a 
special  envoy  at  a  foreign  court,  and  if  I 
don't  find  some  something  in  his  dispatches 
to  exhibit  him  as  a  false  prophet,  a  dujoe. 


or  a  blunderer,  and  if  I  can't  make  the 
House  laugh  at  him,  don't  call  me  Righy 
Norton.'  He  knows  he  does  these  things 
better  than  any  man  in  England,  and  he 
does  them  in  a  spirit  that  never  makes  him 
an  enemy." 

''Culduif  says  that  N.  is  terribly  hard 
up.  He  was  hit  heavily  at  Goodwood,  and 
asked  for  time  to  pay." 

■  "Just  what  he  has  been  doing  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  are  scores  of 
shi]is  that  no  underwriters  would  accept 
making  safe  voyages  half  across  the  globe. 
No,  no,  he'll  rub  on  for  many  a  day,  in  the 
same  fashion.  Besides,  if  he  shouldn't, 
what  then  ?  " 

Tem])le  made  a  significnnt  gesture  with 
his  thumb  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"That's  all  your  noble  friend  knows 
about  England,  then.  See  what  comes  of 
a  man  passing  his  life  among  foreigners. 
I  suppose  a  Spanish  or  an  Italian  deputy 
mightn't  give  much  troulde,  nor  oppose 
any  strenuous  resistance  to  such  a  dealing  ; 
but  it  won't  do  here — it  will  not." 

"  Lord  Culduif  knows  the  world  as  well 
as  most  men,  sir." 

"  Yes,  one  world.  I'm  sure  he  does  !  A 
world  of  essenced  old  dandies  and  painted 
dowagers,  surrounded  by  thieving  lacqueys 
and  cringing  followers  ;  where  everything 
can  be  done  by  bribery,  and  nothing  with- 
out it.  But  that's  not  England,  I'm  proud 
to  say ;  nor  will  it  be,  I  hope,  for  many  a 
day  to  come." 

"  I  wish,  sir,  you  could  be  induced  to 
give  your  aid  to  Culduff  in  this  matter.  I 
need  not  say  what  an  influence  it  Vv^ould 
exert  over  my  own  fortunes." 

"You  must  win  your  way,  Temple,  by 
your  own  merits,"  said  he,  haughtily. 
"I'd  be  ashamed  to  think  that  a  son  of 
mine  owed  any  share  of  his  success  in  life 
to  ignoble  acts  or  backstairs  influence.-  Go 
back  and  tell  Lord  Culduff  from  me,  that, 
so  far  as  I  know  it.  Lord  Rigglesworth's  ad- 
vice is  my  own.  No  wise  man  ever  courts 
a  public  scandal ;  and  he  would  be  less  than 
wise  to  confront  one,  with  the  certainty  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  it." 

"  Will  you  see  him,  sir  ?  Will  you  speak 
to  him  yourself  ?" 

j      "I'd  rather  not.     It  would  be  a  needless 
'  pain  to  each  of  us." 

"  I  suspect  he   means  to  leave  this  to- 
night." 
:      "  Not  the  worst  thing  he  could  do." 

"  But  you'll  see  him  to  say  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Certainly  :  and  all  the  more  easily  if 
we  have  no  conversation  in  the  meanwhile. 
Who's  that  knocking  ?  Is  the  door 
locked  ?  '^ 
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"Temple  hastened  to  open  tlie  door,  and 
found  Ml*.  Cutbill  bogging  to  have  live 
minutes'  conversation  ^7ith  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh. 

"Leave  us  together.  Temple,  and  tell 
]\rarion  to  send  me  in  some  tea.  You'll 
have  tea,  too,  won't  you,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  " 

"  ISTo,  thank  you  ;  I'll  ask  for  wine  and 
water  later.  At  present  I  want  a  little 
talk  with  3'ou.  Our  noble  friend  has  got 
it  hot  and  heavy,"  said  he,  as  Temple  with- 
drew, leaving  Bmmleigh  and  himself  to- 
gether ;  ''but  it's  nothing  to  what  will 
come  out  when  Norton  hrings  it  before  the 
Houser.  I  suppose  there  hasn't  been  such 
a  scandal  for  years  as  he'll  make  of  it." 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  long  as  the 
gentleman  continues  my  guest,  I'd  rather 
avoid  than  invite  any  discussion  of  his  an- 
tecedents," said  Bramleigh,  pompously. 

"  All  very  fine,  if  you  could  stop  the 
world  from  talking  of  them." 

"  My  son  has  just  been  with  me,  and  I 
have  said  to  him,  sir,  as  I  have  now  repeated 
to  you,  that  it  is  a  theme  I  will  not  enter 
upon."  , 

"  You  won't,  won't  you  ?  '' 

"No,  sir,  I  will  not." 

"  The  more  fool  you,  then,  that's  all." 

"  What,  sir,  am  I  to  be  told  this  to  my 
face,  under  my  own  roof  ?  Can  you  pre- 
sume to  address  these  words  to  me  ?  " 

"  1  meant  nothing  offensive.  You 
needn't  look  like  a  turkeycock.  All  the 
gobble-gobble  in  tlie  world  wouldn't  fright- 
en me.  I  came  in  here  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
I  was  handsomely  treated  in  this  house, 
and  I'd  like  to  make  a  return  for  it ;  that's 
why  I'm  hel"e,  Bramleigh." 

"  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  detect 
the  friendliness  you  speak  of  in  the  words 
you  have  Just  uttered." 

"  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  blunt — a  little 
too — what  shall  I  call  it? — abrupt;  l)ut  what 
I  wanted  to  say  was  this  :  Here's  the  nicest 
opportunity  in  the  world,  not  only  to  help 
a  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  but  to  make  a 
good  hound  of  him  afterwards." 

"  I  protest,  sir,  I  cannot  follow  you. 
Your  bhintness,  as  you  call  it,  was  at  least 
intelligible." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  passion.  Keep  cool,  and 
listen  to  me.  If  this  motion  is  made  about 
Culduff,  and  comes  to  a  debate,  there  will 
be  such  stories  told  as  would  smash  forty 
reputations.  I'd  like  to  see  which  of  us 
Avould  come  well  out  of  a  biography,  treated 
as  a  party  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  all  events  he  couldn't  face  it.  8tand  by 
him,  then,  and  get  him  through  it.  Have 
patience  ;  just  hear  what  I  liave  to  say. 
The  thing  can  be  done  ;  there's  eight  days 
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to  come  before  it  can  bo  brought  on.  I 
know  the  money-lender  has  three  of  Nor- 
ton's acceptances — for  heavy  sums,  two  of 
them.  Do  you  see  now  what  I'm  driving 
at  ?  " 

"  I  may  possibly  see  so  much,  sir,  but  I 
am  unalde  to  see  why  I  should  move  in  the 
matter." 

"I'll  show  you,  then.  The  noble  Vis- 
count is  much  smitten  by  a  certain  young 
lady  upstairs,  and  intends  to  propose  for 
her.  Yes,  I  know  it,  and  I'll  vouch  for  it. 
Your  eldest  daughter  may  be  a  peeress,  and 
though  the  husband  isn't  very  young, 
neitlier  is  the  title.  I  think  he  said  he  was 
the  eighth  lord — seventh  or  eighth,  I'm  not 
sure  whieii— and  taking  the  rank  and  the 
coal-mine  together,  don't  you  think  she 
might  do  Vv'orse?" 

"  I  Avill  say,  sir,  that  frankness  like  yours, 
I've  never  met  before." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I'd  like  to  hear 
you  say  of  me.  There's  no  quality  I  pride 
myself  on  so  much  as  my  candor." 

"You  have  ample  reason,,  sir." 

"  I  feel  it.  I  know  it.  Direct  lines  and 
a  wide  gauge — I  mean  in  the  way  of  liber- 
ality— that's  my  motto.  I  go  straight  to 
my  terminus,  wherever  it  is." 

"  It  is  not  every  man  can  make  his  pro- 
fession the  efficient  ally  of  his  morality." 

"  An  engineer  can,  and  there's  nothing 
so  like  life  as  a  new  line  of  railroad;  But 
to  come  back.  You  see  now  how  the  mat- 
ter stands.  If  the  arrangement  suits  you, 
the  thing  can  be  done." 

"  You  have  a  very  business-like  way  of 
treating  these  themes  ?  " 

"If  I  hadn't,  I  couldn't  treat  them  at 
all.  What  I  say  to  myself  is.  Will  it  pay  ? 
first  of  all,  and  secondly.  How  much  will 
it  pay  ?  And  that's  the  one  test  for  every- 
thing. Have  the  divines  a  more  telling  ar- 
gument against  a  life  of  worldliness  and 
self-indulgence  than  when  they  ask,  Will 
it  pay  ?  We  contract  for  everything,  even 
for  going  to  heaven." 

"  If  I  could  hope  to  rival  your  eminently 
practical  spirit,  Mr.  Cutbill,  I'd  ask.  how 
far — to  Avhat  extent — has  Lord  Culdutf 
made  you  the  confidant  of  his  intentions  ?  " 

"You  mean,  has  he  sent  me  here  this 
evening  to  make  a  proposal  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly  that ;  but  has  he  inti- 
mated, has  he  declared — for  intimation 
wouldn't  suffice — has.  he  declared  his  wish 
to  be  allied  to  my  family  ?" 

"  He  didn't  say,  '  Cutbill,  go  down  and 
make  a  tender  in  my  name  for  her,'  if  you 
mean  that." 

"I  opine  not,  sir,"  said  Bramleigh, 
haughtily. 
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"But  wlicn  I  toll  you  it's  all  right," 
said  Cutbill,  with  oue  of  liis  most  knowing 
looks,  "  I  think  that  ought  to  do." 

"  I  take  it,  sir,  that  you  mean  courtc- 
oiisly  and  fairly  by  me.  I  feci  certain  tluit 
you  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  inten- 
tion to  i)ain  me,  but  I  am  forced  to  own 
that  you  import  into  (juestions  of  a  deli- 
cate nature  a  spirit  of  commercial  i)rofit 
and  loss,  which  makes  all  discussion  of 
them  harsh  and  disagreeable.  This  is  not, 
let  me  observe  to  you,  a  matter  of  coal  or  a 
new  cutting  on  a  railroad." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  tell  Tom  Cutbill 
that  out  of  his  own  line  of  business— when 
he  isn't  up  to  his  knees  in  earth-works,  and 
boring  a  tunnel — that  he's  a  fool  and  a 
nincompoop  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  cxprcES  such  a  sen- 
timent." 

"  Ay,  or  feel  it  ;  why  don't  you  sav 
that  ?  " 

"1  will  go  even  so  far,  sir,  and  say  I 
should  be  sorry  to  feel  it." 

'■'  That's  enough.  No  offense  meant, 
none  is  taken.  Here's  how  it  is  now.  Au- 
thorize me  to  see  Joel  about  those  bills  of 
Norton's.  Give  me  what  the  French  call 
a  carie  blanche  to  negotiate,  and  I'll  prom- 
ise 3'ou  I'll  not  throw  your  ten-pound  notes 
aAvay.  Not  that  it  need  ever  come  to  ten- 
pound  notes,  for  Rigby  does  these  things 
lor  the  pure  fun  of  them,  and  if  -any  good 
fellow  drops  in  on  him  of  a  morning,  and 
says,  '  Don't  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  that 
poor  beggar,'  or  'Don't  push  that  fellow 
over  the  cliff,'  he's  just  the  man  to  say, 
'Well,  I'll  not  go  on.  I'll  let  it  stand 
over,'  or  he'll  even  get  up  and  say,  '  When 
I  asked  leave  to  put  this  question  to  the 
right  honorable  gentlemau,  1  fully  believed 
in  the  authentic  character  of  the  informa- 
tion in  my  possession.  I  have,  however, 
since  then  discovered  ' — this,  that,  and  the 
other.  Don't  you  know  how  these  things 
always  finish  ?  There's  a  great  row,  a  great 
hubbub,  and  the  man  that  retracts  is  al- 
wiijs  cheered  by  both  sides  of  the  House. " 

"  Suppose,  then,  he  withdraws  his  mo- 
tion— what  then  ?  The  discussion  in  the 
Lords  remuins  on  rccord,and  the  mischief,  so 
far  as  Lord  Culduff  is  concerned,  is  done.'' 

"  I  know  that.  He'll  not  have  his  ap- 
pointment ;  he'll  take  his  pension  and 
wait.  What  he  says  is  this,  '  There  are 
only  three  diplomatists  in  all  England,  and 
short  of  a  capital  felony,  any  of  the  three 
may  do  anything.  I  have  only  to  stand  out 
and  sulk,'  says  he,  '  and  they'll  be  on  their 
knees  to  me  yet.' 

"  He  yields,  then,  to  a  passing  hurri- 
cane," said  Bramleigh,  pompously. 


"  Just  so.  He's  taking  shelter  under  un 
archway  till  he  can  call  a  hansom.  Now 
you  have  the  whole  case  ;  and  as  talking 
is  dry  work,  might  I  'ring  for  u  glass  of 
sherry  and  seltzer?" 

"  By  all  means.  I  am  ashamed  not  to 
have  thought  of  it  1)eforc'.  IMiis  is  a  mat- 
ter for  much  thought  and  deliberation," 
said  Bramleigh,  as  the  servant  withdrew 
after  bringing  the  wine.  "  It  is  too  event- 
ful a  step  to  be  taken  suddenly." 

"  If  not  done  i)romptly  it  can't  be  done 
at  all.  A  week  isn't  a  long  time  to  go  up 
to  town  and  get  through  a  very  knotty  ne- 
gotiation. Joel  isn't  a  common  rtioncy- 
Icndcr,  like  Drake  or  Downie.  You  can't 
go  to  his  office  except  on  formal  business. 
If  you  want  to  do  a  thing  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  with  liim,  you'll  have  to 
take  him  down  to  the  '  Ship,'  and  give  him 
a  nice  little  fish  dinner,  with  the  very  best 
Sauterne  you  can  find  ;  and  Avhen  you're 
sitting  out  on  the  balcony  over  the  black 
mud — the  favorite  spot  men  smoke  their 
cheroots  in — then  open  your  business  ;  and 
though  he  knows  well  it  was  all  'a  plant,' 
he'll  not  resent  it,  but  take  it  kindly  and 
well." 

"  I  am  certain  that  so  nice  a  negotiation 
could  not  be  in  bettor  hands  than  yours, 
Mr.   Cutbill." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  might  say  without 
vanity,  it  might  bo  in  worse.  So  much  for 
that  part  of  the  matter  ;  nov/,  as  to  the 
noble  Viscount  himself.  I  am  speaking  as 
a  man  of  the  world  to  another  man  of  the 
world,  and  speaking  in  confidence  to  you. 
Yoic  don't  join  in  that  hypocritical  cant 
against  Culduff,  because  ho  had  once  in  his 
life  been  what  they  call  a  man  of  gailaritry  ? 
I  mean,  Bramleigh,  that  yoic  don't  go  in 
for  that  outrageous  humbug  of  sj)otless 
virtue,  and  the  rest  of  it  ?" 

Bramleigh  smiled,  and  as  he  passed  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  a  laugh,  the 
twinkle  of  his  eyes  betrayed  him. 

"  I  believe  I  am  old  enough  to  know 
that  one  must  take  the  world  as  it  is 
pleased  to  present  itself,"  said  he,  cau- 
tiously. 

"  And  not  want  to  think  it  better  or 
worse  than  it  really  is  ?  " 

Bramleigh  nodded  assent. 

"  Now  we  understand  each  other,  as  I 
told  you  the  other  evening  we  were  sure  to 
do  when  we  had  seen  more  of  each  other. 
Culduff  isn't  a  saint,  but  he's  a  Peer  of 
Parliament  ;  ho  isn't  young,  but  he  has  an 
old  title,  and  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken, 
he'll  make  a  pot  of  money  out  of  this  mine. 
Such  a  man  has  only  to  go  down  into  the 
Black  Country  or  amongst  the  mills,  to 
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have  Iiis  choice  of  some  of  the  best-lookhig 
girls  in  England,  with  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion of  money  ;  isn't  that  fact  ?" 

"It  is  pretty  like  it," 

"  So  tliat,  on  the  whole,  I'll  say  this  is  a 
good  thing,  Bramleigh — a  right  good  thing. 
As  Wishart  said  the  other  night  in  the 
House,  '  A  new  country' — speaking  of  the 
States — '  a  new  country  wants  alliances 
with  old  States  ;'  so  a  new  family  wants 
connection  with  the  old  historic  houses." 

Colonel  Jiramleigh's  face  grew  crimson, 
but  he  couglied  to  keep  down  his  rising- 
indignation,  and  slightly  bowed  his  head. 

''  You  'know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
world  has  only  two  sorts  of  people,  nobs 
and  snobs  ;  one  has  no  choice — if  you're 
not  one,  you  must  be  the  other." 

"And  yet,  sir,  men  of  mind  and  intel- 
lect have  written  about  the  untitled  nobility 
of  England." 

"  Silver  without  the  hall-mark,  Bram- 
leigh, won't  bring  six  sliillings  an  ounce, 
just  because  nobody  can  say  how  far  it's 
adulterated  ;  it's  the  same  with  people." 

"  Your  tact,  sir,  is  on  a  par  with  your 
Avisdom. " 

"  And  perhaps  you  haven't  a  high  opin- 
ion of  either,"  said  Cutbill,  with  a  laugh 
that  showed  ho  felt  no  irritation  whatever. 
"  But  look  here,  Bramleigh,  this  will  never 
do.  If  there's  nothing  but  blarney  or 
banter  between  us  we'll  never  come  to 
business.  If  you  agree  to  what  I've  been 
proposing — -you  have  only  7nc  to  deal  with, 
the  noble  lord  isn't  in  the  game  at  all — 
he'll  leave  this  to-night — it's  right  and 
proper  he  should  ;  he'll  go  up  to  the  mines 
for  a  few  days,  and  amuse  himself  with 
quartz  and  red  sandstone  ;  and  when  I 
write  or  telegraph — most  likely  telegraph 
— '  The  thing  is  safe,'  he'll  come  back  here 
and  make  his  proposal  in  all  form." 

"  I  am  most  willing  to  give  my  assist- 
ance to  any  project  that  may  rescue  Lord 
Culduff  from  this  unpleasant  predicament. 
Indeed,  having  myself  experienced  some  of 
the  persecution  which  political  hatred  can 
carry  into  private  life,  1  feel  a  sort  of  com- 
mon cause  with  him  ;  but  I  protest  at  the 
same  time — distinctly  protest — against  any- 
thing like  a  j^ledge  as  regards  his  lordship's 
views  towards  one  of  my  family.  I  mejtn 
I  give  no  promise." 

"  I  see,"  said  Cutbill,  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense cunning.  "  You'll  do  the  money 
part.  Providence  will  take  charge  of  the 
rest.     Isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Cutbill,  you  occasionally  push  my 
patience  pretty  hard.  What  I  said,  1  said 
seriously  and  advisedly." 

"  Of  course.     JSJovv  then  give  me  a  line 


to  your  banker  to  acknowledge  my  draft 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  say  five  hundred.  I 
think  five  ought  to  do  it." 

"  It's  a  smart  sum,  Mr.  Cutbill." 

"  The  article's  cheap  at  the  money. 
Well,  well,  I'll  not  anger  you.  Write  me 
the  order,  and  let  me  be  ofi:'." 

Bramleigh  sat  down  at  his  table,  and 
wrote  off  a  short  note  to  his  junior  })artner 
in  the  bank,  which  he  sealed  and  addressed, 
and  handing  it  to  Cutbill  said,  "  This  will 
credit  you  to  the  amount  you  spoke  of.  It 
will  be  advanced  to  you  as  a  loan  without 
interest,  to  be  repaid  within  two  years." 

"  All  right  ;  the  thought  of  repayment 
will  never  spoil  my  night's  rest.  I  only 
wish  all  my  debts  would  give  me  as  little 
trouble." 

"  You  ought  to  have  none,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill  ;  a  man  of  your  abilities,  at  the  toji  of 
a  great  profession,  and  with  a  rei^utation 
second  to  none,  should,  if  he  were  com- 
monly prudent,  have  ample  means  at  his 
disposal." 

"  But  that's  the  thing  I  am  not,  Bram- 
leigh. I'm  not  one  of  your  safe  fellows. 
I  drive  my  engine  at  speed,  even  where  the 
line  is  shaky  and  the  rails  ill-laid.  Good- 
bye ;  my  respects  to  the  ladies  ;  tell  Jack, 
if  he's  in  town  within  a  week,  to  look  me 
up  at  'Limmer's.'"  He  emptied  the 
sherry  into  a  tumbler  as  he  spoke,  drank  it 
off,  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A    DEPARTURE. 


Some  days  had  gone  over  since  the  scene 
just  recorded  in  our  last  cliaptcr,  and  the 
house  at  Castello  presented  a  very  different 
asi)ect  from  its  late  show  of  movement  and 
pleasure. 

Lord  Culduff,  on  the  pretense  of  his 
presence  being  required  at  the  mines,  had 
left  on  the  same  night  that  Cutbill  took  his 
departure  for  England.  On  the  morning 
after  Jack-  also  went  away.  He  had  passed 
the  night  writing  and  biirning  letters  to 
Julia  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  finished  an 
epistle,  than  he  found  it  too  cruel,  too  un- 
forgiving, too  unfeeling,  by  half  ;  and  wdien 
he  endeavored  to  moderate  his  just  anger, 
he  discovered  signs  of  tenderness  in  his  re- 
proaches that  savored  of  submission.  It 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  be  severe  on 
Jack's  failures,  trying  as  he  was  to  do  what 
has  puzzled  much  wiser  and  craftier  heads 
than  his.  To  convey  all  the  misery  he  felt 
at  parting  from  her  with  a  just  measure  of 
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rcproacli  for  her  levity  towards  him,  to 
mete  out  liis  love  and  his  anger  in  due 
doses,  to  say  enough,  but  never  too  much, 
and  finally  to  let  her  know  that,  though  lie 
went  off  in  a  huff,  it  was  to  carry  her  image 
in  his  heart  through  all  his  wanderings, 
never  forgetting  her  for  a  moment,  wliether 
he  was  carrying  despatches  to  Cadiz  or 
coaling  at  Corfu — to  do  all  these,  I  sa}^, 
becomingly  and  well,  vras  not  an  easy  task, 
and  especially  for  one  who  v^'ould  rather 
have  been  sent  to  cut  out  a  frigate  under 
the  guns  of  a  fortre.-s  than  indite  a  despatch 
to  '•'  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty." 

From  the  short  sleep  which  followed  all 
his  abortive  attemj^ts  at  a  letter  he  was 
awakened  by  his  servant  telling  him  it  was 
time  to  dress  and  be  off.  Drearier  moments 
there  are  not  in  life  than  those  which 
herald  in  a  departure  of  a  dark  morning  in 
winter,  with  the  rain  swooping  in  v;ist 
sheets  against  the  vrindow-panes,  and  the 
cold  blast  whistling  through  the  leafless 
trees.  Never  do  the  candles  seem  to  throw 
so  little  light  as  these  do  nov/  through  the 
dreary  room,  all  littered  and  disordered  by 
the  preparations  for  the  road.  What  fears 
and  misgivings  beset  one  at  such  a  moment! 
AYliat  reluctance  to  go,  and  what  a  positive 
sense  of  fear  one  feels,  as  though  the  jour- 
ney were  a  veritable  leap  in  the  dark,  and 
that  the  whole  fortunes  of  a  life  were  de- 
pendent on  that  instant  of  resolution  ! 

Poar  Jack  tried  to  battle  with  such 
thoughts  as  these  by  reminding  himself  of 
his  duty  and  the  calls  of  the  service  ;  he 
asked  hiaiself  again  and  again,  if  it  were 
out  of  such  vacillating,  wavering  materials, 
a  sailor's  heart  should  be  fashioned  ?  was 
this  the  stuff  that  made  Nelsons  or  Col- 
lingwoods  ?  And  though  there  was  but 
littb  immediate  prospect  of  a  career  of  dis- 
tinction, his  sense  of  duty  taught  him  to 
feel  that  the  routine  life  of  peace  was  a 
greater  trial  to  a  man's  patience  than  all 
the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  active  service. 

"The  more  I  cling  to  remain  here," 
muttered  he,  as  he  descended  the  stairs, 
"  the  more  certain  am  I  that  it's  pure 
weakness  and  folly." 

"  What's  that  you  are  muttering  about 
weakness  and  folly.  Jack  ? "  said  Nelly, 
who  had  got  up  to  see  him  off,  and  give 
him  the  last  kiss  before  he  departed. 

"  How  came  it  you  are  here,  Nelly  ?  Get 
back  to  your  bed,  girl,  or  you'll  catch  a 
terrible  cold." 

"  No,  no,  Jack  ;  I'm  well  shawled  and 
muilled.  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye  once 
more.  Tell  me  what  it  was  you  were  say- 
ing about  weakness  and  folly." 

"  I  was  assuring  myself  that  my  reluct- 


ance to  go  awa}-  v.'as  nothing  less  than  folly,  f 
was  trving  to  persuade  myself  that  the  best 
thing  1  could  do  was  to  be  off  ;  but  I  won't 
say  1  have  succeeded." 

"  But  it  IS,  Jack  ;  rely  on  it,  it  is.  You 
are  doing  the  right  tiling  ;  and  if  I  say  so 
it  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  I  shall  be  very 
lonely  after  you." 

Passing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  he 
walked  with  her  up  and  down  the  great 
spacious  hall,  their  slow  footsteps  echoing 
in  the  silent  house. 

"  If  my  last  meeting  with  her  had  not 
been  such  as  it  was,  Nelly,"  said  he,  faltcr- 
ingly  ;  *'  if  we  had  not  parted  in  anger,  I 
think  I  could  go  Avith  a  lighter  heart." 

"  But  don't  you  know  Julia  well  enough 
to  know  that  these  little  storms  of  temper 
pass  away  so  rapidly  that  they  never  leave 
a  trace  behind  them  ?  She  was  angry, 
not  because  you  found  fault  with  her,  but 
because  she  thought  you  had  suff'cred  your- 
self to  be  persuaded  she  was  in  the  wrong." 

"What  do  I  care  for  these  subtleties? 
She  ought  to  have  known  that  when  a  man 
loves  a  girl  as  I  love  her,  he  has  a  right  to 
tell  her  frankly  if  there's  anything  in  her 
manner  he  is  dissatisfied  with." 

"He  has  no  such  right  ;  and  if  he  had, 
he  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  he  exer- 
cised it." 

"  And  why  so  ?  " 

"Just  because  fault-finding  is  not  love- 
making.  " 

"  So  that,  no  matter  what  he  saw, 
that  he  disliked  or  disapjiroved  of,  he 
ought  to  bear  it  all  rather  than  risk  the 
chance  of  his  remonstrance  being  ill 
taken  ? " 

"Not  that.  Jack  ;  but  he  ought  to  take 
time  and  opi)ortunity  to  make  the  same 
remonstrance.  You  don't  go  down  to  the 
girl  you  are  in  love  with,  and  call  her  to 
account  as  you  would  summon  a  dock- 
yardman  or  a  rigger  for  something  that 
was  wrong  with  your  frigate. " 

"  Take  an  illustration  from  something 
you  know  better,  Nelly,  for  I'd  do  nothing 
"of  the  kind  ;  but  if  I  saw  what,  in  the 
conduct,  or  even  in  the  manner  of  the 
girl  I  was  in  love  Avith,  I  wouldn't  stand 
if  she  were  my  wife,  it  will  be  hard  to 
convince  me  that  I  oughtn't  to  tell  her  of 
it." 

"  As  I  said  before,  Jack,  the  telling  is 
a  matter  of  time  and  opportunity.  Of 
all  the  jealousies  in  the  world  there  is 
none  as  inconsiderate  as  that  of  lovers  to- 
wards the  outer  world.  Whatever  change 
either  may  wish  tor  in  the  other  must 
never  come  suggested  from  without." 

"  And  didn'l;  I  tell  her  she  was  wrong  in 
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supposing  that  it  was  Marion  made  me  see 
ncr  coquetry  ? '' 

''That  you  thought  Marion  had  no  in- 
fluence over  your  judgment  she  might  be- 
lieve readily  enough,  but  girls  have  a 
keener  insight  into  each  other  than  you 
are  aware  of,  and  she  was  annoyed — and 
she  was  right  to  be  annoyed — that  in  your 
estimate  of  her  there  should  enter  any- 
thing, tlio  very  smallest,  that  could  bespeak 
the  sort  of  impression  a  woman  might  have 
conveyed. " 

"  Nelly,  all  this  is  too  deep  for  me.  If 
Julia  cared  for  me  as  I  believe  she  had, 
she'd  have  taken  what  I  said  in  good  part. 
Didn't  I  give  up  smoking  of  a  morning, 
except  one  solitary  cheroot  after  ])reakfast, 
when  she  asked  me  ?  Who  ever  saw  me 
take  a  nip  of  brandy  of  a  forenoon  since 
that  day  she  cried'  out,  '  Shame,  Jack, 
don't  do  that '  ?  And  do  you  tliink  I  wasn't 
as  fond  of  my  weed  and  my  glass  of 
schnapps  as  ever  she  was  of  all  those  little 
airs  and  graces  she  puts  on  to  make  fools  of 
men  ?  " 

"  Carriage  waiting,  sir,"  said  a  servant, 
entering  with  a  mass  of  cloaks  and  rugs  on 
his  arm. 

"  Confound  the  carriage  and  the  journey, 
too,"  muttered  he,  below  his  breath. 
"  Look  here,  Nelly,  if  you  are  right,  and  I 
hope  vv'ith  all  my  heart  you  are.  I'll  not  go." 

"That  would  be  ruin.  Jack  ;  you  must 
go." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  service  ?  A 
good  seaman — a  fellow  that  knows  liovf  to 
handle  a  ship — need  never  want  for  em- 
ployment. I'd  just  as  soon  be  a  skipper  as 
wear  a  pair  of  swabs  on  my  shoulders  and 
be  ■  sworn  at  by  some  crusty  old  rear- 
admiral  for  a  stain  on  my  quarter-deck. 
I'll  not  go,  Nelly  ;  tell  Ned  to  take  off  the 
trunks  ;  I'll  stay  Avhere  I  am." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  I  im2:)lore  you  not  to  v/reck 
your  whole  fortune  in  life.  It  is  just  be- 
cause Julia  loves  you  that  you  are  bound 
to  show  yourself  worthy  of  her.  You 
know  how  lucky  you  were  to  get  this 
chance.  You  said  only  yesterday  it  was  the 
finest  station  in  the  whole  world.  Don't 
lose  it,  like  a  dear  fellow — don't  do  what 
what  will  be  the  embitterment  of  your  en- 
tire  life,    the   loss   of  your   rank,    and — 

the "     She  stopped  as  she  was  about  to 

add  something  still  stronger. 

"I'll  go  then,  Nelly  ;  don't  cry  aT)Out  it ; 
if  you  sob  that  way  I'll  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self. Pretty  sight  for  the  flunkies  to  see 
•a  sailor  crying,  would'nt  it  ?  all  l)ecause  he 
had  to  join  his  ship.  I'll  go,  then,  at  once. 
I  suppose  you'll  see  her  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow at  farthest  ?  " 


"  I'm  not  sure.  Jack.  Marion  said  some- 
thing about  hunting  parsons,  I  believe, 
which  gave  George  such  dee})  pain  that  he 
wouldn't  come  here  on  Wednesday.  Julia 
appears  fo  be  more  annoyed  than  George, 
and  in  fact,  for  the  moment,  we  have 
quarantined  each  other." 

"  Isn't  this  too  bad  ?"  cried  he,  passion- 
ately. 

' '  Of  course  it  is  too  bad  ;  but  it's  only  a 
passing  cloud ;  and  by  the  time  I  shall 
write  to  you  it  will  have  passed  away." 

Jack  clasped  her  affectionately  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her  twice,  and  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  and  drove  away  witli  a  full  heart 
indeed  ;  but  also  with  the  fast  assurance 
that  his  dear  sister  would  watch  over  his 
interests  and  not  forget  him. 

That  dark  drive  went  over  like  a  hide- 
ous dream.  He  heard  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet  and  the 
splash  of  the  wheels  along  the  miry  road, 
but  he  never  fully  realized  where  he  was  or 
how  he  came  there.  The  first  bell  was 
ringing  as  he  drove  into  the  station,  and 
there  was  little  time  to  get  down  his 
luggage  and  secure  his  ticket.  He  asked 
for  a  coupe,  that  he  might  be  alone  ;  and 
being  known  as  one  of  the  great  family  at 
Castello,  the  obsequious  station-master 
hastened  to  install  him  at  once.  On 
opening  the  door,  however,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  another  traveler  had  already 
deposited  a  greatcoat  and  a  rug  in  one  cor- 
ner. 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble.  Captain 
Bramleigh,"  said  the  official,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I'll  just  say  the  conpe  is  reserved, 
and  we'll  put  him  into  another  compart- 
ment. Take  these  traps,  Bob,"  cried  he 
to  a  porter,  "and  put  them  into  a  first- 
class." 

Scarcely  was  the  order  given  when  two 
figures,  moving  out  of  the  dark,  ap- 
proached, and  one,  with  a  sliglitly  foreign 
accent,  but  in  admirable  English,  said, 
"What  are  you  doing  there?  I  have 
taken  that  place." 

"Yes,"  cried  his  friend,  "this  gentle- 
man secured  the  coiqje  on  the  moment  of 
his  arrival." 

"Very  sorry,  sir — extremely  sorry  ;  but 
the  cojipe  v;as  reserved,  specially  reserved." 

"]\Iy  friend  has  paid  for  that  place," 
said  the  last  speaker  ;  "  and  I  can  only  say, 
if  I  were  he,  I'd  not  relinquish  it." 

"  Don't  bother  yourself  about  it,"  whis- 
pered Jack.  "Let  him  have  his  place. 
I'll  take  the  other  corner  ;  and  there's  an 
end  of  it." 

"  If  you'll  allow  me.  Captain  Bram- 
leigh,"  said   the   oflacuil,    who    was    now 
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touched  to  tlie  quick  on  that  sore  point,  a   ly  to  sec  it   again  for  some  time,   and    1 
<|uestion  of  his  department — ''if  you'll  al-;  wanted  to  be  alone. 


low  me,  I  think  I  can  soon  sottle  this  mat- 
ter." 

*'  But  I  will  not  allow  you,  sir,"  said 
Jack,  his  sense  of  fairness  already  out- 
raged l)y  the  whole  ])rocedurc.  ''lie  has 
as  good  a  right  to  his  i)lace  as  I  have  to 
mine.  Many  thanks  for  your  trouble. 
Good-bye."     And  so  saying  he  stepped  in, 


"  I  am  greatly  grieved  not  to  have  known 
this.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  in- 
truding." 

"  But  there  was  no  question  of  intruding. 
It  was  your  right  that  you  atiserted,  and  no 
more." 

"Half  the  harsh  things  that  we  see  in 
life  are  done  merely  by  asserting  a  right,' 


The  foreigner  still  lingered  in  earnest  I  said  the  other,  in  a"  deep  and  serious  voice, 
converse  with  his  friend,  and  only  mounted  Jack  had  little  taste  for  what  took  the 
the  steps  as  the  train  began  to  move.  "A  i  fgrm  of  a  reflection  ;  to  his  apprehension, 
bientot,  cher  Philippe,"  he  cried,  as  the  !  it  was  own  brother  of  a  sermon;  and 
door  was  slammed,  and  the  next  instant  j  warned  by  this  sam])le  of  his  companion's 
they  were  gone.  |  humor,  he  muttered  a  broken  sort  of  as- 

Tlie  litUe  incident  which  had  preceded  sent  and  was  silent.  Little  passed  between 
their  de})arturo  had  certainly  not  conduced  them  till  they  met  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
to  any  amicable  disposition  between  them,  then  they  only  interchanged  a  few  common- 
and  each,  after  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  place  remarks.  On  their  reaching  their 
other,  ensconced  himself  more  completely  destination,  they  took  leave  of  each  other 
within  his  wrai)pings,  and  gave  himself  up  courteously,  but  half  formally,  and  drove 
to  either  silence  or  sleei").  •    I  off  their  several  ways. 

Some  thirty  miles  of  the  journey  had  Almost  the  first  man,  however,  that  Jack 
rolled  over,  and  it  was  now  day — dark  and  met,  as  he  stepped  on  board  the  mail-jiacket 
dreary  indeed — when  Jack  awoke  and  J  for  Holyhead,  was  his  fellow-traveler  of 
found  the  carriage  pretty  thick  with  smoke.  I  the  rail.  This  time  they  met  •  cordially, 
There  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  in  the  men  i  and  after  a  fcAv  v/ords  of  greeting  they 
of  tobacco  which  never  fails  them,  and  |  proceeded  to  walk  the  deck  together  like 
they  have  a  kind  of   instinctive   guess  of  ■  old  acquaintances. 

a  stranger  from  the  mere  character  of  his  j      Though  the  night  was  fresh  and  sharp 
weed.     On  the  present  occasion  Jack  re-  j  there  was  a  bright  moon,  and  they   both 


cognized  a  most  exquisite  Havana  odor, 
and  turned  furtively  to  see  the  smoker. 

'•'I  ought  to  have  asked,"  said  the 
stranger,  -"  if  this  was  disagreea))le  to  you, 
but  you  were  asleep,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
disturb  you." 

"Not  in  the  least,' I  am  a  smoker  too," 
said  Jack,  as  he  drew  forth  his  case  and 
proceeded  to  strike  a  light. 

"  Miglit  I  offer  you  one  of  mine  ? — they 
are  not  bad,"  said  the  other,  proffering  his 
case. 

"Thanks,"  said  Jack;  "my  tastes  are 
too  vulgar  for  Cubans.  Bird's-eye,  daslied 
with  strong  Cavendish,  is  what  i  like." 

"I  have  tried  that  too,  as  I  have  tried 
everything  English,  but  the  same  sort  of 
half-success  follows  me  through  all." 

"  If  your  knowledge  of  the  language  be 
the  measure,  I'd  say  you've  not  much  to 
complain  of.  I  almost  doubt  whether  you 
are  a  foreigner." 

"I  was  born  in  Italv,"  said  the  other. 


felt  reluctant  to  go  below,  where  a  vast 
crowd  of  passengers  was  assembled.  The 
brisk  exercise,  the  invigorating  air,  and  a 
certain  congeniality  that  each  discovered  in 
the  other,  soon  established  between  them 
one  of  those  confidences  which  are  only 
possible  in  early  life.  Nor  do  I  know 
anything  better  in  youth  than  the  frank 
readiness  with  which  such  friendships  are 
made.  It  is  with  no  spirit  of  calculation — 
it  is  with  no  counting  of  the  cost,  that  we 
sign  these  contracts.  We  feel  drawn  iiito 
companionship,  half  by  some  void  within 
ourselves,  half  by  some  quality  that  seems 
to  supply  that  void.  The  tones  of  our  own 
voice  in  our  own  ears  assure  us  that  we 
have  found  sympathy;  for  we  feel  that  we 
are  speaking  in  a  Avay  we  could  not  speak 
to  cold  or  uncongenial  listeners. 

When  Jack  Bramleigh  had  told  that  he 

was  going   to  take  command   of   a   small 

gunboat   in    the  Mediterranean,   he  could 

not  help  going   further,  and   telling  with 

cautiously,   "and  never  in  England  till  a  |  what  a  heavy  heart  he  was  going  to  assume 


few  weeks  ago. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Jack,  with  a  smile, 
"I  did  not  impress  you  very  favorably  as 
regards  British  politeness,  when  we  met 
this  morning ;  but  I  was  a  little  out  of 
Bpirits.     I  was  leaving  home,  not  very  like- 


liis  command.  "  We  sailors  have  a  hard 
lot  of  it,"  said  he;  "  we  come  home  after  a 
cruise — all  is  new,  brilliant,  and  attractive* 
to  us.  Our  hearts  are  not  steeled,  as  are 
landsmen's,  ])y  daily  habit.  We  are  intoxi- 
cated by  what  calmer  heads  scarcely  feel 
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excited.  Wo  fall  in  love,  and  then,  some 
fine  day,  comes  an  admiralty  despatch 
ordering  us  to  hunt  slavers  oil  LagOo, 
or  fish  for  a  lost  cable  in  Behring's 
Straits." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  other,  ''so  long 
as  there's  a  goal  to  reach,  so  long  as  there's 
a  prize  to  win,  all  can  be  borne.  It's  only 
when  life  is  a  shoreless  ocean — when,  seek 
where  you  will,  no  land  will  come  in  sight 
— when,  in  fact,  existence  offers  nothing  to 
speculate  on — then,  indeed,  the  world  is  a 
dreary  blank." 

"  I  don't  suppose  any  fellow's  lot  is  as 
bad  as  that." 

"  Not  perhaps  completely,  thoroughly  so; 
but  that  a  mean's  fate  can  approach  such  a 
condition — that  a  man  can  cling  to  so  small 
a  hope  tliat  he  is  obliged  to  own  to  himself 
that  it  is  next  to  no  hope  at  all — that  there 
could  be,  and  is,  such  a  lot  in  existence,  I 
who  speak  to  you  now  am  able  unfortu- 
nately to  vouch  for." 

"  i  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Jack, 
feelingly  ;  "  and  I  am  sorry,  besides,  to 
have  obtruded  my  own  small  griefs  before 
one  who  has  such  a  heavy  affliction." 

''  Eemember,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  I 
never  said  it  was  all  up  with  me.  I  have 
a  plank  still  to  cling  to,  thougli  it  be  only 
a  plank.  My  case  is  simply  this:  I  have 
come  over  to  this  country  to  prefer  a  claim 
to  a  large  property,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
sustain  it  but  my  right.  I  know  well  you 
Englishmen  have  a  theory  that  your  hnvs 
are  so  admirably  and  so  ])urely  admin- 
istered that  if  a  man  asks  for  justice — be 
he  poor,  or  unknown,  or  a  foreigner,  it 
matters  not —  he  is  sure  to  obtain  it.  I 
like  the  theory,  and  I  respect  the  man 
who  believes  in  it,  but  I  don't  trust 
it  myself.  I  remember  reading  in  your 
debates,  how  the  House  of  Lords  sat  for 
days  over  a  claim  of  a  French  nobleman 
who  had  been  ruined  by  the  great  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  for  whose  aid,  with 
otliers,  a  large  sum  had  once  been  voted,  of 
which,  through  a  series  of  misadventures, 
not  a  shilling  had  reached  him.  That 
man's  claim,  upheld  and  maintained  by 
one  of  the  first  men  in  England,  and  with 
an  eloquence  that  thrilled  through  every 
heart  around,  was  rejected,  ay,  rejected, 
and  he  was  sent  out  of  court  a  beggar. 
They  couldn't  call  him  an  impostor,  but 
they  left  him  to  starve!  "  He  paused  for  a 
second,  and  in  a  slower  voice  continued, 
/' Now,  it  may  be  that  my  case  sliall  one 
of  these  days  be  heard  before  tluit  tribunal, 
and  I  ask  you,  does  it  not  call  for  great 
courage  and  great  trustfulness  to  have  a 
hope  on  tlie  issue?" 


"  I'll  stake  my  head  on  it,  they'll  deal 
fairly  by  you,''  said  Jack,  stoutly. 

' '  The  poor  baron  I  spoke  of  had  power- 
ful friends:  men  who  likrd  him  well,  and 
fairly  believed  in  his  claim.  Now  I  am 
utterly  unknown,  and  as  devoid  of  friends 
as  of  money.  I  think  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  Englishmen  would  call  me  an 
adventurer  to-morrow;  and  there  are  few 
titles  that  convey  less  respect  in  this  grand 
country  of  yours." 

"  There  you  are  right;  every  one  hero 
must  have  a  place  in  society,  and  be  in  it." 

"  My  landlady  where  I  lodged  thought 
me  an  adventurer;  the  tailor  who  measured 
me  whispered  adventurer  as  he  went  down- 
stairs; and  wlien  a  cabman,  in  gratitude 
for  an  extra  sixpence,  called  me  '  count,'  it 
was  to  proclaim  me  an  adventurer  to .  all 
who  heard  him." 

"  You  are  scarcely  fair  to  us,"  said  Jack, 
laughing.  "You  have  been  singularly  un- 
lucky in  your  English  acquaintance." 

"  No.  I  have  met  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness, but  always  after  a  certain  interval  of 
doubt — almost  of  mistrust.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  you  are  the  very  first  English- 
man with  whom  I  have  ventured  to  talk 
freely  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  and  it 
has  been  to  me  an  unspeakable  relief  to  do 
it." 

"  I  am  proud  to  think  you  had  that  con- 
fidence in  me." 

"  You  yourself  suggested  it.  You  began 
to  tell  me  of  your  phins  and  hopes,  and  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  follow 
you.  A  French  hussar  is  about  as  outspoken 
an  animal  as  an  English  sailor,  so  that  we 
were  well  met." 

"  Are  you  still  in  the  service  ?  " 

"No  ;  I  am  in  what  we  call  dis^ionihilitL 
I  am  free  till  called  on — and  free  then  if  I 
feel  unwilling  to  go  back." 

The  Frenchman  now  passed  on  to  speak 
of  his  life  as  a  soldier — a  career  so  full  of 
strange  adventures  and  curious  incidents 
that  Jack  was  actually  grieved  Avhcn  they 
glided  into  the  harbor  of  Holyhead,  and 
the  steamer's  bell  broke  up  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A   MORNING    OF    PERPLEXITIES. 

Colonel  Bramleigii  turned  over  and 
over,  without  breaking  the  seal,  a  letter 
which,  bearing  tlie  ])ostmark  of  Rome  and 
in  a  well-known  hand,  he  knew  came  from 
Lady  Augusta. 

That  second  niarriae:e  of  his  had  been  a 
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great  mistake.  None  of  tlie  social  advan- 
tages he  liad  calculated  on  with  such  cer- 
tainty had  resulted  from  it^  His  wife's  dis- 
tinguished relatives  had  totally  estranged 
themselves  from  her,  as  though  .she  had 
made  an  unbecoming  and  unworthy  alli- 
ance ;  his  own  sons  and  daughters  had  not 
concealed  tlieir  animosity  to  their  new  step- 
mother ;  and,  in  fact,  the  best  compromise 
the  blunder  admitted  of  was  that  they 
should  try  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of 
each  other  ;  and  as  they  could  not  obliterate 
tiie  compact,  they  should,  as  far  as  in  them 
la}',  endeavor  to  ignore  it. 

There  are  no  more  painful  aids  to  a 
memory  unwilling  to  be  taxed  than  a 
banker's  half-yearly  statement  ;  and  in  the 
long  record  which  Christmas  had  sum- 
moned, and  which  now  lay  open  before 
Bramleigh's  eyes, were  frequent  and  weighty 
reminders  of  Lady  Augusta's  expensive 
ways. 

He  had  agreed  to  allow  her  a  thousand 
napoleons — about  eight  hundred  i)ounds — 
quarterly,  which  was,  and  which  she  owned 
was,  a  most  liberal  and  sufficient  sum  to 
live  on  alone,  and  in  a  city  comparatively 
cheap.  He  had,  however,  added,  with  a 
courtesy  that  the  moment  of  parting  might 
have  suggested,  "  Whenever  your  tastes  or 
your  comforts  are  found  to  be  hampered  in 
any  way  by  the  limits  I  have  set  down,  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  draw  directly  on  '  the 
house,'  and  I  will  take  care  that  your  cheques 
shall  be  attended  to.'' 

The  smile  with  which  she  thanked  him 
v/as  still  in  his  memory.  Since  the  mcmor- 
aijle  morning  in  Berkeley  Square  when  she 
accepted  his  offer  of  marriage,  he  had  seen 
nothing  so  fascinating — nor,  let  us  add,  so 
fleeting — as  this  gleam  of  enchantment. 
Very  few  days  had  sufficed  to  show  him 
how  much  this  meteor  flash  of  loveliness 
had  cost  him,  and  now,  as  he  sat  conning 
oyer  a  long  line  of  figures,  he  bethought 
him  that  the  second  moment  of  witchery  was 
very  nearly  as  expensive  as  the  first.  VVhen  j 
he  made  her  that  courteous  offer  of  ex-  j 
tending  the  limits  of  her  civil  list  he  had  I 
never  contemplated  how  far  she  could  have  j 
pushed  his  generosity,  and  now,  to  his 
amazement  he  discovered  that  in  a  few 
months  she  had  already  drawn  for  seven 
thousand  pounds,  and  had  intimated  to  the 
house  that  the  first  instalment  of  the  pur- 
chase-money of  a  villa  would  probably  be  re- 
quired some  time  early  in  May  ;  the  business- 
like character  of  this  "advice"  being, 
however,  sadly  disparaged  by  her  having 
totally  forgotten  to  say  anything  as  to  tlie 
amount  of  the  impending  demand. 

It  was  in  a  very  unlucky  moment — was 


there  ever  a  lucky  one  ? — when  these  heavy 
demands  presented  themselves.  Colonel 
Bi-amleigh  had  latterly  taken  to  what  he 
thought,  or  at  least  meant  to  be,  retrench- 
ment. He  was  determined,  as  he  said 
himself,  to  "  take  tlie  bull  by  the  hoi-ns  : '' 
but  the  men  who  ])erf()rm  this  feat  usually 
select  a  very  small  bull.  He  had  nibbled, 
as  it  were,  at  the  hem  of  the  budget ;  he 
had^  cut  down  "the  boys'"  allowances. 
"What  could  Temple  Avant  with  live  hun- 
dred a  year  ?  Her  Majesty  gave  him  four, 
and  her  Majesty  certainly  never  intended 
to  take  liis  services  without  fitting  remu- 
neration. As  to  Jack  having  three  hundred, 
it  was  downright  absurdity  :  it  was  extra- 
vagances like  these  destroyed  the  navy ; 
besides.  Jack  had  got  his  promotion,  and 
his  pay  ought  to  be  something  handsome." 
Witli  regard  to  Augustus,  he  only  went  so 
far  as  certain  remonstrances  about  horse- 
keep  and  some  hints  about  the  iniquities 
of  a  German  valet  who,  it  was  rumored, 
had  actually  bought  a  house  in  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,  out  of  his  peculations 
in  the  family. 

The  girls  v/ere  not  extravagantly  provided 
for,  but  for  example's  sake  he  reduced 
their  allowance  by  one-third.  Ireland  was 
-not  a  country  for  embroidered  silks  or 
Genoa  velvet.  It  would  be  an  admirable 
lesson  to  others  if  they  were  to  see  the 
young  ladies  of  the  great  house  dressed 
simi^ly  and  unpretentiously.  "  These 
things  could  only  be  done  by  people  of 
station.  Such  examples  must  proceed 
from  those  whose  motives  could  not  be 
questioned."  He  dismissed  the  head  gar- 
dener, and  he  was  actually  contemplating 
the  discharge  of  tlie  French  cook,  though 
he  well  foresaw  the  storm  of  opposition  so 
strong  a  measure  was  sure  to  evoke.  When 
he  came  to  sum  up  his  reforms  he  was 
shocked  to  find  that  the  total  only  reached 
a  little  over  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and 
this  in  a  household  of  many  thousands. 

Was  not  Castello,  too,  a  mistake  ?  Was 
not  all  this  princely  style  of  living,  in  a 
county  without  a  neighborhood,  totally 
unvisited  by  strangers,  a  cai)ital  blunder  ? 
He  had  often  heard  of  the  cheapness  of 
life  in  Ireland  ;  and  what  a  myth  it  was  ! 
He  might  have  lived  in  Norfolk  for  what 
he  was  spending  in  Downshiro,  and  though 
he  meant  to  do  great  things  for  the  country, 
a  doubt  Avas  beginning  to  steal  over  him  as 
to  how  they  were  to  be  done.  He  had 
often  insisted  that  absenteeism  was  the  bane 
of  Ireland,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  see  how  his  residence  there  was 
to  prove  a  blessing. 

Lady  Augusta,  with  her  sej)arate  estab- 
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lislimcnt,  Avas  spondiiig  above  tliroe  thou- 
sand a  year.  Poor  man,  he  w:is  grumbling 
to  himself  over  this,  when  that  i)recious 
document  from  the  bank  arrived  with  the 
astounding  news  of  her  immense  extrava- 
gance, lie  laid  lier  letter  down  again  ;  he 
had  not  temper  to  read  it.  It  was  so  sure 
to  be  one  of  tliose  frivolous  little  levities 
which  Jar  so  painfully  on  serious  feelings. 
He  knew  so  well  the  hali'-jestful  excuses 
she  would  make  for  her  Avastefulness,  the 
coquettish  prettinesses  she  would  deploy  in 
describing  her  daily  life  of  mock  sim])licity, 
and  utter  recklessness  as  to  cost,  that  he 
muttered  "  Not  now '"  to  himself  as  he 
pushed  the  letter  away.  And  as  he  did  so 
he  discovered  a  letter  in  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Sedlcy,  his  law  agent.  He  had  himself 
w'ritten  a  short  note  to  that  gentleman,  at 
Jack's  request;  for  Jack — wdio,  like  all 
sailors,  believed  in  a  First  Lord  and  im- 
plicitly felt  that  no  promotion  ever  came 
rightfully — wanted  a  s]iecial  introduction 
to  the  great  men  of  Somerset  House — a 
service  v\rhich  Sedley,  Avho  knew  every  one, 
could  easily  render  him.  This  note  of 
Scd ley's  then  doubtless  referred  to  that 
matter,  and  though  Bramleigh  did  not  feel 
any  great  or  warm  interest  in  tlie  question, 
he  broke  the  envelope  to  read  it,  rather  as 
a  relief  than  otherwise.  It  was  at  least  a 
new  topic,  and  it  could  not  be  a  very  excit- 
ing one.     The  letter  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Tuesday,  January  15. 

"My  Dear  Sir:— 

"  Hicklay  will  speak  to  the  First  Lord 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment,  but  as 
Captain  Bramleigh  has  just  got  his  promo- 
tion, he  does  not  see  what  can  be  done  in 
addition.  I  do  not  suppose  your  son  would 
like  a  dockyard  appointment,  but  a  tolera- 
bly snug  berth  will  soon  be  vacant  at 
Malta,  and  as  Captain  B.  will  be  in  town 
to-morrow,  I  shall  Avait  upon  him  early, 
and  learn  his  wishes  in  the  matter.  There 
is  a  great  talk  to-day  of  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  some  rumor  of  a  dissolution. 
These  reports  and  disquieting  news  from 
France  have  brought  the  funds  down  one- 
sixth.  BuiTows  and  Black  have  failed — 
the  Calcutta  house  had  made  some  large 
tea  speculation,  it  is  said,,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  partners  here.  At  all 
events,  the  liabilities  will  exceed  a  million; 
available  assets  not  a  hundred  thousand. 
I  hope  you  will  not  suffer,  or  if  so,  to  only 
a  trrfling  extent,  as  I  knoAv  you  lately 
declined  the  advances  Black  so  pressed 
upon  you." 

"  He's  right  there,"  muttered  Bramleigh. 


\  *'  I  wouldn't  touch  those  indigo  bonds. 
When  old  Grant  began  to  back  up  the 
natives,  I  saw  what  Avould  become  of  the 
l)lanters.  All  meddling  with  the  labor 
market  in  India  is  mere  gambling,  and 
whenever  a  man  makes  his  coup  he  ought 
to  go  off  with  his  money.  What's  all  this 
here,"  muttered  he,  '"'about  Talookdars 
and  Ryots  ?  Ho  ought  to  know  this  ques- 
tion cannot  interest  me." 

"  I  met  Kelson  yesterday  ;  he  yvas  veiy 
close  and  guarded,  but  my  impression  is 
that  they  are  doing  nothing  in  the  affair  of 
the  'Pretender.'  I  hinted  jocularly  some- 
thing about  having  a  few  thousands  by  me 
if  he  should  happen  to  know  of  a  good 
investment,  and,  in  the  same  careless  way, 
he  replied,  '  I'll  drop  in  some  morning  at 
the  office,  and  have  a  talk  witli  you.' 
There  was  a  significance  in  his  manner 
that  gave  me  to  believe  he  meant  a  '  trans- 
action.' We  shall  see.  I  shall  add  a  few 
lines  to  this  after  I  have  seen  Captain  B. 
to-morroAv.  I  must  now  hurry  off  to  West- 
minster." 

Bramleigli  turned  over,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"Wednesday,  16, 

"On  going  to  the  '  Drummond '  this 
morning  to  breakfast,  by  appointment, 
with  your  son,  I  found  him  dressing,  but 
talking  with  the  occupant  of  a  room  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sitting-room,  Avhere 
breakfast  w^as  laid  for  three.  Cajitain  B., 
Avho  seemed  in  excellent  health  and  sjoirits, 
entered  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  shore 
appointment,  and  Avlien  I  suggested  caution 
in  discussing  it,  told  me  there  was  no  need 
of  reserve,  that  he  could  say  wduit  he  pleased 
before  his  friend — '  Avhom,  by  the  way,'  said 
he,  '  I  am  anxious  to  make  known  to  you. 
You  arc  the  A"ery  man  to  giA'c  him  first-rate 
advice,  and,  if  you  cannot  take  up  his  case 
yourself,  to  recommend  him  to  someone 
of  trust  and  character.'  While  we  Avere 
talking,  tlie  stranger  entered — a  young 
man,  short,  good-looking,  and  of  good 
address.  '  I  want  to  present  you  to  Mr. 
Sedley,'  said  Captain  B.,  'and  I'll  be  shot 
if  I  don't  forget  your  name.' 

"'I  half  doubt  if  you  ever  knew  it,' 
said  the  other  laughing ;  and,  turning  to 
me,  added,  '  Our  friendship  is  of  short 
date.  We  met  as  travelers,  but  I  have 
seen  enough  of  life  to  knoAv  that  the  in- 
stinct that  draAvs  men  toAvards  each  other 
is  no  bad  guarantee  for  mutual  liking.' 
He  said  this  Avith  a  slightly  foreign  accent, 
but  fluently  and  easily. 

"  We  now  sat  down  to  table,  and  thousfb 
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not  being  gifted  with  that  cxpansivenes's 
that  the  stranger  spoke  of,  I  soon  found 
myself  listening  with  pleasure  to  the  con- 
versation of  a  very  shrewd  and  witty  man, 
wlio  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life.  Perhaps 
I  may  have  exhibited  some  trait  of  the 
pleasure  he  afforded  me— ^perha})s  I  may 
have  expressed  it  in  words  ;  at  all  events, 
your  son  marked  the  effect  produced  upon 
me,  and  in  a  tone  of  half-jocular  triunii)h, 
cried  out,  '  Eh,  Sedloy,  you'll  stand  by  him 
— won't  yon  ?  I've  told  him  if  there  was 
a  man  in  England  to  carry  him  through  a 
stiif  campaign  you  were  the  fellow.'  I 
replied  by  some  commonplace,  and  rose 
soon  after  to  proceed  to  court.  As  the 
foreigner  had  also  some  business  at  the 
Hal).  I  offered  him  a  seat  in  my  cab.  As 
we  went  along,  he  sjioko  freely  of  himself 
and  his  former  life,  and  gave  me  his  card, 
with  the  name  '  Anatole  Pracontal ' — one 
of  the  aliases  of  our  Pretender.  So  that 
hero  I  was  for  two  hours  in  close  confab 
with  the  enemy,  to  whom  I  was  actually 
})resented  by  your  own  son  !  So  over- 
whelming was  this  announcement  that  I 
really  felt  unable  to  take  any  course,  and 
doubted  whether  I  ought  no't.  at  once  to 
have  told  him  who  his  fellow-traveler  was. 
I  decided  at  last  for  the  more  cautious  line, 
and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  at  Ful- 
ham.  We  parted  excellent  friends.  Whether 
he  will  keep  his  appointment  or  not,  I 
am  xmable  to  guess.  By  a  si)ecial  good 
fortune — so  I  certainly  must  deem  it — 
Captain  Bramleigh  was  telegraphed  for  to 
Portsmouth,  and  had  to  leave  tovrn  at  once. 
So  that  any  risks  from  that  quarter  are 
avoided.  AVhether  this  strange  meeting 
will  turn  out  well  or  ill,  vrhether  it  will  be 
misinterpreted  by  Kelson  when  he  comes  to 
hear  it— for  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  it 
all  accident — and  induce  him  to  treat  ns 
with  distrust  and  suspicion,  or  whether  it 
may  conduce  to  a  speedy  settlement  of 
everything,  is  mofe  than  I  can  yet  say. 

' '  I  am  so  far  favorably  impressed  by  M. 
Pracontal's  manner  and  address  that  I 
think  he  ought  not  to  be  one  difficult  to  deal 
with.  What  may  be  his  impression,  how- 
ever, when  he  learns  with  whom  he  has 
been  talking  so  freely,  is  still  doubtful  to 
me.  He  cannot,  it  is  true,  mistrust  your 
8on,but  he  may  feel  grave  donljts  about  me. 

"  I  own  I  do  not  expect  to  see  him  to- 
morrow. Kelson  will  certainly  advise  him 
against  such  a  step,  nor  do  I  yet  perceive 
what  immediate  good  would  result  from 
our  meeting,  beyong  the  assuring  him — as 
I  certainly  should — that  all  that  had  oc- 
curred was  pure  chance,  and  that,  though 
perfectly  familiar  with  his  name  and  his 


pretensions,  I  had  not  the  vaguest  suspi- 
cion of  his  identity  till  I  read  his  card.  It 
may  be  that  out  of  this  strange  blundei 
may  come  good.  Let  us  hope  it.  I  will 
write  to-morrow. 

"  Trulv  yours, 

'^M.  Sedley." 

Colonel  Bramleigh  re-read  every  line  of 
the  letter  carefully  ;  and,  as  he  laid  it 
down  with  a  sigh,  he  said,  '*  What  a  com- 
plication of  troubles  on  my  hands!  At  the 
very  moment  that  1  am  making  engage- 
ments to  relieve  others,  I  may  not  have  the 
means  to  meet  nly  own  difficulties.  Sedley 
was  quite  wrong  to  make  any  advances  to 
this  man  ;  they  are  sure  to  be  misinter- 
preted. Kelson  will  think  we  are  afraid, 
and  raise  his  terms  with  us  accordingly." 
Again  his  eyes  fell  upon  Lady  Augusta's 
letter  ;  but  he  had  no  temper  now  to  en 
counter  all  the  light  gossiji  and  frivolity  it 
was  sure  to  contain.  He  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  set  out  to  take  a  walk.  He 
wanted  to  think,  but  he  also  wanted  the 
spring  and  energy  which  come  of  brisk 
exercise.  He  felt  his  mind  would  work 
more  freely  when  he  was  in  motion  ;  and 
in  the  open  air,  too,  he  should  escape  frcm 
the  terrible  oppression  of  being  continually 
confronted  by  himself — which  he  felt  while 
he  was  in  the  solitude  of  his  study. 

"  If  M.  Pracontal  measure  us  by  the 
standard  of  Master  Jack,"  muttered  he, 
bitterly,  "he  will  opine  that  the  conflict 
ought  not  to  be  a  tough  one.  What  fools 
these  sailors  are  when  you  take  them  off 
their  own  element ;  and  what  a  little  bit 
of  a  Vv'orld  is  the  quarter-deck  of  a  frigate  ! 
Providence  has  not  blessed  me  with  bril- 
liant sons,  that  is  certain.  It  was  through 
Temi)le  we  have  come  to  know  Lord  Cul- 
duft ;  and  I  j^rotest  I  anticipate  little  of 
cither  profit  or  pleasure  from  the  acquaint- 
anceship. As  for  Augustus,  he  is  only  so 
much  shrewder  than  the  others,  that  he  is 
more  cautious ;  his  selfishness  is  immensely 
preservative."  This  was  not,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  flattering  estimate  that  he  made 
of  his  sons  ;  but  he  was  a  man  to  tell  hard 
truths  to  himself,  and  to  tell  them  roughly 
and  roundly,  too,  like  one  who,  when  he 
had  to  meet  a  difficulty  in  life,  would 
rather  confront  it  in  its  boldest  shape. 

So  essentially  realistic  was  the  man's 
mind,  that,  till  he  had  actually  under  his 
eyes  these  few  lines  describing  Pracontal's 
look  and  manner,  he  had  never  been  able 
to  convince  himself  that  this  pretender 
was  an  actual  bond  fide  creature.  L'^p  to 
this,  the  claim  had  been  a  vague  menace, 
and  no  more — a  tradition  that  ended  in  a 
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threat.  There  was  tlie  wliolo  of  it.  •  Kel- 
son liad  written  to  Sedlej;,  and  Sedlcy  to 
Kelson.  There  had  been  a  half-amicable 
contest,  a  sort  of  ronnd  with  the  gloves,  in 
wliich  tliese  two  crafty  men  appeared 
rather  like  great  moralists  than  cunning 
lawyers.  Had  they  been  peace-makers  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  conld  not  have 
urged  more  strenuonsly  the  advantages  of 
amity  and  kindliness.  How  severely  they 
censured  the  contentions  spirit  which  drove 
men  into  litigation  ;  and  how  beautifully 
they  showed"  the  Christian  benefit  of  an  ar- 
bitration *' under  the  court,"  the  costs  to 
be  equitably  divided  ! 

Tliroughout  the  wliole  drama,  however, 
M.  Pracontal  had  never  figured  as  an  act- 
ive character  of  the  piece  ;  and  for  all 
that  Bramleigh  could  see,  the,  macliinery 
might  work  to  the  end,  and  the  catastrophe 
be  announced,  not  only  without  ever  pro- 
ducing him,  but  actually  without  his  hav- 
ing eVer  existed.  If  from  time  to  time  he 
might  chance  to  read  in  the  public  papers 
of  a  suspicious  foreigner,  a  "  Frencliman 
or  Italian  of  fashionable  appearance," 
having  done  this,  that,  or  t'other,  he 
would  ask  himself  at  once,  "  I  wonder 
could  this  be  my  man  ?  Is  that  the  'ad- 
venturer who  wants  to  replace  me  here  ?" 
As  time,  however,  rolled  on,  and  nothing 
came  out  of  this  claim  more  palpable  than 
a  dropping  letter  from  Sedley,  to  say  he 
had  submitted  such  a  point  to  counsel,  or 
he  thought  that  the  enemy  seemed  dis- 
posed to  come  to  terms,  Bramleigh  actually 
began  to  regard  the  whole  subject  as  a  man 
might  the  danger  of  a  storm,  which, 
breaking  afar  off,  might  probably  waste  all 
its  fury  before  it  reached  him. 

Now,  however, these  feelings  of  vague,un- 
defined  doubt  were  to  give  way  to  a  very  pal- 
pable terror.  His  own  son  had  seen  Pracontal, 
and  sat  at  table  with  him.  Pracontal  was 
a  good-looking,  well-mannered  fellow, with, 
doubtless,  all  the  readiness  and  the  aplomb 
of  a  clever  foreigner  ;  not  a  creature  of 
mean  appearance  and  poverty-struck  as- 
pect, whose  very  person  would  disparage 
his  pretensions,  but  a  man  with  the  bearing 
of  the  world  and  the  habits  of  society. 

So  sudden  and  so  complete  was  this  re- 
vulsion, and  so  positively  did  it  depict  be- 
fore him  an  actual  conflict,  that  he  conld 
only  think  of  how  to  deal  with  Pracontal 
personally,  by  what  steps  it  might  be  safest 
to  approach  him,  and  how  to  treat  a  man 
whose  changeful  fortunes  must  douljtless 
have  made  him  expert  in  -difficulties,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  not  unlikely  dupe  to 
well-devised  and  well-applied  fiatteries. 

To  have  invited   him  frankly  to  Castello 


— ^to  have  assumed  that  it  was  a  case  in 
which  a  generous  spirit  might  deal  far 
more  snccessfnlly  than  all  the  cavils  and 
cranks  of  the  law,  was  Bramleigh's  first 
thought ;  but  to  do  this  vrith  effect,  he 
must  confide  the  whole  story  of  the  peril  to 
some  at  least  of  the  family  ;  and  this,  for 
many  reasons,  lie  could  not  stoop  to, 
Bramleigh  certainly  attached  no  actual 
weight  to  this  man's  claim — he  did  not  in 
his  heart  believe  that  there  was  any  founda- 
tion for  his  pretension  ;  but  Sedley  had 
told  him  that  there  was  case  enough  to  go 
to  a  jury — and  a  jury  meant  exposure, 
publicity,  comment,  and  very  unpleasant 
comment  too,  when  party  hatred  should 
contribute  its  venom  to  the  discussion.  If, 
then,  he  shrunk  from  in)parting  this  story 
to  his  sons  and  daughters,  how  long  could 
he  count  on  secrecy  ? — ^.only  till  next  as- 
sizes perhaps.  At  the  first  notice  of  trial 
the  whole  mischief  v/ould  be  out,  and  the 
matter  be  a  world-wide  scandal.  Sedley 
advised  a  compromise,  but  the  time  was 
very  unpropitious  for  this.  It  Avas  down- 
right impossible  to  get  money  at  the  mo- 
ment. Every  one  was  bent  on  "  realizing," 
in  presence  of  all  the  crashes  and  bankrupt- 
cies around.  None  would  lend  on  the  best 
securities,  and  men  were  selling  out  at 
ruinous  loss  to  meet  pressing  engage- 
ments. For  the  very  first  time  in  his  life, 
Bramleigh  felt  what  it  was  to  want  for 
ready  money.  He  had  every  imaginable 
kind  of  wealth.  Houses  and  lands,  stocks, 
shares,  ships,  costly  deposits  and  mortgages 
— everything  in  fel^'ort  but  gold  ;  and  yet  it 
Vv^as  gold  alone  could  meet  the  emergency. 
How  foolish  it  was  of  him  to  involve  him- 
self in  Lord  Culduff's  difficulties  at  such  a 
crisis  !  had  he  not  troubles  enough  of  his 
own  ?  Would  that  essenced  and  enameled 
old  dandy  have  stained  his  boots  to  have 
served  him  ?  That  was  a  very  unpleasant 
query,  which  would  cross  his  mind,  and 
never  obtain  anything  like  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply. Would  not  his  calculation  probably 
be  that  Bramleigli  was  amply  recompensed 
for  all  he  could  do  by  the  honor  of  being 
deemed  the  friend  6f  a  noble  lord,  so 
highly  placed,  and  so  much  thought  of  in 
the  world  ? 

As  for  Lady  Augusta's  extravagance,  it 
was  simply  insufferable.  .  He  had  been 
most  liberal  to  her  because  he  would  not 
permit  that  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  differences  that  separated  them, 
money  in  any  shape  should  enter.  There 
must  be  nothing  sordid  or  mean  in  the  tone 
of  any  discussion  between  them.  She  might 
prefer  Italy  to  Ireland  ;  sunshine  to  rain,  a 
society  of    idle,    leisure-loving,    indolent. 
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soft-voiced  men,  to  association  Avith  sterner, 
severer,  and  more  energetic  natures.  She 
might  affect  to  think  climate  all-essential 
to  her  ;  and  the  society  of  her  sister  a  posi- 
tive necessity.  All  these  he  might  submit 
to,  but  he  was  neither  prepared  to  be  ruin- 
ed by  her  wastefulness,  nor  maintain  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  sum  she  should  spend. 
''  If  we  come  to  figures,  it  must  be  a  fight," 
muttered  he,  ''and  an  ignoble  fight,  too  ; 
and  it  is  to  that  we  arc  now  approaching." 

''I  think  I  can  guess  what  is  before  me 
here,"  said  he,  with  a  grim  smile,  as  he 
tore  open  the  letter  and  prepared  to  read 
it.  Now,  though  on  this  occasion  his  guess 
was  not  exactly  correct,  nor  did  tlic  epistle 
contain  the  graceful  little  nothings  by 
whicli  her  ladyship  was  wont  to  chronicle 
her  daily  life,  we  forbear  to  give  it  in  ex- 
tenso  to  our  readers  ;  first  of  all,  because 
it  opened  with  a  very  long  and  intricate 
explanation  of  motives  which  was  no  ex- 
planation at  all,  and  then  proceeded  by  an 
equally  prolix  narrative  to  announce  a  de- 
termination which  was  only  to  bo  final  on 
approval.  In  two  words.  Lady  Augusta 
was  desirous  of  changing  her  religion  ;  but 
before  becoming  a  Catholic,  she  wished  to 
know  if  Colonel  Bramleigh  v/ould  make  a 
full  and  irrevocable  settlement  on  her  of 
her  present  allowance,  giving  her  entire 
power  over  its  ultimate  disposal,for  she  hint- 
ed that  the  sura  might  be  capitalized  ;  the 
recompense  for  such  splendid  generosity  be- 
ing the  noble  consciousness  of  a  very  grand 
action,  and  his  own  liberty.  To  tlie  latter 
she  adverted  Avith  becoming  delicacy,  slyly 
hinting  that  in  the  church  to  whicli  he  "be- 
longed there  miglit  probably  be  no  very 
strenuous  objections  made,  should  he  desire 
to  contract  new  ties,  and  once  more  re- 
enter the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

The  expression  which  burst  aloud  from 
Bramleigh  as  he  finished  the  letter,  con- 
veyed all  that  he  felt  on  the  subject. 

'•  What  outrageous  effrontery  !  The  first 
part  of  this  precious  document  is  Avrittcn 
by  a  priest,  and  the  second  by  an  attorney. 
It  begins  by  informing  me  that  I  am  a 
heretic,  and  politely' asks  me  to  add  to  that 
distinction  the  honor  of  being  a  beggar. 
What  a  woman  !  I  have  done,  I  suppose, 
a  great  many  foolisli  things  in  life,  but  I 
shall  not  cap  them  so  far,  I  promise  you. 
Lady  Augusta,  by  an  endowment  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  No,  my  lady,  you  shall 
give  tlie  new  faith  you  are  about  to  adoi)t 
the  most  signal  proof  of  your  sincerity,  by 
renouncing  all  worldliness  at  the  threshold; 
and  as  the  nuns  cut  oli'  their  silken  tresses, 
you  shall  rid  yourself  of  that  Avealth  which 
we  are  told  is  such  a  barrier  against  heaven. 


Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  he,  with  a  sardonic 
bitterness,  "who  have  done  so  little  for 
your  hai)])incss  here,  to  peril  vour  Avelfare 
hereafter." 

"I  Avill  answer  this  at  once,"  said  he. 
"  It  shall  not  remain  one  post  Avithout  its 
reply." 

Ho  arose  to  return  to  the  house  ;  but  in 
his  pre-occupation  he  continued  to  walk 
till  he  reached  the  brow  of  the  cliff  from 
Avhich  the  roof  of  the  curate's  cottage  was 
seen,  al)out  a  mile  off.  The  ijcaceful  still- 
ness of  the  scene,  where  not  a  leaf  moved, 
and  where  the  sea  Avashed  lazily  along  the 
low  strand  Avitli  a  sweeijing  motion  that 
gave  no  sound,  calmed  and  soothed  him. 
Was  it  not  to  taste  that  sweet  sense  of 
reiDose  that  he  had  quitted  the  busy  life  of 
cities  and  come  to  this  lone,  sequestered 
spot  ?  W^as  not  this  very  moment,  as  he 
now  felt  it,  the  realization  of  a  long-cher- 
ished desire  ?  Had  the  Avorld  anything 
better  in  all  its  prizes,  he  asked  himself, 
than  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  an  uncheq- 
uered  existence  ?  Siiall  I  not  try  to  carry 
out  Avhat  once  I  had  planned  to  myself,  and 
Ha-'O  my  life  as  I  intended  ?  " 

He  sat  down  on  the  brow  of  the  crag  and 
looKed  out  OA^er  the  sea.  A  gentle,  but  not 
unj)leasant  sadness  was  creeping  over  him. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments — every  man 
has  had  them — in  Avhich  the  vanity  of  life 
and  the  frivolity  of  all  its  ambitions  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  far  more  forcibly 
than  ever  they  appear  Avhen  urged  from  the 
pulpit.  There  is  no  pathos,  no  bad  taste, 
no  inflated  description  in  the  workings  of 
reflectiveness.  When  we  come  to  compute 
with  ourselves  Avliat  we  have  gained  by  our 
worldly  successes,  and  to  make  a  total  of 
all  our  triumphs,  we  arrive  at  a  truer  insight 
into  tlie  nothingness  of  what  we  are  con- 
tending for  than  Ave  ever  attain  through 
the  teaching  of  our  professional  moralists. 

Colonel  Bramleigh  had  made  considera- 
ble progress  along  this  peaceful  track  since 
he  sat  doAvn  there.  Could  he  only  be  sure 
to  accept  the  trutlis  he  had  been  repeating 
to  himself  Avithout  any  Avavering  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  could  he  have  resolution  enough 
to  conform  his  life  to  these  couAactions — 
throw  over  nil  ambitions,  and  be  satisfied 
with  mere  happiness — Avas  this  prize  not 
within  his  reach  ?  Temple  and  Marion, 
perhaps,  might  resist  ;  but  he  was  certain 
the  others  Avould  agree  with  him.  While 
he  thus  pondered,  lie  heard  the  low  mur- 
mur of  voices,  apparently  near  him ;  he 
listened,  and  perceived  that  some  persons 
were  talking  as  they  mounted  the  zigzag 
path  which  led'up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge,  and  Avhich  had  to  cross  and  re-cross 
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contiaually  before  it  gained  tlie  sammit. 
A  thick  licdgc  of  laurel  and  arbutus  fenced 
the  patli  on  either  side  so  completely  as  to 
shut  out  all  view  of  those  who  were  walk- 
ing along  it,  and  who  had  to  pass  and  re- 
pass quite  close  to  where  B ramie igh  was 
sitting. 

To  his  intense  astonishment  it  was  in 
French  they  spoke  :  and  a  certain  sense  of 
terror  came  over  him  as  to  what  this  might 
portend.  Were  these  s})ics  of  tlie  enemy, 
and  was  the  mine  about  to  be  sprung  be- 
neath him  ?  One  was  a  female  voice,  a 
clear,  distinct  voice — which  he  thought  he 
knew  well,  and  oh,  what  inexju-cssible  re- 
lief to  his  anxiety  was  it  when  lie  recog- 
nized it  to  be  Julia  L'Estrange's  !  She 
spoke  volubly,  almost  flippantly,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Bramleigh,  in  a  tone  of  half-sar- 
castic raillery,  against  which  her  compan- 
ion appeared  to  protest,  as  he  more  than 
once  repeated  the  word  "  scrieiise'^  in  a 
tone  ahnost  reproachful. 

"If  I  am  to  be  serious,  my  lord,"  said 
she,  in  a  more  collected  tone,  ''  I  had  better 
get  back  to  English.  Let  me  tell  you  then, 
in  a  language  which  admits  of  little 
misconception,  that  I  have  forborne  to 
treat  your  lordship's  proposal  with  gravity, 
partly  out  of  respect  for  myself,  partly  out 
of  deference  to  you." 

"Deference  to  me?  What  do  you  mean? 
what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  my  lord,  that  all  the  flattery  of 
being  the  object  of  your  lordship's  choice 
could  not  obliterate  my  sense  of  a  disparity, 
just  as  great  between  us  in, years  as  in  con- 
dition. I  was  nineteen  last  birthday.  Lord 
Culduff  ; "  and  she  said  this  with  a  pouting 
air  of  offended  dignity. 

"A  peeress  of  nineteen  would  be  a  great 
success  at  a  drawing-room,"  said  he,  with  a 
tone  of  pompous  deliberation. 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  let  us  quit  a  theme  we 
oannot  agree  upon.  With  all  your  lord- 
ship's delicacy,  you  have  not  been  able  to 
conceal  the  vast  sacrifices  it  has  cost  you 
to  make  me  your  present  proposal.  I  have 
no  such  tact.  I  have  not  even  the  shadow 
of  it ;  and  I  could  never  ho])e  to  hide  what 
it  would  cost  me  to  become  grayide  dame.''' 

"A  proposal  of  marriage  ;  an  actual  pro- 
posal," muttered  Bramleigh,  as  he  arose  to 
move  away.  "I  heard  it  witli  my  own 
ears  ;  and  heard  her  refuse  it,  besides." 

An  hour  later,  when  he  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  chief  entrance,  he  met  Maricm, 
Avho  came  towards  him  with  an  o])en  letter. 
"This  is  from  poor  Lord  Culduff,"  said 
she  ;  "  he  has  been  stopping  these  last  three 
days  at  the  L'Estranges',  and  what  between 
boredom  and  bad  cookery  he  couldn't  hold 


out  any  longer.  lie  begs  he  may  be  ]>er- 
mitted  to  come  back  here  ;  he  says,  '  Put 
me  below  the  salt,  if  you  like  —  anywhere, 
only  iQt  it  be  beneath  your  roof,  and  within 
the  circle  of  your  fascinating  society.'  Shall 
I  say.  Come,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  Ave  must,"  muttered  Bram- 
leigh, sulkily, -and  passed  on  to  his  room. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


GEORGE   AND   JULIA. 


It  was  after  a  hard  day  with  the  hounds 
that  George  L'Estrange  reached  the  cottage 
to  a  late  dinner.  The  hunting  had  not 
been  good.  They  had  found  three  times, 
but  each  time  lost  their  fox  after  a  short 
burst,  and  though  the  morning  broke  fa- 
vorably, with  a  low  cloudy  sky  and  all  the 
signs  of  a  good  scenting  day,  towards  the 
afternoon  a  brisk  north-easter  had  sprung 
up,  making  the  air  sharp  and  piercing,  and 
rendering  the  dogs  wild  and  uncertain.  In 
fact,  it  was  one  of  those  days  which  occa- 
sionally irritate  men  more  than  actual 
"blanks;"  there  was  a  constant  promise 
of  something,  always  ending  in  disappoint- 
ment. The  horses,  too,  were  fretful  and 
impatient,  as  horses  are  wont  to  be  with 
frequent  checks,  and  when  excited  by  a 
cold  and  cutting  wind. 

Even  Xora,  perfection  that  she  was  of 
temper  and  training,  had  not  not  behaved 
well.  She  had  taken  her  fences  hotly  and 
impatiently,  and  actually  chested  a  stiff 
bank,  wliich  cost  herself  and  her  rider  a 
heavy  fall,  and  a  disgrace  that  the  curate 
felt  more  acutely  than  the  injury. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  fell, 
George  ?"  said  Julia,  with  a  look  of  posi- 
tive incredulity. 

.  "  Nora  did,  which  comes  pretty  much 
to  the  same  thing.  We  were  coming  out 
of  Gore's  Wood,  and  I  was  leading. 
There's  a  high  bank  with  a  drop  into 
Longworth's  lawn.  It's  a  ])lace  I've  taken 
scores  of  times.  One  can't  fly  it ;  you 
must  'top,'  and  Nora  can  do  that  sort  of 
thing  to  perfection  ;  and  as  I  came  on  I 
had  to  swerve  a  little  to  avoid  some  of  the 
dogs  that  were  climbing  up  the  bank. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  irritated  her,  but  she 
rushed  madly  on,  and  came  full  chest 
against  the  gripe,  and 1  don't  remem- 
ber much  more  till  I  found  myself  actually 
drenched  with  vinegar  that  old  Catty  Lalor 
was  pouring  over  me,  when  I  got  uj)  again, 
addled  and  ccmfused  enough,  but  I'm  all 
right  now.     Do  you  know,  Ju,"  said  he,. 
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after  a  pause,  ''  I  was  more  annoyed  by  a 
chance  remark  I  heard  as  I  Avas  lying  on 
the  grass  than  by  the  whole  misadven- 
ture ?  " 

"What  was  it,  George  ?" 

''It  was  old  Curtis  was  riding  by,  and 
he  cried  out,  '  Who's  down  ? '  and  some 
one  said,  '  L'Est  range.'  'By  Jove,'  said 
lie,  '  I  don't  think  that  ft-llow  was  ever  on 
his  knees  before  ; '  and  this  because  I  was 
a  parson. " 

"How  unfeeling!  but  how  like  him  !" 

' '  Wasn't  it  ?  After  all,  it  comes  of  do- 
ing what  is  not  exactly  right.  I  suppose 
it's  not  enough  that  1  see  nothing  wrong 
in  a  day  with  the  hounds.  I  ought  to  think 
how  others  regard  it ;  whether  it  shocks 
them,  or  exposes  my  cloth  to  sarcasm  or 
censure  ?     Is  it  not  dinner-hour  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  George.  It's  jiast 
eight." 

"  And  where's  our  illustrious  guest ;  has 
he  not  appeared  ?  " 

"Lord  Culduff  has  gone.  There  came 
a  note  to  him  from  Castello  in  the  after- 
noon, and  about  five  o'clock  the  phaeton 
appeared  at  the  door — only  with  the  ser- 
vants— and  his  lordship  took  a  most  affec- 
tionate leave  of  me,  charging  me  with  the 
very  sweetest  messages  for  you,  and  assur- 
ances of  eternal  memory  of  the  blissful 
hours  he  had  passed  here," 

"  Perhaps  it's  not  the  right  thing  to  say, 
but  I  own  to  you  I'm  glad  he's  gone."' 

"But  why,  George;  was  he  not  amus- 
ing ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  he  was  ;  but  he  was 
so  supremely  arrogant,  so  impressed  v/ith 
his  own  grandness  and  our  littleness,  so 
persistently  eager  to  show  us  that  we  were 
enjoying  an  honor  in  his  presence  that 
nothing  in  our  lives  could  entitle  us  to, 
that  I  found  my  patience  pushed  very  hard 
to  endure  it." 

"  I  liked  him.  I  liked  his  vanity  and 
conceit ;  and  I  wouldn't  for  anything  he 
•had  been  less  pretentious. " 

"  I  have  none  of  your  humoristic  tem- 
perament, Julia,  and  I  never  could  derive 
amusement  from  the  eccentricities  or  pecu- 
Jiarities  of  others." 

"  And  there's  no  fun  like  it,  George. 
Once  that  you  come  to  look  on  life  as  a 
great  drama,  and  all  the  men  and  vv'omen 
as  players,  it's  the  beet  comedy  ever  one 
sat  at." 

"  I'm  glad  he's  gone  for  another  reason, 
too.  I  suppose  it's  shabby  to  say  it,  but 
it's  true  all  tlie  same  :  he  was  a  very  costly 
guest,  and  I  wasn't  disposed,  like  Charles 
the  Bold  or  that  other  famous  fellow,  to 
sell  a  province  to  entertain  an  emperor." 


"Had  we  a  ]n'ovince  to  sell,  George?'* 
said  she,  laughing. 

"A'o;  but  I  had  a  horse,  and  unfortu- 
nately Nora  must  go  to  the  hammer  now.'' 

"  Surely  not  for  this  week's  extrava- 
gance ?  "  cried  she,  anxiously. 

"Not  exactly  for  this,  but  for  every- 
thing. You  know  old  Curtis's  saying, 
'  It's  always  the  last  glass  of  wine  makes  a 
man  tipsy.'  But  here  comes  the  dinner, 
and  let  us  turn  to  something  jjleasanter." 

It  was  so  jolly  to  be  alone  again,  all  re- 
straint removed,  all  terror  of  culinary  mis- 
haps withdrawn,  and  all  the  consciousness 
of'little  domestic  shortcomings  obliterated, 
that  L'Estrangc's  spirit  rose  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  at  last  he  burst  out,  "I  declare 
to  you,  Julia,  if  that  man  hadn't  gone,  I'd 
have  died  out  of  pure  inanition.  To  see 
him  day  after  day  trying  to  conform  to, our 
humble  fare,  turning  over  his  meat  on  his 
plate,  and  trying  to  divide  with  his  fork 
the  cutlet  that  he  wouldn't  condescend  to 
cut,  and  barely  able  to  suppress  the  shud- 
der our  little  light  wine  gave  him — to  wit- 
ness all  this,  and  to  feel  that  I  mustn't 
seem  to  know,  wliile  I  vras  fully  aware  of 
it,  was  a  downright  misery.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  brought  him  here." 

"  I  fancy  he  couldn't  tell  you  himself. 
He  paid  an  interminable  visit,  and  we 
asked  him  to  stop  and  dine  with  us.  A 
wet  night  detained  him,  and  when  his  ser- 
vant came  over  with  his  dressing-bag  or 
portmanteau,  you  said,  or  I  said — I  forget 
which — that  he  ought  not  to  leave  us  with 
out  a  peep  at  o.ur  coast  scenery." 

"  I  remember  all  that ;  but  what  I  meant 
was,  that  his  coming  here  from  Castello 
was  no  accident.  He  never  left  a  French 
cook  and  Chateau  Lafitte  for  cold  mutton 
and  sour  sherry  without  some  reason  for 
it." 

"  You  forget,  George,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Lisconnor  when  he  came  here.  He 
was  going  to  visit  the  mines." 

"By  the  by,  that  reminds  me  of  a  letter 
I  got  this  evening.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket 
v/ithout  reading.  Isn't  that  Vickars's 
hand  ?" 

"Yes;  it  is  his  reply,  perhaps,  to  my 
letter.  He  is  too  correct  and  too  prudent 
to  write  to  myself,  and  sends  the  answer  to 
you." 

"  As  our  distinguished  guest  is  not  here 
to  be  shocked,  Julia,  let  us  hear  what 
Vickars  says." 

" '  My  dear  Mr.  L'Estrange,  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  your  sister,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  I  should  consent 
to  the  withdi'awal  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand    pounds,    now  vested  in  consols 
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under  my  trusteeship,  and  emploj;  these 
moneys  in  a  certain  enterprise  which  she 
designates  as  the  coal-mines  of  Lisconnor. 
Before  acceding  to  the  grave  responsibility 
which  this  change  of  investment  vv^mld 
impose  upon  me,  even  supposing  that  the 
Master' — who  is  the  Master,  George  ?" 

''Go  on  ;   read  further,"  said  he,  curtly. 

"' that  tlie   Master   would    concur 

with  such  a  procedure,  I  am  desirous  of 
hearing  what  you  yourself  know  of  the  spe- 
culation in  question.  Have  you  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  engineers  who  have 
made  the  surveys  ?     Have  you  heard  from 

com])etent  and  unconcerned  parties ?  ' 

Oh,  George,  it's  so  like  the  way  he  talks.  I 
can't  read  on." 

L'Estrange  took  the  letter  from  .her  and 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  lines,  and  then 
turning  to  the  last  page  read  aloud : 
"'How  will  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  affect 
of 


you 
union  ot  Portshandon  with 
Do  they  simply  extinguish 
you  a  claim  for  compensa- 


Ecclesiastical 
touching  the 
Kilmullock  ? 
you,  or  have 
tion  ? '" 

"  What  does  he  mean,  George  ?  "  cried 
she,  as  she  gazed  at  the  pale  face  and  agi- 
tated expression  of  her  brother  as  he  laid 
down  the  letter  before  her. 

"It  is  just  extinguishment ;  that's  the 
word  for  it,"  muttered  he.  "When  they 
unite  tlie  parishes,  they  suppress  me." 

"  Oh,  George,  don't  say  that  !  it  has  not 
surely  come  to  this  ?  " 

"  There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  he,  put- 
ting away  his  glass  and  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hand.  "  I  was  often  told  they'd  do 
something  like  this  ;  and  when  Grimsby 
was  here  to  examine. tlie  books  and  make 
notes — you  remember  it  was  a  wet  Sunday, 
and  nobody  came  but  the  clerk's  mother — 
he  said,  as  we  left  the  church,  '  The  con- 
gregation is  orderly  and  attentive,  but  not 
numerous. ' " 

"  I  told  you,  George,  I  detested  that 
man.  I  said  at  the  time  he  was  no  friend 
to  ?/o^«." 

"'  If  he  felt  it  his  duty " 

"Duty  indeed!  I  never  heard  of  a 
cruelty  yet  that  liadn't  the  plea  of  a  duty. 
I'm  sure  Captain  Craufurd  comes  to  church, 
and  Mrs.  Bayley  comes,  and  as  to  the  great 
house,  there's  a  family  there  of  not  less 
than  thirty  persons." 

"  When  Grimsby  was  here  Castello  was 
not  occupied." 

"  Well,  it  is  occupied  now  ;  and  if 
Colonel  Bramleigh  be  a  person  of  the  in- 
Muence  he  assumes  to  be,  and  if  he  cares — 
as  I  take  it '  he  must  care — not  to  live  like 
a  heathen,  he'll  prevent  this  cruel  wrong. 


I'm  not  sure  that  Nelly  has  much  v^^eight, 
but  she  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
us,  and  I  think  Augustus,  too,  would  be- 
friend us." 

"  What  can  they  all  do  ?  It's  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Connnissioners." 

"So  it  may  ;  but  I  take  it  the  Commis- 
sioners are  human  beings." 

He  turned  p.gain  to  the  letter  which  lay 
open  on  the  table,  and  read  aloud,  "  'They 
want  a  chaplain,  I  see,  at  Albano  near 
Eome.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  could 
assist  you  to  the  appointment  ? — always 
providing  that  you  would  like  it."  I  should 
think  I  would  like  it." 

"  You  were  thinking  of  the  glorious  rid- 
ing over  the  Campagna,  George,  that  you 
told  me  about  long  ago  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  he,  blushing  deeply, 
and  looked  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

"Well,  /  was,  George.  Albano  re- 
minded me  at  once  of  those  long  moonlight 
canters  you  told  me  about,  with  the  grand 
old  city  in  the  distance.  I  almost  fancy  I 
have  seen  it  all.  Let  us  l)ethiuk  us  of  the 
great  people  we  knoAv,  and  who  would  aid 
us  in  the  matter. " 

"  The  list  begins  and  ends  v^^ith  the  Lord 
Culduff,  I  suspect.'" 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  Bramleighs  can 
be  of  use  here.  Lady  Augusta  lives  at 
Rome  ;  she  must  be^  I'm  sure,  a  person  of 
influence  there,  and  be  well  known,  too, 
and  know  all  the  English  of  station.  It's 
a  downright  piece  of  good  fortune  for  us 
she  should  be  there.  There  now,  be  of 
good  heart,  and  don't  look  wretched.  We'll 
drive  over  to  Castello  to-morrow.*' 

"  They've  been  very  cool  towards  us  of 
late." 

"As  much  our  fault  as  theirs,  George  ; 
some,  certainly,  was  my  own." 

"  Oh,  Vickars  has  heard  of  her.  He  says 
here,  '  Is  the  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh, 
who  has  a  villa  at  Albano,  any  relative  of 
your  neighbor,  Colonel  Bramleigh  ?  She 
is  very  eccentric,  some  say  mad  ;  but  she 
does  what  she  likes  with  every  one.  Try 
and  procure  a  letter  to  her.' " 

"It's  all  as  well  as  settled,  George. 
We'll  be  cantering  over  that  swelling 
prairie  before  the  spring  ends,"  said  she. 
Quietly  rising  and  going  over  to  the  piano, 
she  began  one  of  those  little  popular  Italian 
ballads  which  they  call  "Stornelli" — 
those  light  efliusions  of  national  life  which 
blend  up  love  and  flowers  and  sunshine 
together  so  pleasantly,  and  seem  to  emble- 
matize the  people  who  sing  them. 

"  Thither  !  oh,  thither  !  George  !  as  the 
girl  sings  in  Goethe's  ballad.  Won't  it.  be 
dclishtful  ?  " 
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• '  First  let  us  see  if  it  be  possible. " 

And  then  they  began  one  of  those  dis- 
cussions of  Avays  and  means  which,  how- 
ever, as  we  grow  old  in  life,  are  tinged 
with  all  the  hard  and  stern  elniraeters  of 
sordid  self-interest,  are  in  our  younger 
days  blended  so  thoroughly  with  hope  and 
trustfulness  that  they  are  amongst  the 
most  attractive  of  all  the  tliemes  we  can 
turn  to.  There  were  so  many  tilings  to  be 
clone,  and  so  little  to  do  them  with,  that 
it  was  marvelous;  to  hear  of  the  cunning 
and  ingenious  devices  by  which  poverty  Avas 
to  be  cheated  out  of  its  meanness  and  ac- 
tually imagine  itself  picturesque.  George 
was  not  a  very  imaginative  creature,  but  it 
was  strange  to  see  to  what  flights  he  rose 
as  the  sportive  fancy  of  the  high-spirited 
girl  carried  him  away  to  the  region  of  the 
speculative  and  the  hopeful. 

"It's  just  as  well,  after  all,  perhaps," 
said  he,  after  some  moments  of  thought, 
"  that  we  had  not  invested  your  money  in 
the  mine." 

"  Of  course,  Gf-eorge,  we  shall  want  it  to 
buy  vines  and  orange-trees.  Oh,  I  shall 
grow  mad  with  impatience  if  I  talk  of  this 
much  longer  !  Do  you  know,"  said  she, 
in  a  more  collected  and  serious  tone,  "1 
liave  just  built  a  little  villa  on  the  lake-  \ 
side  of  Albano  ?  And  I'm  doubting  whether 
I'll  have  my  '  pergolato '  of  vines  next  to 
tlte  water  or  facing  the  mountain.  I  in- 
cline to  the  mountain." 

"We  mustn't  dream  of  building,"  said 
he,  gravely.  _  i 

"  ^\e  must  dream  of  everything,  George. 
It  is  in  dreamland  I  am  going  to  live. 
Why  is  this  gift  of  fancy  bestowed  upon  us 
if  not  to  conjure  up  allies  that  vvdll  help  us 
to  fight  the  stern  evils  of  life  ?  Without 
imagination,  hop?  is  a  poor,  weary,  plodding 
foot-traveler,  painfully  lagging  behind  us. 
Give  him  but  sjieculation,  and  he  soars 
aloft  on  wings  and  rises  towards  heaven." 

"  Do  be  reasonable,  Julia  ;  and  let  us 
decide  what  steps  we  shall  take." 

"  Let  me  just  finish  my  boat-house  :  I'm  } 
putting  an  aviary  on  the  top  of  it.     Well, 
don't  look  so  pitifully  ;   I  am  not 
mad.     Now,  then,  for  the  practical- 
are  to  go  over  to  Castello  to-morrow 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  say  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore Colonel  Bramleigh  goes  into  his  study. 
After  that  he  dislikes  being  disturbed.  I 
mean  to  speak  to  him  myself.  You  must 
address  yourself  to  Marion." 

"The  forlorn  hope  always  falls  to  my 
share,"  said  she,  poutingly. 

"  Why,  you  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  till  a  few  days  back  ! " 
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j  "  You  men  can  understand  nothing  of 
these  things.  You  neither  know  the  nice 
conditions  nor  the  delicate  reserves  of 
young  lady  friendships  ;  nor  have  you  the 
slightest  conception  of  how  boundless  we 
can  be  in  admiration  of  each  other  in  the 
imagined  consciousness  of  something  very 
superior  in  ourselves,  and  which  nuikes  all 
our  love  a  very  generous  impulse.  There 
is  so  much  coarseness  in  male  friendships, 
that  you  understand  none  of  these  subtle 
distinctions." 

"I  was  going  to  sav,  thank  heaven  we 
don't." 

"You  are  very  grateful  for  very  little, 
George.  I  assure  you  there  is  a  great 
charm  in  these  fine  affinities,  and  remem- 
ber yoi>  men  are  not  necessarily  always 
rivals.  Your  roads  in  life  are  so  numerous 
and  so  varied,  that  you  need  not  jostle. 
We  women  have  but  one  path,  and  one 
goal  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  there  is  no 
small  generosity  in  the  kindliness  we  ex- 
tend to  each  other." 

They  talked  away  late  into  the  night 
of  the  future.  Once  or  twice  the  thought 
flashed  across  Julia  whether  she  ought  not 
to  tell  of  what  had  jDasscd  betvv'een  Lord 
Culduff  and  herself.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  bltt  that  George  ought  to  hear  it ;  but 
then  a  sense  of  delicacy  restrained  her — a 
delicacy  that  extended  to  that  old  man 
who  had  made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand, 
and  who  would  not  for  worlds  have  it 
known  that  his  offer  had  been  rejected. 
"No,"  thought  she,  "his  secret  shall  be 
respected.  As  he  deemed  me  worthy  to 
be  his  wife,  he  shall  know  that  so  far  as  re- 
gards respect  for  his  feelings  he  had  not 
over-estimated  me."  ■ 

It  was  essential,  however,  that  her  brother 
should  not  think  of  enlisting  Lord  Culduff 
in  his  cause,  or  asking  his  lordshij^'s  aid  or 
influence  in  any  way ;  and  when  L'Es- 
trange  carelessly  said,  "  Could  not  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  guest  be  of  use 
here  ? "  she  hastened  to  reply,  "  Do  not 
think  of ,  that,  George.  These  men  are  so 
victimized  by  appeals  of  this  sort  that  they 
either  flatly  refuse  their  assistance,  or  give 
some  flippant  promise  of  an  aid  they  never 
think  of  according.  It  would  actually  fret 
me  if  I  thought  we  were  to  owe  anything 
to  such  intervention.  In  fact,"  said  she, 
laughingly,  "  it's  quite  an  honor  to  be  his 
acquaintance.  It  would  be  something  very 
like  a  humiliation  to  have  him  for  a  friend. 
And  now  good-night.  You  won't  believe 
it,  perhaps  ;  but  it  wants  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  two  o'clock. " 

"  People,  I  believe,  never  go  to  bed  in 
Italy,"  said  he,  yaw-ning  ;  "  or  only  in  the 
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day-time.     Sotlitit  we  arc  in  training  al- 
ready, Julia." 

"How  I  hope  the  mntcli  may  come  off!" 
said  she,  as  .she  gave  liim  her  hand  at 
parting.      ''I'll  go  and  dream  over  it."' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IN   THE  LII5RART   AT   C'ASTELLO. 

WriEX  L'Estrange  and  his  sister  arrived 
at  Castcllo  on  the  morning  after  the  scene 
of  our  Inst  chapter,  it  was  to  discover  that 
the  family  had  gone  off  early  to  visit  the 
mine  of  Lisconnor,  where  they  were  to 
dine,  and  not  return  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. 

.  Colonel  Bramleigh  alone  remained  be- 
hind :  a  number  of  important  lettei's  Avhich 
had  come  by  that  morning's  post  detained 
him  ;  but  he  had  pledged  himself  to  follow 
the  party  and  join  tbem  at  dinner,  if  he 
could  finish  his  correspondence  in  time. 

George  and  Julia  turned  away  froni^  the 
door,  and  were  slowly  retracing  their  road 
homeward,  when  a  servant  came  running 
after  them  to  say  that  Colonel  Bramleigh 
begged  Mr.  L'Estrange  would  come  back 
for  a  moment :  that  he  had  something  of 
consequence  to  say  to  him. 

"  I'll  stroll  about  tlie  shrubberies,  George, 
till  you  join  me,"  said  Julia.  "  Who  knows 
it  may  not  be  a  farewell  look  I  may  be 
taking  of  these  dear  old  scenes!" 

George  nodded,  half  mournfully,  and 
followed  the  servant  towards  the  library. 

In  his  ordinar}^  and  every-day  look,  no 
man  ever  seemed  a  more  perfect  represen- 
tative of  worldly  success  and  prosperity 
than  Colonel  Bramleigh.  Ho  was  person- 
ally what  would  be  called  handsome,  had 
a  high  bold  forehead,  and  largo  grey  eyes, 
well  set  and  shaded  by  rtrong  full  eye- 
brows, so  regular  in  outline  and  so  correctly 
defined,  as  to  give  a  half-suspicion  that 
art  had  been  called  to  the  assistance  of 
nature.  He  was  I'uddy  and  fresh-looking, 
with  an  erect  carriage,  and  that  air  of 
general  confidence  that  soemed  to  declare 
he  knew  himself  to  be  a  f;ivorite  of  fortune 
and  gloried  in  the  distinction. 

"  I  can  do  scores  of  tiling;;  others  must 
not  venture  upon,"  was  a  common  saying 
of  his.  ''I  can  trust- to  my  luck,"  was 
almost  a  maxim  Avith  him.  And  in  reality, 
if  the,  boast  was  somewhat  vainglorious,  it 
was  not  without  foundation  :  a  marvelous, 
almost  unerring,  success  attended  him 
through  life.  Enterprises  that  were  men- 
aced with  ruin  and  bankrujitcy  would 
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rally  from  the  hour  that  he  joined  them, 
and  schemes  of  fortune  that  men  deemed 
half-desi)erate  would,  under  his  guidance, 
grow  into  safe  and  iirolltable  speculations. 
Others  might  equal  him  in  intelligence, 
in  skill,  ill  ready  resource,  and  sudden 
expedient,  but  he  had  not  one  to  rival  him 
in  luck.  It  is  strange  enough  that  the 
hard  business  mind,  the  men  of  realism 
par  excellence,  can  recognize  such  a  thing 
as  fortune  ;  but  so  it  is,  there  are  none  so 
prone  to  believe  in  this  quality  as  the  peo- 
ple of  finance.  The  spirit  of  the  gambler 
is,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
lu'ise,  and  the  "odds"  are  as  carefully 
calculated  in  the  counting-house  as  in  the 
betting-ring.  Seen  as  he  came  into  the 
breakfast-room  of  a  morning,  with  the 
fresh  flush  of  exercise  on  his  cheek,  or  as 
he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  with  that  air  of  ease  and  enjoyment 
that  mtirked  all  his  courtesy,  one  would  have 
said,  "There  is  one  certainly  with  whom 
the  world  goes  well.  There  were  caustic, 
invidious  people,  who  hinted  that  Bram- 
leigh deserved  but  little  credit  for  that 
happy  equanimity  and  that  buoyant  spirit 
which  sustained  him  :  they  said,  "  He  has 
never  had  a  reverse,  wait  till  he  be  tried:" 
and  the  world  had  waited  and  waited,  and 
to  all  seeming  the  eventful  hour  had  not 
come,  for  there  he  was,  a  little  balder 
perhaps,  a  stray  grey  hair  in  his  Avhiskers, 
and  somewhat  portlier  in  his  presence, 
but,  on  the  whole,  jiretty  mucli  what  men 
had  known  him  to  be  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
3'ears  Ijack. 

Upon  none  did  the  well-to-do,  blooming, 
and  prosperous  rich  man  produce  a  more 
powerful  impression  than  on  the  young- 
curate,  who,  young,  vigorous,  handsome 
as  he  was,  could  yet  never  sufficiently 
emerge  from  the  res  angitstcB  donii  to  feel  the 
case  and  confidence  that  come  of  affluence. 

What  a  shock  was  it  then  to  L'Estrange, 
as  he  entered  the  library,  to  see  the  man 
whom  he  had  ever  beheld  as  the  type  of  all 
that  was  hapjiy  and  healthful  and  prosper- 
ous, haggard  and  careworn,  his  hand 
tremulous,  and  his  manner  abrupt  and 
uncertain,  with  a  certain  furtive  dread  at 
moments,  followed  by  outbursts  of  pas- 
sionate defiance,  as  though  he  were  address- 
ing himself  to  others  besides  him  who  was 
then  before  him. 

Tliough  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy 
with  the  curate,  and  always  accustomed  to 
call  him  by  his  name,  he  received  him  as 
he  entered  the  room  with  a  cold  and  formal 
politeness,  apologized  for  having  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  after  and  recall  him,  and 
ceremoniously  requested  him  to  be  seated. 
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'^  We  were  sorry  you  and  Miss  L'Estrau^e 
could  not  join  the  ]<icnic  to-day,"  said 
Bramleigh  ;  "  though  to  be  sure  it  is  scarcely 
the  season  yet  for  such  diversions." 

L' Estrange  felt  tlie  awkwardness  of  say- 
ing that  they  had  not  been  invited,  and 
muttered  something  not  very  intelligible 
about  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather. 

"  I  meant  to  have  gone  over  myself," 
said  Branileigli,  hurriedly  ;  ''  but  all 
these,"  and  he  swept  his  hand  as  he  spoke 
through  a  mass  of  letters  on  the  table,  ''  all 
these  have  come  since  morning,  and  I  am 
not  half  through  them  yet.  AVhat's  tliat 
the  moralist  says  about  calling  no  man  happy 
till  he  dies  ?  I  often  think  one  cannot 
speculate  upon  a  pleasant  day  till  after 
the  ])Ost-hour," 

"1  know  very  little  of  feither  the  pains 
oj*  pleasures  of  the  letter-bag.  I  have 
almost  no  correspondence."' 

"  How  I  envy  you  !  "  cried  he,  fervently. 

"  I  don't  imagine  that  mine  is  a  lot  many 
would  be  found  to  envy,"  said  L'Estrange, 
with  a  gentle  smile. 

"The  old  story,  of  course.  'Qui  lit, 
Maecenas,  ut  Nemo ' — I  forget  my  Horace — 
'  ut  Nemo ' — rhow  does  it  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  si'-.  But  I  never  said  I  Vv^as  dis- 
contented with  my  lot  in  my  life.  I  only  re- 
marked that  I  didn't  think  that  others 
would  envy  it." 

'"  I  have  it — I  have  it,"  continued  Bram- 
loigh,following  out  his  own  train  of  thought; 
"  I  have  it.  '  Ut  Nemo,  quam  sibi  soi-tem 
sit  contentus.'  It's  a  matter  of  thirty  odd 
years  since  I  saw  that  passage,  L'Estrange, 
and  I  can't  imagine  what  could  have  brought 
it  so  forcibly  before  me  to-day." 

''Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  any 
application  to  yourself,"  said  the  curate, 
politely. 

"How  do  you  mean,  sir?"  cried  Bram- 
leigh, almost  fiercely.  "How  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  few  men  have  less 
cause  for  discontent  with  fortune." 

"How  can  you,  how  can  any  man,  pre- 
sume to  say  that  of  another  ?"  said  Bram- 
leigh,  in  a   loud  and  defiant  tone,  as  he 
arose  and  paced  the  room.     Wlio  can  tell 
what  passes  in  his  neighbor's  house,  still 
less  in  his  heart  or  his  head  ?     What  do  I 
know,  as  I  listen   to  your  discourse  on  a 
Sunday,  of  the  terrible  conflict  of  doubts  i 
that   have   beset   you   during   the   week — •  i 
heresies  that  have  swarmed  around  you  like  ! 
the  vipers  and  hideous  reptiles  that  gathered  1 
around  St.  Anthony,  and  that,  banished  in  ! 
one  shape,  came  back  in  another  ?     How  i 
do   I   know   what    compromises   you   may  I 
have  made  with  your  conscience  before  you 


come  to  utter  to  me  your  eternal  truths ; 
and  how  you  may  have  said,  'If  he  can 
believe  all  this  so  much  the  better  for  him  ' 

—eh  ?  " 

He  turned  fiercely  round,  as  if  to  demand 
an  answer,  and  the  curate  modestly  said, 
"  I  hope  it  is  not  so  that  men  i)reach  the 
gospel." 

"And  yet  many  must  preach  in  that 
fashion,"  said  Bramleigli,  with  a  deep  but 
subdued  earnestness.  "I  take  it  that  no 
man's  convictions  are  v/ithout  a  fltiw  some- 
where, and  it  is  not  by  parading  that  flaw 
he  will  make  converts." 

L'Estrange  did  not  feel  disposed  to  fol- 
low him  into  this  thesis,  and  sat  silent  and 
motionless. 

"I  suppose,"  muttered  Bramleigh,  as  he 
folded  his  arms  and  walked  the  room  with 
slow  steps,  "  it's  all  expediency — all !  We 
do  tlie  best  we  can  and  hope  it  may  be 
enough.  You  are  a  good  man,  L'Es 
trange " 

"  Far  from  it,  sir.  I  feel,  and  feel  very 
bitterly  too,  my  own  un worthiness,"  said 
the  ^curate,  witli,  an  intense  sincerity  of 
voice. 

"  I  think  yon  so  far  good  that  you  are 
not  worldly.  You  would  not  do  a  mean 
thing,  an  ignoble,  a  dishonest  thing  ;  you 
wouldn't  take  what  was  not  your  own,  nor 
defraud  another  of  what  was  liis — would 
you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  I  hope  not." 

"  And  yet  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  I 
may  have  my  doubts  whether  that  penknife 
be  mine  or  not.  Some  one  may  come  to- 
morrow or  next  day  to  claim  it  as  his,  and 
describe  it,  heaven  knows  how  rightly  or 
wrongly.  No  matter,  he'll  say  he  owns  it. 
Would  you,  sir — I  ask  you  now  simply  as 
a  Christian  man,  I  am  not  speaking  to  a 
casuist  or  a  lawyer — would  you,  sir,  at  once, 
just  as  a  measure  of  peace  to  your  own  con- 
science, say,  'Let  him  take,'  rather  than 
burden  your  heart  with  a  discussion  for 
which  you  had  no  temper  nor  taste  ?  That's 
the  question  I'd  like  to  ask  you.  Can  you 
answer  it  ?  I  see  you  cannot,"  cried  he, 
rapidly.  "'  I  see  at  once  how  you  want  to 
go  oif  into  a  thousand  subtleties,  and  in- 
stead of  resolving  my  one  doubt,  surround 
me  with  a  legion  of  others." 

"If  I  know  anything  about  myself  I'm 
not  much  of  a  casuist ;  I  haven't  the  brains 
for  it,"  said  L'Estrange,  y/ith  a  sad  smile. 

"Ay,  there  it  is.  That's  the  humility 
of  Satan's  own  making.  That's  the  humility 
that  exclaims,  '  I'm  only  honest.  I'm  no 
genius.  Heaven  has  not  made  me  greater 
gifted.  I'm  simply  a  poor  creature,  right- 
minded  and  pure-hearted.'    As  if  there  Wc;s 
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anything — as  if  there  could  be  anything,  so 
exalted  as  this  same  purity!" 

"  But  I  never  said  that ;  I  never  pre- 
sumed to  say  so/"'  said  the  other,  modestly. 

''And  if  you  rail  against  riches,  and  tell 
me  that  wealth  is  a  snare  and  a  pitfall, 
what  do  you  mean  by  telling  me  that  my 
reverse  of  'fortune  is  a  chastisement  ?  Why, 
sir,  by  your  own  theory  it  ought  to  be  a 
blessing,  a  positive  blessing  ;  so  that  if  I 
were  turned  out  of  this  princely  house  to- 
morrow, branded  as  a  pretender  and  an  im- 
postor, I  should  go  forth  bettor — not  only 
better,  but  happier.  Ay,  that's  the  point ; 
happier  than  I  ever  was  as  the  lord  of  these 
broad  acros  ! "  As  he  spoke  he  tore  his 
cravat  from  his  throat,  as  though  it  were 
strangling  him  by  its  pressure,  and  now 
walked  the  room,  carrying  the  neckcloth 
in  his  hand,  while  the  veins  in  his  throat 
stood  out  fall  and  swollen  like  a  tangled 
cordage. 

L'Estrange  was  so  much  frightened  by  the 
wild  voice  and  wilder  gesture  of  the  man, 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  word  in  reply. 

Bramleigh  now  came  over,  and  leaning 
his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder,  in  a  tone 
of  kind  and  gentle  meaning,  said  : — 

''It  is  not  your  fault,  my  dear  friend, 
that  you  are  illogical  and  unreasonable. 
You  are  obliged  to  defend  a  thesis  you  do 
not  understand,  by  arguments  you  cannot 
measure.  The  armory  of  the  Church  has 
not  a  weapon  that  has  not  figured  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  what  are  you  to  do  with 
halberds  and  cross-bows  in  a  time  of  rifles 
and  revolvers  ?  If  a  man,  like  myself, 
burdened  with  a  heavy  weight  on  his  heart, 
had  gone  to  his  confessor  in  olden  times, 
he  would  probably  have  heard,  if  not  words 
of  comfort,  something  to  enlighten,  to  in- 
struct, and  to  guide  him.  Now  what  can 
you  give  mo  ?  tell  me  that !  I  want  to  hear 
by  what  subtleties  the  Church  can  reconcile 
me  not  to  do  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  yet 
not  quarrel  with  my  own  conscience.  Can 
you  help  toe  to  that  ?  " 

L'Estrange  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  out  of  some  such  troubles 
as  mine  that  men  come  to  change  their  re- 
ligion." He  paused  ;  and  then  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  said — "You  hear  that  the 
other  bank  deals  more  liberally — aska  a 
smaller  commission,  and  gives  you  a  hand- 
somer interest — and  you  accordingly  trans- 
fer your  account.  I  believe  tliat's  the 
whole  of  it." 

"  I  wjll  not  say  you  have  stated  the  case 
fairly,"  said  L'Estrange  ;  but  so  faintly  as 
to  show  that  he  was  far  from  eager  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  and  he  arose  to  take 
his  leave. 


"  You  are  going  already  ?  and  I  have  not 
spoken  to  you  one  word  about — what  was 
it  ?  Can  you  remember  what  it  was  ? 
Something  that  related  personally  to  your- 
self." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  guess,  sir.  It  was  the 
mine  at  Lisconnor,  probably  ?  You  were 
kind  enough  the  other  day  to  arrange  my 
securing  some  shares  in  the  undertaking. 
Since  that,  however,  I  have  heard  a  piece 
of  nev^^s  which  may  aifect  my  whole  future 
career.  There  has  been  some  report  made 
by  the  Commissioner  about  the  parish." 

"  That's  it, -that's  it.  They're  going  to 
send  you  off,  L'Estrange.  They're  going 
to  draft  you  to  a  cathedral,  and  make  a 
prebendary  of  you.  You  are  to  be  on  the 
staff  of  an  archbishop  :  a  sort  of  Christian 
unattached.     Do  you  like  the  prospect  ?  " 

''Not  at  all,  sir.  To  begin,  I  am  a  very 
poor  man,  and  could  ill  bear  the  cost  of  life 
this  might  entail." 

'"  Your  sister  would  ju-obably  be  pleased 
Vfith  the  change  ;  a  gayer  place,  more  life, 
more  movement." 

"  I  suspect  my  sister  reconciles  herself  to 
dullness  even  better  than  myself. " 

"  Girls  do  that  occasionally  ;  patience  is 
a  female  virtue. " 

There  was  a  slight  pause ;  and  now 
L'Estrange,  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  if 
preparing  himself  for  a  great  effort, 
said  : — 

"  It  was  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  about  that 
very  matter,  and  to  ask  y.our  assistance, 
that  I  came  up  here  this  day." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  bishop,  for  your  sake, 
my  dear  friend." 

"  I  know  well,  sir,  I  can  count  upon 
your  kind  interest  in  me,  and  I  believe  that 
an  opportunity  now  offers " 

"  What  is  it  ?  where  is  it  ?  " 

"At  Rome,  sir;  or  rather  near  Eome — 
a  place  called  Albano.  They  want  a  chai)- 
lain  there." 

"  But  you're  not  a  Catholic  priest, 
L'Estrange." 

"  No,  sir.  It  is  an  English  community 
that  wants  a  parson." 

"I  see  ;  and  you  think  this  would  suit 
you  ?  " 

"  There  are  some  great  attractions  about 
it  ;  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the  sort 
of  life,  all  have  a  certain  fascination  for 
me,  and  Julia  is  most  eager  about  it." 

"The  young  lady  has  ambition,"  mut- 
tered Bramleigh  to  himself.  "  But  what 
can  /  do,  L'Estrange  ?  I  don't  own  a  rood 
of  land  at  Albano.  I  haven't  a  villa — not 
even  a  fig-tree  there.  I  could  subscribe 
to  the  church  fund,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing ;   I  could  qualify  for  the  franchise. 
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und  give  you  a  vote,   if  that  would  be  of 
service."^ 

'•' Youcould  do  better,  sir.  You  could 
give  me  a  letter  to  Lady  AugUi^ta,  Avliose 
influence,  I  believe,  is  all-powerful." 

For  a  moment,  Braraleigh  stared  at  him 
fixedly,  and  then,  sinking  slowly  into  a 
chair,  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought.  Tlie  name  of 
Lady  Augusta  had  brought  ujs  before  him 
a  long  train  of  events  and  possible  conse- 
quences, Avhich  soon  led  him  far  away  from 
the  parson  and  all  his  cares.  From  her 
debts,  her  extravagances,  her  change  of  re- 
ligion, and  her  suggestion  of  separation, 
he  went  back  to  his  marriage  with  her, 
and  even  to  his  first  meeting.  Strange 
chain  of  disasters  from  beginning  to  end  ! 
A  bad  investment  in  every  way  !  It  paid 
nothing  ;  it  led  to  nothing. 

'•'I  hope,  sir,"  said  L'Et^trange,  as  lie 
gazed  at  the  strange  expression  of  pre- 
occupation in  the  other's  face — ''I  hope, 
sir,  I  have  not  been  indiscreet  in  my  re- 
quest." 

"  What  was  your  request  ?  "  asked 
Colonel  Bramleigh,  bluntl}^,  and  with  a 
look  of  almost  sternness. 

"I  had  asked  you,  sir,  for  a  letter  to 
Lady  Augusta,"  said  the  curate,  half- 
offended  at  the  manner  of  the  last  ques- 
tion. 

"A  letter  to  Lady  Augusta  ?  "  repeated 
Bramleigh,  dwelling  on  each  word,  as 
though  by  the  gffort  he  could  recall  to  his 
mind  something  that  had  escaped  him. 

^•'I  mean,  sir,  with  reference  to  this  ai> 
pointment — the  chaplaincy,"  interposed 
L'Estrange,  for  he  was  offended  at  the 
hesitation,  which  he  thought  implied  re- 
luctance or  disinclination  on  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh's  part ;  and  he  hastened  to  show  that 
it  was  not  any  claim  he  was  preferring  to 
her  ladyship's  acquaintance,  but  simply  his 
desire  to  obtain  her  interest  in  his  be- 
half. 

'•  Influence  ! influence  !  "     repeated 

Bramleigh,  to  himself.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
she  has  influence ;  such  persons  generally 
have.  It  is  one  of  the  baits  that  catch 
them  !  This  little  glimpse  of  power  has  a 
marvelous  attraction — and  these  church- 
men know  so  well  how  to  display  all  their 
seductive  arts  before  the  eager  eyes  of  tlie 
newly- won  convert.  Yes,  1  am  sure  you 
are  right,  sir  ;  Lady  Augusta  is  one  most 
likely  to  have  influence — you  shall  have 
the  letter  you  wish  for.  I  do  not  say  I 
will  write  it  to-day,  for  I  have  a  heavy 
press  of  correspondence  before  me,  but  if 
you  will  come  up  to-morrow,  by  luncheon 
time,  or  to  dinner — Avh.y  not  dine  here  ?  " 


"I  think  I'd  rather  come  up  early, 
sir. " 

"Well,  then,  early  bo  it.  I'll  haye  the 
letter  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  remember 
something  I  know  I  had  to  say  to  you. 
What  was  it  ? — what  was  it  ?  ISfotliin'g  (jf 
much  consequence,  perhaps,  but  still  I  feel 
as  if — eh — don't  you  feel  so  too?" 

''  I  have  not  the  slightest  clue,  sir,  to 
what  you  mean. " 

"  It  wasn't  about  the  mine — no.  I 
think  you  see  your  v/ay  there  tAa-AvXy  enough. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing,  or  it  may  not. 
Cutbiil  islike  the  rest  of  them — not  a  g]-eater 
rogue,  pcrliai)S,  noi*  need  he  be.  They  are 
such  shrewd  fellows  ;  and  as  the  money  is 
your  sister's — trust-money,  too — I  declare 
I'd  be  cautious." 

L'Estrange  mumbled  some  words  of  as- 
sent ;  he  saw  that  I'ramleigh's  manner  be- 
tokened exhaustion  and  weariness,  and 
he  was  eager  to  be  gone.  "  Till  to-mor- 
rov,',  then,  sir,"  said  he.,  moving  to  the 
door. 

"  You'll  not  dine  with  us  ?  I  think 
you  might,  though,"  muttered  Bramleigh, 
half  to  himself.  "  I'm  sure  Culduff 
would  make  no  show  of  awkwardness,  nor 
would  your  sister,  either — women  never 
do.  But  do  just  what  you  like.  My  head 
is  aching  so ;  I  believe  I  must  lie  down 
for  an  hour  or  tAvo.  Do  you  jjass  Bel- 
ton's  ?" 

"  I  could  without  any  inconvenience. 
Do  you  want  him  ?  " 

''I  fancy  I'd  do  well  to  see  him.  He  said 
something  of  cupping  mo  the  last  day  he 
was  here.  Would  you  mind  telling  him  to 
give  me  a  call  ?  " 

"  May  I  come  up  in  the  evening,  sir,  and 
see  how  you  are  ?  " 

"  In  the  evening  ?  This  evening  ?  "  cried 
Bramleigh,  in  a  harsh,  discordant  yoice. 
"  Why,  good  heavens,  sir  !  have  a  little — 
a  very  little  discretion.  You  have  been 
here  since  eleven  ;  I  marked  the  clock.  It 
was  not  full  five  minutes  after  eleVen  Vv-hen 
you  came  in  ;  it's  now  past  one.  Two 
mortal  hours  ;  and  you  ask  me  if  you  may 
return  this  evening ;  and  I  reply,  sir,  dis- 
tinctly— No  !  is  that  intelligible  ?  I  say, 
no  I "  As  he  spoke  he  tuj-ned  away,  and 
the  curate,  covered  with  shame  and  confu- 
sion, hastened  out  of  the  room,  and  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  open  air, 
dreading  lest  he  should  meet  anyone,  and 
actually  terrified  at  the  thought  of  being 
seen.  He  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the 
shrul:)l.)eries,  and  it  was  vrith  a  sense  of  re- 
lief he  heard  from  a  child  that  his  sister 
had  gone  home  some  time  before,  and  left 
word  for  him  to  follow  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  CURATE  CROSS-EXAMINED. 

WiiEN"  the  party  returned  from  the  pic- 
nic, it  was  to  lincl  Colonel  Bramleigh  very 
ill.  Some  sort  of  lit  the  doctor  called  it — 
not  apoplexy  nor  epilepsy,  but  something 
that  seemed  to  combine  features  of  both. 
It    had,    he   thought,  been    produced    by 

•  a  shock  of  some  sort,  and  L'Estrauge,  who 
had  last  been  with  him  before  his  seizure, 
was  summoned  to  impart  the  condition  in 
Avliich  ho  had  found  him,  and  whatever 
might  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  attack. 

If  the  curate  was  nervous  and  excited  by 
the  tidings  that  reached  him  of  the 
Colonel's  state,  the  examination  to  which 
he  was  sul^mitted  served  little  to  restore 
calm  to  his  system.  Question  after  question 
poured  in.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would 
speak  together,  and  all — except  Ellen — 
accosted  him  in  a  tone  that  seemed  half  to 
make  him  chargeable  with  the  whole  calam- 
ity. When  asked  to  tell  of  v/hat  they 
had  been  conversing,  and  that  he  mentioned 
how  Colonel  Bramleigh  had  adverted  to 
matters  of  faith  and  belief,  Marion,  in  a 
whisper  loud  enough  to  be  overheard,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  sure  of  it.  It  was  one  of 
those  priestly  indiscretions;  he  would  come 
talking  to  papa  about  what  he  calls  his 
soul's  health,  and  in  this  v/ay  brought  on 
the  excitement." 

"  Did  you  not  perceive,  sir,"  asked 
she  fiercely,  "  that  the  topic  was  too  much 
for  his  nerves?  Did  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  the  moment  was  inopportune  for  a 
very  exciting  subject  ?'' 

"  Was  his  nuxnner  easy  and  natural  when 
you  saw  him  first?"  asked  Augustus. 

"  Had  he  been  reading  that  debate  on 
Servia?"  inquired  Temple. 

"  Matter  enoiigh  there,  by  Jove,  to  send 
the  blood  to  a  man's  head,"  crie'"  Culduff, 
warmly. 

"  I'm  convinced  it  was  all  religious," 
chimed  in  Marion,  Vv'lio  triumphed  mer- 
cilessly over  the  poor  parson's  confusion. 
"  It  is  Avhat  they  call  '  in  season  and  out  of 
season:'  and  they  are  true  to  their  device, 

•  for  no  men  on  earth  more  heartily  defy  the 
dictates  of  tact  or  delicacy." 

'^  Oh,  Marion,  Vviiat  are  you  saying?" 
whispered  Nelly. 

"  It's  no  time  for  honeyed  v/ords,  Ellen, 
in  the  presence  of  a  heavy  calamity,  but  I'd 
like  to  ask  Mr.  L'Estrange  why,  when  he 
saw  the  danger  of  the  theme  they  were  dis- 
cussing, he  did  not  try  to  change  the  topic." 

"  So  I  did.  I  led  him  to  talk  of  myself 
and  my  interests. " 


"  An  admirable  antidote  to  excitement, 
certainly,"  muttered  Culduif  to  Temple, 
who  seemed  to  relish  the  joke  intensely.. 

''  You  say  that  my  father  had  been 
reading  his  letters — did  he  ajpcar  to  have 
received  any  tidings  to  call  for  unusual 
anxiety?"  asked  Augustus. 

"I  found  him — as  I  thought  -  looking - 
very  ill,  carev/orn  almost,  when  I  entered. 
He  had  been  writing,  and  seemed  fatigued 
and  exhausted.  His  first  remark  to  me  was, 
I  remember,  a  mistake."  L"Estrange  here 
stopped  suddenly.  He  did  not  desire  to 
repeat  the  speech  about  being  invited  to 
the  picnic.  It  would  have  been  an  avv'k- 
wardness  on  all  sides. 

"  What  do  you  call  a  mistake,  sir?"  asked 
Marion,  calmly. 

"  I  mean  he  asked  me  something  which 
a  clearer  memory  would  have  reininded 
him  not  to  have  inquired  after." 

"  This  grows  interesting.  Pei'hajis  you 
T/ill  enlighten  us  a  little  farther,  and  £ay 
what  the  blunder  Avas." 

^'  Well  he  asked  me  how  it  liappened 
that  Julia  and  myself  were  not  of  the  picnic 
— forgetting  of  course  that  wc — wo  had  not 
heard  of  it."  A  deep  flush  was  now  spread 
over  his  face  and  forehead,  and  he  looked 
overwhelmed  with  shame. 

"  I  see  it  all;  I  sec  the  v/hole  thing,"  said 
Marion,  triumphantly.  "  It  was  out  of 
the  v>^orldliness  of  the  joicnic  sprung  all  the 
saintly  conversation  that  ensued." 

"  No;  the  transition  was  more  gradual," 
said  L'Estrange,  smiling,  for  he  was  at 
last  amused  at  the  asperity  cf  this  croes- 
examination.  "  Nor  v/as  there  what  you 
call  any  saintly  conversation  at  all.  A  f cvv^ 
remarks  Coloiiel  Bramleigh  indeed  made 
on  the  insufficiency  of,  not  the  Church,  but 
churchmen,  to  resolve  doubts  and  difiicul- 
ties." 

"  I  heartily  agree  with  him,"  broke  in 
Lord  Culdufi,  with  a  smile  of  nmch  in- 
tended significance. 

"  And  is  it  possible — arc  wc  to  believe 
that  all  ])apa's  attack  was  brought  on  by  a 
talk  over  a  picnic?"  asked  Marion. 

'-  I  think  I  told  you  hat  he  received 
many  letters  by  tlio  post,  and  to  some  of 
them  he  adverted  as  being  very  important 
and  requiring  immediate  attention.  One 
that  came  from  Eome  appeared  to  cause 
him  much  excitement." 

Marion  turned  away  her  head  vfitli  an 
impatient  toss,  as  though  she  certainly  was 
not  going  to  accept  this  explanation  as 
sufficient. 

"  I  shall  want  a  few  minutes  with  Mr. 
L'Estrange  alone  in  the  library,  if  I  may 
be  permitted,"  said   the   doctor,  who  had 
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now  entered  the  room  after  his  visit  to  tlie 
sick  man. 

'/  I  hope  3"ou  may  be  more  suceessful  tlian 
we  have  ))ecn/'  whispered  Marion,  as  slie 
sailed  out  of  the  room  followed  by  Lord 
Culduft";  and  after  a  few  words  with  Augus- 
tus, the  doctor  and  L'Estrange  retired  to 
.confer  in  the  library. 

"  Don't  flurry  mc;  take  me  quietly, 
doctor,"  s:iid  the  curate,  with  a  piteous 
smile.  "  They've  given  me  sucli  a  burster 
over  the  deep  ground  that  I'm  completely 
blown.  Do  you  know,"  added  he,  seriously, 
"  they've  cross-questioned  me  in  a  way 
that  would  imply  that  I  am  the  cause  of 
this  suddeji  seizure?" 

"  No,  no;  they  couldn't  mean  that." 

'*  There's  no  excuse,  then,  for  the  things 
Miss  Bramleigh  said  to  me." 

"  Remember  Avhat  an  anxious  moment  it 
is;  people  don't  measure  their  expressions 
when  they  are  friglitened.  When  they  left 
him  in  the  morning  he  was  in  his  usual 
health  and  spirits,  and  they  come  back  to 
find  him  very  ill — dangerously  ill.  That 
alone  would  serve  to  palliate  any  unusual 
show  of  eagerness.  Tell  me  now,  was  he 
lookiiTg  jierfectly  himself,  was  he  in  his 
ordinary  si)irits,  when  you  met  him?-"' 

"  No ;  I  thought  him  dejDressed,  and 
at  times  irritable. " 

*'  I  see;  he  was  hasty  and  abrupt.  He 
did  not  brook  contradiction,  perhaps?" 

"  I  never  went  that  far.  If  I  dissented 
once  or  twice,  I  did  so  mildly  and  even 
doubtingly." 

"  Which  made  him  more  exacting  and 
more  intolerant,  you  would  say?" 

•'  Possibly  it  did.  I  remember  he  rated 
me  rather  sharply  for  not  being  contented 
with  a  very  humble  condition  in  life,  though 
I  assured  him  I  felt  no  impatience  at  my 
lowly  state,  and  was  quite  satisfied  to  wait 
till  better  should  befall  me.  He  called 
me  a  casuist  for  saying  this,  and  hinted 
that  all  churclimcn  had  the  leaven  of  the 
Jesuit  in  them;  but  he  got  out  of  tliis  after 
a  while,  and  promised  to  write  a  letter  in 
my  behalf." 

"  And  which  he  told  me  you  would  find 
sealed  and  addressed  on  this  table  here. 
Here  it  is." 

"  How  kind  of  him  to  remember  me 
through  all  his  suffering  !" 

"  He  said  something  about  it  being  the 
only  rei:)aration  he  could  make  you,  but  his 
voice  was  not  very  clear  or  distinct,  and  I 
couldn't  be  sure  I  caught  his  words  cor- 
rectly." 

"  Reparation  !  he  owed  me  none." 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
mistaken  him.  •  One  thing  is  plain  enough  ; 


you  cannot  give  me  any  clue  to  this  seizure 
beyond  the  guess  that  it  may  have  beeiJ 
some  tidings  he  received  by  post." 

L'Estrange  shook  his  head  in  silence, 
and  after  a  moment  said  :  "Is  tlie  attack 
serious  ?" 

'"'Highly  so." 

"  And  is  his  life  in  danger  ? '' 

"  A  few  hours  will  decide  that,  but  it 
may  be  days  before  we  shall  know  if  his 
mind  vv^ill  recover.  Craythorpe  has  been- 
sent  for  from  Dublin,  and  Ave  shall  have 
his  opinion  this  evening.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  mine  is  unfavorable." 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing,  and  how  fear- 
full}^  sudden  !  I  cannot  conceive  how  he 
could  have  bethought  him  of  the  letter 
for  me  at  such  a  moment." 

'•'  He  wrote  it,  he  said,  as  you  left  him  ; 
yoii  had  not  quitted  the  house  when  he 
began.  He  said  to  me,  '  I  saw  I  was  grow- 
i  ing  worse,  I  felt  my  confusion  was  gaining 
on  me,  and  a  strange  commixture  of  people 
and  events  was  occurring  in  my  head  ;  so 
I  swept  all  my  letters  and  papers  into  a 
drawer  and  locked  it,  wrote  the  few  lines 
I  had  promised,  and  with  my  almost  last 
effort  of  consciousness  rang  the  bell  for  my 
servant.'  " 

"  But  he  was  quite  collected  Avhcn  he 
told  you  this  ?  " 

"Yes;  it  was  in  one  of  those  lucid  in- 
tervals when  the  mind  shines  out  clear  and 
brilliant  ;  but  the  effort  cost  him  dearly ; 
he  has  not  rallied  from  it  since." 

"  Has  lie  over-worked  himself  ;  is  this 
the  effect  of  an  over-exerted  brain  ?  " 

"I'd  call  it  rather  the  result  of  some 
wounded  sensibility  ;  he  ajjpears  to  have 
suffered  some  great  reverse  in  ainbition  or 
in  fortune.  His  tone,  so  far  as  I  cjm 
fathom  it,  implies  intense  depression. 
After  all,  we  must  say  he  met  much  cold- 
ness here  ;  the  people  did  not  visit  him, 
there  was  no  courtesy,  no  kindliness,  shown 
him  ;  and  though  he  seemed  indifferent  to 
it,  who  knows  how  he  may  have  felt  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  suspect  he  gave  any  encourage- 
ment  to  intimacy ;  he  seemed  to  me  as  if 
declining  acquaintance  with  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  Ay ;  but  it  was  in  resentment,  I 
opine  ;  but  you  ought  to  knov^^  best.  You 
were  constantly  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  frequently  ;  but  I  am  not 
an  observant  jjerson  ;  all  the  little  details 
which  convey  a  whole  narrative  to  others 
are  utterly  lost  upon  me.'' 

The  doctor  smiled.  It  was  an  expres- 
sion that  appeared  to  say  he  concurred  in 
the  curate's  version  of  his  ov/n  nature. 

"  It  is  these  small  gifts  of    combining, 
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arranging,  sifting,  and  testing,  that  wc 
doctors  have  to  cultivate,"  said  he,  as  he 
took  his  hat.  "  Tlie  patient,  tlie  most 
eager  to  be  exact  and  truthful,  will,  in  spite 
of  himself,  mislead  and  misguide  us. 
There  is  a  strange  bend  sinister  in  human 
nature,  against  sincerity,  that  will  indulge 
itself  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  You 
are  the  pliysiciaii  of  the  soul,  sir  ;  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  you  might  get  many  a 
shrewd  hint  and  many  a  useful  suggestion 
from  us,  the  meaner  workmen,  v/ho  only 
deal  with  nerves  and  arteries." 

As  he  wended  his  solitary  road  home- 
wards, L'Estrange  pondered  thoughtfully 
over  the  doctor's  words.  He  had  no  need, 
he  well  know,  to  be  reminded  of  his  ig- 
norance of  mankind  ;  but  here  was  a  new 
view  of  it,  and  it  seemed   immeasurable. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  a  sadder  man  than 
usual  on  that  daj^  The  world  around 
him — that  narrow  circle  whose  diameter 
was  perhaps  a  dozen  miles  or  so — was  very 
somber  in  its  coloring.  He  had  left  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  in  a  house  where  he  had 
hitherto  only  seen  festivity  and  pleasure  ; 
and  worse  again,  as  regarded  himself,  he 
had  carried  away  none  of  those  kindlier 
sympathies  and  friendly  feelings  which 
were  wont  to  greet  him  at  the  great  house. 
"Were  they  really  then  changed  to  him  ? 
and  if  so,  why  so  ?  There  is  a  moral  chill 
in  the  sense  of  estrangement  from  those  we 
have  lived  with  on  terms  of  friendship 
that,  like  the  sliudder  that  precedes  ague, 
seems  to  threaten  that  worse  will  follow. 
Julia  would  see  where  the  mischief  lay  had 
slie  been  in  his  place.  Julia  would  have 
read  the  mystery,  if  tliere  were  a  mystery, 
from  end  to  end  ;  but  lie,  he  felt  it,  he  had 
no  powers  of  observation,  no  quickness,  no 
tact  ;  he  saw  nothing  that  lay  beneath  the 
surface,  nor,  indeed,  much  that  was  on  the 
surface.  All  that  he  knew  was,  that  at  the 
moment  when  his  future  was  more  uncer- 
tain tlian  ever,  he  found  himself  more 
isolated  and  friendless  tlian  ever  he  remem- 
bered to  have  been.  The  only  sct-oli 
against  all  this  sense  of  desertion  w'as  tlic 
letter  which  Colonel  Bramleigh  liad  written 
in  his  behalf,  and  which  he  had  remem- 
bered to  write  as  he  lay  suffering  on  his 
sick-.bed.  He  had  told  the  doctor  where  to 
find  it,  and  said  it  lay  sealed  and  directed. 
The  address  was  there,  but  no  seal.  It  was 
placed  in  an  open  envelope,  on  which  was 
written,  "Favored  by  the  Rev.  G. 
L'Estrange."  Was  the  omission  of  the 
seal  accident  or  intention  ?  Most  probably 
accident,  because  he  spoke  of  having  sealed 
it.  And  yet  tliat  miglit  liave  been  a  mere 
phrase  to  imply  that  tlie  letter  was  tiuished. 


Such  letters  were  probably  in  most  cases 
either  oi)en,  or  only  closed  after  being  i\ad 
by  him  who  bore  them.  Julia  would  know 
tills.  Julia  w^ould  be  able  to  clear  up  this 
point,  thought  he,  as  he  pondered,  and 
plodded  homcAvard. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


DOUBTS    AND   FEARS. 


"  AiSTD  -here  is  the  letter,  Julia,"  said 
L'Estrange,  as  tiiey  sat  at  tea  together  that 
same  evening — "here  is  the  letter;  and 
if  I  were  as  clever  a  casuist  as  Colonel 
Bramleigh  thought  me,  I  should  perhaps 
knoAv  whether  I  have  the  right  to  read  it  or 
not." 

"  Once  I  have  begun  to  discuss  such  a 
point,  I  distrust  my  judgment  ;  but  when 
T  pronounce  promptly,  suddenly,  out  of 
mere  woman's  instinct,  I  have  great  faith 
in  myself." 

"  And  how  does  your  woman's  instinct 
incline  here  ?  " 

"Not  to  read  it.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  writer's  intention  to  have 
sealed  it ;  the  omission  was  possibly  a  mere 
accident.  At  all  events,  to  have  shown 
you  the  contents  would  have  been  a  cour- 
tesy at  the  writer's  option.  He  w;as  not  so 
inclined " 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Julia,"  cried  he,  laughing. 
"  Here  you  are  arguing  the  case,  after  hav- 
ing given  me  the  instinctive  impulse  that 
would  not  wait  for  logic.  Now,  I'll  not 
stand  '  floggee  and  preachee  '  too." 

"Don't  you  see,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a 
mock  air  of  being  offended,  "that  the  very 
essence  of  this  female  instinct  is  its  being 
the  perception  of  an  inspired  process  of 
reasoning,  an  instinctive  sense  of  right, 
that  did  not  require  a  mental  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  ?  " 

"'  And  this  instinctive  sense  of  right  says. 
Don't  read  ?  " 

"Exactly  so." 

"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  he, 
with  a  sigh;  "I  don't  know,  and  I  want  to 
know,  in  what  light  Colonel  Bramleigh 
puts  me  forward.  Am  I  a  friend  ?  am  I 
a  dependent  ?  am  I  a  man  worth  taking 
some  trouble  about  ?  or  am  I  merely,  as  I 
overheard  him  saying  to  Lord  Culduff,  "a 
young  fellow  my  boys  are  very  fond  of '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  George.  You  never  told  mo 
this." 

"  Because  it's  not  safe  to  tell  you  every- 
thing. You  are  sure  to  resent  things  you 
ought  never  to  show  you  have  known.     I'd 
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lay  my  life  on  it  that,  had  you  heard  that 
si>eech,  you'd  have  contrived  to  introduce 
it  into  some  narrative  or  some  description 
before  a  week  went  over." 

"  Well,  it's  a  rule  of  war,  if  the  enemy 
fire  unfair  ammunition,  you  may  send  it 
back  to  him." 

'•'And  then,"  said  L'Estrange,  reverting 
to  his  own  channel  of  thouoht,  "and  then 
it's  not  impossible  that  it  mig'lit  be  such  a 
letter  as  I  would  not  have  stooi)ed  to  pre- 
sent." 

"  If  lAvere  a  man,  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  accept  a  letter  of  introduction  to  any 
one,"  said  she,  boldly.  "  It  puts  every  one 
concerned  in  a  false  positioii.  '  Give  the 
bearer  ten  pounds '  is  intelligible  ;  but  when 
the  request  is,  *  Be  j^olite  to  the  gentleman 
who  shall  deliver  this  ;  invite  him  to  dine  ; 
present  him  to  your  wife  and  daughters  ; 
give  him  currency  amongst  your  friends  ;  ' 
all  because  of  certain  qualities  which  have 
met  favor  with  some  one  else — why,  this 
subverts  every  principle  of  social  inter- 
course ;  this  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  that 
lends  a  charm  to  intimacy.  /  want  to  find 
out  the  people  who  suit  me  in  life,  just  as 
I  want  to  display  the  traits  that  may  at- 
tract others  to  me." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  vv'hat's  inside  this," 
said  L'Estrange,  who  only  half  followed 
Avhat  she  was  saying. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  she,  gravely. 

"Do,  if  you  can." 

"  Here  it  is  :  '  The  bearer  of  this  is  a 
young  fellow  v/ho  has  been  our  parson  for 
some  time  back,  and  now  vv^ants  to  be  yours 
at  Albano.  There's  not  much  harm  in 
him ;  he  is  well-born,  well-mannered, 
preaches  but  twelve  minutes,  and  rides  ad- 
mirably to  hounds.  Do  what  you  can  for 
him  ;  and  believe  me  yours  truly.'  " 

"  [f  I  thought " 

"  Of  course  you'd  put  it  in  the  fire," 
said  she,  finishing  his  speech;  "and  I'd 
have  put  it  there  though  it  should  contain 
something  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this." 

"  The  doctor  told  me  that  Bramleigh 
said  something  about  a  reparation  that  he 
owed  me  ;  and  although  the  phrase,  coming 
from  a  man  in  his  state,  might  mean  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing,  it  still  keeps  recur- 
ring to  my  mind,  and  suggesting  an  eager 
desire  to  know  what  he  could  point  to." 

"Perhaps  his  conscience  pricked  him, 
George,  for  not  having  made  more  of  you 
while  here.  I'd  almost  say  it  might  with 
some  justice." 

"'I  think  they  have  shown  us  great  at- 
tention— have  been  most  hospitable  and 
courteous  to  us." 

"  I'm  not  a  fair  witness,  for  I  have  no 


sort  of  gratitude  for  social  civilities.  I 
think  it's  always  the  host  is  the  oblige" 
}:>erson." 

"I  know  you  do,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  she,  warmly,  "if  Ho 
has  not  found  out  that  the  '  yomig  fellow 
the  boys  were  so  fond  of  '  was  worthy  of 
favor  in  higher  quarters  ?  Eh,  George, 
might  not  this  give  the  clue  to  the  repara- 
tion he  speaks  of  ? " 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  said  he, 
as  he  tossed  the  letter  on  the  table,  with 
an  impatient  movement.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  Julia,"  cried  he,  after  a  pause. 
"  I'll  take  the  letter  over  to  Castello  to- 
morrow, and  ask  Augustus  if  he  feels  at 
liberty  to  read  it  to  me  ;  if  he  opine  not, 
I'll  get  him  to  seal  it  then  and  there." 

"  But  suppose  he  consents  to  read  it, 
and  suppose  it  should  contain  something, 
I'll  not  say  offensive,  but  something  disa- 
greeable, something  that  you  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  have  said — will  you  be 
satisfied  at  being  the  listener  while  he  reads 
it?" 

"  I  think  I'd  rather  risk  that  than  bear 
my  present  uncertainty. " 

"  And  if  you'll  let  me,  George,  I'll  go 
with  you.  I'll  loiter  about  the  grounds, 
and  you  can  tell  Nelly  where  to  find  me,  if 
she  wishes  to  see  me." 

"By  the  way,  she  asked  me  why  you 
had  not  been  to  Castello  ;  but  my  head  be- 
ing very  full  of  other  things,  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  ;  and  then  there  Wiis  something 
else  i  was  to  say. " 

"Try  and  remember  it,  George,"  said 
she,  coaxingly. 

"  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  ? — no — it  couldn't 
have  been  about  Lord  Culduff  carrying 
away  the  doctor  to  his  own  room,  and  hav- 
ing him  there  full  half  an  hour  in  consul- 
tation before  he  saw  Colonel  Bramleigh." 

"Did  he  do  that?" 

"  Yes.  It  v\^as  some  redness,  or  some 
heat,  or  something  or  other  that  he  re- 
marked about  his  ears  after  eating.  No, 
no  ;  it  wasn't  that.  I  remember  all  about 
it  now.  It  was  a  row  that  Jack  got  into 
with  his  Admiral  ;  he  didn't  report  him- 
self, or  he  reported  to  the  wrong  man,  or 
he  went  on  board  when  he  oughtn't ;  in 
fact,  he  did  something  irrog-ulai',  and  the 
Admiral  used  some  very  hard  language, 
and  Jack  rejoined-  and  the  upshot  is  he's 
to  be  brought  before  a  oourt-rnartial  ;  at 
least  he  fears  so.'' 

"  Poor  fellow  !  what  is  to  become  of 
him  ?" 

"  Nelly  says  that  there  is  yet  time  to 
apologize  ;  that  the  Admiral  will  permit 
him  to  retract  or  recall  what  he  said,  and 
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that   his  brother  officers   suy   he  ought — 
some  of  them  at  least." 

"  And  it  was  tliis  you  forgot  to  tell  me?  " 
said  she,  reproachfully. 

"No.  It  was  all  in  my  head,  but  along 
with  so  many  things  ;  and  then  I  was  so 
badgered  and  bullied  by  the  cross-exami- 
nation they  submitted  me  to ;  and  so 
anxious  and  uneasy,  that  it  escaped  me  till 
now." 

"■  Oh,  George,  let  us  do  a  good-natured 
thing  ;'  let  us  go  over  and  see  JSTelly  ;  she'll 
have  so  manj^  troubles  on  her  heart,  she'll 
want  a  word  of  advice  and  kindness.  Let 
us  walk  over  there  now." 

"It's  })ast  ten  o'clock,  Julia." 

"Yes;  but  they're  alwavs  late  at  Cas- 
tello." 

"  And  raining  heavily  besides — listen  to 
that ! " 

"  What  do  we  care  for  rain  ? — did  bad 
weather  ever  keep  eitlier  of  us  at  home 
when  we  wished  to  be  abroad  ?  " 

"  We  can  go  to-morrow.  I  shall  have  to 
go  to-morrovv'  about  this  letter." 

"  But  if  we  wait  we  shall  lose  a  post. 
Come,  George,  get  your  coat  and  hat,  and 
I'll  be  ready  in  an  instant." 

"After  all,  it  will  seem  so  strange  in  us 
presenting  ourselves  at  such  an  hour,  and 
in  such  a  trim.  I  don't  know  how  we  shall 
do  it." 

"Easily  enough.  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Eady 
the  housekeeper's  room,  and  you'll  say 
nothing  about  me,  except  tb  Nelly  ;  and 
as  for  yourself,  it  will  be  only  a  very  natural 
anxiety  on  your  part  to  learn  how  the 
Colonel  is  doing.  There,  now,  don't  delay. 
Let  us  be  off  at  once." 

"I  declare  I  think  it  a  very  mad  excur- 
sion, and  the  only  thing  certain  to  come  o£ 
it  will  be  a  heavy  cold  or  a  fever." 

"And  we  face  the  same  risks  every  day 
for  nothing.  I'm  sure  wet  weather  never 
kept  you  from  joining  the  hounds." 

This  home-thrust  about  the  very  point 
on  which  he  was  then  smarting  decided  the 
matter,  and  he  arose  and  left  the  room 
without  a  word. 

"Yes,"  muttered  he,  as  he  mounted  the 
stairs,  "'there  it  is  !  That's  the  reproach 
I  can  never  make  head  against.  The  mo- 
ment they  say,  '  You  were  out  hunting,'  I 
stand  convicted  at  once." 

There  was  little  opportunity  for  talk  as 
they  breasted  the  beating  rain  on  their  way 
to  Castello  ;  great  sheets  of  water  came 
down  witli  a  sweeping  wind,  Avhich  at  times 
com])elied  them  to  halt  and  seek  slielter 
ere  they  could  recover  breath  to  go  on. 

"  What  a  night!"  muttered  ho.  "I  don't 
tlvink  I  was  ever  out  in  a  worse. " 


"Isn't  it  rare  fun,  George? "said  she, 
laughingly.  "It's  as  good  as  swimming  in 
a  rough  sea. " 

"Which  I  always  hated." 

"  And  which  I  delighted  in  !  Whatever 
taxes  one's  strength  to  its  limits,  and  exacts 
all  one's  courage  besides,  is  the  most  glori- 
ous of  excitements.  There's  a  splash  ;  that 
was  hail,  George." 

He  muttered  something  that  was  lost  in 
the  noise  of  the  storm;  and  though  from  time 
to  time  slie  tried  to  provoke  him  to  speak, 
now  by  some  lively  taunt,  nov/  by  some 
Jesting  remark  on  his  sullen  humor,  he 
maintained  his  silence  till  he  reached  the 
terrace,  when  he  said  : 

"Here  we  are,  and  I  declare,  Julia,  I'd 
rather  go  back  than  go  forward." 

"You  shan't  have  the  choice,"  said  she, 
laughing,  as  she  rang  the  bell.  "  How  is 
your  maste^',  William  ?  "  asked  she,  as  the 
servant  admitted  them. 

"  No  better,  miss  ;  the  Dublin  doctor's 
upstairs  now  in  consultation,  and  I  believe 
there's  another  to  be  sent  for." 

"  Mind  that  you  don't  say  I'm  here,  I'm 
going  to  Mrs.  Eady's  room  to  dry  my  cloak, 
and  I  don't  wish  the  young  ladies  to  be 
disturbed,"  said  she,  passing  hastily  on  to 
the  housekeeper's  room,  while  L'Estrange 
made  his  way  to  the  drav;ing-room.  The 
only  person  here,  however,  was  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, who,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  his  head  bowed  forward,  was  slowly 
pacing  the  room  in  melancholy  fashion. 

"  Brain  fever,  sir,"  muttered  he,  in  reply 
to  the  curate's  inquiry.  "  Brain  fever,  and 
of  a  severe  kind.  Too  much  application 
to  business — did  not  give  up  in  time,  they 
say." 

"  But  he  looked  so  well ;  seemed  always 
so  hearty  and  so  cheerful." 

"Very  true,  sir,  very  true;  but,  as  you 
told  us  on  Sunday,  in  that  impressive  dis- 
course of  yours,  we  are  only  whited  scpul- 
chers. " 

L'Estrange  blushed.  It  was  so  rare  an 
event  for  him  to  be  complimented  on  his 
talents  as  a  preacher  that  he  half  mistrusted 
the  eulogy. 

"And  what  else,  indeed,  are  we?" 
sighed  tlie  little  man.  "Here's  our  dear 
friend,  with  all  that  the  world  calls  pros- 
perity ;  he  has  fortune,  station,  and  fine 
family,  and " 

The  enumeration  of  the  gifts  that  made 
up  this  lucky  man's  measure  of  prosperity 
was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Ellen  Bramleigh,  who  came  in  abruptly 
and  eagerly. 

"  Where's  Julia  ?  "  cried  she  ;  "  my  maid 
told  me  she  was  here." 
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L'Estrange  answered  in  a  low  tone 
len,  in  a  subdnetl  voice,  siiid  •: — 

"  I'll  (ake  her  xip  to  my  room.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  her.  Will  3<m  let  her  re- 
main here  to-niglit  ? — you  can't  refuse.  It 
is  impossible  she  could  go  back  in  such 
■weather."  And  without  waiting  for  his 
reply,  she  hurried  awa}'. 

"  I  su])pose  they  sent  for  you,  sir  ?"  re- 
sumed Harding,  ''  They  wished  you  to 
see  him  ?"  and  he  made  a  slight  gesture, 
to  point  out  that  lie  meant  the  sick  man. 

'*No  ;  I  came  up  to  see  if  I  could  say  a 
few  words  to  Augustus — on  a  matter  purely 
my  own." 

''Ha!  indeed!  I'm  afraid  you  are  not 
likely  to  have  the  opportunity.  This  is  a 
trying  moment,  sir.  Dr.  B.,  though  only 
a  country  i)ractitioner,  is  a  man  of  much 
experience,  and  he  opines  that  the  mem- 
branes are  affected." 

''Indeed!" 

"  Yes  ;  he  thinks  it's  the  membranes  ; 
and  he  derives  his  opinion  from  the  nature 
of  the  mental  disturbance,  for  there  are 
distinct  intervals  of  perfect  sanity — indeed, 
of  great  mental  power.  The  Colonel  was 
a  remarkable  man,  Mr.  L'Estrange  ;  a  very 
remarkable  man." 

"I've  always  heard  so." 

"  Ah,  sir,  he  had  great  projects — I  might 
call  them  grand  lu'ojects,  for  Ireland,  had 
he  been  spared  to  carry  them  out." 

"Let  us  still  hope  that  he  may." 

"No,  no,  sir,  that  is  not  to  be;  and  if 
Belton  be  correct,  it  is  as  well,  perliaps,  it 
should  not  be."  Here  he  touched  his  fore- 
head with  the  top  of  his  finger,  and  gave  a 
glance  of  most  significant  meaning. 

"Does  he  appreheild  permanent  injury 
to  the  brain  ?" 

The  other  pursed  his  mouth,  and  shook 
his  head  slowly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  That's  very  dreadful,"  said  L'Estrange, 
sadly. 

"Indeed  it  is,  sir;  take  this  from  us," 
and  here  he  touched  his  head,  "and  what 
are  we  ?  What  are  we  better  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ?  But  why  do  I  say  this 
to  you,  sir  ?  Who  knows  these  things  bet- 
■  ter  than  yourself  ?  " 

The  curate  was  half  inclined  to  smile  at 
the  ambiguity  of  the  speech,  but  he  kept 
his  gravity,  and  nodded  assent. 

"Nobody  had  the  slightest  conception 
of-  his  wealth,"  said  Harding,  coming  up, 
and  actually  whispering  the  words  into 
the  other's  ear.  "We  knew  all  about  the 
estated  property:  I  did  at  least,  I  knew  every 
acre  of  it,  and  how  it  was  let ;  but  of  his 
money  in  shares,  in  foreigii  securities,  on 
mortgages,    and   in   various    investments : 


what  he  had  out  at  venture  in  Assam  and 
Japan,  and  what  he  drew  twenty-live  per 
cent,  from  in  Peru  —  of  these,  sir,  none  of 
us  had  any  conceiition  ;  and  would  you  l)c- 
liovc  it,  Mr.  L'Estrange,  that  he  can  talk 
of  all  these  things  at  some  moments  as  col- 
lectedly as  if  he  Avas  in  perfect  lieaKh  ?  He 
was  giving  directions  to  Simcox  about  his 
will,  and  ho  said,  '  Half  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  will  do  it,  Simcox.  I'll  nuike  my 
intentions  very  clear,. and  there  will  be  no- 
body to  dispute  them.  And  as  to  details 
of  wdiat  little ' — he  called  it  little  ! — 'I  pos- 
sess in  the  world,  I  want  no  notes  to  aid 
my  memory.'  The  doctor,  however,  posi- 
tively prevented  anything  being  done  to- 
day, and  strictly  interdicted  him  from 
hearing  any  matters  of  business  whatsoever. 
And  it  is  strange  enough,  that,  if  not 
brought  up  before  him,  he  Avill  not  advert 
to  these  topics  at  all,  but  continue  to  wan- 
der on  about  his  past  life,  and  whether  he 
had  done  wisely  in  this,  or  that,  or  the 
other,  mixing  very  worldly  thoughts  and 
motives  very  oddly  at  times  with  those  that 
belong  to  more  serious  con siclerat ions.  Poor 
Mr.  Augustus,"  continued  he,  after  a  short 
breathing  moment,  "he  does  not  know 
what  to  do  !  He  was  never  permitted  to 
take  any  part  in  business,  and  he  knov/s  no 
more  of  Bramleigh  and  Underwood  than 
you  do.  And  now  he  is  obliged  to  open  all 
letters  marked  immediate  or  urgent,  and 
to  make  the  best  replies  he  can,  to  give  di- 
rections, and  to  come  to  decisions,  in  fact,  on 
things  he  never  so  much  as  heard  of.  And 
all  this  while  he  is  well  aware  that,  if  his 
father  should  recover,  he'll  not  forgive  him 
the  liberty  he  has  taken  to  open  his  corre- 
s])ondence.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  diffi- 
•cult  or  painful  situation  ?  " 

"  I  think  much  of  the  embarrassment 
might  be  diminished,  Mr.  Harding,  by  his 
taking  you  into  his  counsels." 

"Ah  !  and  that's  the  very  thing  I'll  not 
suffer  him  to  do.  No,  no,  sir,  I  know  the 
Colonel  too  well  for  that.  He  may,  when 
he  is  well  and  about  again,  he  may  forgive 
his  son,  his  son  and  heir,  for  having  pos- 
sessed himself  with  a  knov.-ledge  of  many 
important  details  ;  but  he'd  not  forgive  the 
agent,  Mr.  Harding.  I  think  I  can  hear 
the  very  Avords  he'd  use.  He  said  once  on 
a  time  to  me,  'I  want  no  Grand  Vizier, 
Harding ;  I'm  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier 
too.'  So  I  said  to  Mr.  Augustus,  'I've  no 
head  for  business  after  dinner,  and  particu- 
larly when  I  have  tasted  your  father's  prime 
Madeira.'  And  it  is  true,  sir  ;  true  as  you 
stand  there. '  The  doctor  and  I  had  finished 
the.  second  decanter  before  we  took  our 
coffee." 
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L'Estrange  nov/  looked  the  speaker  fully 
in  the  face  ;  and  to  his  astonishment  saw 
that  signs  of  his  having  drank  freely — 
which,  strangely  eixoiigh,  had  hitherto 
escaped  his  notice — were  now  jilainly  to  be 
seen  there. 

"No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy,"'  said  Harding, 
interpreting  his  glance;  '"not  even  what 
Mr.  Cutbili  calls  '  tight !  '  I  won't  go  so 
far  as  to  say  I'd  like  to* make  up  a  compli- 
cated aeco^^nt ;  but  for  -an  off-hand  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  a  standing  crop,  or 
an  allowance  for  improvements  in  the  case 
of  a  tenant  at  will,  I'm  as  good  as  ever  I 
felt.  What's  more,  sir,  it's  seventeen  years 
since  I  took  so  much  wine  Ijefore.  It  was 
the  day  I  got  my  appointment  to  the 
agency,  Mr.  L'Estrange.  I  was  weak  enough 
to  indulge  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
Colonel  said  to  me,  '  As  much  wine  as  you 
like,  Harding — a  pipe  of  it,  if  you  please  ; 
but  don't  be  garrulous.'  The  word  sobered, 
me,  sir — sobered  me  at  once.  I  was  offend- 
ed, I'll  not  deny  it  ;  but  I  couldn't  afford 
to  show  that  I  felt  it.  I  shut  up  ;  and 
from  that  hour  to  this  I  never  was  '  garru- 
lous '  again.  Is  it  boasting  to  say,  sir,  that 
it's  not  every  man  v/ho  could  do  as  much  ?  " 

The  curate  boAved  politely,  as  if  in  con- 
currence. 

"  You  never  thought  me  garrulous, 
sir?" 

"Never,  indeed,  Mr.  Harding." 

"No,  sir,  it  was  not  the  judgment  the 
world  passed  on  me.  Men  have  often  said 
Harding  is  cautious,  Harding  is  reserved, 
Harding  is  guarded  in  Avhat  'he  says  ;• 
but  none  have  presumed  to  say  I  was  gar- 
rulous." 

"  I  must  say  I  think  you  dwell  too  much 
on  a  mere  passing  expression.  It  was  not 
exactly  polite  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  convey  either  a  grave  censure  or 
a  fixed  opinion. "' 

"I  hope  so;  I  hope  so,  with  all  my 
heart,  sir,"'  said  he,  pathetically.  ^  But  his 
drooping  head  and  depressed  look  showed 
how  lititle  of  encouragement  the  speech 
gave  him. 

"  Mr.  Augustus  begs  you'll  come  to  him 
in  the  library,  sir,"  said  a  footman, 
entering,  and  to  L'Estrange's  great  relief, 
coming  to  his  rescue  from  his  tiresome  com- 
panion. 

"  I  think  I'd  not  mention  the  matter 
710W,"  said  Harding,  with  a  sigh. 
"They've  trouble  and  sickness  in  the 
house,  and  the  moment  Avould  be  unfavor- 
able ;  but  you'll  not  forget  it,  sir,  you'll 
not  forget  that  I  want  that  expression  re- 
called, or  at  least  the  admission  that  it  was 
used  inadvertently. " 


L'Estrange  nodded  assent,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  library. 

"'  The  man  of  all  others  I  wanted  to 
see,"  said  Augustus,  meeting  him  with  an 
outstretciicd  hand.  "  What  on  earth  has 
kept  you  away  from  ws,  of  late  ?  " 

"  I  fancied  you  were  all  a  little  cold  to- 
wards me,"  said  the  curate,  blushing  deep^ 
ly  as  he  spoke;  "'but  if  I  thought  you 
wanted  me,  I'd  not  have  suffered  my  sus- 
picion to  interfere.  I'd  have  come  up  at 
once." 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  and  I  b(ilieve 
you  thoroughly.  There  has  been  no  cold- 
ness ;  at  least,  I  cg-n  swear,  none  on  my 
part,  nor  any  that  I  know  of  elsewhere. 
We  are  in  great  trouble.  You've  heard 
about  my  poor  father's  seizure — indeed  you 
saw  him  when  it  was  impending,  a^ud  now 
here  am  I  in  aj^osition  of  no  common  diffi- 
culty. The  doctors  have  declared  that 
they  will  not  answer  for  his  life,  or,  if  he 
lives,  for  his  reason,  if  he  be  disturbed  or 
agitated  by  questions  relating  to  business. 
They  have,  for  greater  im2)ressiveness, 
given  this  opinion  in  vv^riting,  and  signed 
it.  I  have  telegraplied  the  decision  to  the 
firm,  and  have  received  this  reply,  '  Open 
all  marked  urgent,  and  answer.'  Now  you 
don't  know  my  father  very  long,  or  very 
intimately,  but  I  think  you  know  enough  of 
him  to  be  aware  what  a  dangerous  stcj)  this 
is  they  now  press  me  to  take.  First  of  all, 
I  know  no  more  of  his  affairs  than  you  do. 
It  is  not  only  that  he  never  confided  any- 
thing to  me,  but  he  made  it  a  rule,  never  to 
advert  to  a  matter  of  business  before  any  of 
us.  And  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry 
his  Jealousy — if  it  was  jealousy — in  this 
respect,  that  he  would  immediately  inter- 
l^ose  if  Underwood  or  the  senior  clerk  said 
anything  about  money  matters,  and  remark, 
'  These  young  gentlemen  take  no  interest 
in  such  subjects  ;  let  us  talk  of  something 
they  can  take  their  share  in.'  Nor  was 
this  abstention  on  his  part  without  a  touch 
of  sarcasm,  for  he  Avould  occasionally  talk  a 
little  to  my  sister  Marion  on  bank  nuitters, 
and  constantly  said,  'Why  weren't  you  a  boy, 
Marion  ?  You  could  have  taken  the  helm 
Avhen  it  was  my  Avatch  below.'  This  shoAv- 
ed  what  was  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of 
myself  and  my  brothers.  I  mention  all  these 
things  to  you  now,  that  you  may  see  the 
exact  danger  of  the  position  I  am  forced  to 
occupy.  If  I  refuse  to  act,  if  I  decline  to 
open  the  letters  on  pressing  topics,  and  by 
my  refusal  lead  to  all  sorts  of  complications 
and  difficulties,  I  shall  but  confirm  him, 
whenever  he  recovers,  in  his  deprecia- 
tory opinion  of  me  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  engage  in  the  correspondence,  who 
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is  to  say  that  T  may  not  be  possessing  my- 
self of  knowledge  tluit  he  never  intended  I 
should  acquire,  and  wliich  might  produce 
a  fatal  estrangement  between  us  in  future  ? 
And  this  i^  the  doubt  and  dilticulty  in  wliicli 
you  now  find  me.  Here  I  stand  surrounded 
with  these  letters — look  at  that  \n\e  yonder 
— and  I  have  not  courage  to  decide  what 
course  to  take. " 

"  And  he  is  too  ill  to  consult  with  ?  " 

*'  The  doctors  have  distinctly  forbidden 
one  syllable  on  any  business  matter." 

"  It's  strange  enougli  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion wliich  bore  upon  all  this  brought  me 
up  here  to-night.  Your  father  had  pro- 
mised me  a  letter  to  Lady  Augusta  at 
Rome,  with  reference  to  a  chaplaincy  I  was 
looking  for,  and  he  told  Belton  to  inform 
me  that  he  had  written  the  letter  and 
sealed  it,  and  left  it  on  the  table  in  the 
library.  We  found  it  there,  as  he  said, 
only  not  sealed  ;  and  though  that  point 
was  not  important,  it  suggested  a  discussion 
between  Julia  and  myself  whether  I  had  or 
had  not  the  right  to  read  it,  being  a  letter 
of  presentation,  and  regarding  myself  alone. 
We  could  not  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  resolved  at  last  to  take  the  letter 
over  to  you,  and  say,  If  you  feel  at  liberty 
to  let  me  hear  what  is  in  this,  read  it  for 
me  :  if  you  have  any  scruples  on  the  score 
of  reading,  seal  it,  and  the  matter  is  ended 
at  once.     This  is  the  letter." 

Augustus  took  it,  and  regarded  it  leisurely 
for  a  moment. 

"I  think  I  need  have  no  hesitation  here," 
said  he.     "I  break  no  seal,  at  least." 

He  withdrew  the  letter  carefully  from  the 
envelope,  and  opened  it. 

"  '  Dear  Sedley,'"  read  he,  and  stopped. 
"Why,  this  is  surely  a  mistake;  this  was 
not  intended  for  Lady  Augusta;"  and  he 
turned  to  the  address,  wiiich  ran,  "The 
Ladv  Augusta  .Bramleigh,  Villa  Altieri, 
Eonie."     "What  can  this  mean?" 

"He  has  put  it  in  a  wrong  envelope." 

"Exactly  so,  and  probably  sealed  the 
other,  which  led  to  his  remark  to  Belton. 
I  suppose  it  may  be  read  now.  '  Dear 
Sedley — Have  no  fears  about  the  registry. 
First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  any  exists  of 
the  date  required;  and  secondly,  there  will 
be  neither  church,  nor  parson,  nor  register 
here  in  three  months  hence.'"  Augustus 
stopped  and  looked  at  L'Estrange.  Each 
face  seemed  the  reflex  of  the  othei',  and  the 
look  of  puzzled  hori-or  was  the  same  on 
both.  "I  must  go  on,  I  can't  help  it," 
muttered  Augustus,  and  continued  :  " '  ^ 
have  spoken  to  the  dean,  who  agrees  with 
me  that  Portshandon  need  not  be  retained 
as  a  parisli.     Something,  of  course,  must 


i  be  done  for  the  curate  here.  You  will 
I  probably  he  able  to  ol)tain  one  of  the* smaller 
livings  for  him  in  the  Chancellor's  })atron- 
age.  So  much  for  the  registry  difilculty, 
which  indeed  was  never  a  ditliculty  at  all 
till  it  occurred  to  your  legal  acutcness  to 
make  it  such.' 

"  There  is  more  here,  but  I  am  unwilling 
to  read  on,"  said  Augustus,  whose  face  was 
now  crimson,  "and  yet,  L'Estrange,  "added 
he,  "  it  may  be  that  I  shall  want  your 
counsel  in  this  very  matter.  I'll  finish  it." 
And  he  read,  "  '  The  more  I  reflect  on  the 
plan  of  a  compromise  the  less  I  like  it,  and 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  it  se- 
cures finality.  If  this  charge  is  to  be 
revived  in  my  son's  time,  it  will  certainly 
not  be  met  with  more  vigor  or  more  know- 
ledge than  I  can  myself  contribute  to  it. 
Every  impostor  gains  by  the  laj^jse  of  years 
— bear  that  in  mind.  The  difficulties  which 
environ  explanations  are  invariably  in  favor 
of  the  rogue,  just  because  fiction  is  more 
plausible  often  than  truth.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  admit,  but  I  am  forced  to  own  that 
there  is  not  one  amongst  my  sons  who  has 
either  the  stamina  or  the  energy  to  confront 
such  a  peril ;  so  that,  if  the  battle  be  really 
to  be  fought,  let  it  come  on  while  I  am  yet 
here,  and  in  health  and  vigor  to  engage 
in  it. 

"  '  There  are  abundant  reasons  why  I 
cannot  confide  the  matter  to  any  of  my 
family — one  will  suffice  :  there  is  not  one 
of  them  cxcej^t  my  eldest  daughter  who 
would  not  be  crushed  by  the  tidings,  and 
though  she  has  head  enough,  she  has  not 
the  temj)er  for  a  very  exciting  and  critical 
struggle. 

"  'What  you  tell  me  of  Jack  and  his  in- 
discretion will  serve  to  show  you  how  safe 
I  should  be  in  the  hands  of  my  sons,  and 
he  is  possibly  about  as  wise  as  his  brothers, 
though  less  pretentious  than  the  diploma- 
tist ;  and  as  for  Augustus,  I  have  great 
misgivings.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  he  should  have  convinced  himself 
that  this  claim  was  good — and  sentimental 
reasons  would  always  h.ave  more  weight 
with  him  than  either  lav/  or  logic — I  say, 
if  such  a  time  should  arrive,  he's  just  the 
sort  of  nature  that  would  prefer  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  utter  beggary  to  the  assertion  of 
his  i-ight,  and  the  vanity  of  being  equal  to 
the  sacrifice  would  repay  him  for  the  ruin. 
There  are  fellows  of  this  stamp,  and  I  have 
terrible  fears  that  I  have  one  of  them  for  a 
son.' " 

Augustus  laid  down  the  letter  and  tried 
to  smile,  but  his  lip  trembled  hysterically, 
and  his  voice  was  broken  and  uncertain  as 
he  said:  "This  is  a  hard  sentence,  George 
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- — I  wish  I  liad  never  read  it.  What  can  it 
all  mean?  "  cried  he,  after  a  minute  or  more 
of  what  seemed  cruel  suffering.  "  What  is 
this  claim?  AV'ho  is  this  rogue?  and  what 
is  tills  charge  that  can  be  revived  and  pressed 
in  another  generation?  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  this  before?  or  can  you  make  anything 
out  of  it  now?  Tell  me,  for  mercy's  .sake, 
and  do  not  keep  me  longer  in  this  agony  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty." 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  clue  to  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this. .  It  reads  as  if  some  one  was 
about  to  prefer  a  claim  to  your  father's 
estate,  and  that  your  lawyer  had  been  ad- 
vising a  compromise  with  him." 

''  But  a  comjDromise  is  a  sort  of  admission 
that  the  claimant  was  not  an  impostor — that 
he  had  his  rights!" 

"  There  are  rights,  and  rights!  There  are 
demands,  too,  that  it  is  often  better  to  con- 
ciliate tlian  to  defy — even  though  defiance 
would  be  successful." 

'•'And  how  is  it  that  I  never  heard  of  this 
before?"  burst  he  out,  indignantly.  " Has 
a  man  the  right  to  treat  his  son  in  this 
fashion?  to  bring  him  up  in  the  unbroken 
security  of  succeeding  to  an  inlieritance  that 
the  law  may  decide  he  has  no  title  to?  " 

"I  think  that  is  natural  enough.  Your 
father  evidently  did  not  recognize  this  man's 
right,  and  felt  there  was  no  need  to  impart 
the  matter  to  his  family." 

''  But  why  should  my  father  be  the  judge 
in  his  own  cause  ?  " 

L'Estrange  smiled  faintly:  the  line  in  the 
Coloners  letter,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his 
son's  sensitiveness,  occurred  to  him  at  once. 

'•'I  see  how  you  treat  my  question,"  said 
Augustus.  "^*It  reminds  you  of  the  char- 
acter my  father  gave  me.  AVhat  do  you  say, 
then,  to  that  passage  about  the  registry? 
Why,  if  we  be  clean-handed  in  this  busi- 
ness, do  we  want  to  make  short  work  of  all 
records?" 

"  I  simply  say  I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

*'Is  it  possible,  think  you,  that  Marion 
knows  this  story?  " 

"  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely." 

"It  would  account  for  much  that  has 
often  puzzled  me,"  said  Augustus,  musing 
as  he  spoke.  "A  certain  self-assertion  that 
she  has,  and  a  habit,  too,  of  separating  her 
own  interests  from  those  of  the  rest  of  us, 
as  though  speculating  on  a  time  when  she 
should  walk  alone.  Have  yoti'  remarked 
that?" 

"i.^  I,"  said  L'Estrange,  smiling,  "re- 
mark nothing!  there  is  not  a  less  observant 
fellow  breathing." 

"  If  it  wore  not  for  .those  words  about  the 
parish  registry,  George,"  said  the  other,  in 
a  grave  tone,  "  I'd  carry  a  light  heart  about 


all  this;  I'd  take  my  father's  version  of  this 
fellow,  whoever  he  is,  and  believe  him  to  be 
an  impostor;  but  I  don't  like  the  notion  of 
foul  play,  and  it  does  mean  foul  j^lay." 

L'Estrange  was  silent,  and  for  some  min- 
utes neither  spoke. 

"When  my  father,"  said  Augustus — and 
there  was  a  tone  of  bitterness  now  in  his 
voice — "when  my  father  drew  that  com- 
l)arison  between  himself  and  his  sons,  he 
may  liave  been  flattering  his  superior  intel- 
lect at  the  cx^oense  of  some  other  quality." 

Another  and  a  longer  pause  succeeded. 

At  last  L'Estrange  spoke: — 

"I  have  l>een  running  over  in  my  head 
all  that  could  bear  upon  this  matter,  and 
now  I  remember  a  cou2)le  of  weeks  ago  that 
Longworth,  who  came  voth  a  French  friend 
of  his  to  pass  an  evening  at  the  cottage,  led 
me  to  talk  of  the  parish  churcli  and  its 
history  ;  he  asked  me  if  it  had  not  been 
burnt  by  the  rebels  in  '98,  and  seemed  sur- 
prised when  I  said  it  was  only  the  vestry- 
room  and  the  books  that  had  been  destroyed. 
'  Was  not  that  strange?'  asked  he;  '  did  the 
insurgents  usually  interest  themselves  about 
parocliial  records  ? '  I  felt  a  something  like 
a  sneer  in  the  question,  and  made  him  no 
reply. " 

"And  who  was  the  Frenchman?" 

"A  certain  Count  Pracontal,  whom  Long- 
worth  met  in  Uj^per  Egypt.  By  the  way, 
he  was  the  man  Jack  led  over  the  high  bank, 
where  the  j^oor  fellow's  leg  was  broken." 

"I  remember;  he,  of  course  has  no  part 
in  the  story  we  are  now  discussing.  Long- 
worth  may  possibly  know  something.  Are 
you  intimate  with  him?" 

"  No,  we  are  barely  acquainted.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  ratlier  flattered  by  the  very 
slight  attention  we  showed  himself  and  his 
friend  ;  but  his  manner  was  shy,  and  he  is 
a  diffident,  bashful  sort  of  man,  not  easy 
to  understand." 

"  Look  here,  L'Estrange,"  said  Augustus, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  slioulder.- 
"  All  that  has  passed  between  us  here  to- 
night is  strictly  confidential,  to  be  divulged 
to  no  one,  not  even  your  sister.  As  for  this 
letter,  I'll  forward  it  to  Sedley,  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  I'll  tell  him  how  it 
chanced  that  I  read  it ;  and  tlien — and  then 
— the  rest  will  take  its  own  course." 

"'  I  wonder  if  Julia  intends  to  come  back 
with  me  ?  "  said  L'Estrange,  after  a  pause. 

"No.  Nelly  has  persuaded  her  to  stay 
here,  and  I  tliink  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  also." 

"No.  I'm  always  uncomfortable  away 
from  my  own  den  ;  but  I'll  be  with  you 
early  to-morrow  ;  good-night." 

Nelly  and  Julia  did  not  go  to  bed  till 
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daybreak.  They  passed  the  night  writing 
a  long  letter  to  Jack — the  greater  i)art  be- 
ing dictated  by  Julia  while  Nelly  wrote.  It 
was  an  urgent  entreaty  to  him  to  yield  to 
the  advice  of  his  brother  othccrs,  and  with- 
draw the  oifi  nsive  words  he  had  used  to  the 
admiral.  It  was  not  alone  his  station,  his 
character,  and  his  future  in  life  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  but  the  happiness 
of  all  wlio  loved  him  and  wished  him  well, 
with  a  touching  allusion  to  his  poor 
father's  condition,  and  the  imjjossiijility  of 
asking  any  aid  or  counsel  from  him.  Nelly 
went  on  :  '•  Eemcmber,  dear  Jack,  how 
friendless  and  deserted  I  shall  be  if  I  lose 
you  ;  and  it  would  be  next  to  losing  you  to 
know  you  had  quitted  the  service,  and  gone 
heaven  knows  where,  to  do  heaven  knows 
what."  She  then  adverted  to  home,  and 
said,  ''You  know  how  happy  and  united 
we  were  all  here,  once  on  a  time.  This  is 
all  gone  ;  Marion  and  Temple  hold  them- 
selves quite  apart,  and  Augustus,  evidently 
endeavoring  to  be  neutral,  is  isolated.  I 
only  say  this  to  show  you  how,  more  than 
ever,  I  need  your  friendship  and  affection  ; 
nor  is  it  tlie  least  sad  of  all  my  tidings,  the 
L'Estrauges  are  going  to  leave  tliis.  There 
is  to  be  some  new  arrangement  by  which 
Portshandon  is  to  be  united  to  Kilmullock, 
and  one  church  to  serve  for  the  two 
parishes.  George  and  Julia  think  of  going 
to  Italy.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  I  feel 
this  desertion  of  me  now,  dearest  Jack. 
I'd  bear  up  against  all  these  and  worse — 
if  worse  there  be — were  I  only  to  feel  that 
you  were  following  out  your  road  to  station 
and  success,  and  that  the  day  was  coming 
when  I  should  be  as  proud  as  I  am  fond  of 
you.  You  hate  writing,  I  know,  but  you 
will,  I'm  sure,  not  fail  to  send  me  half  a 
dozen  lines  to  say  that  I  have  not  pleaded 
in  vain.  I  fear  I  shall  not  soon  be  able  to 
send  you  pleasant  news  from  this,  the 
gloom  thickens  every  day  around  us,  but 
you  shall  hear  constantly."  The  letter 
ended  with  a  renewe'd'  entreaty  to  him  to 
place  himself  in  the  hands  and  under  the 
guidance  of  such  of  his  brother  oflticers  as 
he  could  rely  on  for  sound  judgment  and 
moderation.  "  Remember,  Ja^k,  I  ask 
you  to  do  nothing  that  shall  peril  honor  ; 
but  also  nothing  in  anger,  nothing  out  of 
wounded  self-love." 

'•'Add  one  line,  only  one,  Julia,"  said 
she,  handing  the  pen  to  her,  and  pushing 
the  letter  before  her  ;  and,  without  a  word, 
Julia  wrote  :  "A  certain  coquette  of  your 
acquaintance — heartless,  of  course,  as  all 
her  tribe — is  very  sorry  for  your  trouble, 
and  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  lessen  it. 
To  this  end  she  begs  you  to  listen  patiently 


to  the  counsels  of  tlie  present  letter,  every 
line  of  which  she  has  read,  and  to  believe 
that  in  yielding  something — if  it  should  be 
so — to  the  opinion  of  those  who  care  for 
you,  you  acquire  a  new  right  to  their 
affection,  and  a  stronger  title  to  their 
love." 

Kelly  threw  her  arm  around  Julia's 
neck  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  Yes,  darling,  these  dear  words  a\  ill 
sink  into  his  heart,  and  he  will  not  refuse 
our  prayer. " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Marion's  ambitions. 

Colonel  Beamleigit's  malady  took  a 
strange  form,  and  one  which  much  puzzled 
his  phA'sicians:  his  feverish  symptoms  grad- 
ually disappeared,  and  to  his  paroxysms  of 
passion  and  excitement  there  now  succeeded 
a  sort  of  dreary  apatliy,  in. which  he  scarce- 
ly uttered  a  word,  nor  was  it  easy  to  say 
whether  he  heard  or  heeded  the  remarks 
around  him.'  This  state  was  accompanied 
]jy  a  daily  increasing  debility,  as  though 
the  powers  of  life  were  being  gradually  ex- 
hausted, and  that,  having  no  more  to 
strive  for  or  desire,  he  cared  no  more  to 
live. 

The  whole  interest  of  his  existence  now 
seemed  to  center  around  the  hour  when  the 
post  arrived.  He  had  ordered  that  the 
letter-bag  should  be  opened  in  his  presence, 
and  as  the  letters  were  shown  him  one  by 
one,  he  locked  them,  unopened  and  unread, 
in  a  despatch-box,  so  far  strictly  obedient 
to  the  dictates  of  the  doctor,  who  had  for- 
bidden him  all  species  of  excitement.  His 
family  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the 
reserve  and  distance  he  observed  towards 
them  to  feel  surprised  that  none  were  in 
this  critical  hour  admitted  to  his  confi- 
dence, and  that  it  was  in  presence  of  his 
valet,  Dorose,  the  letters  were  sorted  and 
separated,  and  such  as  had  no  bearing  on 
matters  of  business  sent  down  to  be  read 
by  the  family. 

It  was  while  he  continued  in  this  extra- 
ordinary state,  intermediate  .as  it  seemed 
between  sleeping  and  wajving,  a  telegram 
came  from  Sedley  to  Augustus,  saying — 
"  Highly  'important  to  see  your  father. 
Could  he  confer  with  me  if  I  go  over  ? 
Reply  at  once."  The  answer  was — "Un- 
likely that  3^ou  can  see  him  ;  but  come  on 
the  chance." 

Before  sending  off  this  reply,  Augustus 
had  taken  the  telegram  up  to  Marion's 
room,  to  ask   her  advice  in  the  matter. 
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^■^  You  are  quite  right,  Gusty/'  said  she, 
■^"^for,-  if  Sedley  cannot  see  pupa,  he  can  cer- 
tainly see  Lord  Culduff." 

"Lord  Culduff !"  cried  he,  in  amazement, 
"  Why,  what  could  Lord  Culduff  possibly 
know  about  my  fatlicr's  affairs  ?  How 
could  he  be  qualified  to  give  an  ojiinion  up- 
on them  ?  " 

''Simply  on  the  grounds  of  his  great  dis- 
crimination, his  great  aeutencss,  joined  to 
a  general  knowledge  of  life,  in  v/hich  he 
has  admittedly  few  rivals." 

'•'  Grant  all  that ;  but  here  are  special 
questions,  here  arc  matters  essentially  per- 
sonal ;  and  with  all  his  lordship's  tact 
and  readiness,  yet  he  is  not  one  of  us." 

•'  He  may  be,  though,  and  very  soon, 
too,"  replied  she,  promptly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  he,  in  a 
voice  of  almost  dismay. 

"  Just  what  I  say,  Augustus  ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  it  is  a  speech  that  need  excite 
either  the  amazement  or  the  terror  I  see  in 
your  face  at  this  moment. " 

"  I  am  amazed  ;  and  if  I  understand  yon 
aright,  I  have  grounds  to  be  shocked  be- 
sides." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  jiassion,  "  I  have  rea- 
son to  congratulate  myself  on  the  score  of 
brotherly  affection.  Almost  the  last  words 
Jack  spoke  to  me  at  j)arting  were,  'For 
God's  sake,  shake  off  that  old  scamp  ; '  and 
now  you — that  hold  a  very  different  jiosition 
amongst  iis — you,  who  will  one  day  be  tlie 
head  of  the  family,  deliberately  tell  me  you 
are  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  my  being 
allied  to  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  peer- 
age. " 

"  My  dear  Marion,"  said  he,  tenderly, 
"  it  is  not  the  name,  it  is  not  the  rank,  I 
object  to." 

"It  is  his  fortune,  then?  I'm  sure  it 
can't  be  his  abilities." 

"  It  is  neither.  It  is  simply  that  the 
man  might  be  your  grandfather." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  drawing  herself 
up,  and  assuming  a  manner  of  intense  hau- 
teur, "and  if  I — I  conclude  I  am  the  per- 
son most  to  be  consulted — if  I  do  not  regard 
this  disparity  of  years  as  an  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle,  by  Vhat  right  can  one  of  my 
family  presume  to  call  it  such  ?  " 

"My  dear  sister,"  said  he,  "can  you 
not  imagine  the  right  of  a  brother  to  con- 
sult for  your  happiness  ?" 

"  Happiness  is  a  very  large  word.  If  it 
were  for  Nelly  that  you  were  interesting 
yourself,  I've  no  doubt  your  advice  and 
counsel  ought  to  have  great  weight  ;  but  I 
am  not  one  of  your  love-in-a-cottagc  young 
ladies.  Gusty.     I  am,  I  must  own  it,  exces- 


sively worldly.  AYhatevcr  happiness  I 
could  propose  to  myself  in  life  is  essentially 
united  to  a  certain  ambition.  We  have  as 
many  of  the  advantages  of  mere  wealth  as 
most  people  :  as  fine  equipages,  as  many 
footmen,  as  good  a- cook,  and  as  costly  sil- 
ver ;  and  what  do  they  do  for  us  ?  They 
permit  us  simply  to  enter  the  lists  with  a 
set  of  people  who  have  high-stepping  horsey 
and  powdered  lacqueys  like  ourselves,  but 
who  are  no  more  the  world,  no  more  society, 
than  one  of  papa's  Indiamen  is  a  ship  of 
tlie  Royal  Navy.  Why  do  I  say  this  to 
you,  who  were  at  Oxford,  who  saw  it  all — 
ay,  and  felt  it  all — in  those  fresh  years  of 
youth  when  these  are  sharp  sufferings  ? 
You  know  well — you  told  me  your  griefs  at 
the  time — that  you  were  in  a  set  without 
being  'of  it ;'  that  the  stamp  of  inequality 
was  as  indelibly  fixed  upon  you  as  though 
you  were  a  corporal  and  wore  coarse  cloth. 
JSTow,  these  things  are  hard  to  bear  for  a 
man,  for  a  woman  they  are  intolerable. 
She  has  not  the  hundred-and-one  careers 
in  life  in  which  individual  distinction  can 
obliterate  the  claims  of  station.  She  has 
but  one  stage — the  salon  ;  but,  '"o  her,  this 
narrow  world,  soft-carpeted  and  damask- 
curtained,  is  a  very  universe  ;  and  without 
the  recognized  stamp  of  a  certain  rank  in 
it,  she  is  absolutely  nothing." 

"  And  may  not  all  these  things  be  bought 
too  dearly,  Marion  ?  "  • 

"I  don't  know  the  price  I'd  call  too  high 
for  them." 

"What!  Not  your  daily  happiness? 
not  your  self-esteem  ?  not  the  want  of  the 
love  of  one  who  would  have  your  whole 
heart  in  his  keeping  ?  " 

"  So  he  may,  if  he  can  give  me  the  rank 
I  care  for." 

"  Oh,  Marion  !  I  cannot  think  this  of 
you,"  cried  he,  bitterly. 

"That  is  to  say,  that,  you  want  me  to 
deceive  you  with  false  assurances  of  un-; 
bought  affection  and  the  like  ;  and  you  are 
angry  because  I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite. 
Lord  Culduff  has  made  me  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  and  I  have  accepted  it.  You  are 
aware  that  I  am  my  own  mistress.  What- 
ever I  possess,  it  is  absolutely  my  own  ;  and 
though  I  intend  to  speak  with' my  father, 
and,  if  it  may  be,  obtain  his  sanction,  I 
will  not  say  that  his  refusal  would  induce 
me  to  break  off  my  engagement." 

"  At  all  events,  you  are  not  yet  this 
man's  wife,  Marion,"  said  he,  with  more 
determination  than  he  had  yet  shown  ; 
"  and  I  forbid  you  positively  to  impart  to 
Lord  Culduff  anything  regarding  this  tele- 
gram." 

"  I  make  no  promises." 
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''  You  may  have  no  regard  for  tlie  in- 
terests of  your  family,  but  pos^sibly  you 
■will  care  for  some  of  your  own,"'  saul  he, 
liercely.  "Now,  I  tell  you  distinctly,  there 
are  very  grave  perils  hanging  over  us  at  this 
moment — perils  of  ^\  hioh  I  cajinot  measure 
the  amount  nor  the  consecpu'nces.  I  can 
only  dimly  perceive  the  direction  from 
which  they  come  ;  and  I  Avarn  you,  for 
your  own  sake,  to  make  no  confidences 
beyond  the  bounds  of  your  own  family." 

"You  are  superbly  mysterious,  Gusty; 
and  if  I  were  impressionable  on  this  kind 
of  matter,  I  half  suspect  you  might  ter- 
rify me.  Paj)a  ought  to  have  committed 
a  forgery,  at  least,  to  justify  your  dark 
insinuations. " 

"  There  is  no  question  of  a  forgery  ; 
but  there  may  be  that,  which  iu  the  end, 
will  lead  to  a  ruin  as  complete  as  any  for- 
gery." 

"I  know  what  vou  mean,'  said  slie, 
in  a  careless,  easy  tone;  "the  bank  has 
made  use  of  j)rivate  securities  and  title- 
deeds,  Just  as  those  other  people  did — T 
forget  their  names — a  couple  of  years  ago. " 

"It  is  not  even  that ;  but,  I  repeat,  the 
consequences  may  be  to  the  full  as  disas- 
trous. " 

"  You  allude  to  this  unhappy  scrape  of 
Jack's." 

"  I  do  not.  I  was  not  then  tliinking  of 
it." 

"  Because  as  to  that  Lord  Culduff  said 
there  never  yet  grew  a  tree  where  there 
wasn't  a  branch  or  two  might  be  lopped  oH 
with  advantage.  If  Jack  doesn't  think  his 
station  in  life  Avorth  preserving,  all  tlie 
teaching  in  the  world  Avon't  persuade  him 
to  maintain  it." 

"  Poor  Jack  ! "  said  he,  bitterly. 

'•'  Yes,  I  say,  poor  Jack  !  too.  I  think 
it's  exactly  the  epithet  to  apply  to  one 
whose  spirit  is  so  much  beneath  his  con- 
dition." 

"You  are  terribly  changed,  Marion.  I 
do  not  knoAv  if  you  are  aAvare  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  am.  I  trust  that  I  look  at  the 
events  around  me  from  a  higher  level  than 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  hitherto." 

"  And  is  my  father  in  a  state  to  be  con- 
sulted on  a  matter  of  this  importance  ?  " 
asked  he,  lialf  indignantly. 

"  Papa  has  already  been  spoken  to  about 
it ;  and  it  is  by  his  own  desire  we  are  both 
to  see  him  tliis  evening." 

"  Am  I  the  only  one  here  Avho  knew 
nothing  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  been  told  formally 
this  morning,  Augustus.  Lord  Culduff 
only  waited  for  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Cut- 
bill  to  announce  to  you  his  intentions  and 
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his — hopes, 
the  Avord. 

"These  things  I  can't  help,"  said  he, 
bitterly,  and  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
"  They  have  been  done  Avithout  my  knoAA'- 
ledge,  and  regardless  of  me  in  every  way  ; 
but  I  do  protest — strongly  protest — against 
Lord  Culduir  being  introduced  into  matters 
which  are  purely  our  OAvn." 

"  I  never  kncAv  till  noAV  that  Ave  had 
family  secrets,"  said  she,  Avitli  an  insolent 
air. 

"You  may  learn  it  later  on,  perhaps, 
and  w^ithout  i^lcasure." 

"  So,  then,  these  are  the  grave  i)erils  you 
tried  to  terrify  me  Avith  a  AAdiile  ago.  ^ou 
forget,  Augustus,  that  I  have  secured  my 
l^assage  in  another  ship.  Personally,  at 
least,  I  am  in  no  danger." 

"  I  did  forget  that.  I  did,  indeed,  forget 
how  completely  you  could  disassociate  your- 
self from  the  troubles  of  your  family." 

"  But  Avhat  is  going  to  hai)pcn  to  us  ? 
They  can't  shoot  Jack  because  he  called 
his  commanding  officer  an  ugly  name. 
They  can't  indict  papa  because  he  refused 
to  be  high-sheriff.  And  if  the  world  is 
angry  Avitli  you.  Gusty,  it  is  not  certainly 
because  you  like  the  company  of  men  oif 
higher  station  than  your  OAvn." 

He  flushed  at  the  sarcasm  that  her 
speech  half  revealed,  and  turned  away  to 
hide  his  irritation. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  frankly.  Gusty,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  that  I  believe  nothing — ab- 
solutely nothing — of  these  impending  ca- 
lamities ?  There  is  no  SAVord  suspended 
over  us ;  or.  if  there  be,  it  is  by  a  good 
strong  cord,  Avhich  will  last  our  time. 
There  are  always  jilenty  of  dark  stories  in 
the  City.  Shares  fall  and  great  houses 
tumble  ;  but  jjapa  told  me  scores  of  times 
never  put  all  his  eggs  into  one 
and  Bramleigh  and  L^nderAvood 
good  names  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Augustus, 
what  I  suspect  to  be  the  greatest  danger 
that  noAV  hangs  over  us  ?  And  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  it  is  a  heavy  one." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  The  peril  /  mean  is — that  your  sister 
Nelly  Avill  marry  the  curate.  Oh  !  you 
may  look  shocked  and  incredulous,  and  cry 
impossible,  if  you  like  ;  but  Ave  girls  are 
very  shrewd  detectives  over  each  other,  and 
what  I  tell  you  is  only  short  cf  certainty  !  " 

"He  has  not  a  shilling  in  the  world; 
nor  has  she,  independently  of  my  father." 

"  That's  the  reason  ! — that's  the  reason  I 
These  are  the  troths  that  are  never  broken. 
There  is  nothing  aids  fidelity  like  beg- 
gary 
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'^^  He  lias  neither  friends  nor  patrons. 
He  told  me  himself  ho  has  not  the  vaguest 
hope  of  advancement." 

"'  Exactly  so  ;  and  just  for  that  they  will 
be  married.  Now,  it  reminds  me,"  said 
she,  alond,  "of  what  papa  once  said  to 
me.  The  man  who  wants  to  build  up  a 
namo  and  a  family  ought  to  have  few 
children.  With  a  large  household,  some 
one  or  another  will  make  an  unhappy 
alliance,  and  one  deserter  disgraces  the 
army. " 

"A  grave  consideration  for  Lord  Culduff 
at  this  moment,"  said  he,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  We  have  talked  it  over  already,"  said 
she. 

"Once  for  all,  Marion,  no  confidences 
about  what  I  have  been  talking  of."  And 
so  saying,  he  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MR.  CUTBILL  ARRIVES  AT  CASTELLO. 

On"  the  eve  of  that  day  on  which  the 
conversation  in  the  last  chapter  occurred, 
Mr.  Cutbill  arrived  at  Oastello.  He  came 
full  of  town  news :  he  brought  with  him 
the  latest  scandals  of  society,  and  the  last 
events  in  politics  ;  he  could  tell  of  what 
was  doing  in  Downing  Street,  and  what 
was  about  to  be  done  in  the  city.  In  fact, 
he  had  the  sort  of  budget  that  was  sure  to 
amus3  a  country  audience,  and  yet,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  none  to  question, 
none  even  to  listen  to  him.  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh's  illness  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  all. 
The  girls  relieved  each  other  in  watches 
beside  their  father,  and  Augustus  and 
Temple  dined  together  alone,  as  Lord  Cul- 
duif's  gout  still  detained  him  in  his  room. 
It  was  as  the  dinner  drew  to  its  close  that 
Mr.  Cutbill  was  announced. 

"It  ain't  serious,  I  hope  ?  I  mean,  they 
don't  think  tiie  case  dangerous  ?  "  said  he, 
as  he  arranged  his  napkin  on  his  knee. 

Augustus  only  shook  his  head  in  silence. 

"Why,  wliat  age  is  he  ?  not  sixty?" 

"Fifty-one — fifty-two  in  June." 

"  That's  not  old ;  that's  the  prime  of 
life,  especially  vfhen  a  man  has  taken  noth- 
ing out  of  himself." 

"  He  was  always  temperate  ;  most  tem- 
perate. " 

"Just  so  ;  even  his  own  choice  Mouton 
didn't  tempt  him  into  the  second  bottle. 
I  remember  that  well.  I  said  to  myself  : 
'Tom  Cutbill,  that  green  seal  wouldn't 
fare  so  well  in  your  keeping.'  I  had  such 
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a  bag  of  news  for  him.  All  the  rogueries 
on  'Change,  fresh  and  fresh.  I  sup})ose  it 
is  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  telling  him 
now  ?  " 

"Not  to  be  thought  of." 

"How  he'd  have  liked  to  have  heard 
about  Hewlett  and  Bell !  They're  gone  for 
close  on  two  millions  ;  they'll  not  pay  over 
sixpence  in  the  pound  ;  and  Einker,  the 
Bombay  fellow  that  went  in  for  cotton,  has 
caught  it  too  !  Cotton  and  indigo  have 
ruined  more  men  than  famine  and  pesti- 
lence. I'd  be  shot,  if  I  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Council,  if  I  wouldn't  have  a  special  prayer 
for  them  in  the  Litany.  Well,  Temple, 
and  how  are  you,  all  this  while?"  said  he, 
turning  abruptly  to  the  diplomatist,  who 
sat  evidently  inattentive  to  the  dialogue. 

"What,  sir,  did  you  address  me?''  cried 
he,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  I  should  think  I  did  •  and  I  never 
heard  you  were  Premier  Earl,  or  that  other 
thing  of  England,  that  you  need  look  so 
shocked  at  the  liberty  !  You  Foreign  Office 
swells  are  very  grand  folk  to  each  other, 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  the  world,  the 
real  world,  thinks  very  little  of  you." 

Temple  arose  slowly  from  his  place,  threw 
his  napkin  on  the  table,  and  turning  to 
Augustus,  said:  "You'll  find  me  in  the 
library,"  and  v/ithdrew. 

"That.'s  dignified-,  I  take  it,"  said  Cut- 
bill ;  "but,  to  my  poor  appreciation,  it's 
not  the  way  to  treat  a  guest  under  his 
father's  roof." 

"A  guest  has  duties,  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  well 
as  rights  ;  my  brother  is  not  accustomed  to 
the  sort  of  language  you  address  to  him, 
nor  is  he  at  all  to  blame  if  he  decline  to 
hear  more  of  it." 

"  So  that  I  am  to  gather  you  think  he 
was  right  ?  " 

Augustus  boAved  coldly. 

"'  It  just  comes  to  what  I  said  one  day  to 
Harding  :  the  sailor  is  the  only  fellow  in 
the  house  a  man  can  get  on  with.  I'm 
sorry,  heartily  sorry,  for  him." 

The  last  words  were  in  a  tone  of  sincere 
feeling,  and  Augustus  asked  :  "'  What  do 
you  mean  by  sorry  ?  wliat  has  happened  to 
him  ?  " 

"Haven't  you  seen  it  in  the  Times — no 
you  couldn't  though — it  was  only  in  this 
morning's  edition^  and  I  have  it  somewhere. 
There's  to  be  a  court-martial  on  him  ;  he's 
to  be  tried  on  board  the  Ramsay',  at  Ports- 
mouth, for  disobedience  and  indiscinline, 
and  using  to  his  superior  officer — old  Colt- 
hurst — words  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  service  and  the  character  of  an  officer^ 
or  the  dignity  of  an  officer  and  the  char= 
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acter  of  the  service — it's  all  the  one  gauge, 
but  he'll  be  broke  and  cashiered  all  the 
same. " 

"  1  thought  that  if  he  were  to  recall 
something,  if  he  would  make  some  expla- 
nation, which  he  might  without  any  peril 
to  honor " 

"  That's  exactl}^  how  it  was,  and  when  I 
heard  he  was  in  a  scrape,  I  started  ofi:  to 
Portsmoutli  to  see  him." 

"  You  did  ?  "  exclaimed  Augustus,  look- 
ing now  with  a  very  dillerent  expression  at 
the  other. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did  ;  I  went  down  by  the 
mail  train,  and  stayed  with  him  till  the 
one-forty  express  started  next  day,  and  I 
might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble." 

"You  could  make  no  impression  upon 
him?' 

"Not  a  bit — as  well  talk  to  that  oak 
sideboard  tliere  ;  he'd  sit  and  smoke  and 
chat  very  pleasantly  too,  about  anything,  I 
believe  ;  he'd  tell  about  his  life  up  in  town, 
and  what  he  lost  at  the  races,  and  how  near 
he  was  to  a  good  thing  on  the  Eiddles- 
worth;  but  not  a  word,  not  so  much  as  a  syl- 
lable, would  lie  say  about  his  own  hobble.  It 
was  growing  late;  we  had  liad  a  regular  bang- 
up  breakfast — turtle  steaks  and  a  deviled 
lobster,  and  plenty  of  good  champagne — 
not  the  sweet  sttiff  your  father  gives  us 
down  here — but  dry  'Mum,'  that  had  a 
flavor  of  Marcobrtinner  about  it ,  He's  a 
rare  fellov\'  to  treat  a  man,  is  Jack  ;  and  so 
I  said — not  going  about  the  busli,  but  bang 
into  the  thicket  at  once — '  What's  tliis  stu- 
pid row  you  have  got  into  with  your  Admi- 
ral ?  what's  it  all  about  ?' 

"  'It's  about  a  service  regulation.  Master 
Cutbill,'  said  he,  with  a  stiff  look  on  him. 
'A  service  regulation  that  you  wouldn't  un- 
derstand if  you  heard  it." 

"  '  You  think,'  said  I,  'that  out  of  cul- 
verts and  cuttings  Tom  Cutbill's  opinion  is 
not  worth  much  ? ' 

" '  No,  no,  not  that,  Cutbill  ;  I  never 
said  that,'  said  he,  lattghing  ;  '  Ijut  you  see 
that  we  sailors  not  only  have  all  sorts  of 
technicals  for  the  parts  of  a  ship,  but 
we  have  teclmical  meanings  for  even  the 
w^ords  of  common  life,  so  that,  though  I 
might  call  you  a  constimmate  humbtig,  I 
couldn't  say  as  much  to  a  Vice-Adminil 
without  the  risk  of  being  judged  by  \)xo- 
f essional  etiquette. " 

"  '  But  you  didn't  call  him  that,  did  you  ?' 
said  I. 

"  '  I'll  call  you  worse.  Cutty,'  says  he, 
laughing,  '  if  you  don't  take  your  wine.' 

"'And  now.  Jack,'  said  I,  'it's  on  the 
stroke  of  one  ;  I  must  start  with  the  ex- 
press at   one-forty,  and   as  I  came  down 


here  for  notliing  on  earth  but  to  see  A  1 
could  be  of  any  use  to  you,  don't  let  me  go 
away  only  as  wise  as  1  came  ;  be  frank  and 
tell  me  all  about  this  business,  and  when  I 
go  back  to  town  it  will  i)usii  me  hard  if  I 
can't  do  something  with  the  Somerset  House 
fellows  to  pull  you  through.' 

"  '  You  are  a  good-hearted  dog,  Cutty,' 
says  he,  'and  I  thought  so  the  first  day  I 
saw  you  ;  but  my  scrai)e,  as  you  call  it,  is 
just  one  of  those  things  you'd  only  blunder 
in.  ]\ly  fine  brother  Temple,  or  that  much 
finer  gentleman.  Lord  Culduif,  who  can  split 
w'ords  into  the  thinnest  of  veneers,  might 
possibly  make  such  a  confusion  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  see  Avho  was  right  or  who  was 
wrong  in  the  whole  affair ;  but  yoti,  Cutty, 
with  your  honest  intentions  and  your  vulgar 
good  sense,  would  be  sure  to  offend  every 
one.  There,  don't  lose  your  train  ;  don't 
forget  the  cheroots  and  the  jranch,  and 
some  pleasant  books,  if  they  be  writing  any 
such  just  now.' 

"  ' If  3'ou  want  money,'  said  I — 'I  mean 
for  the  defense.' 

"'  'Not  sixjience  for  the  lawyers.  Cutty  ; 
of  that  you  may  take  your  oath,'  said  he, 
as  he  shook  my  hand.  '  I'd  as  soon  think 
of  sending  the  wardroom  dinner  overboard 
to  the  sharks.'  We  parted,  and  the  next 
thino-  I  saw  of  him  was  that  paragraph  in 
the  Times.'' 

"  How  misfortunes  thicken  around  us  ! 
About  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  when  you 
came  down  here  first,  I  suppose  there  wasn't 
a  family  in  the  kingdom  could  call  itself 
happier." 

"  You  did  look  jolly,  that  I  will  say  ;  bnt 
somehow — you'll  not  take  the  remark  ill — 
I  saw  that,  as  we  rail-folk  say,  it  was 
a  capital  line  for  ordinary  regular  traffic, 
but  would  be  sure  to  break  down  if  you  had 
a  press  of  business." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that,  so  long  as  it  was  only  a 
life  of  daily  pleasitre  and  enjoyment  v/as 
before  you — that  the  gravest  question  of  the 
day  was  what  horse  you'd  ride,  or  whom 
you'd  invite  to  dinner — so  long  as  that  lasted 
the  machine  would  work  well — no  jar,  no 
friction  anywhere  ;  but  if  once  trouble — and 
I  mean  real  trouble — was  to  come  down  up- 
on you,  it  would  find  you  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens — no  order,  no  discipline  anywhere, 
and,  what's  worse,  no  union.  But  you 
know  it  better  than  I  do.  You  see  yourself 
that  no  two  of  you  pull  together  ;  ain't  that 
a  fact  ? " 

Augustus  shook  his  head  mournfully,  bu< 
was  silent. 

"  1  like  to  see  peojJe  jolly,  because  thej 
understand  each  other,  and  are  fond  of  eaci 
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other,  because  tlioy  take  pleasure  in  tlie 
same  things,  and  feci  that  the  success  oi 
one  is  the  success  of  all.  There's  no  merit 
in  being  jolly  over  ten  thousand  a  year  and 
a  house  like  Windsor  Castle.  Now,  just 
look  at  what  is  going  on,  I  may  call  it, 
under  our  noses  here ;  does  your  sister 
Marion  care  a  brass  farthing  for  Jack's  mis- 
fortunes, or  does  he  feel  a  bit  elated  about 
her  going  to  marry  a  viscount  ?  Are  you 
fretting  your  heart  to  ribbons  because  that 
fine  young  gent  tliat  left  us  awhile  ago  is 
about  to  be  sent  envoy  to  Bogota  ?  And 
that's  fact,  though  he  don't  knov/  it  yet," 
added  he,  in  a  chuckling  whisper.  "  It's  a 
regular  fair-weather  family,  and  if  it  comes 
on  to  blow,  youll  see  if  there's  a  storm-sail 
amongst  you," 

"  Apparently,  then,  you  were  aware  of 
Avhat  was  only  divulged  to  me  this  even- 
ing?"  said  Augustus.  ''  I  mean  the  intend- 
ed marriage  of  Lord  Culduif  to  my  sister." 

"  I  should  say  I  Avas  aware  of  it.  I  was, 
so  to  say,  promoter  and  projector.  It  .was 
I  started  the  enterprise.  It  was  that  took 
me  over  to  town.  I  went  to  square  that 
business  of  old  Culduff.  There  was  a  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  in  the  House  about  liis  ap- 
pointment that  would  have  led  to  a  de- 
bate, or  what  they  call  a  conversation — 
about  the  freest  kind  of  after-dinner  talk 
imagiiuible — and  they'd  have  ripped  up  the 
old  reprobate's  whole  life — and  I  assure  you 
Jiere  are  j^assages  in  it  wouldn't  do  for  the 
Methodists'  Magazine — so  I  went  over  to 
negotiate  a  little  matter  with  Joel,  who  had, 
.IS  I  well  knew,  a  small  sheaf  of  Norton's 
bills.  I  took  Joel  down  to  G-reenwich  to 
give  him  a  fish-dinner,  and  talk  tlie  thing 
over,  and  we  were  right  comfortable  and 
happy  over  some  red  Hermitage  —  thirty 
shillings  a  bottle,  mind  you — when  we 
heard  a  yell,  just  a  yell,  from  the  next 
room-,  and  in  walks — who  do  you  think  ? 
— Norton  himself,  with  his  najokin  in  his 
hand — he  was  dining  with  a  set  of  follows 
from  the  Garrick,  and  he  swaggered  in  and 
sat  down  at  our  table.  '  What  infernal 
robbery  are  you  two  concocting  liere  ? '  said 
he.  '  When  the  waiter  toid  me  who  were 
the  fellows  at  dinner  together,  I  said.  These 
rascals  are  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 
and  they  never  meet  witliout  there's  mis- 
chief in  the  wind.' 

"  The  way  he  put  it  was  so  strong,  there 
was  something  so  home  in  it,  that  I  burst 
out  and  told  him  tlie  whole  story,  and  that 
it  was  exactly  himself,  and  no  other,  was 
the  man  we  were  discussing. 

"'And  you  thought,'  said  l>e,  'you 
thouglit,  that,  if  you  had  a  hold  of  my  ac- 
ceptances, you'd  put  the  screw  on  me  and 


squeeze  me  as  flat  as  you  pleased.  Oh, 
generation  of  silkworms,  ain't  you  soft ! ' 
cried  he,  laughing.  '  Order  up  another 
bottle  of  this,  for  I  want  to  drink  your 
healths.  •  You've  actually  made  my  for- 
tune !  The  thing  will  now  be  first-rate. 
Tlie  Culduff  iiKjuiry  was  a  mere  matter  of 
inibiic  morals,  bun  here,  here  is  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  coerce  or  influence  a  member  of 
Parliament.  I'll  have  you  both  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Norton.' 

"  He  then  arose  and  began  to  rehearse 
the  speech  he'd  make  when  we  were  ar- 
raigned, and  a  spicier  piece  of  abuse  1  never 
listened  to.  The  noise  he  made  brought 
the  other  fellows  in  from  the  next  room, 
and  he  ordered  them  to  make  a  house,  and 
one  was  named  speaker  and  another  black 
rod,  and  we  were  taken  into  custody  and 
duly  purged  of  our  contempt  by  paying  for 
all  the  wine  drank  by  the  entire  company, 
a  trifle  of  five-and-thirty  pounds  odd.  The 
only  piece  of  comfort  I  got  at  all  was  get- 
ting into  the  rail  to  go  back  to  town, 
when  Norton  whispered  me,  '  It's  all  right 
about  Culduff.  Parliament  is  dissolved  ; 
the  House  rises  on  Tuesday,  and  he'll  not 
be  mentioned.'  " 

"  But  docs  all  this  bear  on  the  question 
of  marriage  ?  " 

"  Quite  naturally.  Your  father  pulls 
Culduff  •  out  of  the  mire,  and  the  Viscount 
proposes  for  your  sister.  It's  all  contract 
business  the  whole  world  over.  By  the  way, 
where  is  our  noble  friend  ?  I  suppose,  all 
things  considered,  I  owe  him  a  visit." 

"You'll  find  liim  in  his  room.  He  usu- 
ally dines  alone",  and  I  believe  Temjde  is 
the  only  one  admitted."   . 

"  I'll  satid  up  my  name,"  said  he,  rising 
to  ring  the  bell  for  the  servant ;  "  and  I'll 
call  myself  lucky  if  he'll  refuse  to  see  me." 

"  His  lordship  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Cutbill  as  soon  as  convenient  to  him,"  re- 
plied the  servant  on  liis  return. 

"  AH  my  news  for  him  is  not  so  favorable 
as  this,"  whispered  Cutbill,  as  he  moved 
away.  "  They  won't  touch  the  mine  in 
the  City.  That  last  murder,  though  it  was 
down  in  Tipperarj,  g,  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away  from  this,  h.ixA  frightened  them 
all ;  and  they  say  they're  quite  ready  to  do 
something  at  Lagos,  or  the  Gaboon,  but 
nothing  liere.  '  You  see,'  say  they,  '  if 
they  cut  one  or  two  of  our  peoj)le's  heads 
off  in  Africa,  we  get  up  a  gun-brig,  and 
burn  the  barracoons  and  slaughter  a  whole 
village  for  it,  and  this  restores  confidence  ; 
but  in  Ireland  jt  always  ends  with  a  debate 
in  the  House,  that  shows  the  people  to  have 
great  wrongs  and  great  imtience,  and  that 
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their  wild  justice,  as  some  one  culled  it, 
was  till  rigiit ;  and  that,  sir,  that  does  not 
restore  confidence.'     Good-night." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE   TILLA   ALTIERI. 


There  is  a  short  season  in  which  a  villa 
within  the  walls  of  old  Eome  realizes  all 
that  is  positive  ecstasy  in  the  life  of  Italy. 
This  season  begins  usually  towards  the  end 
of  February  and  continues  through  the 
month  of  March,  This  interval — which  in 
less  favored  lands  is  dedicated  to  storms  of 
rain  and  sleet,  east  winds  and  equinoctial 
gales,  tumbling  chimucy-pots  and  bron- 
chitis— is  here  signalized  by  all  that  Spring, 
in  its  most  voluptuous  abundance,  can  pour 
forth;  vegetation  comes  out,  not  with  the 
laggard  step  of  northern  climes — slow,  cau- 
tious, and  distrustful — but  bursting  at 
once  from  bud  to  blossom  as  though  impa- 
tient for  the  fresh  air  of  life  and  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  very  atmosphere 
laughs  and  trembles  with  vitality:  from  the 
panting  lizard  on  the  urn  to  tlie  myriad  of 
insects  on  the  grass,  it  is  life  everyAvhere; 
and  over  all  sweeps  the  delicious  odor  of 
the  verbena  and  the  violet,  almost  over- 
powering with  perfume,  so  that  one  feels, 
in  such  a  land,  the  highest  ecstasy  of 
existence  is  that  same  dreamy  state  begot- 
ten of  imi^ressions  derived  from  blended 
sense,  where  tone  and  tint  and  odor  mingle 
almost  into  one. 

Perhaps  the  loveliest  spot  of  Rome  in 
this  loveliest  of.  seasons  was  the  Villa 
Altieri.  It  stood  on  a  slope  ofethe  Pin- 
cian,  defended  from  north  and  east,  and 
looking  eastward  over  tlie  Campagna 
towards  the  hills  of  Albano.  A  thick  ilex 
gi'ove,  too  thick  and  dark  for  Italian, 
though  perfect  to  English  taste,  surrounded 
the  house,  offering  alleys  of  shade  tliat  even 
the  noonday's  sun  found  impenetrable; 
while  beneath  the  slope,  and  under  shelter 
of  the  hill,  lay  a  delicious  garden,  mem- 
orable by  a  fountain  designed  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  Avhere  four  Naiades  sjilash  the 
water  at  each  other  under  the  fall  of  a 
cataract;  this  being  the  costly  caprice  of  the 
Cardinal  Altieri,  to  complete  which  he  had 
to  conduct  the  water  from  the  Lake  of 
Albano.  Unlike  most  Italian  gardens,  the 
plants  and  shrubs  wex*e  not  merely  tliose  of 
the  south,  but  all  that  tlie  culture  of 
Holland  and  England  coulcl  contribute  to 
fragrance  and  color  were  also  there  ; 
and   the    gorgeous   tulips  of   the    Hague, 


the  golden  ranunculus  and  crimson 
carnation,  which  attain  tlicir  highest 
beauty  in  moister  climates,  here  were 
varied  with  chrysuntliemums  and  camel- 
lias. Gorgeous  creepers  trailed  from  tree 
to  tree  or  gracefully  trained  themsclve.< 
around  the  marble  groups;  and  clusters  of 
orange-trees,  glittering  with  golden  fruit, 
relieved  in  their  darker  green  the  almost 
too  glaring  brilliancy  of  color. 

At  a  window  which  opened  to  the  ground 
— and  from  which  a  view  of  the  garden, 
and  beyond  the  garden  the  rich  woods  of 
the  Borghese  Villa,  and  beyond  these  again, 
the  massive  dome  of  St,  Peter's,  extended — 
sat  two  ladies,  so  wonderfully  alike  that  a 
mere  glance  would  have  proclaimed  them 
to  be  sisters.  It  is  true  the  Countess 
Balderoni  was  several  years  older  than 
Lady  Augusta  Brandeigh,  but  whether 
from  temperament  or  the  easier  flow  of  an 
Italian  life  in  comparison  with  the  more 
wearing  excitement  of  an  English  existence, 
she  certainly  looked  little,  if  anything,  her 
senior. 

They  were  both  handsome — at  least  they 
had  that  character  of  good  looks  which  in 
Italy  is  deemed  beauty — they  were  sin- 
gularly fair,  with  large,  deep-set  blue-grey 
eyes,  and  light  brown  hair  of  a  marvelous 
abundance  and  silkiest  fiber.  They  were 
alike  soft-voiced  and  gentle-mannered,  and 
alike  strong-willed  and  obstinate,  of  an 
intense  selfishness,  and  very  capricious. 

"  His  eminence  is  late  this  evening." 
said  Lady  Augusta,  looking  tit  her  watch, 
"  It  is  n'igli  eiglit  o'clock." 

"  I  fancy,  Gusta,  he  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  you  last  night.     On  going  away  he 
said  something,  I  didn't  exactly  catch  it, 
I  but  it  sounded  like  'leggierezza;'  he  thouglit 
I  you   had   not   treated   his   legends   of    St. 
Francis  with  becoming  seriousness." 
j      ''  If    he    wanted    me    to    be   grave    h.e 
oughtn't  to  tell  me  funny  stories." 
I      "  The  lives  of  the  saints,  Gusta  !  " 
!      "  Well,  dearest,  tliat  scene  in  the  forest 
where  St,  Francis  asked  the  devil  to  flog 
1  him,   and   not  to  desist    even  though    he 
i  should    be   weak  enough    to  implore   it — 
}  vv^asn't  that  dialogue  as  droll  as  anything 
'  in  Boccaccio?" 

"  It's  not  decent,   it's  not  decorous,  to 
laugh  at  any  incident  in  the  lives  of  holy 
I  men, " 

I      "  Holy  men  then  should  never  be  funny, 
'  at  least  when  they  are  presented  to  me,  for 
it's  always  the   absurd  side  of   everything 
has  the  greatest  attraction  for  me," 

"  This  is  certainly  not  the  spirit  which 
will  lead  you  to  tlie  Church  ! " 

"  But   1   thought   1   told  you   already. 
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dearest,  tliat  it's  the  road  I  like,  not  the 
end  of  tlie  journey.  Courtship  is  con- 
fessedly better  thun  marriage,  and  the 
being  converted  is  infinitely  nicer  tlian  the 
state  of  conviction." 

"  Oh,  Gnsta,  what  are  you  saying  ?  " 

'*  Saying  wliat  1  most  fervently  feci  to 
be  true.  Don't  5'ou  know,  better  even  than 
myself,  tliat  it  is  the  zeal  to  rescue  me  from 
the  fold  of  the*  heretics  surrounds  me  every 
evening  v>dth  monsignori  and  vescovi,  and 
■  attracts  to  the  sofa  where  1  hapi^en  to  sit, 
purple  stockings  and  red,  a  class  of  adorers, 
I  am  free  to  own,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lay  world  to  compare  with  ;  and  don't  you 
know,  too,  that,  the  work  of  conversion 
j;ccom})lished,  these  seductive  saints  will 
be  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  sinner  ?  " 

"And  is  this  the  sincerity  in  which  j^ou 
profess  your  new  faith  ?  is  it  thus  that  you 
mean  to  endow  a  new  edifice  to  the  honor 
of  the  Holy  Eeligion  ?  " 

"  Cara  mia  !  i  want  worship,  homage, 
and  adoration  myself,  and  it  is  as  absolute 
a  necessity  of  my  being,  as  if  I  had  been 
born  u])  there,  and  knew  nothing  of  this 
base  earth  and  its  belongings.  Be  just, 
my  dearest  sister,  and  see  for  cnce  the  dif- 
ference between  us.  You  have  a  charming 
husband,  v.dio  never  plagues,  never  bores 
you,  whom  you  see  when  it  is  pleasant  to 
see,  and  dismiss  when  you  are  weary  of  him. 
He  never  Avorries  you  about  money,  he  has 
no  especial  extravagance,  and  docs  not 
much  trouble  himself  about  anything — I 
have  none  of  these.  I  am  married  to  a 
man  almost  double  my  age,  taken  from 
*  another  class,  and  imbued  with  a  whole  set 
of  notions  different  from  my  ovv'n.  I  can't 
live  with  Ids  people  ;  my  own  won't  liave 
me.  What,  then,  is  left  but  the  refuge  of 
that  emotional  existence  which  tlie  Church 
offers — a  sort  of  pious  flirtation  with  a  run- 
away match  in  the  distance,  only  it  is  to  | 
be  heaven,  not  Gretna  Green." 

"  So  that  all  this  while  you  have  never 
been  serious,  Gusta  ?  " 

"  Most  serious  !  I  have  actually  written 
to  my  husband — yon  read  the  letter — ac- 
quainting him  with  my  intended  change  of 
religion,  and  my  desire  to  mark  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  profession  by  that  most  signal 
of  all  })roofs — a  moneyed  one.  As  I  told 
the  Cardinal  last  night,  heaven  is  never  so 
sure  of  us  as  when  we  draw  on  our  banker 
to  go  there  !  " 

"  How  you  must  shock  his  eminerice 
when  you  speak  in  this  way!" 

"  So  he  told  me,  but  I  must  ov/n  he 
looked  very  tenderly  into  my  eyes  as  lie 
said  so.  Isn't  it  ])rovoking  ? "'  said  she, 
as    she    urose   and    moved    out    into   the 


garden.  "  JSTo  post  yet  !  It  is  always 
so,  when  one  is  on  thorns  for  a  lettcV. 
Now  when  one  thinks  that  the  mail 
arrives  at  daybreak,  what  can  they  possibly ' 
mean  by  not  distributing  the  letters  till 
evening  ?  Did  I  tell  yon  what  I  said  to 
Monsiirnore  Ivicci,  who  has  some  fnnction 
at  thel^ost  Office  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  trust  it  was  not  a  rude 
speech  ;  he  is  always  so  polite." 

"I  said  that  as  1  was  ever  very  impatient 
for  my  letters  I  had  requested  all  my  corre- 
spondents to  write  in  a  great  ronnd  legible 
hand,  which  v/ould  give  tlie  authorities  no 
pretext  for  delay,  while  deciphering  their 
contents." 

"I  declare,  Gusta,  I  am  amazed  at  you. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  you  "can  venture  to 
say  such  things  to  persons  in  office." 

''My  dear  sister,  it  is  the  only  way  they 
could  ever  hear  them.  There  is  no  freedom 
of  the  press  here  ;  in  society  nobody  speaks 
out.  What  would  become  of  those  i)eople 
if  they  only  heard  the  sort  of  stories  they 
tell  each  other  ;  besides,  I'm  going  to  be 
one  of  them.  They  must  bear  Avith  a  little 
indiscipline.  The  sergeant  always  pardons 
the  recruit  for  being  disorderly  on  the  day 
of  enlistment." 

The  Countess  shook  her  head  disap2:)rov- 
ingly  and  v\TiS  silent. 

*■'  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  Lady 
Augusta.  "  I  wonder  what  tidings  the 
post  will  bring  me.  Will  my  affectionate 
and  afflicted  husband  comply  with  my 
prayer,  and  be  willing  to  endow  the  Church, 
and  secure  his  own  freedom  ;  or  will  he  be 
sordid,  and  declare  that  he  can't  live  with- 
out me  ?  I  know  you'd  laugh,  dear,  or  I'd 
tell  you  that  the  man  is  actually  violently 
in  love  with  me.  You've  no  notion  of  the 
difficulty  1  have  to  prevent  him  A\'riting 
tender  letters  to  me." 

"You  are  too,  too  bad,  I  declare,"  said 
the  other,  smothering  a  rising  laugh. 

"  Of  course,  I'd  not  permit  such  a  thing. 
I  stand  on  my  dignity,  and  say,  '  Have  a 
care,  sir.'  Oh,  here  it  comes  !  here's  the 
post !  What  !  only  two  letters  after  all  ? 
Slie's  a  dun  I  Madame  la  Euelle,  Place 
Veiidome — the  cruellest  creature  that  ever 
made  a  ball-dress.  It  is  to  tell  me  she  can't 
wait ;  and  I'm  so  sick  of  saying  she  must, 
that  I'll  not  write  any  more.  And  who  is 
this  ?  Tlie  post-mark  is  '  Portshandon.' 
Oh  !  I  see  ;  here's  the  name  in  the  corner. 
This  is  from  our  eldest  son,  the  future  head 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Augustus  Bramleigh  is 
a  basliful  creature  of  about  my  own  age, 
who  was  full  of  going  to  New  Zealand  and 
turning  sheep-farmer.  Trne,  1  assure  you  ; 
he  is  an  enthusiast  about   independence  ; 
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which  means  ho  has  a  grand  vocation  for 
the  workliouse." 

*'By  wliat  strange  tnrn  of  events  has  he 
'become  your  correspondent  ?  " 

''  I  should  say,  Dora,  it  looks  ill  as  re- 
gards the  money.  I'm  afraid  that  this 
bodes  a  refusal." 

*'  Would  not  the  shorter  way  l)e  to  read 
it  ?"  said  the  other,  sim})ly. 

"  Yes,  the  shorter,  but  perhaps  not  the 
sweeter.  There  are  little  events  in  life 
wliich  are  worse  than  even  uncertainties ; 
but  here  goes  : — 

"  'Castello. 

'''My  Dear  Lady  Augusta: — 

("'A  very  pretty  beginning  from  my  son 
— I  mean  my  husband's  son  ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  have  commenced,  '  Dearest  Mam- 
ma."') 

'''I  write  my  first  letter  to  you  at  a 
very  painful  moment.  My  poor  father  was 
seized  on  Tuesday  last  with  a  most  serious 
and  sudden  illness,  to  which  the  physician 
as  yet  hesitates  to  give  a  name.  It  is, 
however,  on  the  brain  or  the  membranes, 
and  deprives  him  of  all  inclination,  though 
not  entirely  of  all  power,  to  use  his  facul- 
ties. He  is,  moreover,  enjoined  to  avoid 
every  source  of  excitement,  and  even  for- 
bidden to  converse.  Of  course,  under  these 
afflicting  circumstances,  everything  which 
relates  to  business  in  any  way  is  impera- 
tively excluded  from  his  knowledge  ;  and 
must  continue  to  be  so  till  some  change 
occurs. 

"  '  It  is  not  at  sut;h  a  moment  you  would 
expect  to  hear  of  a  marriage  in  the  family, 
and  yet  yesterday  my  sister  Marion  was 
married  to  Lord  Viscount  Culduff.'  " 

Here  she  laid  down  the  letter,  and  stared 
with  an  expression  of  almost  overwhelmed 
amazement  at  her  sister.  "  Lord  Culduff  ! 
Where's  the  Peerage,  Dora  ?  Surely  it 
must  be  the  same  who  was  at  Dresden 
when  we  were  children  ;  he  wasn't  married 
— there  can  be  no  son.  Oh,  here  he  is  : 
'  Henry  Plantagenet  de  Lac'ey,  fourteenth 
Viscount  Culduff ;  born  9th  February, 
17 — .'  Last  century.  Why,  he's  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  peers,"^and  she's  twenty-four  ! 
What  can  the  girl  mean  ?  " 

"Do  read  on  ;  I'm  impatient  for  more." 

" '  The  imperative  necessity  for  Lord 
Culduff  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for 
whatever  post  in  the  diplomatic  service  the 
Minister  might  desire  him  to  occupy,  was 
the  chief  reason  for  the  marriage  taking 
place  at  this  conjuncture.  My  father,  how- 
ever, himself,  was  very  anxious  on  the  sub- 


ject; and,  indeed,  insisted  strongly  on  being 
present.  The  ceremony  was  accordingly 
l)erformed  in  his  own  room,  and  1  rejoice 
to  say  that,  though  naturally  much  ex- 
cited, he  does  not  appear  to  have  sustained 
any  increase  of  malady  from  this  trying 
event.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  great  dis- 
parity of  age  between  my  sister  and  her 
husband  :  a  disparity  which  I  own  enlisted 
me  amongst  tliose  who  o})po^ed  the  match. 
Marion,  liowever,  so  firmly  insisted  on  her 
right  to  choose  for  herself,  and  her  fortune 
being  completely  at  her  own  disi)osal,  that 
all  continued  opposition  would  have  been 
not  alone  unavailing  for  the  present,  but  a 
source  of  coldness  and  estrangement  for 
the  future. 

"  '  The  Culduffs  '-(liow  sweetly  familiar!) 
— '  the  Culduffs  left  this  for  Paris  this  day, 
where  I  believe  they  intend  to  remain  till 
the  question  of  Lord  Culduff's  post  is  de- 
termined on.  My  sister  ardently  hopes  it 
may  be  in  Italy,  as  she  is  most  desirous  to 
be  near  you. '  " 

"  Can  you  imagine  such  a  horror  as  this 
woman  playing  daughter  to  me  and  yvi  go- 
ing in  to  dinner  before  me,  and  making  me 
feel  her  rank  on  every  j)ossible  occasion  ! 
All  this  here  I  see  is  business,  nothing  but 
business.  The  Colonel,  it  would  seem, 
must  have  been  breaking  before  they  sus- 
pected, for  all  his  late  speculations  have 
turned  out  ill.  Penstyddin  Copper  Mine 
is  an  utter  failure  ;  the  New  Caledonian 
Packet  Line  a  smash  ;  and  there's  a  whole 
list  of  crippled  enterprises.  It's  very  nice 
of  Augustus,  however,  to  say  that  though 
he  mentions  these  circumstances,  which 
might  possibly  reach  me  through  other 
channels,  no  event  that  he  could  contem- 
plate sliould  in  any  way  affect  my  income, 
or  any  increase  of  it  that  I  deem  essential 
to  my  comfort  or  convenience ;  and  al- 
though in  total  ignorance  as  he  is  of  all 
transactions  of  the  house,  he  begs  me  to 
write  to  himself  directly  when  any  question 
of  increased  cxi)ense  should  arise — Mhich  I 
certainly  will.  He's  a  buon  figliuolo,  Dolly 
— that  must  be  said — and  it  would  be 
shameful  not  to  develop  such  generous  in- 
stincts." 

"  '  If  my  father's  illness  should  be  un- 
happily protracted,  means  must  be  taken, 
I  believe,  to  devolve  his  share  in  business 
matters  upon  some  other,  I  regret  that  it 
cannot  possibly  l)e  upon  myself  ;  biit  I  am 
totally  unequal  to  the  charge,  and  have  not, 
besides,  courage  for  the  heavy  resDonsibil- 
ity.'" 

"  That's  the  whole  of  it,"  said  she,  with 
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a   sigh  ;    "  and   all   things   considered,    it 
miaht  have  been  worse." 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

CASTELLO. 

Castello  ad  now  become  a  very  dreary 
abode.  Lord  and  Lady  Culduii  had  taken 
their  departure  for  Paris.  Temple  had 
gone  np  to  town  to  try  and  manage  an  ex- 
change, if  by  good  luck  any  one  could  be 
found  to  believe  that  Bogota  was  a  desira- 
ble residence,  and  a  fine  field  for  budding- 
diplomacies  ;  and  none  remained  but  Nelly 
and  Augustus  to  relieve  each  other  in 
watches  beside  their  father's  sick-bed. 

Young  and  little  experienced  in  life  as 
she  was,  Nelly  proved  a  great  comfort  and 
support  to  her  brother  in  these  trying  hours. 
At  first  he  told  her  nothing  of  the  doubts 
and  fears  that  beset  him.  In  fact,  they 
had  assumed  no  shape  sufficiently  palpable 
to  convey. 

It  was  his  daily  custom  to  go  over  the 
letters  that  each  morning  brought,  and  in 
a  few  words — the  very  fewest  he  could  em- 
l^loy — acquaint  Mr.  Underwood,  the  Junior 
partner,  of  his  father's  precarious  state, 
and  protest  against  being  able,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  offer  any  views  or  guid- 
ance as  to  the  conduct  of  matters  of  busi- 
ness. These  would  now  and  then  bring 
replies  in  a  tone  that  showed  how  little 
Underwood  himself  was  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  transactions  of  the  house,  and 
how  completely  he  was  accustomed  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  Colonel  Bramleigh's  guid- 
ance. Even  in  his  affected  retirement 
from  business,  Bramleigh  had  not  with- 
drawn from  the  direction  of  the  weightiest 
of  the  matters  which  regarded  the  firm>  { 
and  Jealously  refused  any — the  slightest —  | 
attempt  of  his  partner  to  influence  his  Judg- 
ment. 

One  of  Underwood's  letters  completely 
puzzled  Augustus ;  riot  only  by  the  obscur- 
ity of  its  wording,  but  by  the  evident  trace 
in  it  of  the  writer's  own  inability  to  explain 
his  meaning.  There  was  a  passage  which 
ran  thus:  "Mr.  Sedley  was  down  again, 
and  this  time  the  amount  is  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  though  I  begged  he 
would  give  me  time  to  communicate  with 
you,  before  honoring  so  weighty  a  draft,  he 
replied — I  take  pains  to  record  his  exact 
words  : — '  There  is  no  time  for  this ;  I 
shall  think  myself  very  fortunate,  and 
deem  Colonel  Bramleigh  more  fortunate 
still,  if  I  am  not  forced  to  call  upon  you 


for  four  times  as  much  within  a  fort- 
night.'" After  referring  to  other  matters, 
there  was  this  at  the  end  of  the  letter — "8 

has    Just   repaid   the   amount   he   so 

lately  drew  from  the  bank  ;  he  appeared 
chagrined  and  out  of  spirits,  merely  saying, 
'  Tell  tlie  Colonel -the  negotiation  lias  broke 
down,  and  tliat  I  will  write  to-morrow.'  " 

The  promised  letter  from  Sedley  had  not 
come,  but  in  its  place  was  a  telegram  from 
him  saying,  "  I  find  I  must  see  and  speak 
with  you  ;  i  shall  go  over  by  8;iturday,  and 
be  with  you  on  Sunday  moi'uing." 

"  Of  course  he  cannot  see  papa,"  said 
Nelly;  "the  doctor  more  strongly  than  ever 
insists  on  perfect  repose." 

"And  it's  little  worth  his  vvhilc  to  make 
the  Journey  to  see  me,"  said  he,  dispirit- 
edly. 

"Perhaps  he  only  wants  your  sanction, 
your  concurrence,  to  something  he  thinks 
it  wise  to  do — who  knovv^s  ?  " 

"Just  so,  Nelly;  who  knows?  All 
these  weighty  speculations  entered  upon 
to  convert  thousands  into  tens  of  thousands 
have  no  sympathy  of  mine.  I  see  no  ob- 
ject in  such  vv'calth.  The  accumulation 
of  v^hat  never  spares  one  a  moment  for  its 
enjoyment  seems  to  me  as  foolish  as  the 
act  of  a  man  who  would  pass  his  life  scal- 
ing a  mountain  to  obtain  a  view,  and  drop 
down  of  fatigue  before  he  had  once  enjoyed 
it.  You  and  1,  I  take  it,  would  be  satis- 
fied with  far  humbler  fortune  ?  " 

"You  and  I,  Gusty,  "said  she  laughingly, 
"are  the  ignoble  members  of  this  family." 

"  Tlien  there  comes  another  difficulty  : 
Sedley  will  at  once  see  that  I  have  not 
shared  my  father's  confidence,  and  he  will 
be  very  cautious  about  telling  me  of  mat- 
ters which  have  not  been  entrusted  to  me 
already. " 

"  Perhaps  we  are  only  worrying  ourselves 
for  nothing.  Gusty.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
secrets  after  all ;  or  at  worst,  only  those 
trade  secrets  Avhich  are  great  mysteries  in 
the  conn  ting-house,  but  have  no  interest 
for  any  not  deep  in  speculation." 

"  If  I  only  thought  so  !  " 

"  Have  you  sufficient  confidence  in  Mr. 
Cutbill  to  take  him  into  your  counsel  ?  he 
will  1)0  back  here  to-morrow." 

"'  Scarcely,  Nelly.  I  do  not  exactly  dis- 
trust, but  1  can't  say  that  I  like  liim." 

"  I  hated  liim  at  first,  but  either  I  have 
got  used  to  his  vulgarity,  or  I  fancy  that  he 
is  really  good-natured,  or,  from  whatever 
the  cause,  I  incline  to  like  him  better  than 
when  he  came,  and  certainly  he  behaved 
well  to  poor  Jack." 

■  "  Ah,  there's  another  trouble  that  I  have 
not  thought  of.     Jack,  who  does  not  aj)- 
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pear  to  know  how  ill  my  poor  father  is, 
asks  if  he  could  not  be  induced  to  v»"rite  to 
— somebody — I  forget  whom,  in  his  behalf. 
In  fact,  Nelly,  there  is  not  a  corner  with- 
out its  s])ecial  ditiieulty,  and  I  veriiy  be- 
lieve there  never  Avas  a  man  less  made  to 
meet  them  than  myself  "  • 

''I'll  take  as  much  of  tlie  load  as  I  have 
strength  for,"  said  she,  quietly. 

"  I  know  that  ;  I  know  it  well,  Nelly. 
I  can  scarcely  say  what  I'd  do  without  you 
now.  Here  comes  the  doctor.  I'm  very 
anxious  to  hear  what  he'll  say  this  even- 
ing.'' 

Belton  had  made  a  long  visit  to  the  sick- 
room, and  his  look  was  graver  than  usiud 
as  he  came  down  the  stairs.  "His  head  is 
full  of  business  ;  he  will  give  his  brain  no 
resi)ite,"  said  he;  'M^ut  for  that,  I'd  not 
call  his  case  hopeless.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  let  him  suppose  that  all  the  im- 
portant matters  which  weigh  upon  him 
were  in  safe  hands  and  in  good  guidance  ?" 

Augustus  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

''  At  least  could  he  not  be  persuaded  to 
suffer  some  one — yourself,  for  examjole — to 
take  the  control  of  such  aifairs  as  require 
jirompt  action  till  such  time  as  he  may  be 
able  to  resume  their  management  him- 
self ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it,  doctor  ;  I  doubt  it  much. 
Men,  who,  like  my  father,  have  had  to  deal 
with  vast  and  weighty  interests,  grow  to 
feel  that  inexperienced  people — of  my  own 
stamp  for  instance — are  but  sorry  substi- 
tutes in  time  of  difficulty ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  him  say,  '  I'd  rather 
lash  the  tiller  and  go  below  than  give  over 
the  helm  to  a  bad  steersman.'" 

"1  would  begin,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"  by  forbidding  him  all  access  to  his  let- 
ters. You  must  have  seen  how  nervous 
and  excited  he  becomes  as  the  hour  of  the 
post  draws  nigh.  I  think  I  shall  take  this 
responsibility  on  myself." 

"I  wish  you  would." 

"  He  has  given  me  in  some  degree  the 
opportunity,  for  he  has  already  asked  when 
he  might  have  strength  enough  to  dictate 
a  letter,  and  I  have  replied  that  I  would  be 
guided  by  the  state  in  which  I  may  find  him 
to-morrow  for  the  answer.  My  impression  is 
that  what  he  calls  a  letter  is  in  reality  a 
will.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  has  yet 
made  one  ?" 

"I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of 
my  father's  affairs." 

"  The  next  twelve  hours  will  decide 
much,"  said  the  docttjr,  as  he  moved  away, 
and  Augustus  sat  pondering  alone  over 
what  he  had  said,  and  trying  to  work  out 
in  his  mind  whether  his  father's  secrets  in- 


volved anything  deeper  and  more  serious 
than  the  con)])lieations  of  business  and  the 
knotty  combinations  of  weighty  affairs. 

Wearied  out — for  he  had  been  up  the 
grejiter  part  of  the  night — and  fatigued, 
he  fell  off  at  last  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
from  which  he  was  awoke  by  Nelly,  who, 
gently  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  whispered: 
"  Mr.  Sedley  has  come.  Gusty  ;  he  is  at 
supper  in  the.  oak  parlor.  I  told  him  I 
thought  you  had  gone  to  lie  down  for  an 
hour,  for  1  knew  you  were  tired." 

"  No,  not  tired,  Nelly,"  said  he,  arous- 
ing himself,  half-ashamed  of  being  caught 
asleep.  "■  I  came  in  here  to  think,  and  I 
believe  I  dropped  into  a  doze.  What  is  he 
like,  this  Mr.  Sedley  ?  What  manner  of 
man  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  small  and  grey,  with  a  slight 
stoop,  and  a  formal  sort  of  numner.  I 
don't  like  him.  I  mean  his  manner  checked 
and  repelled  me,  and  I  Avas  glad  to  get 
away  from  him." 

''My  father  thinks  highly  of  his  integ- 
rity, I  know." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  He  is  an 
excellent   person,    I   believe ;   rather   non- 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  half-sigh,  "I'll 
go  and  see  whether  my  impression  of  him 
be  the  same  as  yours.  Will  you  come  in, 
Nelly  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  particularly  wish  it," 
said  she,  gravely. 

"No  ;  I  make  no  point  of  it,  Nelly.  I'll 
see  you  again  by  and  by." 

Augustus  found  Mr.  Sedley  over  his 
wine.  He  had  dispatched  a  hasty  meal, 
and  was  engaged  looking  over  a  mass  of 
papers  and  letters  with  which  a  black 
leather  bag  at  his  side  seemed  to  be  filled. 
After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  received  by 
the  visitor  with  a  formal  politeness,  Au- 
gustus proceeded  to  explain  how  his  father's 
state  precluded  all  questions  of  business, 
and  that  the  injunctions  of  the  doctor  were 
j)Ositive  on  this  head. 

"  His  mind  is  clear,  however,  isn't  it  ?  " 
asked  Sedley. 

"Perfectly.  He  has  never  wandered, 
except  in  the  few  moments  after  sleep." 

"I  take  it,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  see 
him  ?  " 

"Certainly,  if  the  doctor  makes  no  ob- 
jection, you  shall." 

"And  jiossibly,  too,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
ask  him  a  question  or  two? — matters  which 
I  know  he  will  be  well  prepared  to  answer 
me." 

"  I  am  not  so  confident  al)out  that. 
Within  the  last  hour.  Doctor  Belton  has 
declared  perfect    quiet,  perfect  repose,  to 
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be    of     the     uimost     importance    to    my 
father." 

"Is  it  not  })ossible,  Mr.  Bramloigli,  tliat 
I  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  this  state  by 
sotting  your  father's  mind  at  rest.  Avitli  re- 
ference to  v.'hat  may  press  very  heavily  on 
him  ?  "  ' 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  answer,"  said 
Augustus,  cautiousl}^  , 

"  Well,"  said  Sedley,  pushing  back  his 
chair  from  the  table,  "  \i  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Colonel  Bramleigh,  I  shall 
have  made  this  journey  for  notliing — with- 
out, sir,  that  you  will  consent  to  occupy 
your  father's  position,  and  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  a  line  of  action  ?  " 

"You  know  my  father,  Mr.  Sodley,  and 
1  need  not  tell  you  how  so  prcsumi)tuous  a 
step  on  my  part  might  bo  resented  by 
him." 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  am 
sure  he  would  resent  such  interference;  but 
here,  in  the  present  critical  emergency,  he 
might  feel — and  not  Avithout  reason,  per- 
haps— more  displeased  ut  your  Avant  of  de- 
cision." 

"  But  Avhen  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Sedley,  that 
I  knoAV  nothing  of  business,  that  I  know 
no  more  of  the  share  list  than  I  do  of  San- 
scrit, that  I  never  folloAved  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  funds,  and  am  as  ignorant  of 
what  influences  the  exchanges  as  I  am  of 
Avhat  affects  the  tides — Avlien  I  liaA^e  told 
you  all  this,  you  Avill.  1  am  sure,  see  that 
any  opinion  of  mine  must  be  utterly  value- 
less. " 

"■  I  don't  exactly  knoAA',  Mr.  Bramleigh, 
that  I'd  have  selected  you  if  I  Avanted.  a 
guide  to  a  great  speculation  or  a  large  in- 
A'estment ;  but  the  business  v/hicli  lias 
brought  me  down  here  is  not  of  this  na- 
ture. It  is,  besides,  a  question  as  to  vvdiich, 
in  the  common  course  of  events,  you  might 
be  obliged  to  determine  Avhat  line  you 
Avould  adopt.  After  your  father,  you  are 
the  head  of  this  family,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  you  should  learn  that  you  may  be 
called  upon  to-morroAV,  or  next  day,  to  de- 
fend your  riglit,  not  only  to  your  property, 
but  to  your  name." 

"  For  heaA^en's  sake,  Avhat  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

,  "  Be  calm,  sir,  and  grant  me  a  jiatient 
hearing,  and  you  sliall  hear  the  subject  on 
Avhich  I  have  come  to  obtain  your  father's 
0})inion,  and,  failing  that,  yours — for,  as  I 
liaA^o  said,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  a  day  or  two 
more  may  make  the  case  one  for  your  own 
decision.  And  noAV,  without  entering  into 
the  history  of  the  affair,  I  Avill  simply  say 
that  an  old  clai'.n  against  your  fatlier's  en- 
tailed  estate?   lias   been   recently  i-evived. 


and  under  circumstances  of  iiua-eased  im- 
portance ;  tiiat  i  have  been  for  some  time 
back  in  negotiation  to  arrange  this  matter 
by  a  compromise,  and  with  every  liope  of 
succcoS  ;  but  that  the  negotiations  haA'e 
been  unexpectedly  broken  uff  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  claimant — demands  so  far 
above  all  calculation,  and,  indeed,  I  may 
say  above  all  fairness — tliat  ,1  have  come 
over  to  ask  Avhether  your  father  Avill  accede 
to  them  or  accept  the  issue  of  the  law  as  to 
his  right." 

Augustus  sat  like  one  stunned  by  a  heaA'y 
bloAv,  not  utterly  unconscious,  but  so  much 
overcome  and  so  confused  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  utter  a  Avord. 

"I  see  I  have  shocked  you  by  my  news, 
Mr.  Bramleigh,  but  these  are  things  not  to 
be  told  by  halves." 

'•'I  knoAv  nothing  of  all  this;  I  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  it,"  gasped  out  Augustus. 
"  Tell  me  all  that  you  knoAV  about  it." 

"  That  Avould  be  a  somcAvhat  long  story," 
said  the  other,  smiling,  "  but  I  can,  in  a 
short  space,  tell  you  enough  to  put  the  main 
facts  before  you  and  enable  you  to  see  that 
the  case  is,  Avith  all  its  difficulties  of  proof, 
a  very  weighty  and  serious  one,  and  not  to 
be  dismissed,  as  your  father  once  opined,  as 
the  mere  menace  of  a  needy  adventurer." 

With  as  much  brevity  as  the  narrative 
permitted,  Sedley  told  the  story  of  Pracon- 
tal's  claim.  It  was,  he  said,  an  old  demand 
rcAdved;  but  under  circumstances  that 
shoAvcd  that  tlie  claimant  had  Avon  OA"er  ad- 
herents to  his  cause,  and  that  some  men 
Avith  means  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  had 
espoused  his  side.  Pracontal's  father,  added 
he,  was  easily  dealt  Avith;  he  was  a  vulgar 
felloA\%  of  dissijoated  habits,  and  Avasteful 
Avays;  but  his  taste  for  plot  and  intrigue — 
very  serious  conspiracies,  too,  at  times — had 
so  much  involved  him  that  he  Avas  seldom 
able  to  show  himself,  and  could  only  resort 
to  letter-writing  to  ]:)ress  his  demands.  In 
fact,  it  Avas  always  his  lot  to  be  in  hiding  on 
this  charge  or  that,  and  the  police  of  half 
Europe  were  eager  iu  pursuit  of  him.  With 
a  man  so  deeply  compromised,  almost  out- 
lawed oA'Cr  the  whole  Continent,  it  Avas  not 
difficult  to  treat,  and  it  happened  more  than 
once  that  he  was  for  years  Avithout  anything 
being  heard  of  him;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  clear 
that  he  only  preferred  his  claim  as  a  means 
of  raising  a  little  money,  Avhen  all  other 
means  of  obtaining  supi^lies  had  failed  him. 
At  last,  news  of  his  death  arrived — he  died 
!  at  Monte  Video — and  it  Avas  at  first  belieA'ed 
,  that  he  had  ncA^er  married,  and  consequently 
i  that  his  claim,  if  it  deserved  such  a  name, 
died  Avith  him.  It  Avas  only  three  years  ago 
:  that  the  demand  was  revived,  and  this  man, 
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M.  Anatole  Pracontal  as  lio  called  himself,  |  lieve  that  there  are  men  who  would  act,  on 
using  his  maternal  name,  appeared  in  the  conviction,  to  their  own  certain  de'triment." 
hold  as  the  riglitful  owner  of  the  Branileigh  ;  "  It's  a  very  hopeful  view  of  humanity, 
estates.  |  Mr.  Bramleigh,'"  said   the  lawyer,  Lud  he 

"  Now  this  man  is  a  very  diSerent  sort  of  i  took  a  ])inch  of  snulf. 
person  from  his  father.      lie  has  been  well        "I  am  certain  it  is  a  just  one.    At  least, 
educated,  mixed  much  with  tiie  world,  and  j  I  will  go  this  far  to  sustain  my  oi>inion.     I 
has  the  manners  and  bearingof  a  gentleman.  I  will  declare  to  you   here,  that  it  the  time 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  much  of  his  should  ever  come  that  it  may  depend  upon 


career; 
tenant 


but  I  know  that  he  seiwed  as  a  lieu- 
French  hussar  regiment,  and 


m  a 


me  to  decide  this  matter,  if  I  satisfy  my 
mind  that    31.   Pracontal's  claim   be  just 


subsequently  held  some  sort  of  employment  i  and  equitable — that,  in  fact,  he  is  smiply 
in  Egypt.  He  has  never  stooped  to  employ  |  asking  for  his  own — I'll  not  screen  myself 
threat  or  menace,  but  frankly  appealed  to  !  behind  the  law's  delays  or  its  niceties  \  I'll 
the  law  to  establish  his  claim,  and  his  solici-  |  not  make  it  a  question  of  the  longest  purse 
tor.  Kelson,  of  Furnival's  Inn,  is  one  of  the  I  or  the  ablest  advocate,  but  franklv  admit 


most  respectaljle  men  in  the  profession 

"  You  have  seen  this  Monsieur  Pracontal 
yourself?  " 

"  Yes.  By  a  strange  accident,  I  met  him 
at  your  brother's.  Captain  Bramleigh's, 
breakfast  table.  They  had  been  fellow- 
travelers,  without  the  sligbtest  suspicion  on 
either  side  how  eventful  such  a  meeting 
might  be.  Your  brother,  of  course,  could 
kuaw  nothing  of  Pracontal's  pretensions  ; 
but  Praco7ital,  when  he  came  to  know  with 
whom  he  had  been  traveling,  must  have 
questioned  himself  closely  as  to  what  might 
have  dropped  from  him  inadvertently." 

Augustus  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  in 
deep  thought,  and  for  several  minutes  was 
silent.  At  last  he  said — "  Give  me  your 
own  opinion,  Mr.  Sedley— I  don't  mean 
your  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  relying  on  nice 
technical  questioiis  or  minute  points  of  law, 
but  simply  your  judgment  as  a  man  of  sound 
sense,  and,  above  all,  of  such  integrity  as  I 
know  you  to  possess — and  tell  me  what  do 
you  think  of  this  claim?  Is  it — in  one  word, 
IS  it  founded  on  right  ?  " 

"  You  are  asking  too  much  of  me,  Mr. 
Bramleigh.  First  of  all,  you  ask  me  to  dis- 
associate myself  from  all  the  habits  and  in- 
stincts of  my  daily  life,  and  give  you  an 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  law,  based  on  other 
rules  of  evidence  than  those  which  alone  I 
suffer  myself  to  be  guided  by.  I  only  recog- 
nize one  kind  of  right — that  which  the  law 
declares  and  decrees." 

"Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
right?" 

"There  may  be;  but  we  are  disputatious 
enough  in  this  world,  with  all  our  artificial 
aids  to  some  fixity  of  judgment,  and  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  not  soar  up  to  the 
realms  of  morality  for  our  decisions,  or  we 
shall  bid  adieu  to  guidance  forever." 

"I'm  not  of  your  mind  there,  sir.  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  a  case 
in  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  which 
side  lay  the  right,  and  not  difficult  to  be- 


that  the  property  is   his,   and  cede  it  to 
him." 

"I  have  only  one  remark  to  make,  Mr. 
Bramlcif?]],  which  is,  keep  this  determina- 
tion strictly  to  yourself,  and,  alcove  all 
things,  do  not  acquaint  Col.  Bramleigh 
with  these  opinions." 

"  I  suspect  that  my  father  is  not  a 
stranger  to  them,"  said  Augustus,  redden- 
ing Vvdth  shame  and  irritation  together. 

"  It  is  therefore  as  well,  sir,  that  there  is 
no  question  of  a  compromise  to  lay  before 
you.  You  are  for  strict  justice  and  no 
favor. " 

"  I  rei^eat,  Mr.  Sedley,  I  am  for  him  who 
has  the  right." 

"So  am  I,"  quickly  responded  Sedley; 
"  and  we  alone  differ  about  the  meaning  of 
that  word  ;  but  let  me  a^k  another  ques- 
tion. Are  you  av/are  that  this  claim  ex- 
tends to  nearly  everytliing  you  have  in  the 
world  ;  that  the  interest  alone  on  the  debt 
would  certainly  swallow  up  all  your  funded 
property,  and  make  a  great  inroad  besides 
on  your  securities  and  foreign  bonds  ?  " 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  mournfully. 

"  I  must  say,  sir,"  said  Sedley,  as  ho 
arose  and  proceeded  to  thrust  the  papers 
hurriedly  into  his  bog,  "  that  thougli  I 
am  higlily  impressed — very  highly  im- 
pressed, indeed,  v.ith  the  noble  senti- 
ments you  have  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion— sentiments,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
that  a  loiig  professional  career  has  never 
made  me  acquainted  with  till  this  day — 
yet,  on  the  v.hole,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  looking 
at  the  question  with  a  vievv'  to  its  remote* 
consequences,  and  speculation  on  what 
would  result  if  such  o^iinions  as  yours  were 
to  meet  a  general  acceptance,  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  prefer  the  verdict  of  twelve  men  in 
a  jury-box  to  tlie  most  impartial  judgment 
of  any  individual  breathing  ;  and  I  wish 
you  a  very  good -night." 

What  Mr.  Sedlev  muttered  to  himself  as 
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he  ascended  the  stairs,  in  what  spirit  he 
canvassed  the  character  of  Mr,  Augustus 
Bramleigli,  the  reader  need  not  know  ; 
and  it  is  fully  as  well  that  our  story  does 
not  require  it  should  be  recorded.  One 
only  remark,  however,  may  be  preserved  ; 
it  was  said  as  he  reached  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  apparently  in  a  sort  of  summing- 
up  of  all  that  had  occurred  to  him — 
''These  creatures,  Avith  their  cant  about 
conscience,  don't  seem  to  know  that  this 
niiscliievous  folly  would  unsettle  half  the 
estates  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there's  not  a 
man  in  England  would  know  what  he  was 
born  to,  till  he  had  got  his  father  in  a  mad- 
house." 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 


THE   HOTEL   BRISTOL. 


In  a  handsome  apartment  of  the  Hotel 
Bristol  at  Paris  sat  Lord  and  Lady  Culduif 
at  tea.  They  were  in  deep  mourning  ;  and 
though  they  were  perfectly  alone,  the  room 
was  splendidly  lighted — branches  of  candles 
figuring  on  every  console,  and  the  glass 
luster  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  a  blaze  of 
waxlights. 

If  Lord  Culduff  looked  older  and  more 
careworn  than  we  have  lately  seen  him, 
Marion  seemed  in  higher  bloom  and  beauty, 
and  the  hauglity,  self-defiant  air  which  had, 
in  a  measure,  spoiled  the  charm  of  her  girl- 
hood, sat  with  a  sort  of  dignity  on  her  fea-  j 
tures  as  a  woman.  j 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side  ;  ] 
and  from  her  look  of  intense  preoccupation, 
as  she  sat  gazing  on  the  broad  hem  of  her 
,  handkerchief,  it  was  evident  that  her 
thoughts  were  wandering  far  away  from 
the  place  she  was  in.  As  they  sat  thus,  the 
door  wa«  noiselessly  opened  by  a  servant  in 
deep  black,  who,  in  a  very  subdued  voice, 
said,  "  The  Duke  de  Castro,  your  Excel- 
lency." 

"I  don't  receive,"  was  the  cold  reply, 
and  the  man  withdrew.  •  In  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  he  reappeared,  and,  in 
.  the  same  stealthy  tone,  said,  '"'  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Eonneville  begs  she  may  have 
the  honor " 

"  Lady  Gulduff  does  not  receive,"  said 
his  lordship,  sternly. 

"  The  Countess  has  been  very  kind  ;  she 
has  been  here  to  inquire  after  me  several 
times." 

"  She  is  a  woman  of  intense  curiosity," 
said  he,  slowly. 

"  I'd  have  said,  of  great  good  nature." 

**  And  you'd  have  said  perfectly  wrong. 


madam.  The  woman  is  a  political  intri- 
guante who  only  lives  to  unravel  mysteries; 
and  the  one  that  is  now  puzzling  her  is  too 
much  for  her  good  manners." 

"  I  declare,  my  lord,  that  I  do  not  fol- 
low you." 

"I'm  quite  sure  of  that,  madam.  The 
sort  of  address  Madame  de  Renneville  boasts 
was  not  a  quality  that  your  life  in  Ireland 
was  likely  to  make  you  familiar  with." 

"I  beg  you  to  remember,  my  lord,"  said 
she,  angrily,  "that  all  my  experiences  of 
the  world  have  not  been  derived  from  that 
side  of  the  Channel." 

"I'm  cruel  enough  to  say,  mtidam,  that 
I  wish  they  had  !  There  is  nothing  so  dif- 
ficult as  unlearning." 

"I  wish,  my  lord — I  heartily  wish — that 
you  had  made  this  discovery  earlier." 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  slowly,  and  with 
much  solemnity  of  manner,  "I  owe  it  to 
each  of  us  to  own  that  I  had  made  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  this  '  discovery,' 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  obviate  its  con- 
sequences. My  very  great  admiration  had 
I  not  blinded  me  as  to  certain  peciTliarities, 
let  me  call  them,  of  manner  ;  and  if  my 
vanity  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  should 
be  able  to  correct  them,  it  is  my  only 
error." 

"  I  protest,  my  lord,  if  my  temper  sus- 
tain me  under  such  insult  as  this,  I  think 
I  might  be  acquitted  of  ill-breeding," 

"I  live  in  the  hope,  madam,  that  sucli  a 
charge  would  be  impossiblo." 

"I  suppose  you  mean,"  srad  she,  with  a 
sneering  smile,  "when  I  have  taken  more 
lessons — when  I  have  completed  the  course 
of  instruction  you  so  courteously  began  with 
me  yesterday  ?  " 

"Precisely,  madam,  precisely.  There 
are  no  heaven-born  courtiers.  ,  The  graces 
of  manner  are  us  much  matter  of  acquire- 
ment as  are  the  notes  of  music.  A  delicate 
organization  has  the  same  disadvantage  in 
the  one  case  that  a  fine  ear  has  in  the  other. 
It  substitutes  an  aptitude  for  what  ought 
to  be  pure  acquirement.  The  people  who 
are  naturally  well  mannered  are  like  the 
people  who  sing  by  car  ;  and  I  need  not  say 
Avhat  inflictions  are  both." 

"  And  you  really  think,  my  lord,  that  I 
may  yet  be  able  to  enter  a  room  and  leave 
it  with  becoming  grace  and  dignity  ?" 

~"  You  enter  a  room  well,  madam,"  said 
he,  with  a  Judicial  slowness.  "  Now  that 
you  have  subdued  the  triumphant  air  I  ob- 
jected to,  and  assumed  more  quietness — 
the  blended  softness  with  reserve,  your  ap- 
proach is  good — I  should  say,  extremely 
good.  To  withdraw  is,  however,  far  more 
difficult.     To  throw  into  the  deference  of 
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leave-taking — for  it  is  ahvays  a  ]iermissi()n 
you  seem  to  ask — the  tem})ered  sorrow  of 
departure  with  the  sense  of  tasted  enjoy- 
ment— to  do  this  with  case  and  elegance, ! 
and  not  a  touch  of  the  dramatic  al)()ut  it,  ' 
is  a   very  high  success  ;    and  I  grieve   to 
say,  madam,"  added  he,  seriousl}',   ''it  is 
a  success    not   yet  accorded  you.     Would 
you   do  me  the  great  favor  to  repeat  our 
lesson  of  this  morning — I  mean  tlie  curt-  ] 
sey  with  the  two  steps  retiring,  and  then  | 
the  slide?"  ' 

"If  you  do  not  think  me  well-mannered, 
my  lord,  you  must  at  least  believe  me  very , 
good-tempered,"  said  she,  flushing.  | 

"  Let  me  assure  you,  my  lady,  that  to 
the  latter  quality  I  attach  no  importance 
whatever.  Persons  who  respect  themselves 
never  visit  peculiarities  of  temperament ; 
on  others.  We  have  our  infirmities  of 
nature,  as  Ave  have  our  maladies  ;  Init  we 
keep  them  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  doctor. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  the  well-bred  world  to 
need  nothing  but  good  manners." 

•'  What  charming  people!  I  take  it  that 
heaven  must  be  peopled  with  lords-in- 
waiting." 

"  Let  me  observe  to  your  ladyship  that 
there  is  no  gi'eater  enormity  in  manners 
than  an  epigram.  Keep  this  smartness 
for  correspondence  exclusively,  abstain  from 
it  strictly  m  conversation." 

"  I  i)rotest,  my  lord,  your  lessons  come 
so  thick  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to 
profit  l3y  hr.lf  of  them.  Meanwhile,  if  I 
am  not  committing  another  solecism  against 
good  manners,  I  should  like  to  say  good- 
night." 

Lord  Culduff  arose  and  walked  to  the 
door,  to  be  ready  ^o  open  it  as  she  approach- 
ed. Meanwhile,  she  busied  herself  collect- 
ing her  fan  and  her  scent-bottle  and  her 
handkerchief,  and  a  book  she  had  been 
reading. 

"  Hadn't  Virginie  better  come  for  these 
things  ?  "  said  he,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  she,  dropping 
them  hurriedly  on  the  table  ;  "  I'm  always 
transgressing  ;  but  I  do  hope,  my  lord, 
with  time,  and  with  that  sincere  desire  to 
learn  that  animates  me,  I  may  yet  attain 
to  at  least  so  many  of  the  hal)its  of  your 
lordship's  order  as  may  enable  me  to  escape 
censure." 

He  smiled  and  bowed  a  courteous  con- 
currence with  the  wish,  but  did  not  speak. 
Though  her  lip  now  trembled  witli  indigna- 
tion, and  her  cheek  was  flushed,  she  con- 
troled  her  temper,  and  as  she  drew  nigh 
the  door  dropped  a  low  and  most  respectful 
curtsey. 

"Very  nice,  very  nice,  indeed;  a  thought 


])erhaps,  too  formal — T  mean  for  the  occa^ 
sion — but  in  admiiable  taste.  Your  lady- 
ship is  grace  itself." 

"My  lord,  you  are  a  model  of  courtesy." 

"  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  convey  Avnat 
pleasure  your  words  give  me, "  said  he, 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart  and  bowing 
low.  Meanwhile,  with  a  darkening  brow 
and  a  look  of  haughty  defiance,  she  swei)t 
past  him  and  left  the  room. 

"  isn't  Marion  well  ?  "  said  Temple 
Bramleigh,  as  he  entered  a  few  minutes 
later  ;  "  her  maid  told  me  she  had  gone  to 
her  room." 

"  Quite  well  ;  a  little  fagged,  perhaps, 
by  a  day  of  visiting  ;  nothing  beyond  that. 
You  have  been  dining  at  the  embassy  ? 
whom  had  you  there  ?  " 

"A  family  party  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
diplomacies." 

"  To  be  sure.  It  was  Friday.  Any  news 
stirring  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

"  Does  Bartleton  talk  of  retiring  still  ?  " 

"Y'es.  He  says  he  is  sick  of  sending  in 
his  demand  for  retirement.  That  they  al- 
ways say,  '  We  can't  spare  you  ;  you  must 
hold  on  a  little  longer.  If  you  go  out  now, 
there's  Bailey  and  Hammersmith,  and  half 
a  dozen  otlicrs  v/ill  come  insisting  on  ad- 
vancement.'" 

"Didn't  he  say  Culduff,  too  ?  eh,  didn't 
he?"  said  the  old  lord,  Avith  a  Avicked 
tvv^inkle  of  the  eye. 

"  I  am  not  sure  he  didn't,"  said  Temple, 
blushing. 

"  He  did,  sir,  and  he  said  more — he  said, 
'  Eather  than  see  Culduff  here,  I'd  stay  on 
and  serve  tlicsc  twenty  years.'  " 

"  I  didn't  hear  him  say  that,  certainly." 

"  iSTo,  sir,  perhaps  not,  but  he  said  it  to_ 
himself,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.  There 
isn't  a  country  in  Europe — I  say  it  advis- 
edly— where  intellect — I  mean  sujierior  in- 
tellect— is  so  persistently  persecuted  as  in 
England.  I  don't  Avant  my  enemy  to  have 
any  heavier  misfortune  than  to  be  born  a 
man  of  brains  and  a  Briton  !  Once  that 
it's  known  that  you  stand  above  your  fellow- 
men,  the  whole  vforid  is  arrayed  against 
you.  Who  knows  that  better  than  he  who  . 
now  speaks  to  you  ?  Have  I  ever  been  for- 
given the  Erzeroum  convention  ?  Even 
George  Canning — from  whom  one  might 
have  expected  better — even  he  used  to  say, 
'  Plow  Avell  Culduif  managed  that  connner- 
cial  treaty  with  the  Ilanse  Towns  ! '  he 
never  got  over  it,  sir,  never !  You  are  a 
young  fellow  entering  upon  life — let  mo 
give  you  a  Avord  of  counsel.  Alv/ays  be 
inferior  to  the  man  you  are,  for  tlie  time 
being,  in  contact  Avith.     Outbid  him,  out- 
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jockey  him,  overrcacli  liiin,  l)ut  never  for- 
get to  make  liim  believe  lie  knows  more  of 
the  guine  than  you  do.  If  you  have  any 
success  over  him,,  ascribe  it  to  *  kick/  mere 
'hick.'  The  most  envious  of  men  will 
forgive  'luck,'  all  the  more  if  they  despise 
tlie  fellow  who  has  prohtcd  by  it.  There- 
fore, I  say,  if  the  iiitelle(!tual  standard  of 
your  rival  is  only  four  feet,  take  care  that, 
with  your  tallc.-t  heels  on,  yon  don't  stand 
above  three  feet  eleven  !  No  harm  if  only 
three  ten  and  a  half." 

The  little  apitlauding  ha  !  ha  !  ha!  with 
which  his  lordship  ended,  was  faintly  clio- 
russed  by  the  secretary. 

"  Aud  what  is  your  news  from  home  ? 
you've  had  letters,  haven't  3'GU  ?" 

"  Yes.  Augustus  writes  me  in  great 
confusion.  They  have  not  found  the  will, 
and  they  begin  to  fear  that  the  very  infor- 
mal scrap  of  paper  I  already  mentioned  is 
all  that  represents  one." 

"What  !  do  you  mean  that  memoran- 
dum stating  that  your  father  bequeathed 
all  he  had  to  Augustus,  and  trusted  he 
would  make  a  suita])le  provision  for  his 
brothers  and  sisters  ?  " 

"Yes;  that  is  all  thr>t  has  been  found. 
Augustus  says  in  his  last  letter,  my  poor 
father  would  seem  to  have  been  most  pain- 
fully affected  for  some  time  back  by  a  claim 
put  forward  to  the  title  of  all  his  landed 
property,  by  a  person  assuming  to  be  the 
heir  of  my  grandfather,  aud  this  claim  is 
actually  about  to  be  asserted  at  law.  The 
weight  of  tliis  charge  and  all  its  consequent 
publicity  and  exposure  appear  to  have 
crushed  him  for  some  months  before  his 
death,  and  he  had  made  great  efforts  to 
effect  a  comliromise. " 

A  long,  low,  plaintive  whistle  from  Lord 
Culduff  arrested  Tom])le's  speech,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  there  was  a  dead  silence  in 
the  room. 

'•'  This,  then,  would  have  left  you  all 
ruined — eh  ?"  asked  Culduff,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  to  what  extent  we 
should  have  been  liable^whether  only  the 
estated  property,  or  also  all  funded  moneys." 

"Everything ;  every  stick  or  stone  ;  every 
scrip  and  debenture,  you  may  swear.  The 
rental  of  the  estates  for  years  back  would 
have  to  be  accounted  for — with  interest." 

"Sedleydoes  not  say  so,"  said  Temple, 
in  a  tone  of  considerable  irritation. 

"  These  fellows  never  do  ;  they  always 
imjily  there  is  a  game  to  be  played,  an  issue 
to  be  waited  for,  else  their  occupation  were 
gone.  How  much  of  all  tliis  story  was 
known  to  your  sister  Marion  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Neither  she  nor  any  of  us 
ever  suspected  it." 


"It's  always  the  same  thing,"  said  the 
Viscount,  as  he  arose  aud  settled  his  wig 
before  the  glass.  * '  The  same  episode  goes 
on  repeating  itself  forever.  These  trade 
fortunes  are  just  card-houses  ;  they  arc 
raised  in  a  night,  and  l)lown  away  in  tlie 
morning." 

"You  forget,  my  lord,  that  my  father 
inherited  an  entailed  estate." 

"'  Which  turns  out  not  to  have  been  his," 
replied  he,  with  a  grin. 

"  You  are  going  too  fast,  my  liard,  faster 
than  judge  and  juiy.  Sedley  never  took  a 
very  serious  view  of  this  claim,  and  he  only 
concurred  in  the  attempt  to  compromise  it 
out  of  deference  to  my  father's  dislike  to 
public  scandal." 

"And  a  very  wise  antipathy  it  was,  I 
must  say.  No  gentleman  ever  consulted 
his  self-respect  by  inviting  the  world  to 
criticise  his  private  affairs.  And  how  does 
this  pleasing  incident  stand  now  ?  In  Avhich 
act  of  the  drama  are  we  at  this  moment  ? 
Is  there  an  action  at  kiw,  or  are  we  in  the 
stage  of  compromise  ?  " 

"  This  is  what  Augustus  says,"  said  Tem- 
ple, taking  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
reading:  "'Sedley  thinks  that  a  hand- 
some offer  of  a  sum  down  —  say  twenty 
thousand  pounds  —  might  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but  to  meet  this  would  require  a 
united  effort  by  all  of  us.  Would  Lord 
Culduff  be  disposed  to  accept  his  share  in 
this  liability  ?  Would  he,  I  mean,  be  will- 
ing to  devote  a  portion  of  Marion's  fortune 
to  this  ol)jcct,  seeing  that  he  is  now  one  of 
us  ?  I  have  engaged  Cutbill  to  go  over  to 
Paris  and  confer  with  him,  and  he  will 
probably  arrive  there  by  Tuesday.  Nelly 
has  placed  at  my  disposal  the  only  sum 
over  which  she  has  exclusive  control — it  is 
but  two  thousand  pounds.  As  for  Jack, 
matters  have  gone  very  ill  with  him,  and 
rather  than  accept  a  court-martial,  he  has 
throv/n  up  his  commission  and  left  the 
service.  We  are  expecting  h.im  here  to- 
night, but  only  to  say  good-bye,  as  he  sails 
for  China  on  Thursday." 

Lord  Culduff  walked  quietly  towards  the 
chimney-piece  as  Temple  concluded,  and 
took  up  a  small  tobacco-Lox  of  chased  sil- 
ver, from  which  he  proceeded  to  manufac- 
ture a  cigarette — a  process  on  which  he  dis- 
played considerable  skill  and  patience  ;  hav- 
ing" lighted  which,  and  taken  a  cou})le  of 
puffs, "he  said,  "You'll  have  to  go  to  Bo- 
gota, Temple,  that's  clear." 

"Go  to  Bogota!  I  declare  I  don't  see 
why." 

"Yes,  5'ou'll  have  to  go  ;  every  man  has 
to  take  his  turn  of  some  objectionable  post, 
his  Gaboon  and  yellow-fever  days.     I  my- 
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self  passed  a  year  at  Stuttgard.  The  Bram- 
leighs  are  nov.'  events  of  the  past.  There's 
no  use  in  fighting  against  these  things. 
They  were,  and  they  are  not :  that's  the 
whole  story.  It's  very  hard  on  every  one, 
especially  hard  upon  me.  Reverses  in  life 
sit  easily  enough  on  tlic  class  that  furnishes 
adventurers,  hut  in  my  condition  there  are 
no  adventurers.  You  and  others  like  you 
descend  to  the  ranks,  and  nobody  thinks 
the  worse  of  vou.  }Ve — we  cannot !  that's 
the  pull  you  have.  AVe  are  born  with  '  our 
epaulettes,  and  we  must  wear  them  till  we 
die." 

"  It  does  not  seem  a  very  logical  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding,  to  me,  that,  be- 
cause my  brother  may  have  to  defend  his 
title  to  his  estate,  I  must  accept  a  post  that 
is  highly  distasteful  to  me." 

"  And  yet  it  is  the  direct  consequence. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  touch  that 
bell.  I  should  like  some  claret-cup.  The 
fact  is,  we  all  of  us  take  too  little  out  of 
our  prosperity  !  Where  we  err  is,  we  ex- 
2)eriment  on  good  fortune  :  now  we 
shouldn't  do  that,  we  sliould  realize.  You, 
for  instance,  ought  to  have  made  your 
'  running '  Avhile  your  father  was  entertain- 
ing all  the  world  in  Belgravia.  The  people 
couldn't  have  ignored  you,  and  dined  with 
Mm;  at  least,  you  need  not  have  let 
them. " 

"So  that  your  lordship  already  looks 
upon  us  as  bygones,  as  things  of  the  past?" 

"1  am  forced  to  take  this  very  disagree- 
able view.  Will  you  try  that  cu}?  ?  it  is 
scarcely  iced  enough  for  my  liking.  Have 
you  remarked  that  they  never  make  cup 
j)roperly  in  a  hotel  ?  The  clubs  alone  have 
the  secret." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  confer  with  Cutbill 
before  3'ou  return  an  answer  to  Augustus?  " 
said  Temple,  stiffly. 

"I  may — that  is,  I  may  listen  to  what 
that  very  plausible  but  not  very  polished 
individual  has  to  say,  before  I  frame  the 
exact  terms  of  my  reply.  We  are  all  of  us, 
so  to  say,  dans  des  mauvais  draps.  You 
are  going  where  you  hate  to  go,  and  I,  who 
really  should  have  had  no  share  in  this 
general  disaster,  have  taken  my  ticket  in 
the  lottery  when  the  last  prize  has  Just 
been  paid  over  the  counter." 

"It  is  very  hard  on  you,  indeed,"  said  the 
other,  scornfully. 

"  Nothing  less  than  your  sympathy 
would  make  it  endurable ; "  and  as  he 
spoke  he  lighted  a  bedroom  candle  and 
moved  iowards  the  door.  "  Don't  tell 
them  at  F.  0.  that  you  are  going  out  un- 
Avillingly,  or  they'll  keep  you  there.  Trust 
to  some  irregularity  when  you  are  there,  to 


get  recalled  and  be  injured.  If  a  man  can 
only  be  injured  and  brought  before  the 
House,  it's  worth  ten  years'  active  service 
to  him.  The  first  time  I  was  injured  I  was 
made  secretary  of  embassy.  The  second 
gave  me  my  'K.C.B.,  and  I  look  to  my 
next  misfortune  for  the  Grand  Cross. 
Good-bye.  Don't  take  the  yellow  fever, 
don't  marry  a  squaw." 

And  with  a  graceful  move  of  the  hand 
he  motioned  an  adieu,  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ox   THE    ROAD, 


L'EsTRANGE  and  his  sister  were  on  their 
way  to  Italy.  The  curate  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  at  Albano,  and  he 
was  proceeding  to  his  destination  with  as 
much  happiness  as  is  permitted  to  a  man 
who,  with  a  very  humble  opinion  of  him- 
self, feels  called  on  to  assume  a  position  of 
some  importance. 

Wishing,  partly  from  motives  of  enjoy- 
ment, partly  from  economy,  to  avoid  the 
route  most  frequented  by  travelers,  they 
had  taken  the  road  through  Zurich  and  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  had  now 
reached  the  little  village  of  Dornbirn  in 
the  Yorarlberg — a  spot  of  singular  beauty, 
in  the  midst  of  a  completely  joastoral  coun- 
try. High  mountains,  snow-capped  above, 
pine-clad  lower  down,  descended  by  grassy 
slojics  into  rich  pasture-lands,  traversed  by 
innumerable  streams,  and  dotted  over  with 
those  cottages  of  framed  wood,  which,  with 
their  ornamented  gables  and'  quaint  gal- 
leries, are  the  most  picturesque  peasant- 
houses  in  existence.  Beautiful  cattle  cov- 
ered the  hills,  their  tinkling  l)ells  ringing 
out  in  the  clear  air,  and  blending  their 
tones  with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  falling  water, 
imparting  just  that  amount  of  sound  that 
relieved  the  solemn  character  of  the  scene,' 
and  gave  it  vitality. 

Day  after  day  found  our  two  travelers 
still  lingering  here.  There  was  a  charm 
in  the  spot,  which  each  felt,  without  con- 
fessing it  to  the  other,  and  it  was  already 
the  fourth  evening  of  their  sojourn  as  they 
were  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  little  rivulet, 
watching  the  dipping  flies  along  the  stream, 
that  Julia  said,  suddenly:  — 

"  You'd  like  to  live  your  life  here, 
George  ;  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Julia?" 
said  he,  coloring  slightly  as  he  spoke. 

"  First  tell  me  if  I  have  not  read  you 
aright  ?     You  like  this  quiet  dreamy  land- 
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scape.  You  w;int  no  other  changes  than 
iu  the  varying  etfectd  of  cloud,  and  shadow, 
and  mist  ;  and  you'd  like  to  think  this  a 
little  haven  against  the  storms  and  sliip- 
wrecks  of  life  ?" 

"And  if  I  really  did  think  all  this,  would 
my  choice  of  an  existence  be  a  verv  bad  one, 
Julia  ?  "        . 

"  No.  Not  if  one  could  ensure  the  same 
frame  of  mind  in  which  first  he  tasted  the 
enjoyment.  I,  for  instance,  like  what  is 
called  the  world  very  much.  1  like  society, 
life,  and  gaiety.  I  like  the  attentions,  I 
like  the  flatteries  one  meets  with,  but  if  I 
could  be  always  as  happy,  always  as  tranquil 
as  we  have  felt  since  we  came  here,  I'd  be 
quite  willing  to  sign  a  bond  to  live  and  die 
here." 

''So  that  you  mean  our  present  enjoy- 
ment of  the  place  could  not  last  ? "' 

"  I  am  sure  it  could  not.  I  am  sure  a 
great  deal  of  the  ])leasure  we  now  feel  is  in 
the  relief  of  escaping  from  the  turmoil  and 
bustle  of  a  world  that  we  don't  belong  to. 
The  first  sense  of  this  relief  is  repose,  the 
next  would  be  ennui." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,  Julia.  There 
is  a  calm  acceptance  of  a  humble  lot  in  life, 
quite  ai)art  from  ennui." 

"Don't  believe  it.  There  is  no  such 
philosophy.  A  great  part  of  your  happi- 
ness here  is  in  fact  that  you  can  afford  to 
live  here.  Oh,  hold  up  your  hands  and  bo 
horrified.  It  is  very  shocking  to  have  a 
sister  who  will  say  such  vulgar  things,  but 
I  watched  you,  George,  after  you  paid  the 
bill  this  morning,  and  I  marked  the  de- 
lighted smile  in  v/hich  you  pointed  out 
some  effect  of  light  on  the  'Sentis,'  and  I 
said  to  myself,  '  It  is  the  landlord  has 
touched  up  the  landscape. '  " 

"  I  declare,  Julia,  you  make  me  angry. 
Why  will  yon  say  such  things  ?  " 

"  Why  are  we  so  poor,  George  ?  Tell 
me  that,  brother  mine.  Why  are  we  so 
poor  ?  " 

"  There  are  hundreds  as  poor ;  thousands 
poorer. " 

"  Perhaps  they  don't  care,  don't  fret 
about  it,  don't  dwell  on  all  the  things  they 
are  debarred  from,  don't  want  this  or  that 
appliance  to  make  life  easier.  Now  look 
there:  what  a  difference  in  one's  existence 
to  travel  that  way ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  traveling- 
carriage  which  swept  over  the  bridge,  with 
all  the  speed  of  four  posters,  and,  with  all 
the  clatter  of  cracking  whips  and  sonnding 
horns,  made  for  the  inn  of  the  village. 

"  How  few  travel  with  post  now,  in  these 
days  of  railroads  ! "  said  he,  not  sorry  to 
turn  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 


"  I  hope  they  are  going  on.  I  trust 
they'll  not  sto])  here.  We  have  been  the 
great  folk  of  the  i)lace  up  to  this,  but  you'll 
see  how  completely  the  courier  or  the 
femme-de-chambrc  will  eclipse  us  now,"  said 
she,  rising.  "  Let  us  go  ))ack,  or  perhaps 
they'll  give  our  very  rooms  away." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Julia  ?  " 

"  All  because  we  are  poor,  George.  Let 
me  be  rich  and  you'll  be  surprised,  not  only 
how  generous  I  shall  be,  but  how  disposed 
to  think  well  of  every  one.  Poverty  is  the 
very  mother  of  distrust." 

"  I  never  heard  you  rail  at  our  narrow 
fortune  like  this  before." 

'•  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  George, 
and  I'll  make  a  confession  to  you.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  hum- 
ble lot  all  this  Avhile  ;  it  was  a  letter  I  got 
this  morning  from  Nelly  Bramleigh  was 
running  in  my  mind.  It  has  never  been 
out  of  my  thoughts  since  I  received  it." 

"  You  never  told  me  of  this." 

"  No.  She  begged  me  not  to  speak  of 
it ;  and  I  meant  to  have  obeyed  her,  but 
my  temper  has  betrayed  me.  What  Nelly 
said  was,  '  Don't  tell  your  brother  about 
these  things  till  he  can  hear  the  whole 
story,  which  Augustus  will  write  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  is  able.'  " 

"  AYhat  does  she  allude  to  ?  " 

"  They  are  ruined — actually  ruined." 

"  The  Bramleighs  —  the  rich  Bram- 
leighs  ?  " 

'•Just  so.  They  were  worth  millions — 
at  least  they  thought  so — a  few  weeks  back, 
and  now  they  have  next  to  nothing." 

"This  has  come  of  over-speculation." 

"No.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a 
claimant  to  the  estate  hiis  arisen,  an  heir 
whose  rights  take  precedence  of  their 
father's  ;  in  fact,  the  grandfather  had  been 
privately  married  early  in  life,  find  had  a 
son  of  whom  nothing  was  heard  for  years, 
but  who  married  and  left  a  boy,  who,  on 
attaining  manhood,  preferred  his  claim  to 
the  property.  All  this  mysterious  claim 
was  well  known  to  Colonel  Bramleigh  ;  in- 
deed, it  would  appear  that  for  years  he  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  Avith  this  man's  law- 
yers: sometimes  defiantly  challenging  an 
appeal  to  the  law,  and  sometimes  entertain- 
ing projects  of  comiiromise.  The  corre- 
spondence was  very  lengthy,  and,  from  its 
nature,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
Colonel's  mind  and  spirits,  and  ended,  as 
Nelly  susjiects,  by  breaking  up  his  health. 

"It  was  almost  the  very  first  news  that 
met  Augustus  on  his  accession  to  his  for- 
tune, and  so  stunned  was  he  that  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Sedley  to  say,  '  I  have  such  jierfect 
reliance  on  both  your  integrity  and  ability. 
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that  if  you  a.'^sure  mo  this  claim  is  wdl 
founded'  and  this  demand  a  just  one,  I  will 
not  contest  it.'  He  added — '  I  am  not 
afraid  of  poverty,  but  a  public  shame  and  a 
scandal  would  be  my  death.'  " 

'' Just  wliat  I  should  expect  from  liim. 
What  did  Sedley  say  ?  " 

'"'He  didn't  say  he  was  exactly  a  fool,  but 
something  very  like  it;  and  ho  told  him, 
too,  tliat,  though  he  might  make  very  light 
of  liis  own  rights,  he  could  not  presume  to 
barter  away  those  of  otlicrs  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  he  added,  what  he  knew  would  have  its 
weiglit  with  Augustus,  that,  had  his  fatlicr 
lived,  he  meant  to  have  compromised  this 
claim.  Not  that  he  regarded  it  either  as 
well  founded  or  formidable,  but  simply  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  a  very  unpleasant  pub- 
licity. This  last  intimation  had  its  effect, 
and  Augustus  permitted  Sedley  to  treat. 
Sedley  at  once  addressed  himself  to  Temple 
— Jack  was  not  to  be  found — and  to  Lord 
Culduff,  to  learn  what  share  they  were  dis- 
posed to  take  in  such  an  arrangement.  As 
Augustus  offered  to  bind  himself  never  to 
marry,  and  to  make  a  will  dividing  the 
estate  equally  amongst  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  Lord  Culduff  and  Temple  quite  ap- 
proved of  this  determination,  but  held  that 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  take  any  jDor- 
tion  of  the  burden  of  tlie  compromise. 

"  Augustus  would  seem  to  have  been  so 
indignant  at  this  conduct,  that  he  wrote  to 
Sedley  to  put  him  at  once  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  claimant.  Sedley  saw 
by  the  terms  of  the  letter  how  much  of  it 
was  dictated  by  passion  and  offended  pride, 
evaded  the  demand,  and  pretended  that  an 
arrangement  was  actually  pending,  and,  if 
uninterfered  with,  sure  to  be  completed. 
To  this  Augustus  replied — for  Nelly  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  very  words — 'Beit 
so.  Make  such  a  settlement,  as  you,  in 
your  capacity  of  my  lawyer,  deem  best  for 
my  i^iterosts.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not 
live  in  a  house,  nor  receive  the  rents  of  an 
estate,  my  rights  to  Avhicli  the  law  may 
possibly  decide  against  me.  Till,  then,  the 
matter  be  determined  eitlier  way,  I  and 
my  sister  Eleanor,  who  is  like-minded  v/ith 
me  in  this  affair,  will  go  where  we  can  live 
at  least  cost,  decided,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  have  this  it^sue  determined,  and  Cactello 
become  the  possession  of  him  v.iio  right- 
fully owns  it.' 

''  On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  wrote  this 
they  left  Castello.  They  only  stopped  a 
night  in  Dublin,  and  left  next  morning  for 
the  Continent.  Nelly's  letter  is  dated  from 
Ostend,  She  says  she  does  not  know  where 
they  are  going,  and  is  averse  to  anything 
like  importun.ing  her  broth.er  by  even  a  ques- 


tion. She  promises  to  write  soon  again, 
however,  and  tell  me  all  about  their  plans. 
They  are  traveling  without  a  servant,  and, 
so  far  as  she  knows,  with  very  little  money. 
Poor  Nelly!  slie  bears  up  nobly,  but  the  ter- 
rible reverse  of  condition,  and  the  privations 
she  is  hourly  confronted  with,  are  clearly 
jjreying  upon  her." 

"  What  a  change!  Just  to  think  of  them 
a  fev,^  months  back!  It  was  a  princely  house- 
hold." 

"  Just  vdiat  Nelly  says.  '  It  is  complete 
overthrow;  and  if  I  am  not  stunned  by  the 
reverse,  it  is  because  all  my  sympathies  are 
engaged  for  poor  Gusty,  who  is  doing  his 
best  to  bear  up  well.  As  for  myself,  1  never 
knew  how  helpless  I  was  till  I  tried  to  i)ack 
my  trunk.  I  suppose  time  will  soften  down 
many  tilings  that  are  noAv  somcv/hat  hard 
to  bear;  but  for  the  moment  I  am  impatient 
and  irritable;  and  it  is  only  the  sight  of  my 
dear  brother — so  calm,  so  manly,  and  so 
dignified  in  his  sorrow — that  obliges  me  to 
forget  my  selfish  grief  and  compose  myself 
as  I  ought. '  " 

As  they  thus  talked,  they  arrived  at  the 
door  of  tlie  inn,  where  the  landlord  met 
them,  with  the  request  that  the  two  gentle- 
men, who  had  arrived  by  extra-post,  and 
who  could  not  find  horses  to  proceed  on 
their  journey,  might  be  permitted  to  share 
the  one  sitting-room  the  house  contained, 
and  which  was  at  present  occupied  by  the 
L'Estranges. 

"  Let  us  sup  in  your  room.,  George," 
whispered  Julia,  and  joassed  on  into  the 
house.  L'Estrange  gave  orders  to  send  the 
supper  to  his  room,  and  told  the  landlord 
that  the  salon  was  at  his  guests'  disposal. 

About  two  hours  later,  as  the  curate  and 
his  sister  sat  at  the  open  window,  silently 
enjoying  the  delicious  softness  of  a  starry 
night,  they  w-ere  startled  by  the  loud  talk- 
ing of  persons  so  near  as  to  seem  almost  in 
the  room  with  them, 

''English — I'll  be  sworn  they  are! "  said 
one.  "  That  instinctive  dread  of  a  stranger 
pertains  only  to  our  people.  How  could  it 
have  interfered  with  their  comfort,  that  we 
sate  and  ate  our  meal  in  this  corner?" 

''The  landlord  says  they  are  young,  and 
the  v/oman  j^retty.  That  may  explain  some- 
thing. Your  countrymen,  Philip,  are  the 
most  jealous  race  in  Europe," 

L'Estrange  coughed  here  three  or  four 
times,  to  apjOTse  his  neighbors  that  they 
were  v/ithin  earshot  of  others. 

"Listen  to  that  cough,"  cried  the  first 
speaker,  "  That  ^vas  palpably  feigned.  It 
was  meant  to  say,  'Don't  talk  so  loud,'" 

"  I  always  gTow  more  indiscreet  under 
sucli  provocation,"  said   the  other,  whose 


'  My  Lord,  you  are  a  model  of  courtesy.'  " 

[The  Bramleighs.    i>.  3t>4.] 
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words  were  .slightly  tinged  with  a  foreign 
accent. 

A.  merry  laugh  hurst  from  Julia  at  this 
speech,  wliich  the  others  joined  in  by  very 
impulse. 

''  I  suspect,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  we 
might  as  well  have  occupied  the  same  room, 
seeing  in  what  close  proximity  Ave  stand  to 
each  other." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  to  your 
room,  Julia,"  said  George,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  It  is  getting  late,  besides." 

*'I  believe  you  are  right,  George.  I  will 
say  good  night." 

The  last  words  aiipeared  to  have  caught 
the  ears  of  tlic  strangers,  who  exclaimed 
together,  "Good  night,  good  night;"  and 
he  with  the  foreign  accent  began  to  hum, 
in  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  "  Buona  sera, 
buona  notte,  buona  sera;"  which  Julia 
would  fain  have  listened  to,  but  George 
hurried  her  away,  and  closed  the  door. 

"There  is  the  end  of  that  episode,"  said 
the  foreign  voice.  "  Le  mari  jaloux  has  had 
enough  of  us.  Your  v^omen  in  Ei.igland 
are  taught  never  to  play  with  fire." 

"  I  might  reply  that  yours  are  all  pyro- 
technists," said  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 

The  clatter  of  i:)latc*s  and  the  jingle  of 
glasses,  as  the  waiter  laid  the  table  for  sup- 
])er,  drowned  their  voices,  and  L'Estrange 
dropped  off  asleep  soon  after.  A  hearty 
burst  of  laughter  at  last  aroused  him.  It 
came  from  the  adjoining  room,  where  the 
strangers  were  still  at  table,  though  it  was 
now  nigh  daybreak. 

"  Yes,"  said  ho  of  the  foreign  accent, 
"I  must  confess  it.  I  never  made  a 
lucky  hit  in  my  life  without  the  ungrate- 
ful thought  of  how  much  luckier  it  might 
have  been." 

"It  is  your  Italian  blood  has  given  you 
that  temperament." 

"  I  know  you'd  say  so,  Philip;  before  my 
speech  was  well  out,  I  felt  the  reply  you'd 
make  me.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
English  are  not  a  whit  more  thankful  to 
fortune  than  we  are;  but  in  your  matter-of- 
fact  way  you  accept  a  benefit  as  your  just 
due,  while  we,  more  conscious  of  our  descrv- 
ings,  always  feel  that  no  recompense  fully 
equaled  what  we  merited.  And  so  it  is 
tliat  ever  since  that  morning  at  Furnival's 
Inn,  I  keep  on  asking  myself,  Wliy  twenty 
thousand?  AVhy  not  forty — whv  not  twice 
forty?" 

"  I  was  quite  prepared  for  all  this.  I 
think  I  saw  the  reaction  beginning  as  you 
signed  the  paper." 

"  No,  there  you  wrong  me,  Philiji.       I 
wrote  boldly,  like  a  man  who  felt  tiuit  he 
was   making   a   great  resolve,   and    could 
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stand  h\  it.  You'd  never  guess  when  what 
you  liave  called  '  the  reaction  '  set  in." 

"  1  am  curious  to  know  when  that  was." 

"I'll  tell  you.  You  remember  our  visit 
to  Oastello.  You  thought  it  a  strange 
caprice  of  mine  to  ask  the  law3^er  whether, 
now  that  all  was  finally  settled  between 
us,  I  might  be  permitted  to  see  the  house 
— which,  as  the  family  had  left,  could 
be  done  without  any  unpleasantness.  I 
believe  my  request  amused  liim  as  much 
as  it  did  you;  he  thought  it  a  strange 
caprice,  but  he  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  it, 
and  I  saw  he  smiled  as  he  sat  down  to 
v/rite  the  note  to  the  housekeeper.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  thought,  '  It  is  a 
gambler's  whim  ;  he  wants  to  see  the  stake 
he  played  for,  and  what  he  might  perhaps 
have  won  had  he  had  courage  to  play 
out  the  game.'  You  certainly  took  that 
view  of  it." 

The  other  muttered  something  like  a 
half  assent,  and  the  former  speaker  con- 
tinued :  "  And  you  were  both  of  you 
wrong.  I  wanted  to  see  the  finished  pic- 
ture of  which  I  possessed  the  sketch — the 
beautiful  Flora — whose  origiiuil  was  my 
grandmother.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  in- 
tense longing  I  had  to  see  the  features  that 
pertained  to  one  who  belonged  to  me  ;  a 
man  must  be  as  utterly  desolate  as  I  am, 
to  comprehend  the  craving  I  felt  to  have 
something — anything  that  might  stand  to 
me  in  place  of  family.  It  was  this  led  me 
to  Oastello,  and  it  was  this  that  made  me, 
when  I  crossed  the  threshold,  indifferent 
to  all  the  splendors  of  the  jilace,  and  only 
occupied  with  one  thought,  one  wish — to 
S3G  the  fresco  in  the  Octagon  Tower — poor 
old  Giacomo's  great  work — the  picture  of 
his  beautiful  daughter.  And  was  she  not 
beautiful  ?  I  ask  you,  Phili]),  had  Raphael 
himself  ever  such  a  model  for  sweetness  of 
expression  ?  Come,  come.  You  were  just 
as  wild  as  myself  in  your  entliusiasm  as 
you  stood  before  her  ;  and  it  wns  only  by 
a  silly  jest  that  you  could  repress  the  agita- 
tion you  were  so  ashamed  of." 

"I  remember  I  told  you  that  the  family 
had  terribly  degenerated  since  .her  day." 

"  And  yet  you  tried  to  trace  a  likeness 
between  us." 

"  You  won't  say  that  I  succeeded,"  said 
he,  with  a  laugh. 

"  It  was  then  as  I  stood  there  gazing  on 
her,  thinking  of  her  sad  story,  that  1  be- 
thought me  what  an  ignoble  part  it  was  I 
played  to  compromise  the  rights  that  she 
had  won,  and  how  unworthy  I  was  to  be  the 
descendant  of  the  beautiful  Enrichetta." 

"  You  are  a))out  the  only  man  1  ever  met 
who  was  in  love  with  his  grandmother," 
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"^  Call  it  how  yon  like,  her  lovely  face 
has  never  left  me  since  I  saw  it  there." 

''  And  yet  yonr  regret  implies  that  yon 
are  only  sorry  not  to  have  made  a  hotter 
bargain." 

''iSTo,  Philip;  my  regret  ir,  not  to  have 
stood  out  for  terms  that  must  liave  been  re- 
fused to  me  ;  I  Avish  I  had  asked  for  the 
'impossible.'  I  tried  to  make  a  laughing 
matter  of  it  when  I  began,  but  I  cannot — 
I  cannot.  I  have  got  the  feeling  that  I 
have  been  selling  my  birthright." 

"And  you  regret  that  the  mess  of  pot- 
tage has  not  been  bigger." 

"' There's  the  impossibility  in  making  a 
friend  of  an  Englishman  !  It  is  the  sordid 
side  of  everything  he  will  insist  on  turning 
uppermost.  Had  I  told  a  Frenchman  what 
I  have  told  you,  he  would  have  lent  me 
his  whole  heart  in  sympathy." 

''  To  be  sure  he  would.  He  would  have 
accepted  all  tliat  stupid  sentimentality 
about  your  grandmother  as  refined  feeling, 
and  you'd  have  been  blubbering  over  each 
other  this  half-hour." 

"If  you  only  knew  the  sublime  project 
I  had  !  ^  I  dare  not  tell  you  of  it  in  your 
miserable  spirit  of  depreciating  all  that 
is  high  in  feeling  and  noble  in  aspira- 
tion. You  would  ridicule  it.  Yes,  mon 
char,  you  would  have  seen  nothing  in  my 
plan,  save  what  you  could  turn  into  ab- 
surdity." 

"  Let  me  hear  it.  I  promise  you  to  re- 
ceive the  information  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration." 

''  You  could  not.  You  could  not  ele- 
vate your  mind  even  to  comprehend  my 
motives.  What  would  you  have  said,  if 
I  had  gone  to  this  Mr.  Bramleigh,  and  said, 
Cousin " 

''  Ho  is  not  your  cousin  to  begin  with." 

'^Xo  matter  ;  one  calls  every  undefined 
relation  cousin.  Cousin,  I  would  have  said, 
this  house  that  you  live  in,  these  horses 
that  you  drive,  this  plate  tliat  you  dine  off, 
these  spreading  laAvns  and  shady  woods 
that  lie  around,  are  mine  ;  I  am  their  law- 
ful owner ;  I  am  the  true  heir  to  them  ; 
and  you  are  notliing — nobody — the  son  of 
an  illegitimate " 

"  I'd  say  he'd  have  pitched  you  out  of 
the  window." 

"■  \Yait  a  while  ;  not  so  fast.  Neverthe- 
less, I  would  have  said,  Yours  is  the  pre- 
scription and  tlie  habit.  These  things  have 
pertained  to  you  since  your  birth  :  they 
are  part  of  you,  and  you  of  them.  You 
cannot  live  without  them,  because  you 
know  no  other  life  than  where  they  enter 
and  mingle  ;  while  I,  poor  and  an  adven- 
turer, have  never  tasted  luxury,   nor  had 


any  experiences  but  of  trouble  and  difficulty. 
Let  us  each  keep  tiie  station  to  which 
habit  and  time  have  accustomed  him.  Do 
you  live,  as  you  have  ever  lived,  grand 
seigneur  as  you  are  —  rich,  honored,  and 
regarded.  I  will  never  dispute  your  jjosscs- 
sion  nor  assail  your  right.  I  only  ask  that 
you  accept  me  as  your  relation — a  cousin, 
who  has  been  long  absent  in  remote  lauds ; 
a  traveler,  an  'eccentric,'  who  likes  a  life 
of  savagery  and  adventure,  and  who  has 
come  back,  after  years  of  exile,  to  see  his 
family  and  be  with  his  own.  Imagine 
yourself  for  an  instant  to  be  Bramleigh, 
and  what  you  would  have  said  to  this  ? 
Had  I  simply  asked  to  be  one  of  them,  to 
call  them  by  their  Christian  names,  to  be 
presented  to  their  friends  as  Cousin  Anatole 
— I  ask  you  now,  seriously,  Avhat  you 
would  have  replied  to  such  a  noble  ap- 
peal ?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  should 
have  said,  but  I  think  I  can  tell  you  v/hat 
I  would  have  done." 

"Well,  out  with  it." 

"  I'd  have  sent  for  the  police,  .and  handed 
you  over  to  the  authorities  for  either  a 
rogue  or  a  madman." 

"Bo7i  soir.  I  wish  you  a  good-night 
— 2:)leasant  dreams,  too,  if  that  be  possi- 
ble." 

"Don't  go.  Sit  down.  The  dawn  is 
just  breaking,  and  you  knov/  I  ordered  the 
horses  for  the  first  light." 

"  I  must  go  into  the  air,  then.  I  must 
go  where  I  can  breathe." 

"  Take  a  cigar,  and  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

"  That  ii  easy  enough  for  you — you  who 
treat  everything  as  a  mere  passing  incident, 
and  would  make  life  a  series  of  unconnect- 
ed episodes.  You  turn  from  this  to  that, 
just  as  you  taste  of  this  dish  and  that  at 
dinner  ;  but  I,  Avho  want  to  live  a  life — 
entends-tu? — to  live  a  life — to  be  to-morrow 
the  successor  of  myself  to-day,  to  carry  Avith 
me  n.n  identity — how  am  /  to  practice  your 
philosophy  ?  " 

"  Here  come  the  horses  ;  and  I  must  say, 
I  am  for  once  grateful  to  their  jingling 
bells,  helping  as  tliey  do  to  drown  more 
nonsense  than  even  you  usually  give  Avay 
to." 

"  How  did  we  ever  become  friends?  Can 
you  explain  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  one  of 
your  lucid  moments,  Anatole— for  you  have 
"them  at  times." 

"Ah,  I  have!  But  if  you're  getting 
complimentary,  I'd  better  be  off.  Will  you 
look  to  the  bill,  and  I'll  take  charge  of 
the  baggage  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON    THE     ROAD     TO     ITALY. 

*'  You'd  not  guess  who  our  neighbors  of 
last  night  Avere,  Julia,"  said  L'Estrangc, 
as  they  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

"I  need  not  guess,  for  I  know,"  said 
she,  laughing.  "  The  fact  is,  George,  n\y 
curiosity  was  so  excited  to  see  them  that 
I  got  up  as  they  were  about  to  start,  and 
though  the  grey  morning  was  only  break- 
ing at  the  time,  there  was  light  enough  for 
me  to  recognize  Mr.  Longworth  and  liis 
French  friend,  Count  Pracontal." 

'•'  I  know  that  ;  but  I  know  more  than 
that,  Julia.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
discovery,  when  I  tell  you  that,  this  same 
Count  Pracontal  in  the  claimant  of  the 
Bramleigh  estate  ?  " 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"^It  is  beyond  a  question  or  a  doubt.  I 
was  awakened  from  my  sleep  last  night  by 
their  loud  talking,  and  unwittingly  made 
a  listener  to  all  they  said.  I  heard  the 
Frenchman  deplore  how  he  had  ever  con- 
sented to  a  compromise  of  his  claim,  and 
then  Longworth  quizzed  him  a  good  deal, 
and  attributed  the  regret  to  his  not  having 
made  a  harder  bargain.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  the  man  really  felt  it  as  a  point 
of  honor,  and  was  ashamed  at  having  stoop- 
ed to  accept  less  than  his  right." 

'•  So,  then,  they  have  made  a  compromise, 
and  the  Bramleighs  are  safe  ? "  cried  she, 
eagerly„ 

"  That  much  ssems  certain.  The  Count 
even  spoke  of  the  sum  he  had  received.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  amount, 
but  I  remember  it  struck  me  as  being  con- 
siderable ;  and  he  also  referred  to  his  hav- 
ing signed  some  document  debarring  him, 
as  it  seemed,  from  all  renewal  of  his  de- 
mand. In  a  word,  as  you  said  Just  now, 
the  Bramleighs  are  safe,  and  the  storm 
that  tiireatened  their  fate  has  passed  off 
harmlessly. " 

'■  Oh,  you  have  made  me  so  happy, 
George.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  joy  this 
news  is  to  me.  Poor  Nelly,  in  all  her  sor- 
row and  privation,  has  never  been  out  of 
my  thoughts  since  I  read  her  letter." 

"  I  have  not  told  you  the  strangest  part 
of  all — at  least,  so  it  certainly  seemed  to 
me.  This  Count  Pracontal  actually  re- 
gretted the  compromise,  as  depriving  him 
of  a  noble  opportunity  of  self-sacrifice.  He 
wished,  he  said,  he  could  have  gone  to 
Augustus  Bramleigh,  and  declared,  *  I 
want  none  of  this  wealth.  These  luxuries 
and  this  station  are  all  essential  to  you,  Avho 
have  been  born  to  them,  and  regard  them 


as  part  of  your  very  existence.  To  mo 
they  are  no  wants — I  never  knew  them. 
Keep  them,  therefore,  as  your  own.  All 
I  ask  is,  that  you  regard  me  as  one  of  your 
kindred  and  your  famil3\  Call  me  cousin 
— let  mo  be  one  of  you — to  come  here,  un- 
der your  roof,  when  fortune  goes  ill  with 
me.'  "When  he  was  saying  this.  Long- 
worth  burst  out  into  a  coarse  laugh,  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  talked  such  rotten 
sentimentality  to  any  sane  Englishman, 
the  only  impression  it  would  have  left 
v/ould  be  that  he  was  a  consummate  knave 
or  an  idiot." 

'*  Well,  George,"  asked  she,  seriously, 
''that  was  not  the  conviction  it  conveyed 
to  your  mind  ?  " 

'■  No,  Julia  ;  certainly  not ;  but  some- 
how— perhaps  it  is  my  colder  northern 
blood,  perhaps  it  is  the  cautious  reserve  of 
one  who  has  not  had  enough  experience  of 
life — but  I  own  to  you  I  distrust  very  high- 
flown  declarations,  and  as  a  rule  I  like  the 
men  who  do  generous  things,  and  don't 
think  themselves  heroes  for  doing  them." 

"  Remember,  George,  it  was  a  Frenchman 
who  spoke  thus  ;  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  his  nation,  I  would  say  that  he 
meant  all  that  he  said.  These  people  do 
the  very  finest  things  out  of  an  exalted 
self-esteem.  They  carry  the  point  of  honor 
so  high  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  they  are 
not  capable  of  making,  if  it  only  serve 
to  eleviite  their  ojjinion  of  themselves. 
Their  theory  is,  they  belong  to  the  '  great 
nation,'  and  the  motives  that  would  do 
well  enough  for  you  or  me  would  be  very 
ignoble  springs  of  action  to  him  whom 
Providence  has  blessed  with  the  higher 
destiny  of  being  born  a  Frenchman." 

"You  disparage  while  you  praise  them, 
Julia." 

"I  do  not  mean  it,  then.  I  would  sim- 
ply say,  I  believe  in  all  Count  Pracontal 
said,  and  I  give  you  my  reason  for  the  be- 
lief." 

"How  happy  it  would  have  made  poor 
Augustus  to  have  been  met  in  this  sjairit! 
Why  don't  these  two  men  knew  each 
other  ? " 

"My  dear  George,  the  story  of  life  could 
no  more  go  on  than  the  story  of  a  novel  if 
there  was  no  imbroglio.  Take  away  from 
the  daily  course  of  events  all  misun.der- 
standings,  all  sorrows,  and  all.  misconcep- 
tions, and  there  would  be  no  call  on  hu- 
manity for  acts  of  energy,  or  trustfulness, 
or  devotion.  We  want  ail  these  things  just 
that  we  may  surmount  them." 

Whether  he  did  not  fully  concur  with 
the  theory,  or  that  it  puzzled  him,  L'Es- 
trangc made  no  reply,  and  soon  after  left 
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the  room  to  prepare  for  their  dop;a-turc. 
And  now  they  went  the  road  up  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Rhine — that  wild  and  beau- 
tiful tract,  so  grand  in  outline  and  to  rich 
in  color,  that  other  landscapes  seem  cold 
after  it.  They  wound  along  the  Via  Mala, 
and  crossed  over  the  S[)lugen,  most  pic- 
turesque of  Alpine  passes,  and  at  last 
readied  Chiavenna. 

''All  this  is  very  enjoyable,  George," 
said  Julia,  as  they  ii^^troUed  carelessly  in  a 
trellisod  vine-walk ;  but  as  I  am  the  cou- 
rier, and  carry  the  money-sack,  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  say,  we  can't  do  it  much 
longer.  Do  you  know  how  much  remains 
in  that  little  bag  ?'"' 

''A  couple  of  hundred  francs,  perhaps," 
said  he,  listlessly. 

"  Not  half  that — how  could  there,  you 
careless  creature  ?  You  forget  all  the-  ex- 
travagances Ave  have  been  committing,  and 
this  entire  week  of  unheard-of  indulgence." 

"  I  was  always  '  had  uj) '  for  my  arith- 
metic at  school."  Old  Hoskins  used  to  say 
my  figures  would  be  the  ruin  of  me." 

The  tone  of  honest  sorrow  in  which  he 
said  this  threw  Julia  into  a  fit  of  laughing. 

"  Here  is  the  total  of  our  worldly  wealth," 
said  she,  emptying  on  a  rustic  table  the 
leather  bag,  and  running  her  fingers 
through  a  mass  of  silver  in  which  a  fev/ 
gold  coins  glittered. 

"  It  seems  very  little,  Julia,"  said  he, 
despondingly. 

"  Worse  than  that.  It  is  less  than_  it 
looks,  George;  these  tarnished  pieces,  with 
a  mock  air  of  silver,  are  of  most  ignoble 
origin;  they  were  born  copper,  and  are  only 
silver  by  courtesy.  Let  me  see  what  it  all 
makes." 

While  she  was  arranging  the  money  in 
little  piles  on  the  table  L'Bstrange  lighted 
a  cigarette,  and  pufEed  it  in  leisurely 
fashion. 

*'  Julia,"  said  he,  at  last,  ''  I  hope  I 
haven't  committed  a  dreadful  folly  in  that 
investment  of  your  two  thousand.  You 
know  I  took  the  shares  I  told  you  of?" 

*'  I  remember,  George,  you  said  so;  but 
has  anything  occurred  to  make  you  augur 
ill  of  the  enterprise?" 

"  No;  I  know  no  more  of  it  now  than  on 
the  first  day  I  heard  of  it.  I  was  dazzled  by 
the  splendid  promise  of  twenty  per  cent, 
instead  of  three  that  you  had  received 
heretofore.  "  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  a 
paltry  fear  to  hesitate  about  doing  what 
scores  of  others  were  venturing.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  turning  away  from  a  big  fence 
while  haK  the  field  were  ready  to  ride  at  it. 
In  fact,  I  made  it  a  question  of  courage, 
Julia,  which  was  all  the  more  inexcusable 


as  the  money  I  Vt\i.s   risking  was  not  my 
own." 

"■  Oil,  George,  you  must  not  say  that  to 
me." 

"  Well  well,  I  know  what  I  think  of 
myself,  and  I  promise  you  it  is  not  the 
more  favorable  because  of  your  gener- 
osity." 

"  My  dear  George,  that  is  a  word  that 
ought  never  to  occur  between  us.  Our 
interests  are  inseparable.  When  you  have 
done  Avhat  you  believed  was  the  best  for 
me,  there  is  no  question  of  anything  more. 
There  now,  don't  Avorry  yourself  further 
about  it.  Attend  to  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  here.  AVe  have  just  one  hundred  and 
twelve  francs  to  carry  us  to  Milan,  where 
our  letter  of  credit  will  meet  us;  so  that 
there  must  be  no  more  boat-excursions;  no 
little  picnics,  with  a  dainty  basket  sent  up 
the  mountain  at  sunrise;  none  of  that 
charming  liberality  which  lights  up  the 
road  with  pleasant  faces,  and  sets  one 
a-thinking  hoAV  happy  DIa'cs  might  have 
been  if  he  had  given  something  better  than 
crumbs  to  Lazarus.  No,  this  must  be 
Avhat  you  used  to  call  a  Aveek  of  cold- mutt  on 
days,  mind  that,  and  resist  all  temptation 
to  money-spending," 

L'Estrange  boAved  his  head  in  quiet 
acquiescence;  his  was  the  sad  thought  that 
so  many  of  us  have  felt:  how  much  of 
enjoyment  life  shows  us,  just  one  hair's 
breadth  beyond  our  power  to  grasp;  vistas  of 
lovely  scenery  that  we  are  never  to  visit  ; 
glimpses  of  bliss  closed  to  us  even  as  we 
catch  them;  strains  of  delicious  music  of 
v/hich  all  our  efforts  can  but  retain  the 
dying  cadences.  Not  that  he  felt  all  these 
in  any  bitterness  of  spirit;  even  innarrowtd 
I  fortune  life  was  very  pleasant  to  him,  and 
'  he  was  thoroughly,  heartily  grateful  for 
the  path  fate  had  assigned  him  to  Avalk  in. 
How  they  Avouid  have  liked  to  have 
lingered  in  the  Brianza,  that  one  lovely 
bit  of  thoroughly  rural  Italy,  with  the 
green  of  the  west  blending  through  all  the 
gorgeous  gloAV  of  tropical  A'egetation;  how 
gladly  they  Avould  have  loitered  on  the  lake 
at  Como — the  brightest  spot  of  landscape 
in  Europe;  with  AA'hat  enjoyment  had  they 
halted  at  Milan,  and  still  mere  in  Florence! 
Stern  necessity,  however,  whispered  ever 
onwards;  and  all  the  seductions  of  Eaphaels 
and  Titians  yielded  before  the  hard 
demands  of  that  fate  that  draws  the  purse- 
strings.  Ea'cu  at  Rome  they  did  not 
venture  to  delay,  consoling  themselves  Avith 
the  thought  that  they  Avere  to  dwell  so 
near,  they  could  visit  it  at  will.  At  last 
they  reached  Albano,  and  as  they  drove 
into  the  village   caught   sight   of  a   most 
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picturesque  little  cottage,  enshrined  in  a 
C025se  of  vines.  It  was  apparently  unten- 
anted, and  tlioy  eagerly  asked  if  it  were 
to  be  let.  The  answer  was,  No,  it  was 
waiting  for  tlic  "  Prete  Inglese,"  who  was 
daily  expected  to  arrive. 

*'  Oh,  George,  it  is  ours,"  cried  Julia,  in 
ecstasy,  and  hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
and  actually  cried  with  excess  of  delight. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   CHURCn    PATRONS   AT   ALBANO. 

The  patrons  of  the  English  chapel  at 
Albano  were  the  three  great  leaders  of  society 
in  Rome  in  winter,  and  at  Albano  during 
the  summer.  Of  these  the  first  was  Lady 
Augusta  Bramlcigh:  next  came  Sir  Marcus 
Cluff  ;  and  last — not,  indeed,  either  in  act- 
ivity or  zeal — was  JMrs.  Trumpler,  a  Avidow- 
lady  of  considerable  fortune,  and  no  small 
share  of  energy  in  her  nature. 

To  these  George  L'Estrauge  had  brought 
formal  letters  of  introduction,  which  he  Avas 
cautiously  enjoined  sliould  be  presented  in 
the  order  of  tJieir  respective  ranks — making 
his  first  approaches  to  the  Lady  Augusta. 
To  his  request  to  know  at  what  hour  he 
might  have  the  honor  to  wait  on  her  lady- 
ship, came  a  few  lines  on  the  back  of  his 
own  card,  saying  :  "  Tv/o  o'clock,  and  be 
l^unctual."  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
unnecessary  courtesy  in  this  curt  intima- 
tion ;  but  he  dressed  himself  carefully  for 
the  interview,  and  with  his  cravat  properly 
arranged  by  Julia,  who  passed  his  whole 
appearance  in  review,  he  set  out  for  the 
pretty  Villa  of  the  Chestnuts,  v/here  her 
ladyship  lived. 

'''  I  don't  suppose  that  I'm  about  to  do 
anything  very-  unworthy,  Julia,'"'  said  he, 
as  he  bade  her  good-bye;  "but  I  assure 
you  I  feel  lower  in  my  own  esteem  this 
morning  than  I  have  known  myself  since — 
since "' 

"  Since  you  tumbled  over  the  sunk  fence, 
perhaps,"  said  she,  laughing,  and  turned 
back  into  the  house. 

L'Estrange  soon  found  himself  at  the 
gate  of  the  villa,  and  was  conducted  by  a 
servant  in  deep  mourning  through  a  very 
beautiful  garden  to  a  small  Iciosk,  or  sum- 
merhouse,  where  a  breakfast-table  was 
spread.  He  was  punctual  to  the  moment; 
but  as  her  ladyship  had  not  yet  appeared 
he  had  ample  time  to  admire  the  Iwauty  of 
the  Sevres  cups  of  a  pale  ])lue,  and  the  rich 
carving  of  the  silver  service — evidently  of 
antique  mould,  and  by  a  master  hand.   The 


rare  exotics  Vv'hicli  v/cro  disposed  on  every 
side,  amongst  which  some  birds  of  brigliL 
plumage  were  engaged,  seemed  to  fill  \\\) 
the  measure  of  tliis  luxurious  spot,  and 
impressed  him  v/ith — lie  knew  not  Avh.at 
exalted  id.ea  of  her  who  sliould  be  its  mis- 
tress. 

He  waited,  at  first  patiently  enough — 
there  was  much  to  interest  and  amuse  him; 
but  at  last,  as  nigh  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
and  she  had  not  appeared,  a  feeling,  half 
of  irritation  at  the  thought  of  neglect,  and 
half  of  doubt  lest  he  should  have  mistaken 
what  the  servant  said,  began  to  w"orry 
and  distress  him.  A  little  pondule  on  a 
bracket  j)layed  a  few  bars  of  a  waltz,  and 
struck  three.  Should  he  wait  any  longer  ? 
was  the  question  he  put  to  himself.  His 
sense  of  shame  on  leaving  home  at  the 
thought  of  presenting  himself  before  a 
patron  came  back  upon  him  nov/  with 
redoulded  force.  He  had  often  felt  that 
the  ministers  v\'ho  preached  for  a  call  were 
submitting  themselves  to  a  very  unworthy 
ordeal.  Tlie  being  judged  by  those  they 
were  appointed  to  teach  seemed  in  itself 
little  short  of  an  outrage  ;  but  the  part  he 
v/as  now  playing  was  infinitely  Avorse  ;  he 
had  actually  come  to  show  himself,  to  see 
if,  when  looked  at  and  talked  to,  her  lady- 
ship would  condescend  to  be  his  patron, 
and  as  it  Avere  to  impress  the  indignity  more 
strongly  upon  him,  he  was  kei)t  v/aiting  like 
a  lackey  ! 

"1  don't  think  I  ought  to  stoop  to  this,"- 
muttered  he  bitterly  to  himself;  and  taking 
a  card  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he 
Avrote  :  "  The  Rev.  George  L'Estrange  has 
Avaited  from  two  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh  ; 
he  regrets  the  disappointment,  as  well  as 
his  inability  to  jorolong  his  attendance." 
"There,"  cried  he  aloud,  "1  hope  that 
Avill  do  ! "  and  he  placed  the  card  conspicu- 
ously on  the  table. 

"Do  what,  pray  ?"  said  a  A^ery  soft  Toicc, 
as  a  slight  figure  in  deep  mourning  su-ept 
noiselessly  into  the  kiosk,  and  taking  the 
card  up  sat  down  without  reading  it. 

One  glance  showed  that  the  handsome 
Avoman  before  him  Avas  Lady  Augusta,  and 
the  bashful  curate  blushed  deeply  at  the 
awkwardness  of  his  position. 

"Mr.  L'Estrange,  I  presume  ?" said  she, 
waving  her  hand  to  him  to  be  seated. 
"  And  Avhat  is  your  card  to  do — not  repre- 
f;ent  you,  I  hope,  for  I'd  rather  see  you  in 
person  ? ' ' 

"In  my  despair  of  seeing  your  ladyship 
I  wrote  a  line  to  say — to  say " — and  ho 
blundered  and  stopped  short. 

"  To  say  you'd  Avait  no  longer,"  said  she. 
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smiling  ;  "  but  how  touchy  you  must  be  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  women  have  the  2)riv- 
ilego  of  unpunctuahty  ?  don't  you  know  it 
is  one  of  the  few  prerogatives  you  men  liave 
spared  them  ?  Have  you  breakfasted  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  some  hours  ago." 

"I  forget  whether  I  have  not  also.  I 
rather  think  I  did  take  some  coffee.  I 
have  been  very  impatient  for  your  coming. 
Sit  here,  please,"  said  she,  pointing  to  an 
arm-chair  beside  her  own  sofa.  "I  have 
been  very  impatient,  indeed,  to  see  you.  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  these  poor  Bram- 
leighs.  You  lived  beside  them,  didn't  you, 
and  knew  them  all  intimately  ?  What  is 
this  terrible  story  of  their  ruin — this  claim 
to  their  j^roperty  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Is  there  really  anything  in  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  somewhat  of  a  long  story,"  began 
L'Estrange. 

"  Then  don't  tell  it,  I  entreat  you.  Are 
you  married,  Mr.  L'Estrange  ? " 

*'No,  madam,  I  have  not  that  happi- 
ness," said  he,  smiling  at  the  strange  ab- 
rui^tiiess  of  her  manner. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  she  cried;  "so 
glad  !  I'm  not  afraid  of  a  parson,  but  I 
positively  dread  a  parson's  wife.  The  par- 
son has  occasionally  a  little  tolerance  for  a 
number  of  things  he  doesn't  exactly  like  ; 
his  wife  never  forgives  them  ;  and  then, a 
woman  takes  such  exact  measure  of  another 
woman's  meanings,  and  a  man  knows  no- 
thing about  them  at  all  —  that  on  the 
whole  I'm  delighted  you  are  single,  and  I 
fervently  trust  you  will  remain  so.  Will 
you  promise  me  as  much  ?  Will  you  give 
me  vour  word  not  to  marry  till  I  leave 
this?" 

"I  need  scarcely  pledge  myself,  madam, 
to  that.  My  narrow  fortune  binds  me 
whether  I  would  or  not." 

"And  you  have  your  mother  with  you, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

"No,  madam;  my  sister  has  accom- 
panied me." 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  your  mother.  I  do 
so  like  the  maternal  pride  of  a  dear  old 
lady  in  her  fine,  handsome  son.  Isn't  she 
vain  of  you  ?  By  the  way,  how  did  your 
choice  fall  upon  the  Church  ?  You  look 
more  like  a  cavalry  officer.  I'm  certain  you 
ride  welL" 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  accomplish- 
ment I  possess  in  the  world,"  said  he,  with 
some  warmth  of  manner. 

"I'm  delighted  to  hear  that  you're  a 
horseman.  There's  a  mare  of  mine  become 
perfectly  impossible.  A  stupid  creature  I 
took  as  groom  hurt  her  mouth  with  a 
severe  bit,  and  she  rears  now  at  the  slight- 
est touch.      Couldn't  you   do  something 


with  her  ?  Pray  do  ;  and  in  return  I'D 
take  you  some  cliarming  rides  over  the 
Campagna.  There's  a  little  valley — almost 
a  glen — near  this,  which  I  may  say  1  dis- 
covered myself.  You  mustn't  "be  afraid  of 
bad  tongues  because  you  ride  out  with  me. 
Mrs.  Trumpler  will,  of  course,  take  it 
up.  She's  odious — perfectly  odious.  You 
haven't  seen  her  yet ;  but  you'll  have  to 
call  on  her.  She  contributes  a  thousand 
francs  a  year  to  the  cliurch,  and  must  not 
be  neglected.  And  then  there's  old  Sir 
Marcus  Cluff — don't  forget  him  ;  and  take 
care  to  remember  that  his  mother  was 
Lady  Marion  Otley,  and  don't  remember 
that  his  father  was  Cluff  and  Gosler,  the 
famous  fishmonger.  I  protest  I'm  becom- 
ing as  scandalous  as  Mrs.  Trnmplcr  her- 
self. And  mind  that  you  come  back  and 
tell  when  you've  seen  these  people  what 
they  said  to  you,  and  what  you  said  to 
them,  and  whether  they  abused  me. 
Come  to  tea,  or,  if  you  like  better,  come 
and  dine  to-morrow  at  six,  and  I'll  call  on 
your  mother  in  the  meanwhile  and  ask  her 
— though  I'd  rather  you'd  come  alone." 

"It  is  my  sister,  madam,  that  is  with 
me,"  said  he,  with  great  difficulty  refrain- 
ing from  a  Inirst  of  laugliter. 

"  Well,  and  I've  said  I'd  visit  her, 
though  I'm  not  fond  of  women,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  never  like  me." 

L'Estrange  blundered  out  some  stupid 
compliment  about  her  having  in  recom- 
pense abundant  admiration  from  the  other 
sex,  and  she  laughed,  and  said,  "  Perhaps 
so.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  rather  a  favor- 
ite ;  but  with  clever  men — not  with  the 
fools.  You'll  see  that  tliey  avoid  me.  And 
so,"  said  she,  draAving  a  deep  sigh,  "you 
really  can  tell  mo  nothing  about  these 
Bramleighs  ?  And  all  this  time  I  have 
been  reckoning  on  your  coming  to  hear 
everything,  and  to  know  about  the  will. 
Up  to  this  hour  I  am  totally  ignorant  as 
to  how  I  am  left.  Isn't  that  very  dread- 
ful ?" 

"It  is  very  distressing  indeed,  madam." 

"  The  Colonel  always  said  he'd  insert  a 
clause  or  a  something  or  other  against  my 
marrying  again.  Can  you  imagine  any- 
thing so  ungenerous  ?  It's  unchristian, 
actually  unchristian — isn't  it  ?  " 

A  slight  gesture  seemed  to  say  that  he 
agreed  with  her ;  but  she  was  for  once  de- 
termined to  be  answered  more  definitely, 
and  she  said,  "  I'm  sure,  as  a  clergyman, 
you  can  say  if  there's  anything  in  the  Bible 
against  my  having  another  husband  ?  " 

"I'm  certain  there  is  not,  madam." 

"  How  nice  it  is  in  the  Church  of  Eome, 
that  when  there's  anything  you  want  to  do, 
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and  it's  not  quite  right  to  do  it,  you  caii 
liave  ti  dispensation — that  is,  the  Po])o  can 
make  it  i)erfectly  moral  and  proi)or,  and 
legal  besides.  Protestantism  is  so  narrow 
— terribly  narrow.  As  the  deai"  Monsig- 
nore  Balbi  said  to  me  the  other  night,  it  is 
a  long  'Act  of  Parliament  against  sin.' 
Wasn't  that  neat  ?     They  are  so  clever  !  " 

''  I  am  so  new  to  Italy,  madam,  that  I 
have  no  acquaintance  Avith  these  gentle- 
men." 

"  I  know  you'll  like  them  when  you  do 
know  them  ;  they  are  so  gentle  and  so  per- 
suasive— I  might  say  so  fascinating.  I  assure 
you,  ]\rr.  L'Estrange,  I  ran  a  very  great 
risk  of  going  over,  as  it  is  called.  Indeed, 
the  Osservatore  Romano  said  I  had  gone 
over  ;  but  that  is  at  least  premature.  These 
are  things  one  cannot  do  without  long 
and  deep  reflection,  and  intense  self-ex- 
amination— don't  you  think  so?  And  the 
dear  old  Cardinal  Bottesini,  who  used  to 
come  to  us  every  Friday  evening,  warned 
me  himself  against  my  impulsiveness  ;  and 
then  poor  Colonel  Bramleigh  " — here  she 
rased  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — "he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it  at  all ;  he  was  so  devot- 
edly attached  to  me — it  was  positive  love  in 
a  man  of  his  mould — that  the  thought  of 
my  being  lost  to  him,  as  he  called  it,  was 
maddening ;  and  in  fact  he — he  made 
it  downright  impossible — impossible!" 
And  at  last  she  paused,  and  a  very 
painful  expression  in  her  face  showed 
that  her  thoughts  at  the  moment  were 
far  from  pleasurable.  "Where  was  I  ? 
what  was  it  I  was  going  to  say  ?  "  resumed 
she,  hurriedly.  "  Oh,  I  remember,  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  you  must  on  no  ac- 
count 'go  over,'  and  therefore,  avoid  of  all 
things  what  they  call  the  '  controversy ' 
here  ;  don't  read  their  little  books,  and 
never  make  close  friendships  with  the  Mon- 
signori.  You're  a  young  man,  and  naturally 
enough  would  feel  flattered  at  their  atten- 
tions, and  all  the  social  attractions  tliey'd 
surround  you  Vv^ith.  Of  course  you  know 
nothing  of  life,  and  that  is  tlie  very  thing 
they  do  vinderstand  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
right  of  me  to  say  it — it's  like  a  treason — 
but  the  women,  tlie  great  leaders  of  society, 
aid  them  powerfully.  They'a  like  to  bring 
you  over,"  said  she,  raising  her  glass  and ! 
looking  at  him.  "You'd  really  look  re- 1 
markably  well  in  a  chasuljle  and  a  cope,  j 
They'd  positively  fight  for  you  as  a  domestic  1 
cluiplain  " — and  the  thought  so  amused  her 
that  she  laughed  outright,  and  L'Estrange  i 
himself  joined  her.  "I  hope  I  have  not! 
wearied  yon  with  my  cautions  and  my  warn- 
ings ;  but  really,  when  I  thought  how  ut- ; 
tc-ly  alone  and  friendless  you  must  be  here,  I 


nobody  to  consult  with,  none  to  advise  you 
— for,  after  all,  your  mother  could  scarcely 
be  an  elficient  guide  in  such  diiiiculties — I 
felt  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  come  to  your 
aid.  Have  you  got  a  watch  ?  I  don't 
trust  that  little  pendule,  though  it  plays  a 
delicious  '  Ave  Maria '  of  Rossini's.  What 
hour  is  it  ?  " 

"  Half-past  four,  madam.  I  am  really 
shocked  at  the  length  of  my  visit." 

"  Well,  I  must  go  away.  Perhaps  you'll 
come  and  see  my  sister — she's  charming, 
I  assure  you,  and  she'd  like  to  know  you  ?" 

"  If  you'll  vouchsafe  to  present  me  on 
any  other  dav,  I  shall  be  but  too  grateful ; 
but  Sir  Marcus  Cluff  gave  me  a  rendezvous 
for  four  o'clock." 

"  And  you'll  be  with  him  at  five,"  cried 
she,  laughing.  "Don't  say  it  was  I  that 
made  you  break  your  appointment,  for  he 
hates  me,  and  v/ould  never  forgive  you. 
Bye-bye.  Tell  your  mother  I'll  cr.ll  on  her 
to-morrow,  and  hope  you'll  both  dine  with 
me."  And  without  waiting  for  a  word  in 
reply,  she  tripped  out  of  the  summer-house, 
and  hastened  away  to  the  villa. 

L'Estrange  had  little  time  to  think  over 
this  somewhat  strange  interview  when  he 
reached  the  entrance-gate  to  the  grounds  of 
Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  and  was  scarcely  admit- 
ted within  the  precincts,  when  a  i)hacton 
and  a  pair  of  very  diminutive  ponies  drove 
M]),  and  a  thin,  emaciated  man,  carefully 
sv/athed  in  shav/ls  and  wrappers,  who  held 
the  reins,  called  out,  "Is  that  Mr.  L'Es- 
trange r " 

The  young  parson  came  forward  with  his 
excuses  for  being  late,  and  begged  that  he 
might  not  interrupt  Sir  Marcus  in  his  in- 
tended drive. 

"  Will  you  take  a  turn  with  me  ?"  said 
Sir  Marcus,  in  a  whining  voice,  that  sound- 
ed like  habitual  complaint.  "I'm  obliged 
to  do  this  every  day  ;  it's  the  doctor's  order. 
He  says,  '  Take  the  air  and  distract  your- 
self ;'  and  1  do  so."  L'Estrange  had  now 
seated  himself  and  they  drove  away. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  said  Sir  Marcus. 
"  It  will  stop  all  this  plotting  and  intrigu- 
ing. If  you  had  delayed  much  longer,  I 
think  they'd  have  had  a  dozen  here — one  of 
them  a  converted  Jew,  a  very  dirty  fellow. 
Oh,  dear,  how  fatiguing  it  is  !  that  little 
crop-eared  pony  jmlls  so  he  can't  be  held, 
and  we  call  him  John  Bright ;  but  don't 
mention  it.  I  hope  you  have  no  family, 
sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  sister  only." 

"A  sister  isn't   so   bad.     A  sister  may 

marry,   or  she  may "      What  was  the 

other  alternative  did  not  appear,  for  John 
Bright  bolted  at  this  moment,  and  it  was  full 
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five  minntes  ere  lie  could  he  pulled  up  again. 
"This  is  the  distraction  I'm  promised," 
said  the  sick  man.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  Mr. 
Xeodhum — I  call  the  near-sider  Mr.  Need- 
ham,  as  I  bought  liim  of  that  gentleman — 
I'd  have  too  much  distrac^ion  ;  but  Necd- 
li'im  never  runs  away — he  falls  ;  he  comes 
down  as  if  he  was  shot  ! "  cried  he,  with  a 
joyous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  '"  and  I  bought 
liim  for  that.  There's  no  drag  ever  was  in- 
vented like  a  horse  on  his  belly — the  most 
inveterate  runaway  can't  escape  against 
that."  If  the  little  cackle  that  followed 
this  si^eech  did  not  sound  exactly  like  a 
laugh,  it  was  all  of  that  emotion  that  Sir 
Marcus  ever  permitted  himself. 

*'  I  can't  ask  you  if  you  like  this  place. 
You're  too  newly  come  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion," resumed  he  ;  "  but  I  may  ask  what 
is  the  sort  of  society  you  prefer  ?"" 

"  I've  seen  next  to  nothing  of  the  world 
since  I  left  the  University.  I  liave  been 
living  these  last  four  or  five  years  in  one 
of  the  least  visited  spots  in  Great  Britain, 
and  only  since  the  arrival  of  the  Bram- 
leigli  family  had  a  neighbor  to  speak  to." 

"Ah,  then,  you  know  these  Bramleiglis?" 
said  the  other,  with  more  animation  tlian 
he  had  yet  displayed.  "  Overbearing  peo- 
ple, I've  heard  they  vv'ere— very  rich,  and 
insolent  to  a  degree." 

"I  must  say  I  have  found  them  cvcrj-- 
thing  that  was  kind  and  considerate,  hos- 
pitable neighbors  and  very  v/arm-hearted 
friends." 

"That's  not  the  world's  judgment  on 
them,  my  dear  sir — far  from  it.  They  are 
a  proverb  for  pretension  and  impertinence. 
As  for  Lady  Augusta  here — to  be  sure 
che's  only  one  of  them  by  marriage — but 
there's  not  a  soul  in  the  place  she  has 
not  outraged.  She  goes  nowhere — of 
course,  that  she  has  a  right  to  do — but 
she  never  returns  a  call,  never  even  sends 
a  card.  She  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Mr. 
Pemberton,  your  predecessor  here,  that  she 
liked  Albano  for  its  savagery  ;  that  there 
was  no  one  to  know  was  its  chief  charm  for 
her." 

"  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  this  morn- 
ing," said  L'Estrange,  not  liking  to  involve 
himself  in  tliis  censure. 

*'  And  she  fascinated  you,  of  course  ? 
I'm  told  she  does  that  v>^ith  every  good- 
looking  young  feUow  that  comes  in  her 
way.  She's  a  finished  coquette,  they  say. 
I  don't  know  what  that  means,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  would  have  much  success  with 
mo,  if  I  did  know.  All  the  coquetry  she 
bestows  upon  me  is  to  set  my  ponies  off 
in  full  gallop  whenever  she  overtakes  me 
dri\-ing.    She  starts  av/ay  in  a  shai-p  canter 


just  behind  me,  and  Jolm  Bright  fancies 
it  a  race,  and  away  he  goes,  too,  and  if 
Mr.  Needham  was  of  the  same  mettle,  I 
don't  know  what  would  become  of  us. 
I'm  afraid,  besides,  she's  a  connection  of 
mine.  My  mother.  Lady  Marion,  was 
cousin  to  one  of  the  Delahunts  of  Kings 
Cromer.  Would  you  mind  taking  the 
reins  for  awhile,  John  is  fearfully  rash  to- 
day ?  Just  sit  where  you  are,  the  near- 
side gives  you  the  whip-liand  for  Keedham. 
Ah  !  that's  a  relief  !  Turn  down  the  next 
road  on  your  left.  And  so  she  never  asked 
you  about  your  tenets — never  inquired 
whether  you  were  High  Church  or  Low 
Church,  or  no  church  at  all  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir  Marcus  ;  she  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  I  should  guard  my- 
self against  Romish  fascinations  and  ad- 
vances." 

"  Ah,  she  knows  them  all  !  They  thought 
they  had  secured  her — indeed  they  Averc 
full  sure  of  it ;  but  as  she  said  to  poor  Mr. 
Pemberton,  they  found  they  had  hatched 
a  duck.  She  was  only  flirting  vnth  Rome. 
The  woman  would  flirt  with  the  Holy 
Father,  sir,  if  she  had  a  chance.  There's 
nothing  serious,  nothing  real,  nothing 
honest  about  her ;  but  she  charmed  you, 
for  all  that — I  see  it.  I  see  it  all ;  and 
you're  to  take  moonlight  rides  with  her 
over  the  Campagnr..  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Haven't 
I  hit  it  ?  Poor  old  Pemberton — fifty-eight 
if  he  was  an  hour — got  a  bad  bronchitis 
with  these  same  night  excursions.  Worse 
than  that,  he  made  the  place  too  hot  for 
him.  i\Irs.  Trumpler — an  active  vv'oman 
Mrs.  T.,  and  the  eye  of  a  hawk — wouldn't 
stand  the  'few  sweet  moments,' as  poor 
Pemberton  in  his  simplicity  called  them. 
She  threatened  him  with  a  general  meet- 
ing, and  a  vote  of  censure,  a,nd  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar ;  and  she  fright- 
ened him  so  that  he  resigned.  I  was  away 
at  the  time  at  the  baths  at  Ischia,  or  I'd 
have  tried  to  patch  up  matters.  Indeed, 
as  I  told  Mrs.  T.,  I'd  have  tried  to  get  rid 
of  my  lady,  instead  of  banishing  poor  Pem- 
berton, as  kind-hearted  a  creature  as  ever 
I  met,  and  a  capital  whist-player.  Not 
one  of  your  new-fangled  fellows,  with  the 
'  call  for  trumps '  and  all  the  last  devices  of 
the  Portland,  but  a  steady  jjlayer,  who 
never  varied — didn't  go  chopping  about, 
changing  his  suits,  and  making  false  leads, 
but  wenfmanf  ully  through  his  hearts  before 
he  opened  his  sj^ades.  ¥/e  were  at  Christ 
Church  together.  I  knew  him  for  a  matter 
of  six-and -thirty  years,  Mr.  L'Estrarjge, 
and  I  jiledge  yon  my  word  of  honor" — here 
his  voice  grew  tremulous  with  agitation 
— "  and  in  all  the  tim.e  I  never  knew  him 
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revoke  ! "'  He  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as 
lie  spoke,  and  leaning  back  in  liis  scat 
seemed  ahnost  overcome  by  his  emotions. 

"  Will  you  turn  in  there  at  the  small 
gate  ?  It  is  a  private  entrance  to  my 
grounds.  I'll  not  ask  you  to  come  in  to- 
day, sir.  I'm  a  little  flurried  and  nervous  ; 
but  if  you'll  join  a  sick  man's  dinner  at 
two  o'clock  to-morrow  —  some  rice  and  a 
chicken  and  a  bit  of  flsh — nothing  more,  I 
promise  you.  Well,  well,  I  see  it  does  not 
tempt  you.  My  best  thanks  for  your 
jjleasunt  company.  Let  me  see  you  soon. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  beware  of  my  lady, 
and  avoid  the  moonlight ! " 

Apparently  this  little  sally  seemed  to  re- 
vive the  invalid,  for  he  stepped  up  the  aj)- 
pioach  to  his  house  with  a  lively  air  and 
waved  his  hand  pleasantly  as  he  said  adieu. 

"There's  another  still!"  muttered 
L'Estrange  as  he  inquired  the  way  to  Mrs. 
Trumpler's ;  '''  and  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  it  was  over." 

L'Estrange  found  Mrs.  Trumpler  at  tea. 
She  was  an  early  diner,  and  took  tea  about 
six  o'clock,  after  whicli  she  went  out  for 
an  evening  drive  over  the  Campagna. 
In  aspect,  the  lady  was  not  prepossessing. 
She  v/as  very  red-faced,  with  large  grizzly 
curls  arranged  in  a  straight  line  across  her 
forehead,  and  she  wore  spectacles  of  such 
a  size  as  to  give  her  somewhat  the  look  of 
an  owl.  In  figure  she  was  portly  and  stout, 
and  had  a  stand-up  sort  of  air,  that,  to  a 
timid  or  bashful  man,  like  the  curate,  was 
the  reverse  of  reassuring. 

"I  perceive,  sir,  I  am  the  last  on  your 
list,"  said  she,  looking  at  her  watch  as  he 
entered.     "It  is  past  six." 

"I  regret,  madam,  if  I  have  come  at  an 
inconvenient  hour.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
wait  on  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  we  will,  with  your  permission, 
avail  ourselves  of  the  present  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other."  She  rang 
tiie  bell  after  this  speech,  and  ordered  that 
the  carriage  should  lie  sent  away.  "  I  shall 
not  drive,  Giacomo,"  said  she  ;  "and  I  do 
not  receive  if  any  one  calls." 

"  You  brought  me  a  letter,  sir,  from  the 
Reverend  Silas  Smallwood,"  said  she,  very 
much  in  the  tone  of  a  barrister  cross-ex- 
amining a  troublesome  witness. 

"Yes,  madam;  that  gentleman  kindly 
offered  a  friend  of  mine  to  be  the  means  of 
presenting  me  to  you." 

"So  that  vou  are  not  personally  ac- 
quainted, sir  ?" 

"  We  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  even 
seen  each  other." 

"It  is  as  well,  sir,  fully  as  v\-ell.  ^Ir. 
Smallwood  is  a  person  for  Avhose  judgment 


[  or  discrimination  I  Avould  have  the  very 
I  humblest  oi)inion,   and  I  have  therefore, 
j  from  what  you  tell  mc,  the  hope  that  you 
are  not  of  his  party  in  the  church." 
!      "I  am  unable  to  answer  you,  madam, 
knowing  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Small- 
wood's  peculiar  views." 
j      "This  is  fencing,  sir;  and  I  don't  ad- 
I  mire   fencing.      Let   us   understand   each 
other.   What  have  you  come  here  to  ])reach  ? 
I  hope  my  question  is  a  direct  one  ?  " 
j      "I  am  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church 
]  of  England,  madam  ;  and  when  I  liave  said 
so,  I  have  answered  you. " 

"'  What,  sir  ?  do  you  imagine  your  rei)ly 
is  sufficient  in  an  age  when  not  alone  every 
doctrine  is  embraced  within  the  Church, 
'  but  that  there  is  a  very  large  and  increas- 
ing party  who  are  jDrepared  to  have  no  doc- 
trine at  all  ?  I  perceive,  sir,  I  must  make 
my  approaches  to  you  in  a  diiferent  fashion. 
Are  you  a  man  of  vestments,  gesticulations, 
and  glass  windows  ?  Do  you  dramatize 
your  Christianity  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  can  say  no,  madam,  to  all 
these." 

"  Are  you  a  litcralist,  then  ?  What  about 
Noah,  sir  ?  Let  me  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  about  the  Flood.  Have  you  ever  cal- 
culated what  forty  days'  rainfall  would 
amount  to  ?  Do  you  know  that  in  Assam, 
Vvdiere  the  rains  are  the  heaviest  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  in  Colon,  in  Central 
America,  no  twelve  hours'  rain  ever  passed 
five  inches  and  three  quarters  ?  You  are, 
I  am  sure,  acquainted  with  Eschschormcs' 
l)ook  on  the  Nile  deposits  ?  If  not,  sir,  it 
is  yonder — at  your  service.  Now,  sir,  we 
shall  devote  this  evening  to  the  Deluge, 
and,  so  far  as  time  permits,  tlie  age  of  the 
earth.  To-morrow  evening  we'll  take  Moses, 
on  Staub's  suggestion  that  many  persons 
were  included  under  that  name.  We'll 
keep  the  Pentateuch  for  Friday,  for  I  ex- 
pect the  Eabbi  Bensi  will  be  here  by  that 
time." 

"Will  you  pardon  me,  madam,"  said 
L'Estrange,  rising,  "if  I  decline  entering 
upon  all  discussion  of  these  momentous 
questions  with  you  ?  I  have  no  such  schol- 
arshij)  as  would  enable  me  to  prove  instruc- 
tive, and  I  have  conviction  sufficiently 
strong,  in  my  faith  in  other  men's  learning, 
to  enable  me  to  reject  quibbles  and  be  un- 
moved by  subleties.  Besides,"  added  he, 
in  a  sharper  tone,  "I  have  come  here  to 
have  tlie  honor  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance and  not  to  submit  myself  to  an  exam- 
ination.    May  I  wish  you  a  good  evening  ?  " 

How  he  took  his  leave,  how  he  descended 
the  stairs,  and  rushed  into  the  street,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  little  inn  where  his 
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sister  wearily  was  waiting  dinner  for  liim, 
the  poor  curate  never  knew  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life. 


CHAPTER   XXX in. 

A    SMALL    LODGING   AT    LOUVAI.V. 

Tx  a  very  humble  quarter  of  the  old  town 
of  Louvain,  at  the  corner  of  La  Eue  dcs 
Moines,  Augustus  Bramleigh  and  his  sister 
had  taken  up  their  lodgings.  ]\ladame 
Jervasse,  the  proprietress  of  the  house,  had 
in  her  youth  been  the  fern  me-de-chamhre  of 
some  higli-born  dame  of  Brussels,  and  of- 
fered her  services  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Ellen,  while,  with  the  aid  of  her  own  ser- 
vant, she  prepared  their  meals,  thus  at  once 
suj^plving  the  modest  requirements  they 
]ieeded.  Augustus  Bramleigh  was  not  a 
very  resolute  or  determined  man,  but  his 
was  one  of  those  natures  that  acquire  solid- 
ity from  pressure.  When  once  he  found 
himself  on  the  road  of  sacrifices,  his  self- 
esteem  imparted  vigor  and  energy  to  his 
character.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
he  was  accustomed  to  hold  himself — his 
abilities  and  his  temperament — cheaply 
enough.  No  man  was  ever  less  self-opinion- 
ated or  self-confident.  If  referred  to  for 
advice,  or  even  for  opinion,  he  would  mod- 
estly decline  the  last,  and  say,  "  Marion 
or  Temple  perhaps  could  help  you  here." 
He  shrank  from  all  self-assertion  whatever, 
and  it  was  ever  a  most  painful  moment  to 
him  when  he  was  presented  to  any  one  as 
the  future  head  of  the  house  and  the  heir 
to  the  Bramleigh  estates.  To  Ellen,  from 
whom  he  had  no  secrets,  he  had  often  con- 
fessed how  he  wished  he  had  been  a  younger 
son.  All  his  tastes  and  all  his  likings  were 
those  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  man  of  moderate 
fortune,  and  an  ambition  even  smaller  than 
that  fortune.  He  would  say,  too,  half- 
jestingly,  "  With  such  aspiring  spirits 
amongst  us  as  Marion  and  Temple,  I  can 
afford  myself  the  luxury  of  obscurity.  They 
are  sure  to  carry  our  banner  loftily,  and  / 
may  with  safety  go  on  my  humble  path 
unnoticed." 

Jack  had  always  been  his  favorite 
brother  :  his  joyous  nature,  his  sailor-like 
frankness,  his  syjirit,  and  his  willingness 
to  oljlige,  contrasted  very  favorably  with 
Temple's  sedate,  cautious  manner,  and  the 
traces  of  a  selfishness  that  never  forgot 
itself.  Had  Jack  been  the  second  son  in- 
stead of  the  youngest,  Augustus  would  have 
abdicated  in  his  favor  at  once,  but  he  could 
not  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  Temple.  All 
the  less  that  the  very  astute  diplomatist 


continually  harped  on  the  sort  of  qualities 
which  were  required  to  dispense  an  ample 
fortune,  and  more  than  insinuated  hoAV 
much  such  a  position  would  become  him- 
self, while  another  might  only  regard  it  i;s 
a  burden  and  a  worry.  It  was  certainly  a 
great  shock  to  him  to  learn  that  there  Vv;is 
a  claimant  to  his  family  fortune  and  estate  : 
the  terril^le  feeling  that  they  were  to  a})i)car 
before  the  world  as  impostors — holding  a 
station  and  dispensing  a  wealth  to  which 
they  had  no  right — almost  overcame  him. 
The  difgracc  of  a  public  exposure,  the 
notoriety  it  would  evoke,  were  about  the 
most  poignant  sufferings  sucli  a  man  could 
be  brought  to  endure.  He  to  whom  a  news- 
paper comment,  a  mere  passing  notice  of 
his  name,  Vv'as  a  source  of  pain  and  annoy- 
ance ;  that  he  should  figure  in  a  great  trial, 
and  his  downfall  be  made  the  theme  of 
moral  reflections  in  a  leading  article  !  How 
was  this  to  be  borne  ?  What  could  break 
the  fall  from  a  jiosition  of  affluence  and 
power  to  a  condition  of  penury  and  insig- 
nificance ?  Nothing — if  not  the  spirit 
Avhich,  by  meeting  disaster  half-way,  seemed 
at  least  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  cour- 
age, and  so  carry  a  high  heart  in  the  last 
moments  of  defeat. 

Augustus  well  knew  what  a  mistaken 
estimate  the  world  had  ever  formed  of  his 
timid,  bashful  nature,  and  this  had  given 
his  manner  a  semblance  of  pride  and 
hauteur  which  made  the  keynote  of  his 
character.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  tried 
to  persuade  people  that  he  had  not  an  im- 
measurable self-conceit.  They  saw  it  in 
his  every  word  and  gesture,  in  his  coolness 
when  they  approached  him,  in  his  almost 
ungraciousness  when  they  were  courteous 
to  him.  "  Many  will  doubtless  declare," 
said  he,  "that  this  reverse  of  fortune  is 
but  a  natural  justice  on  one  who  jjlumed 
himself  too  much  on  his  prosperity,  and 
who  arrogated  too  far  on  the  accident  of 
his  wealth.  If  so,  I  can  but  say  they  will 
not  judge  me  fairly.  They  will  know 
nothing  of  Avhere  my  real  suffering  lies. 
It  is  less  the  loss  of  fortune  I  de])lore,  than 
the  world's  judgment  on  having  so  long 
usurped  that  we  had  no  right  to." 

From  tlie  day  he  read  Sedley's  letter  and 
held  that  conversation  with  the  lawyer,  in 
which  he  heard  that  the  claimant's  case 
seemed  a  very  strong  one,  and  that  perhaps 
the  Bramleig'hs  had  notliing  to  oppose  to 
it  of  so  much  weight  as  the  great  fact  of 
possession — from  that  hour  he  took  a  de- 
spairing view  of  the  case.  There  are  men 
who  at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune  throw 
down  their  cards  and  confess  themselves 
beaten.     There  are  men  who  can  accept 
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defeai  itself  better  than  meet  the  vaciHating 
event^  of  a  changeful  destiny  ;  who  have 
no  persistence  in  their  courage,  nor  any 
resources  to  meet  the  coming  incidents  of 
life.  Augustus  Bramleigh  possessed  a  great 
share  of  this  temi)erament.  It  is  true  that 
Sedley,  after  much  persuasion,  induced  him 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  compromise,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  use  of  that  unhappy 
word,  and  substituting  for  if  the  less  ob- 
noxious expression,  "arrangement."  Now 
this  same  arrangement,  as  Mr.  Sedley  put 
it,  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Bram- 
leighs  collectively — seeing  that  if  the  family 
estates  were  to  be  taken  away,  nothing 
would  remain  to  furnish  a  provision  for 
younger  children.  "■  You  must  ascertain 
what  your  brothers  will  do,"  wrote  Sedley; 
'you  must  inquire  how  far  Lord  Culduff 
— who  through  his  marriage  has  a  rent- 
charge  on  the  estate — will  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  an  '  arrangement.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  less  encouraging  than 
the  answer  this  appeal  called  forth.  Lord 
Culduff  wrote  back  in  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured man,  all  but  declaring  that  he  had 
been  regularly  taken  in  ;  indeed  he  did  not 
scru]ile  to  aver  that  it  had  never  been  his 
int.ention  to  embark  in  a  ship  that  was  sure 
to  founder,  and  he  threw  out  something 
like  a  rebuke  on  the  indelicacy  of  asking 
him  to  add  to  the  sacrifice  he  had  already 
made  for  tlie  honor  of  being  allied  to  them. 

Temple's  note  ran  thus  : — 

*'  Dear  Gusty  : — If  your  annoyances 
have  not  affected  your  brain,  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  an  explanation  of  your  last  letter.  How, 
I  would  ask  you,  is  a  poor  secretary  of  le- 
gation to  subsist  on  the  beggarly  pittance 
F.  0.  affords  him  ?  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  per  annum  is  to  supply  rent,  clothes, 
club  expenses,  a  stall  at  the  o])era.  and  one's 
little  charities  in  perhaps  one  of  the  dear- 
est capitals  in  Europe.  So  far  from  ex- 
pecting the  demands  you  have  made  upon 
me,  I  actually,  at  the  moment  of  receiving 
yours,  had  a  half-finished  note  on  my  writ- 
ing-table asking  you  to  increase  my  poor 
allowance.  When  I  left  Castello,  I  think 
you  had  sixteen  horses.  Can  you  possibly 
want  more  than  two  for  tlie  carriage  and 
one  for  your  own  riding  ?  As  to  your 
garden  and  greenhouse  expenses,  I'll  lay 
ten  to  one  your  first  i)eas  cost  you  a  guinea 
a  quart,  and  you  never  saw  a  pine  at  your 
table  under  five-and-twenty  pounds  ;  and 
now  that  1  am  on  the  theme  of  reduction, 
I  would  ask  what  do  you  want  with  a  clief 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  ?  Do  you, 
or  does  Ellen,  ever  eat  of  anytliing  but  the 
simplest   diet  at  table  ?    Don't  you   send 


j  away  the  entrees  every  day,  wait  for  the 
roast  gigot,  or  the  turkey,  or  the  wood- 
cocks, and  in  consequence,  does  not  M. 
Gregoire  leave  the  cookery  to  be  done' by 
one  of  his  '  aides,'  and  betake  himself  to 
the  healthful  pursuit  of  sni})e-shooting, 
and  the  evening  delight  of  Mrs.  Some- 
body's tea  at  Portshannon  ?  Why  not  add 
this  useless  extravagance  to  the  condemned 
list  of  the  vineries,  the  stables,  and  the 
score  of  other  extraordinaries,  which  an 
energetic  hand  would  reduce  in  half  an 
hour  ? 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  not  take  it  in  ill  part 
that  I  bring  these  things  under  your  notice. 
Whetlier  out  of  the  balance  in  hand  you 
will  give  me  five  hundred  a  year,  or  only 
three,  I  shall  ever  remain 

''  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Temple  Edgertox  Bramleigh." 

"Read  that,  Nelly,"  said  Augustus,  as 
he  threw  it  across  the  table.  "  I'm  almost 
afraid  to  say  what  I  think  of  it. " 

This  was  said  as  they  sat  in  their  little 
lodgings  in  the  Rue  des  Moines ;  for  the 
letter  had  been  sent  through  the  embassy 
bag,  and  consequently  had  been  weeks  on 
the  road,  besides  lying  a  month  on  a  tray  in 
the  Foreign  Office  till  some  idle  lounger 
had  taken  the  caprice  to  forward  it. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Napks. 
Lord  Culduff  is  there  special,  and  Temple 
is  acting  as  secretary  to  him." 

"  And  does  Marion  send  no  message  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  wants  all  the  trunks  and 
carriage  boxes  which  she  left  at  Castello  to 
be  forwarded  to  town  for  transmission 
abroad.  I  don't  think  she  remembers  us 
much  further.  She  hopes  I  will  not  have 
her  old  mare  sold,  but  make  arrangements 
for  her  having  a  free  paddock  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  and  she  adds  that  you  ought  to 
take  the  pattern  of  the  slipj^er  on  her  side- 
saddle, for,  if  it  should  liappen  that  you 
ever  ride  again,  you'll  find  it  better  than 
any  they  make  now. " 

'"  Considerate,  at  all  events.  They  tell 
us  that  love  alone  remembers  trifles.  Isn't 
this  a  proof  of  it.  Gusty  ?" 

"Read  Temple  now,  and  try  to  put  me 
in  better  temper  with  him  than  I  feel  at 
this  moment." 

"I  couldn't  feel  angry  with  Temple," 
said  she,  quietly.  "  All  "he  does  and  all  he 
says  so  palpably  s]n-ings  from  consideration 
of  self,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  resent  in 
him  what  one  would  not  endure  from  an- 
other. In  fact,  he  means  no  liarm  to  any 
one,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  to  Temple 
Bramleigh." 

"  And  you  think  that  commendable  ?" 
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•'  I  have  not  said  so  ;  but  it  ct-rtainly 
would  not  irritate  me." 

She  opened  the  letter  after  this  and  read 
it  over  leisurely. 

"'  Well,  and  what  do  you  say  now,  Nelly  ?" 
asked  he. 

''  That  it's  Temple  all  over  ;  he  does  not 
know  why  in  this  shipwreck  every  one  is 
not  helping  to  make  a  lifeboat  for  liim. 
It  seems  such  an  obvious  and  natural  thing 
to  do  that  he  regards  the  omission  as 
scarcely  crcdil)le." 

"  Does  he  not  see — does  he  not  care  for 
the  ruin  that  has  overtaken  ns  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  he   sees  it,  and  is  very  sorry   for 
it,  but   he  opines,  at   the  same  time,  that  [ 
the  smallest  amount  of  the  disaster  should 
fall  to    his   sliaro.     Here's  something  very 
different,"    said  she,  taking  a   letter  from 
her  pocket.        "  This  is  from  Julia.     She  | 
writes  from  lier  little  villa   at  Albano,  and  i 
asks  us  to  come  and  stay  with  them." 

"  How  thoroughly  kind  and  good- 
natured  !  " 

•''  Was  it  not.  Gusty  ?  She  goes  over 
how  we  are  to  be  lodged,  and  is  full  of 
little  plans  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  she 
adds,  too,  what  a  benetit  you  would  be  to 
poor  Gorge,  who  is  driven  half  wild  with 
the  meddlesome  interference  of  the  Church 
magnates.  They  dictate  to  him  in  every- 
thing, and  a  Mrs.  Trumpler  actually  sends 
him  the  texts  on  v/hich  she  desires  him  to 
hold  forth — while  Lady  Augusta  persecutes 
liini  with  projects  in  which  theological 
discussion,  as  she  understands  it,  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  rides  over  the  C'ampagna, 
and  picnics  to  the  hills  behind  Albano. 
Julia  Stays  that  he  v/ill  not  be  able  to  l^ear 
it  Avithout  the  comfort  and  companionship 
of  some  kind  friend,  to  whom  he  can  have 
recourse  in  his  moments  of  difficulty." 

"  It  would  be  delightful  to  go  there, 
Nelly,  but  it  is  impossible." 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"  We  could  not  remove  so  far  from  Eng- 
land while  this  affair  is  yet  undetermined. 
We  must  remain  where  we  can  communi- 
cate easily  Avith  Sedley." 

''  There  are  scores  of  reasons  against 
the  project,"  said  she,  in  the  same  grave 
tone.     "  Let  us  not  sj)eak  of  it  more." 

Augustus  looked  at  her,  but  she  turned 
away  her  face,  and  he  could  only  mark 
that  her  cheeks  and  throat  were  covered 
with  a  deep  blush. 

"  This  part  of  Julia's  letter  is  very 
curious,-'  said  she,  turning  to  the  la&t 
page.  "  They  were  stopping  at  a  little  inn 
one  niglit  where  Pracontal  and  Longworth 
arrived,  and  George  by  a  mere  accident 
heard  Pracontal  declare  that  he  Avould  have 


given  anything  to  have  known  you  ])crson. 
ally,  that  he  desired  above  everytliing  to 
be  received  by  you  on  terms  of  iriendslii}), 
and  even  of  kindred  ;  that  the  wiiole  of 
this  unhappy  business  could  have  been 
settled  amicably,  and,  in  fact,  he  never 
ceased  to  blame  himself  for  the  line  into 
which  his  lawyer's  advice  had  led  him, 
Avhile  all  liis  Avishes  tended  to  an  oppo- 
site direction." 

"  But  Sedley  says  he  has  accepted  the 
arrangement,  and  abandoned  all  claim  in 
future." 

"  So  he  has,  and  it  is  for  that  lie  blames 
himself.  He  says  it  debars  him  from  the 
noble  part  he  desired  to  take." 

"  I  was  no  party  to  this  compromise, 
Nelly,  remember  that.  I  yielded  to  re- 
iterated entreaty  a  most  unAvilling  assent, 
declaring  always  that  the  law  must  decide 
the  case  between  us,  and  the  rightful  owner 
have  his  own.  Let  not  Mr.  Pracontal  im- 
agine that  all  the  high-principled  action  is 
on  his  side  ;  from  the  very  first  I  declared 
that  I  Avould  not  enjoy  for  an  hour  what  I 
did  not  regard  indisputably  as  my  own. 
You  can  bear  Avitness  to  this,  Nelly.  I 
simply  assented  to  the  arrangement,  as  they 
called  it,  to  avoid  unnecessary  scandal. 
Wliat  the  law  shall  decide  between  us,  need 
call  forth  no  evil  passions  or  ill-Avill.  If 
the  fortune  Ave  had  believed  our  own  be- 
longs to  another,  let  him  have  it." 

The  tone  of  high  excitement  in  which 
he  spoke  plainly  revealed  hoAV  far  a  nerv- 
ous temperament  and  a  siTsceptible  nature 
had  to  do  with  his  present  resoh'e.  Nelly 
had  seen  this  before,  but  ncA^er  so  fully  re- 
vealed as  noAv.  She  kncAV  well  the  springs 
Avhich  could  move  him  to  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion,  but  she  had  not 
thorouglily  realized  to  herself  that  it  was 
in  a  paroxysm  of  honorable  emotion  he 
had  determined  to  accept  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  whicli  would  leave  him  penniless 
in  the  Avorld. 

"^No,  Nelly  I"  said  he,  as  he  arose  and 
walked  the  room,  with  head  erect,  and  a 
firm  step.  "  We  shall  not  suffer  these 
people  Avho  talk  slightingly  of  the  ncAvly 
risen  gentry  to  have  their  scoff  unchal- 
lenged! It  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  talk 
of  mercantile  lionor  and  city  notions  of 
what  is  liigh-minded  and  right,  and  I  shall 
show  them  tiuit  ?re — 'Lombard  Street 
people,'  as  some  ncAvspaper  scribe  called  us 
the  other  day — that  we  can  do  things  the 
proudest  earl  in  the  peerage  would  shrink 
back  from  as  from  a  sacrifice  he  could  not 
dare  to  face.  There  can  be  no  sneer  at  a 
class  that  can  produce  men  who  accept 
beggary   rather   than    dishonor.      As  that 
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Frenchman  said,  these  habits  of  hixury 
and  splendor  Avere  things  he  had  never 
known — the  want  of  them  would  leave  no 
blank  in  liis  existence.  Whereas  to  ns 
they  were  the  daily  accidents  of  life — they 
entered  into  our  ways  and  habits,  and 
made  part  of  our  very  natures;  giving  them 
up  was  like  giving  up  ourselves,  surrender- 
ing an  actual  identity  !  You  saw  our  dis- 
tinguished connection,  Lord  Culduff,  how 
he  replied  to  my  letter — a  letter,  by  the 
way,  I  should  never  have  stooped  to  Avrite 
— but  Sediey  had  my  ear  at  the  time  and 
influenced  me  against  my  own  convictions. 
The  noble  Viscount,  however,  was  free  from 
all  extraneous  pressure,  and  lie  told  us,  as 
plainly  as  words  could  tell  it,  that  he  had 
paid  heavily  enough  already  for  the  honor 
of  being  connected  with  us,  and  had  no  in- 
tention to  contribute  another  sacrifice.  As 
for  Temple — I  won't  speak  of  him  ;  poor 
Jack,  how  differently  he  would  have  be- 
haved in  such  a  crisis  !  " 

Happy  at  the  opportunity  to  draw  her 
brother  away,  even  passingly,  from  a  theme 
that  seemed  to  press  upon  him  unceasingly, 
she  drew  from  the  drawer  of  a  little  work- 
table  a  small  photograph,  and  handed  it 
to  him,  saving,  "  Is  it  not  like  ?" 

' '  Jack  ! "  cried  he.  "  In  a  sailor's  jacket, 
too  !  what  is  this  ?  " 

"  He  goes  out  as  a  mate  to  China,"  said 
she,  calmly.  ''  He  wrote  me  but  half  a 
dozen  lines,  but  they  were  full  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness ;  he  said  that  he  had  every 
prospect  of  getting  a  shij?,  when  he  was  once 
out  ;  that  an  old  messmate  had  written  to 
his  fatlier — a  great  merchant  at  Shanghai 
— about  him,  iuid  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  fears  for  his  future." 

"  Would  any  one  believe  in  a  reverse  so 
complete  as  this  ?  "  cried  Augustus,  as  he 
clasped  his  hands  before  him.  •'  Whoever 
heard  of  such  ruin  in  so  short  a  time  ?  " 

"  Jack  certainly  takes  no  despairing 
view  of  life,"  said  she,  quietly. 

"  AVhat !  does  he  pretend  to  say  it  is 
nothing  to  descend  from  his  rank  as  an 
officer  of  the  navy,  with  a  brilliant  pros- 
pect before  him,  and  an  afiluent  connec- 
tion at  his  back,  to  be  a  common  sailor,  or 
at  best  one  grade  removed  from  a  common 
sailor,  and  his  whole  family  beggared  ?  Is 
tliis  the  picture  he  can  afford  to  look  on 
with  ])leasure  or  with  hope  ?  The  man  who 
sees  in  his  downfall  no  sacrifice,  or  no  deg- 
radation, has  no  sympathy  of  mine.  To 
tell  me  that  ho  is  stout-hearted  is  absurd; 
he  is  simply  unfeeling." 

Nelly's  face  and  even  her  neck  became 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  flashed  indignantly ; 
but  she  repressed  the  passionate  words  that 


were  almost  on  her  lips,  and  taking  the 
jihotograph  from  him  replaced  it  in  the 
drawer  and  turned  the  key. 

"Has  Marion  written  to  you?  "asked 
he,  after  a  pause. 

"  Only  a  few  lines.  I'm  afraid  she's  not 
very  happy  in  her  exalted  condition  after 
all,  for  she  concluded  with  these  words  : 
'It  is  a  cruel  blow  that  has  befallen  you, 
but  don't  fancy  that  there  are  not  miseries 
as  hard  to  bear  in  life  as  those  which  dis- 
play themselves  in  public  and  flaunt  their 
sufferings  before  the  world.'" 

"  That  old  fop's  temper  perhaps  is  hard 
to  bear  with,"  said  he,  carelessly. 

"  You  must  Avrite  to  George  L'Estrange, 
Gusty,"  said  slie,  coaxingly.  "  There  are 
no  letters  he  likes  so  much  as  yours.  Ho 
says  you  are  the  only  one  who  ever  knew 
how  to  advise  without  taking  that  tone  of 
superiority  that  is  so  offensive,  and  he  needs 
advice  justnov.' — he  is  driven  half  wildwitli 
dictation  and  interference." 

She  talked  on  in  this  strain  for  some 
time,  till  he  grew  gradually  culmer,  and  his 
featui'es,  losing  their  look  of  intensity  and 
eagerness,  regained  their  ordinary  expres- 
sion of  gentleness  and  quiet. 

"  Do  you  know  wdiat  was  passing  through 
my  mind  just  now  ?"  said  he,  smiling  half 
sadly.  ''  I  was  wishing  it  was  George  had 
been  Marion's  husband  instead  of  Lord 
Culduff.  We'd  have  been  so  united,  the 
very  narrowness  of  our  fortunes  Would  have 
banded  us  more  closely  together,  and  I  be- 
lieve, firmly  believe,  we  nn'ght  have  been 
happier  in  these  days  of  humble  condition, 
than  ever  we  were  in  our  2)almy  ones  :  do 
you  agree  with  me,  Nelly  ?  " 

Her  face  vv^as  now  crimson,  and  if  Augus- 
tus had  not  been  the  least  observant  of 
men,  he  must  have  seen  how  his  words  had 
agitated  her.  She  merely  said,  with  affected 
indifference,  "Who  can  tell  how  these 
things  would  turn  out  ?  There's  a  nice 
gleam  of  sunlight.  Gusty.  Let  us  have  a 
walk.     I'll  go  for  my  hat." 

Slie  fled  from  the  room  before  he  had 
time  to  reply,  and  the  heavy  clap  of  a  door 
soon  told  that  she  had  reached  her  cham- 
ber. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


AT  LOU  VAIN. 


There  are  few  delusions  more  common 
with  well-to-do  people  than  the  belief  that 
if  "put  to  it"  they  could  earn  their  own 
livelihood  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Almost 
every  man  has  some  two  or  three  or  more 
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accomi)lisliments  wliich  he  fancies  would 
be  quite  adequate  to  his  support ;  and  re- 
membering with  "what  success  tlie  exercise 
of  the^e  gifts  lias  ever  been  hailed  in  tlie 
society  of  his  friends,  lie  has  a  sort  of  gen- 
erous "dislike  to  be  obliged  to  eclipse  some 
poor  drudge  of  a  professional,  who,  of 
course,  will  bo  consigned  to  utter  oblivion 
after  his  own  performance. 

Augustus  Bramleigh  was  certainly  not  a 
conceited  or  a  vain  man,  and  yet  he  had 
often  in  his  palmy  days  imagined  how  easy 
it  woiild  be  for  him  to  provide  for  his  own 
support ;  he  was  something  of  a  musician, 
he  sang  pleasingly,  he  drew  a  little,  he 
knew  something  of  three  or  four  modern 
languages,  he  had  that  sort  of  smattering 
acquaintance  vrith  questions  of  religion, 
politics,  and  literature,  which  the  world 
calls  being  "well-informed  ;"  and  yet  no- 
thing short  of  grave  necessity  revealed  to 
him  that,  towards  the  objects  of  securing 
a  livelihood,  a  cobbler  in  his  bulk  was  out 
and  out  his  master. 

The  world  has  no  need   of  the  man  of' 
small  acquirements,  and  would  rather  have 
its  shoes  mended  by  the  veriest  botch  of  a 
professional  ,than  by  the  cleverest  amateur 
that  ever  studied  a  Greek  sandal. 

'-  Is  it  not  strange,  Nelly,  that  Bridges 
and  Bowes  won't  take  those  songs  of  mine?" 
said  he  one  morning  as  the  post  brought 
him  several  letters.  "They  say  they  are 
very  pretty,  and  the  accompaniments  full 
of  taste,  blit  so  evidently  wanting  in  orig- 
inality— such  palpable  imitations  of  Gordi- 
giani  and  Mariani — they  would  meet  no 
success.  I  ask  you,  Nelly,  am  I  the  man 
to  pilfer  from  any  one?  Is  it  likely  I  would 
trade  on  another  man's  intellect  ?  " 

"  That  you  certainly  are  not.  Gusty  !  but 
remember  who  it  is  that  utters  this  criti- 
cism. The  man  who  has  no  other  test  of 
goodness  but  a  ready  sale,  and  he  sees  in 
this  case  little  hope  of  such." 

"  Rankin,  too,  refuses  my  '  Ghost  Story;' 
he  calls  it  too  German,  whatever  that  may 
mean." 

"  It  means  simply  that  he  wants  to  say 
something  and  is  not  very  clear  what  it 
ought  to  be.  And  your  water-color  sketch 
— the  Street  in  Bruges  ?  " 

"Worst  of  all,"  cried  he,  interrupting. 
"Dinetti,  with  whom  I  have  squandered 
hundreds  for  prints  and  drawings,  sends  it 
back  with  these  words  in  red  chalk  on  the 
back :  '  No  distance  ;  no  tranparency  ; 
general  muddiness — a  bad  imitation  of 
Front's  worst  manner. ' " 

"How  unmannerly  !  how  coarse  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  these  purveyors  to  the  world's 
taste  don't  mince  matters  with  their  jour- 


neymen. They  remind  tlicm  pretty  plainly 
of  their  shortcomings ;  but  con.^^idcring 
how  much  of  pure  o])inion  must  enter  into 
these  things,  they  might  have  uttered  their 
judgments  Avith  more  dillidence." 

"  They  may  not  always  know  Avnat  is  best. 
Gusty  ;  but  I  take  it,  they  can  guess  very 
correctly  as  to  Avliat  the  public  will  think 
best." 

"  How  humiliating  it  makes  labor  when 
one  has  to  work  to  please  a  ])opular  taste! 
I  ahvays  had  fancied  that  the  author,  or 
the  painter,  or  the  musician,  stood  on  a 
sort  of  pedestal,  to  the  foot  of  which  came 
,thc  publisher,  entreating  that  he  might  bo 
permitted  to  catch  the  utterings  of  genius, 
and  become  the  channel  through  which 
they  should  floAV  into  an  expectant  world  ; 
and  now  I  see  it  is  the  music-seller  cr  the 
print-seller  is  on  the  pedestal,  and  the  man 
of  genius  kneels  at  his  feet  and  x>i"ays  to  be 
patronized." 

"I  am  sure,  Gusty,"  said  she,  drawing 
her  arm  within  his,  as  he  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, "I  am  sure  vre  must  have  friends 
who  would  find  you  some  employment  in 
the  public  service  that  you  would  not  dis- 
like, and  you  would  even  take  interest  in. 
Let  us  see  first  what  vve  could  ask  for." 

"No;  first  let  us  think  of  whom  we 
could  ask  for  it." 

"Well,  be  it  so.  There  is  Sir  Francis 
Deighton  ;  isn't  he  a  Cabinet  Minister  ?  " 

"  Yes.  My  father  gave  him  his  first  rise 
in  life  ;  but  I'm  not  sure  they  kept  up 
much  intimiicy  later  on." 

"  I'll  write  to  him.  Gusty ;  he  has  all 
the  Colonial  patronage,  and  could  easily 
make  you  governor  of  sometliing  to-mor- 
row. Say  '  yes ; '  tell  me  I  may  vv-rite  to 
him." 

"  It's  not  a  pleasant  task  to  assign  you, 
dear  Nelly,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile; 
"and  yet  I  feel  you  will  do  it  better  than 
I  should." 

"  I  shall  write,"  said  slie,  boldly,  "  with 
tlie  full  assurance  that  Sir  Francis  will  be 
vv'ell  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  son  of  an  old  friend  and  benefac- 
tor." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  that  my  late  defeats  have 
made  me  cowardly — but  1  own,  Nelly,  I  am 
less  than  hopeful  of  success. " 

"  And  I  am  full  of  confidence.  Shall  I 
show  you  my  letter  when  I  have  written 
it?" 

"  Better  not,  Nelly.  I  might  begin  to 
question  the  prudence  of  this,  or  the  taste 
of  that,  and  end  by  asking  you  to  suppress 
it  all.  Do  what  you  like,  then,  and  in  your 
own  way." 

Nelly  was  not  sorry  to  obtain  permissioii 
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to  act  free  of  all  trammels,  and  went  off  to 
her  room  to  write  her  letter.  It  was  not 
till  after  many  attempts  that  she  sncceeded 
in  framing  an  epistle  to  her  satisfaction. 
She  did  not  wish — while  reminding  Sir 
Francis  of  Avhom  it  was  she  was  sjieaking — 
to  recall  to  him  any  unpleasant  sentiment 
of  an  old  obligation;  she  simidy  adverted 
to  her  father's  long  friendship  for  hitn,  but 
dropped  no  hint  of  his  once  patronage. 
She  spoke  of  their  reverse  in  fortune  with 
dignity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  could 
declare  proudly  that  their  decline  in  station 
involved  no  loss  of  honor,  and  she  asked 
that  some  employment  might  be  bestowed 
on  her  brother,  as  upon  one  well  deserving 
of  such  a  charge. 

"  I  hope  tliere  is  nothing  of  the  suppliant 
in  all  this?  I  hope  it  is  such  a  note  as 
Gusty  would  have  approved  of,  and  that 
my  eagerness  to  succeed  has  involved  me  in 
no  undue  humility."  Again  and  again 
she  read  it  over;  revising  this,  and  chang- 
ing that,  till  at  length,  grown  impatient, 
she  folded  it  u^j  and  addressed  it,  saying 
aloud:  "  There!  it  is  in  the  chance  humor 
of  him  who  reads,  not  in  the  skill  of  the 
writer,  lies  the  luck  of  such  epistles." 

"You  forgot  to  call  him  Eight  Honor- 
able, Nelly,"  said  Augustus,  as  he  looked 
at  the  superscription. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  forgotten  more  than 
that.  Gusty;  but  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  What  did  you  ask  for?" 

"  Anything — whatever  he  can  give  3'ou, 
and  is  disposed  to  give,  I've  said.  We  are 
in  that  category  where  the  proverb  says — 
There  is  no  choice." 

"  I'd  not  have  said  that,  Nelly." 

"  I  know  that,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that 
account  that  I  said  it  for  you.  Eemember, 
Gusty,  you  changed  our  last  fifty  pounds 
in  tlie  world  yesterday." 

"  That's  true,"  said  he,  sitting  down 
near  the  table,  and  covering  his  face  with 
both  hands. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  below  stairs, 
madam,  wishes  to  know  if  he  could  see  Mr. 
Bramloigh,"  said  the  landlady,  entering  the 
room. 

''  Do  you  know  his  name  ?"  said  Nelly, 
seeing  that  as  her  brother  paid  no  attention 
to  the  announcement,  it  might  be  as  well 
not  to  admit  a  visitor. 

"  This  is  his  card,  madam." 

"Mr.  Cutbill!"  said  Nelly,  reading 
aloud.  "  Gusty,"  added  she,  bending  over 
him,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  would 
you  see  Mr,  Cutbill?" 

"  I  don't  care  to  see  him,"  muttered  he, 
and  then  rising  he  added,  "'  Well,  let  him 
come   up;  but  mind,   Nelly,   we  must  on 


no  account  ask  him  to  stay  and  dine  with 


us.' 


She    nodded  assent,    and  the    landlady 
retired  to  introduce  the  stranorer. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


MR.  cutbii.l's  visit. 


"If  you  knew  the  work  I  had  to  find 
you,"  said  Mr.  Cutbill,  entering  the  room 
and  throwing  liis  hat  carelessly  on  a  table. 
' '  I  had  the  whole  jiolice  at  work  to  look 
you  up,  and  only  succeeded  at  last  by  the 
half-hint  that  you  were  a  great  political 
offender,  and  Lord  Palmerston  Avould  never 
forgive  the  authorities  if  they  concealed 
you." 

"  I  declare,"  said  Augustus,  gravely, 
"  I  am  much  flattered  by  all  tlie  trouble 
you  have  taken  to  blacken  my  character." 

"  Character  !  Bless  your  heart,  so  long 
as  you  ain't  a  Frenchman,  these  people 
don't  care. about  your  character.  An  Eng- 
lish conspirator  is  the  most  harmless  of  all 
creatures.  Had  you  been  a  Pole  or  an 
Italian, the  prefet  told  me,  he'd  have  known 
every  act  of  your  daily  life." 

"And  so  we  shall  have  to  leave  tliis, 
now  ?  "  said  Ellen,  v/ith  some  vexation  in 
her  tone. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  don't  dislike  the 
surveillance  they'll  bestow  on  you  ;  and 
it'll  be  the  very  best  protection  against 
rogues  and  pickpockets  ;  and  I'll  go  and  say 
that  you're  not  the  nuin  I  suspected  at  all." 

"  Pray  take  no  further  troulde  on  our 
behalf,  sir,"  said  Bramleigli,  stiffly  and 
haughtily. 

"  Which,  being  interpreted,  means — 
make  your  visit  as  short  as  may  be,  and  go 
your  Vfay,  Tom  Cutbill,  don't  it  ?  " 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir,  that  I 
have  yet  guessed  the  object  of  your 
coming." 

"If  you  go  to  that,  I  suspect  I'll  be 
as  much  puzzled  as  yourself.  I  came  to 
see  you  because  I  heard  you  were  in 
my  neighborhood.  I  don't  think  I 
had  any  other  very  jn-essing  reason.  I 
had  to  decamp  from  England  somewhat 
hurriedly,  and  I  came  over  here  to  be,  as 
they  call  it,  'out  of  the  way,'  till  this 
storm  blows  over." 

"  What  storm  ?  I've  heard  nothing  of  a 
storm." 

"  You've  not  heard  that  the  Lisconnor 
scheme  has  blown  up — the  great  Culduff 
Mining  Company  has  exploded — and  blown 
all  the  shareholders  sky-higli  ?  " 
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*'  Not  a  word  of  it." 

"  Why,  there's  more  writs  after  the  pro- 
moters this  morning  than  ever  there  was 
scrip  for  paid-up  capital.  We're  all  iu  for 
it — every  man  of  us." 

"  Was  it  a  mere  bul)hle  then — a  fraud?" 

'•'  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  bubble, 
or  what  you  mean  by  a  fraud.  We  had  all 
that  canstitutcs  a  company :  vvc  had  a 
scheme,  and  we  had  a  lord.  If  an  ovcr- 
groedy  j)ublic  wants  grandeur  and  gain  be- 
sides, it  must  be  disa])pointed.  As  I  told 
the  general  meeting,  'You  don't  expect 
profit  as  well  as  the  peerage,  do  you  ?' " 

'*  You  yourself  told  me  there  was  coal." 

"  So  there  was.  I  am  ready  to  maintain 
it  still.  Isn't  that  money,  I3ramleigh  ? " 
said  he,  taking  a  handful  of  silver  from 
his  pDcket,  ''good  coin  of  the  realm,  with 
her  Majesty's  image  ?  But  if  you  ask  me 
if  there  was  much  more  where  it  came  from 
— why,  the  witness  might,  as  the  news- 
papers say,  hesitate,  and  show  confusion." 

"You  mean,  tlien,  in  short,  there  was 
only  coal  enough  to  form  a  pretext  for  a 
company  ?" 

"  [  tell  you  what  I  mean,"  said  Cutijill, 
sturdily.  "  I  bolted  from  London  rather 
than  be  stuck  in  a  witness-box,  and 
badgered  by  a  cross-examining  barrister  ; 
and.  I'm  not  going  to  expose  myself  to  the 
same  sort  of  diversion  here  from  you." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  the  matter  had  no 
interest  for  me,  beyond  the  opjDortunity  it 
afforded  you  of  exculpation." 

"  For  the  exculpatory  part,  I  can  take  it 
easy,"  said  Cutbill,  witJi  a  dry  laugh.  "I 
wisli  I  had  nothing  heavier  on  my  heart 
than  the  load  of  my  conscience.  But  I've 
been  signing  my  name  to  deeds,  and  writ- 
ing Tom  Cutbill  across  acceptances,  in  a 
sort  of  indiscriminate  way,  that  in  the 
calmer  hours  before  a  Commissioner  in 
Bankruptcy  ain't  so  ])leasant.  I  must  say, 
Bramleigh,  your  distinguished  relative, 
CuldufE,  doesn't  cut  up  vv^ell." 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Cutl^ill,  if  you  have  any 
complaint  to  make  of  Lord  Culduif,  you 
miglit  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  auditor 
than  his  brother-in-law." 

"I  thought  the  world  had  outgrown  the 
cant  of  connection.  I  thought  tliat  we 
had  got  to  be  so  widely-minded  that  you 
might  talk  to  a  man  about  his  sister  as 
freely  as  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 
"  Pray  do  me  the  favor  to  believe  me 
still  a  bigot,  sir." 

'•  How  far  is  Lord  Culduff  involved  in 
the  mishap  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Cutbill  ? " 
said  Nelly,  with  a  courteousness  of  tone 
she  hoped  might  restore  their  guest  to  a 
better  humor. 


**  I  think  he'll  net  some  live-and-twcnty 
thousand  out  of  the  transaction;  and  from 
what  I  know  of  the  distingui.-licd  Viscount, 
he'll  not  lie  awake  at  night  f  rel  ting  over  the 
misfortunes  of  Tom  Cutbill  and  fellows." 

''Will  this — this  niisadveniurc,"  stam- 
mered out  Augustus,  ''preveiit  vour  return 
to  England?" 

"Only  for  a  season.  A  man  lies  by  fcr 
these  tilings,  just  as  he  does  for  a  thunder- 
storm; a  little  ])atiencc  and  the  sun  shines 
out,  and  ho  vfalks  about  freely  as  ever.  If 
it  were  not,  besides,  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
we  City  men  would  never  have  a  day's  rec- 
reation in  life;  nothing  but  work,  work, 
from  morning  till  night.  How  many  of  us 
would  SCO  Switzerland,  I  ask  you,  if  we  didn't 
smaf-li?  The  insolvent  Court  is  the  way  to 
the  Rhine,  Bramleigh,  take  my  word  for  it, 
though  it  ain't  set  dovfii  iu  John  Murray." 

"  If  a  light  heart  could  help  to  a  light 
conscience,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Cutbill,  you 
would  appear  to  possess  that  enviable  lot." 

"There's  such  a  thing  as  a  very  small 
conscience,"  said  Cutbill,  closing  one  eye, 
and  looking  intensely  roguish.  "A  con- 
science so  unobtrusive  that  one  can  treat 
it  like  a  poor  relation,  and  put  it  any- 
where." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,  you  sliock  me,"  said 
Ellen,  trying  to  look  ro])roachiul  and  grave. 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,  Miss  Bramleigh,"  said 
he,  v/ith  mock  fiorrow  in  his  manner. 

"  Had  not  our  friend  L'Estrange  an  in- 
terest in  this  unfortunate  speculation?" 
asked  Bramleigh. 

"A  trifle;  a  mere  trifle.  Two  thousand 
I  think  it  was.  Two,  or  two-five-hundred. 
I  forget  exactly  which." 

"And  is  this  entirely  lost?  " 

"Well,  pretty  much  the  same:  they  talk 
of  sevenpence  dividend,  but  I  suspect  they're 
over-sanguine.  I'd  say  five  was  nearer  the 
mark. " 

"  Do  they  know  the  extent  of  their  mis- 
fortune?" asked  Ellen,  eagerly. 

"If  they  read  the  Times  they're  sure  to 
see  it.  The  money  article  is  awfully  can- 
did, and  never  attempts  any  delicate  con- 
cealment like  the  reports  in  a  jiolice-court. 
The  fact  is,  Miss  Bramleigh,  the  financial 
people  always  end  like  Cremorne,  with  a 
'grand  transparency '  that  dis2)lays  the  whole 
company  I " 

"  I'm  so  sorry  for  the  L'Estranges,"  said 
Ellen,  feelingly. 

"And  why  not  sorry  for  Tom  Cutbill, 
miss?  Why  have  no  compassion  for  that 
gifted  creature  and  generous  mortal,  whose 
wort  fault  Avas  that  he  believed  ir.  a  lord?" 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  is  so  sure  to  sympathize 
with  himself  and  liis  own  griefs  that  he  has 
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no  need  of  me;  and  then  he  looks  so  like 
one  that  would  have  recuperative  powers," 

''There  3'ou've  hit  it,"  cried  he,  enthu- 
siastically. "  That's  it!  that's  Avliat  makes 
Toiji  Cutbill  the  man  he  i&—Jlectes  noii 
f ranges.  I  hope  I  have  it  riglit;  but  I  mean 
you  may  smooth  him  down,  but  you  can't 
smash  him;  and  it's  to  tell  the  noble  Vis- 
count as  much  I'm  now  on  my  way  to  Italy. 
I'll  say  to  the  distinguished  peer,  '  I'm  only 
a  pawn  on  the  chess-board;  but  look  to  it, 
my  lord,  or  I'll  give  check  to  the  king!' 
Won't  he  understand  me?  ay,  in  a  second 
too!" 

"  I  trust  something  can  be  done  for  poor 
L'Estrange,"  said  Augustus.  "  It  was  his 
sister's  fortune;  and  the  whole  of  it,  too." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  then.  I'll  make  bet- 
ter terms  for  him  than  he'll  get  by  the  as- 
signee under  the  court.  Bless  your  heart, 
Bramleigh,  if  it  wasn't  for  a  little  '  extra- 
mural equity,'  as  one  might  call  it,  it  would 
go  very  hard  with  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
in  this  world;  but  we,  coarse-minded  fel- 
lows, a,3  I've  no  doubt  you'd  call  us,  we  do 
kinder  things  in  our  own  way  tlian  commis- 
sioners under  the  act." 

"  Can  you  recover  the  money  for  them?" 
asked  Augustus,  earnestly;  "can  you  do 
that?" 

"Not  legally — not  a  chance  of  it;  but  I 
think  111  make  a  noble  lord  of  our  acquaint- 
ance disgorge  something  handsome.  I  don't 
mean  to  press  any  claim  of  my  own.  If  he 
behaves  politely,  and  asks  me  to  dine,  and 
treats  mo  like  a  gentleman,  I'll  not  be  over- 
hard  with  him.  I  like  the — not  the  con- 
veniences— that's  not  the  word,  but  the — " 

"  '  Convenances,'  perhaps,"  interposed 
Ellen. 

*'•'  That's  it — the  convenances.  I  like  the 
attentions  that  seem  to  say,  '  T.  C.  isn't  to 
be  kept  in  a  tunnel  or  a  cutting;  but  is 
good  company  at  table,  with  long-necked 
bottles  beside  him.  T.  C.  can  be  talked  to 
about  the  world;  about  pale  sherry,  and 
pretty  women,  and  the  delights  of  Hom- 
burg,  and  the  odds  on  the  Derby;  he's  as 
much  at  home  at  Belgravia  as  on  an  embank- 
ment.' " 

"I  suspect  there  will  bo  few  to  dispute 
that,"  said  Augustus,  solemnly. 

"Not  when  they  knows  it,  Bramleigh  ; 
'  not  when  they  knows  it,'  as  tlie  cabbies 
say.  The  thing  is  to  make  them  know  it, 
to  make  them  feel  it.  There's  a  rough-and- 
ready  way  of  putting  all  men  like  myself, 
who  take  liberties  with  the  letter  II,  down 
as  snobs;  but  you  see  there's  snobs  and 
snobs.  There's  snobs  that  are  only  snobs; 
there's  snobs  that  have  nothing  distinctive 
about  them  but  their  snobbery,  and  there's 
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snobs  so  well  up  in  life,  so  shrewd,  such 
downright  keen  men  of  the  world,  that  their 
snobbery  is  only  an  accident,  like  a  splash 
from  a  passing  'bus,  and,  in  fact,  their 
snobbery  puts  a  sort  of  accent  on  their 
acuteness,  just  like  a  trademark,  and  tells 
you  it  was  town-made — no  bad  thing,  Bram- 
leigh, when  that  toAvn  calls  itself  London! " 

If  Augustus  vouchsafed  little  approval 
of  this  speech,  Ellen  smiled  an  ajiparent 
concurrence,  while  in  reality  it  was  the 
man's  pretension  and  assurance  that  amus- 
ed her. 

"  You  ain't  as  jolly  as  you  used-  to  be  ; 
how  is  that?"  said  Cutbill,  shaking  Bram- 
leigh jocosely  by  the  arm.  "  I  susi)ect  you 
are  disposed,  like  Jeremiah,  to  a  melan- 
choly line  of  life?" 

"I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  my  spirits 
could  be  matter  of  remark,"  said  Augustus, 
haughtily. 

"  And  why  not?  You're  no  highness, 
royal  or  serene,  tliat  one  is  obliged  to  ac- 
cept any  humor  you  may  be  in,  as  the  right 
thing.     You  are  one  of  us,  I  take  it." 

"A  very  proud  distinction,"  said  he 
gravely. 

"  Well,  if  it's  nothing  to  crow,  it's 
nothing  to  cry  for  !  If  the  world  had 
nothing  but  top-sav/yers,  Bramleigh,  there 
would  be  precious  little  work  done.  Is  that 
clock  of  yours,  yonder,  right — is  it  so  late 
as  that?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Augustus,  looking 
at  his  watch.  "  I  want  exactly  ten  minutes 
to  four." 

"  And  the  train  starts  at  four  precisely. 
That's  so  like  me.  I've  lost  my  train,  all 
for  the  sake  of  paying  a  visit  to  people  who 
wished   me    at    the    North    Pole   for   my 

DolltGnGSS  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Ellen,  deprecat- 
ingly. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Cutbill,  we  are  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  courtesy  that  suggested  your 
call." 

"  And  I'm  fully  sensible  that  you  and 
Miss  Ellen  have  been  on  thorns  for  the 
last  half-hour,  each  muttering  to  himself, 
'What  will  he  say  next?'  or  worse  than 
that,  'When  will  he  go?'" 

"I  protest,  sir,  you  are  alike  unjust  to 
yourself  and  to  us.  We  are  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  you  never  intended  to  hurt 
us,  that,  if  incidentally  touched,  we  take  it 
as  a  mere  accident." 

"That  is  quite  the  case,  Mr.  Cutbill," 
broke  in  Nelly;  "and  we  know,  besides, 
that,  if  you  had  anything  harsh  or  severe 
to  say  to  us,  it  is  not  likely  you'd  take  such 
a  time  as  this  to  say  it." 

"  You  do  me  proud,   ma'am,"  said  Cut- 
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bill,  v/ho  was  not  quite  snro  whether  he  was  '  chickens.  I  always  tliought  your  big  din- 
complimented  or  reprimanded.  ners  were  upside  down  ;  if  ojio  could  have 

**  Do,  ])lease,  Augustus  ;  I  beg  of  you  had  the  tail-end  lii>;t  they'd  liavo  been  ex- 
do,"  whispered  Nelly  in  her  brothers  car.      celleut.      Somehow,  I  fancy  it  was   only 

'*  You've  already  missed  your  train  for  your  brother  Temple  took  an  interest  iii 
us,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus;  "  will' these  things  at  your  house.  Where  is  he 
you  add  another  sacrifice  and  come  and  eat  now  ? "' 

"a  very  humble  dinner  with  us  at  six]  "He  is  at  Rome  with  my  brothcr-in- 
o'clock?"  Haw." 

*'  Will  I?  I  raythcr  think  I  will,"  cried  i  "That's  exactly  the  company  he  ouglit 
he,  joyfully.  "  Now  that  the  crisis  is  over,  '  to  keep.  A  lord  purifies  the  air  for  him, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  I've  been  angling  for  and  I  don't  think  his  constitution  could 
that  invitation  for  "the  last  half-hour,  saying  :  stand  without  one." 

every  niinute  to  myself,  'Now  it's  coming,'  "  My  brother  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
or,  '  No,  it  ain't.'  Twice  you  were  on  tjfie  '  world,  and,  I  think,  understands  it  toler- 
br'ink  of  it,  Bramleigh,  and  you  drifted :  ably  well,"  said  Bramleigh,  meaning  so 
away  again,  and  at  last  I  began  to  think  !  much  of  rebuke  to  the  other's  imperti- 
I'd  be  driven  to  mv  lonely  cutlet  at  the  j  nence  as  he  could  force  liimself  to  bestow 
*  Leojiold's  Arms.      You  said  six  ;  so  I'll 


just  finish  a  couple  of  letters  for  the  post, 
and  be  here  sharp.  Good-bye.  Many  thanks 
for  the  invite,  though  it  was  pretty  long 
a-coming."  And  vvith  this  he  waved  an 
adieu  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


AN   EVENING   WITH   CUTBILL. 


on  a  guest. 


"  He  knows  as  much  about  life  as  a  dog 
knows  about  decimals.  He  knows  the  cad's 
life  of  fetch  and  carr}^  ;  how  to  bow  him- 
self into  a  room  and  out  again  ;  when  to 
smile,  and  v/hen  to  snigger  ;  how  to  look 
profound  when  a  great  man  talks,  and  a 
mild  despair  when  he  is  silent  ;  but  that 
ain't  life,  Bramleigh,  any  more  than  tliese 
strawberries  are  grapes  from  Fontaine- 
^  bleau  ! " 

j  "  You  occasionally  forget,  Mr.  Cutbill, 
that  a  man's  Ijrother  is  not  ej^actly  the  ^lub- 
When"  Nelly  retired  after  dinner  on  that :  lie." 
day,  leaving  Mr.  Cutbill  to  the  enjoyment  |  "  Perhaps  I  do.  I  only  had  one  brother, 
of  bis  wine— an  indulgence  she  well  knew !  and  a  greater  blackguard  never  existed  ; 
he  would  not  willingly  forego — that  worthy  j  and  the  J'^e*- took  care  to  remind  me  of 
individual  drew  one  chair  to  his  side  to  |  the  fact  every  year  till  he  was  transported  ; 
support  his  arm,  and  resting  his  legs  on  |  but  no  one  ever  saw  me  lose  temper  about 
another,  exclaimed,   "  Now,  this  is  v/hat  I    "  " 


call  cosy.  There's  a  pleasant  light,  a  nice 
bit  of  view  out  of  that  window,  and  as  good 
a  bottle  of  St.  Julien  as  a  man  may  de- 
oiie. 

"  I  wisli  I  could  offer  you  something 
better,"  began  Augustus,  but  Cutbill 
stopped  him  at  once,  saying : — 

"Taking  the  time  of  the  year  into  account, 
tliere's  nothing  better  !  It's  not  the  season 
for  a  Burgundy  or  even  a  full-bodied  claret. 
Shall  I  teli  you,  Bramleigli,  that  you  gave 
me  a  better  dinner  to-day  than  I  got  at 
your  great  house,  the  Bishop's -Folly  i:"' 

"  We  were  very  vain  of  our  cook,  not- 
withstanding, in  those  days,"  said  Augustus, 
smiling. 

"So  you  might.  I  suppose  he  was  as 
good  as  money  could  buy — and  you  had 
plenty  of  money.  But  your  dinners  were 
grand,  cumbrous,  never-ending  feeds,  that 
with  all  the  care  a  man  might  bestow  on 
the  bill  o'  fare,  he  was  siiro  to  eat  too  much 
of  venison  curry  ;;fter  he  had  taken  mutton 
twice,    and   phec,sant   following    after   fat 


"  I  can  admire,  if  I  cannot  envy,  your 
philosophy. " 

"  It's  not  philosophy  at  all  ;  it's  just 
common  sense,  learned  in  the  only  school 
for  that  commodity  in  Europe — the  City  of 
London.  We  don't  make  Latin  verses  as 
v/ell  fis  you  at  Eton  or  Rugby,  but  we  be- 
gin life  somev/hat  'cuter  than  you,  not- 
withstanding. If  we  speculate  on  events, 
it  is  not  like  theoretical  politicians,  but  like 
practical  people,  who  know  that  Cabinet 
Councilo  decide  the  funds,  and  the  funds 
make  fortunes.  You  and  the  men  like 
you  advocated  a  free  Greece  and  a  united 
Italy  for  sake  of  fine  traditions.  We 
don't  care  a  rush  about  Homer  or  Dante, 
but  we  want  to  sell  pig-iron  and  printed 
calicoes.  '  Do  you  sec  the  difference  now?" 

"  If  1  do,  it's  with  no  shame  for  the  part 
you  assign  us." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be.  There  may  be 
up  there  amongst  tho  stars  a  planet  where 
your  ideas  would  be  tlio  right  thing.  May- 
be Doctor  Cumming  knows  of  such  a  place. 
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I  can  only  say  Tom  Cutbill  doesn't,  nor 
don't  want  to." 

For  a  while  neither  sj^joke  a  word  ;  tlie 
conversation  had  taken  a  half  irritable 
tone,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  how  it  was 
to  be  turned  into  a  plcasanter  channel. 

''Any  news  of  Jack?"  asked  Cutbill, 
suddenly. 

•''  Nothing  since  lie  sailed." 

Another  and  a  longer  pause  ensued,  and 
it  was  evident  neither  knew  how  to  break 
the  silence. 

"  These  ain't  bad  cigars,"  said  Cutbill, 
knocking  the  ash  off  his  cheroot  with  his 
finger.     You  get  them  here  ?  " 

"  Yes;  they  are  very  cheap." 

"Thirty  or  thirty-five  centimes  ?" 

"  Ten  ! " 

"  AYell,  it  isn't  dear  !  Ten  centimes  is  a 
penny — a  trifle  less  than  a  penny.  And 
now,  Bramleigh,  will  you  think  it  a  great 
liberty  of  me,  if  I  ask  you  a  question — 
a  sort  of  persontil  question  ?  " 

'•'  That  will  pretty  much  depend  upon  the 
question,  Mr.  Cutbill.  There  are  matters, 
I  must  confess,  I  would  rather  not  be  ques- 
tioned on." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  take  my  chance 
for  that !  If  you  are  disposed  to  bristle  up, 
and  play  porcupine  because  I  want  to 
approach  you,  it  can't  be  helped — better 
men  than  Tom  Cutbill  have  jiaid  for  look- 
ing into  a  wasp's  nest.  It's  no  idle  curiosity 
prompts  my  inquiry,  though  I  won't  deny 
there  is  a  spice  of  curiosity  urging  me 
on  at  this  moment.  Am  I  free  to  go 
on,  eh?" 

"  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  discre- 
tion, sir." 

"  The  devil  a  worse  guide  ever  you'd 
leave  me  to.  It  is  about  as  humble  a 
member  of  the  Cutbill  family  as  I'm 
acquainted  with.  So  that,  without  refer- 
ence to  my  discretion  at  all,  here's  what  I 
Avant.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that 
you've  left  a  princely  house,  with  plenty  of 
servants  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  come 
and  live  in  a  shabby  corner  of  an  obscure 
town  and  smoke  penny  cigars  ?  There's 
the  riddle  I  want  you  to  solve  for  me." 

For  some  seconds  Bramleigh's  confusion 
and  disj^leasure  seemed  to  master  him  com- 
pletely, making  all  reply  impossible  ;  but  at 
last  he  regained  a  degree  of  calm,  and,  with 
a  voice  slightly  agitated,  said  :  "1  am  sorry 
to  baulk  your  very  natural  curiosity,  Mr. 
Cutbill,  but  the  matter  on  which  you  seek 
to  be  informed  is  one  strictly  personal  and 
private." 

"  That's  exactly  why  I'm  pushing  for 
the  explanation,"  resumed  the  other,  with 
the  coolest  imaginable  manner.    '•'  If  it  was 


a  public  event  I'd  ha\ie  no  need  to  ask  to 
be  enlightened." 

Bramleigh  winced  under  this  rejoinder, 
and  a  slight  contortion  of  the  face  showed 
what  his  fself-control  was  costing  him. 

Cutbill,  however,  went  on  :  "  When  they 
told  me,  at  the  Gresham,  that  there  was  a 
man  setting  up  a  claim  to  your  i)roperty, 
and  that  you  declared  you'd  not  live  in  the 
house,  nor  draw  a  shilling  from  the  estate, 
till  you  were  well  assured  it  was  your  own 
beyond  dispute,  my  answer  was  :  'No  son 
of  old  Montagu  Bramleigh  ever  said  that. 
Whatever  you  may  say  of  that  family, 
they're  no  fools.'  " 

"And  is  it  with  fools  you  would  class 
the  man  who  reasoned  in  this  fashion  ?" 
said  Augustus,  who  tried  to  smile  and  seem 
iHdifferent  as  he  spoke. 

"First  of  all,  it's  not  reasoning  at  all; 
the  man  who  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  a  valid  right  to  what  he  possessed 
might  doubt  whether  he  had  a  right  to  his 
own  name — whether  his  wife  was  his  own, 
and  what  not.  Don't  you  see  where  all 
this  would  lead  to  ?  If  I  have  to  report 
whether  a  new  line  is  safe  and  fit  to  be 
opened  for  public  traftic,  I  don't  sink  shafts 
down  to  see  if  some  hundred  fathoms  below 
there  might  be  an  extinct  volcano,  or  a 
stratum  of  unsound  pudding-stone.  I 
only  want  to  know  that  the  rails  will  carry 
so  many  tons  of  merchandise.  Do  you  see 
my  point  ? — do  you  take  me,  Brt:mleigh?" 

"  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus,  slowly, 
"on  matters  such  as  these  you  have  just 
alluded  to  there  is  no  man's  opinion  I 
should  prefer  to  yours,  but  there  are  other 
questions  on  wdiich  I  would  rather  rely 
upon  my  own  judgment.  May  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  we  i^hould  turn  to  some 
other  topic." 

"It's  true,  then — the  report  was  well 
founded  ? "  cried  Cutbill,  staring  in  wild 
astonishment  at  the  other's  face. 

"And  if  it  were,  sir,"  said  Bramleigh. 
haughtily,  ' '  what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  8imj)ly  that  you'd  be 
the — no  matter  what.  "Your  father  was 
very  angry  with  me  one  night,  because  I 
said  something  of  the  same  kind  to  him.'' 

And  as  he  spoke  he  pushed  his  glass  im- 
patiently from  him,  and  looked  ineffably 
annoyed  and  disgusted. 

"  Will  you  not  take  more  wine,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill  ? ''  said  Augustus,  blandly,  and  without 
the  faintest  sign  of  irritation. 

"No  ;  not  a  drop.  I'm  sorry  I've  taken 
so  much.  I  began  by  filling  my '  glass 
whenever  I  saw  the  decanter  near  me — 
thinking,  like  a  confounded  fool  as  I  was, 
we  were  in  for  a  quiet,  confidential  talk. 
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and  knowing  tha,t  \  was  just  the  sort  of 
folio  vv  a  miin  of  your  own  stamp  needs  and 
rcquii'es  ;  a  fellow  who  does  nothing  from 
the  claims  of  a  class — do  you  understand  ? 
— nothing  because  he  mixes  with  a  certain 
set  and  dines  at  a  certain  club  ;  but  acts 
independent  of  all  extraneous  pressure — a 
bit  of  masonry,  Bramleigh,  that  wants  no 
buttress.     Can  you  follow  me,  eh  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  can  appreciate  the  strength 
of  such  a  cliaracter  as  you  describe." 

**  Xo,  you  can't,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Some 
flighty  fool  that  would  tell  you  what  a  fine 
creature  you  were,  liov/  great-hearted — 
that's  the  cant,  great-hearted  ! — would 
have  far  more  of  your  esteem  and  admira- 
tion than  Tom  Gutbill,  with  liis  keen 
knowledge  of  life  and  his  thorough  ins^ight 
into  men  and  manners." 

''You  are  unjust  to  each  of  us,"  said 
Bramleigh,  quietly. 

"  Well,  let  U3  have  done  witli  it.  I'll  go 
and  ask  Miss  Ellen  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
then  I'll  take  my  leave.  I'm  sure  I  wish 
I'd  never  have  come  here.  It's  enough  to 
provoke  a  better  temper  than  mine.  And 
now  let  me  just  ask  you,  out  of  mere  curi- 
osity— for  of  course  I  musn't  presume  to 
feel  more — but  just  out  of  curiosity  let  me 
ask  you,  do  you  know  an  art  or  an  industry, 
a  trade  or  a  calling,  that  would  bring  you 
in  fifty  pounds  a  year  ?  Do  you  see  your 
way  to  earning  the  rent  of  a  lodging  even 
as  modest  as  this  .'' " 

"  That  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  on 
which  your  advice  would  bo  very  valuable 
tome,  Mr.  Cutbill." 

"  JSTothing  of  the  kind.  I  could  no  more 
tell  a  man  of  your  stamp  how  to  gain  his 
livelihood  than  I  could  make  a  tunnel  with 
a  corkscrew.  I  know  your  theory  well 
enough.  I've  heard  it  announced  a  thou- 
sand times  and  more.  Every  fellow  with 
a  silk  lining  to  his  coat,  and  a  taste  for 
fancy  jewelry,  imagines  he  has  only  to  go 
to  Australia  to  make  a  fortune  ;  that  when 
he  has  done  with  Bond  Street  he  can  take 
to  the  bush.  Isn't  that  it,  Bramleigh,  eh  ? 
You  fancy  you're  up  to  rougliing  it  and 
hard  work  because  you  have  walked  four 
hours  through  the  stubble  after  the  par- 
tridges, or  sat  a  'sharp thing'  across  coun- 
try in  a  red  coat  !  Heaven  help  you  !  It 
isn't  with  five  courses  and  finger-glasses  a 
man  finislies  his  day  at  AVarra- Warra. " 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  regards 
my  own  case,  I  neither  take  a  high  esti- 
mate of  my  own  capacity  nor  a  low  one  of 
the  difficulty  of  earning  a  living." 

"  Humility  never  paid  a  butcher's  bill, 
any  more  than  conceit  ! "  retorted  the  in- 
exorable Cutbill,  who  seemed  bent   o-n  op- 


posing everything.  Have  you  thought  of 
nothing  you  could  do  ?  for,  if  you're  utter- 
ly incapable,  there's  nothing  for  you  but 
the  public  service." 

"Perhaps  that  is  the  career  would  best 
suit  me,"  said  Bramleigh,  smiling  ;  "and  I 
have  already  written  to  bespeak  the  kind 
influence  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's 
on  my  behalf." 
"Who  is  he?" 
"Sir  Francis  Deighton." 
"The  greatest   humbug  in  the  Govern- 
ment !     He  trades  on  being  the  mc^t  pop- 
ular man  oi  his  day,  because  he  never  re- 
fused   anything   to   anybody — so  far   as   a 
promise  Avent ;  but  it's  well  known  that  he 
never  gave  anything  out  of  his  own  connec- 
tions.    Don't  depend  on  Sir  Francis,  Bram- 
leigh, whatever  you  do." 

"  That  is  sorry  comfort  you  give  me." 
"Don't  you  know  any  women  ?" 
"  Women — women  ?    I  know  several." 
"  I   mean    women    of    fashion.      Tliose 
meddlesome  women   that  are  always  dal)- 
bling  in  politics  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
— very  deep  where  you   think   they  know 
nothing,  and  perfectly  ignorant  about  what 
they  pretend  to  know  best.     They've  two- 
thirds  of  the  patronage  of  every  govern- 
ment in  England  :  you  may  laugh,  but  it's 
true." 

"Come,  Mr.  Cutbill,  if  you'll  not  take 
more  wine  we'll  join  my  sister,"  said  Bram- 
with  a  faint  smile. 
Get  them  to  make  you  a  Commissioner 
— it  doesn't  matter  of  what — Woods  and 
Forests — Bankruptcy — Lunacy — anything; 
it's  always  two  thousand  a  year,  and  little 
to  do  for  it.  And  if  you  can't  be  a  Com- 
missioner be  an  Inspector,  and  then  you 
have  your  traveling  expenses  ; "  and  Cut- 
bill  winked  knowingly  as  he  spoke,  and 
sauntered  away  to  the  drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   APPOINTMENT. 

"  What  will  Mr.  Cutbill  say  now  ?"  cried 
Ellen,  as  she  stood  leaning  on  her  brother's 
shoulder  while  he  read  a  letter  marked  "  On 
Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  sealed  with  a 
prodigious  extravagance  of  wax.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  Downing  StreRt,  Sept.  10th. 
"  Sir  : 

"  I  have  received  instructions  from  Sir 
Francis  Deighton,  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies,  to  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  the  9th  instant ; 
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and  wliile  expressing  liis  regret  tluit  he  has 
not  at  this  moment  any  post  in  Jiis  depart- 
ment which  he  could  olfer  for  your  accept- 
ance, to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Aifairs  will  consent  to  appoint 
you  consul  at  Cattaro,  full  details  of  which 
post,  duties,  salary,  etc.,  will  be  communi- 
cated to  you  in  the  official  despatch  from 
the  Foreigu  Office. 

"  Sir  Francis  Deighton  is  most  happy  to 
have  been  the  means  through  which  tlie 
son  of  an  old  friend  has  been  introduced  into 
the  service  of  tlie  Crown. 

"  I  have  the  lionor  to  be,  sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

''Grey  Egertox  D'Eyxcourt, 
"  Private  Secretary." 

"What  will  he  say  now.  Gusty?"  said 
she,  triumphantly. 

"  He  will  probably  say,  'What's  it  worth?' 
Nelly.     '  How  much  is  the  income  ?'  " 

"  1  suppose  he  will.  I  take  it  he  will 
measure  a  friend's  good  feeling  towards  us 
by  the  scale  of  an  official  salary,  as  if  two 
or  three  hundred  a  year  more  or  less  could 
affect  the  gratitude  we  must  feel  towards  a 
real  patron." 

A  slight  twinge  of  pain  seemed  to  move 
Bramleigh's  mouth  ;  but  ho  grew  calm  in  a 
moment,  and  merely  said,  *'  We  must  v/ait 
till  we  hear  more." 

"  But  your  mind  is  at  ease.  Gusty  ?  Tell 
me  that  your  anxieties  are  all  allayed  ?  " 
cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  Yes  ;  in  so  far  that  I  have  got  some- 
thing— that  I  have  not  met  a  cold  refusal." 

"  Oh,  don't  take  it  that  way,"  broke  she 
in,  looking  at  him  Avith  a  half-reproachful 
expression.  "  Do  not,  I  beseech  yon,  let 
Mr.  Cutbill's  spirit  influence  you.  Be  hope- 
ful and  trustful,  as  you  always  were." 

"  I'll  try,"  said  he,  passing  his  arm 
round  her,  and  smiling  affectionately  at  her. 

"I  hope  he  has  gone.  Gusty.  I  do  hope 
we  shall  not  see  him  again.  He  is  so  ter- 
ribly hard  in  his  judgments,  so  merciless  in 
the  way  he  sentences  people  who  merely 
think  differently  from  himself.  After  hear- 
ing him  talk  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  always  go 
away  with  the  thouglit  that,  if  the  world  be 
only  half  as  bad  as  he  says  it  is,  it's  little 
worth  living  in." 

"  Well,  he  will  go  to-morrow,  or  Thurs- 
day at  farthest ;  and  I  won't  preteud  I 
shall  regret  him.  Ho  is  occasionally  too 
candid." 

"  His  candor  is  simply  rudeness  ;  frank- 
ness is  very  well  for  a  friend,  but  he  was 
never  in  the  position  to  use  this  freedom. 
Only  think  of  what  he  said  to  me  yesterday  : 
he  said  that  as  it  was  not  unlikely  I  should 


have  to  turn  governess  or  companion,  the 
first  thing  I  should  do  would  be  to  change 
my' name.  'They,'  he  remarked — but  I 
don't  well  know  whom  he  exactly  meant — 
'  they  don't  like  broken-down  gentlefolk. 
They  suspect  them  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other ;'  and  he  suggested  that  I  should  caU 
myself  Miss  Cutbill.  Did  you  ever  hear  im- 
pertinence equal  to  that  ?  " 

"  But  it  may  have  been  kindly  inten- 
tioned,  Nelly.  I  have  no  doubt  he  meant 
to  do  a  good-natured  thing." 

"Save  me  from  good-nature  that  is  not 
allied  witli  good  manners,  then,"  said  she, 
growing  crimson  as  she  spoke. 

' '  I  have  not  escaped  scot-free,  I  assure 
you,"  said  he,  smiling ;  ''  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  man  really  never  knows  what  the 
world  thinks  of  him  till  he  has  gone  through 
the  ordeal  of  broken  fortune.  By  the  way, 
where  is  Cattaro  ?  the  name  sounds  Italian." 

"  I  assumed  it  to  be  in  Italy  somewhere, 
but  I  can't  tell  you  why." 

Bramleigh  took  down  his  atlas,  and 
pored  patiently  over  Italy  and  her  outlying 
islands  for  a  long  time,  but  in  vain.  Nelly, 
too,  aided  him  in  his  search,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. While  they  were  still  bending  over 
the  map,  Cutbill  entered  with  ii  large  dc- 
siiatoh-shaped  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  T'he  Queen's  messenger  has  just  handed 
me  that  for  you,  Bramleigh.  I  hope  it's 
good  news." 


Bramleigh  opened  and  read 


Sir 


"  Foreign  OflBce. 


"  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  submit- 
ting your  name  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  ap- 
])ointment  of  consul  at  Cattaro,  where  your 
salary  will  be  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  twenty  pounds  for  office  expenses. 
You  will  repair  to  your  post  v/itliout  un- 
necessary delay,  and  report  your  arrivril  to 
this  department. 

"  I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

"  BiDDLES WORTH. " 

"  Two  hundred  a  year  !  Fifty  less  than 
we  gave  our  cook  ! "  said  Bramleigh,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  It  is  an  insult,  an  outrage,"  said 
Nelly,  whose  face  and  neck  glowed  till 
they  appeared  crimson.  "  I  hope.  Gusty, 
you'll  have  the  firmness  to  reject  such  an 
offer." 

"  What  does  Mr  Cutbill  say  ?  "  asked  ho, 
turning  towards  him. 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  says  that  if  you're  bent  on 
playing  Don  Quixote,  and  wrm't  go  back 
and  enjoy  what's  your  own,  like  a  sensible 
man,  this  pittance — it  ain't  more — is  better 
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than  trying  to  eke  out  life  by  vour  little 
talents." 

Nelly  turned  her  large  eyes,  ojien  to  "the 
widest,  upon  him,  as  he  spoke,  with  un  ex- 
])ression  so  palpably  that  oi"  rebuke  for  hi8 
freedom,  that  he  replied  to  her  stare  by 
saying  : — 

"Of  course  I  am  very  free  and  easy. 
■^[ore  than  that,  I'm  downright  rude. 
Tliat's  what  you  mean — a  vulgar  dog  !  but 
don't  you  see  that's  what  diminislied  for- 
tune must  l)ring  you  to  ?  You'll  have  to 
live  with  vulgar  dogs.  It's  not  only  coarse 
cookery,  but  coarse  company  a  man  comes 
to.  Ay,  and  there  are  people  will  tell  you 
that  both  arc  useful — as  alteratives,  as  the 
doctors  call  them." 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  made  him 
lengthen  out  the  third  syllabic  of  the  v/ord, 
which  amused  Nelly  so  much  that  she 
lauglied  outright. 

'^  Can  you  tell  us  where  is  Cattaro,  Mr. 
Cutbill  ? ''  asked  Bramleigh,  eager  that 
tlie  other  should  not  notice  his  sister's 
laughter. 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  notion  ;  but  Bol- 
lard, the  messenger,  is  eating  his  luncheon 
at  the  station  ;  I'll  run  down  and  ask 
him."  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
seized  his  hat  and  hurried  aw^ay. 

"One  must  own  he  is  good-natured," 
said  Nelly,  "  but  he  does  make  us  pay 
somewhat  smartly  for  it.  His  wholesome 
truths  are  occasionally  hard  to  swallow." 

"  As  he  told  us,  Nelly,  we  must  accept 
these  things  as  part  of  our  changed  condi- 
tion. Poverty  wouldn't  be  such  a  hard 
thing  to  bear  if  it  only  meant  common  food 
and  coarse  clothing  ;  but  it  implies  scores 
of  things  that  are  far  less  endurable." 

While  they  thus  talked,  Cutbill  had  hur- 
ried down  to  the  station,  and  just  caught 
the  messenger  as  he  Avas  taking  his  seat  in 
the  train.  Two  others — one  bound  for 
Russia  and  one  for  Greece — were  already 
seated  in  the  compartment,  smokiug  their 
cigars  with  an  air  of  quiet  indolence,  like 
men  making  a  trip  by  a  river  steamer. 

"I  say,  Bollard,"  cried  Cutbill,  '-where 
is  Cattaro  ?  " 

"Don't  know  ;  is  he  a  tenor  ?" 

"It's  a  place  ;  a  consulate  somewhere  or 
other." 

"  Never  heard  of  it.  Have  you,  Digby?" 

"  It  sounds  like  Calabria,  or  farther 
south. " 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  third  man.  "  It's 
a  vile  hole  ;  it's  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  I  was  wrecked  there  once  in  an 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer,  and  caught  a 
tertian  fever  before  I  could  get  away. 
There  was  a  fellow  there,  a  vice-consul  they 


called  hiui  :  he  was  dressed  in  sheepskins, 
and,  I  believe,  lived  by  wrecking,  ilc  stole 
my  watch,  and  would  have  carried  away 
my  portmanteau,  but  I  was  waiting  for  hini 
with  my  revolver,  and  winged  him." 

"  Did  nothing  come  of  it  ? "  asked 
another. 

"  They  pensioned  him,  I  think.  I'm 
not  sure  ;  but  I  think  they  gave  him  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  I  know  old  Ke])sley  stop])e(i 
eight  pounds  ottt  of  my  salary  for  a  wooden 
leg  for  the  rascal.  There's  the  whistle  ; 
take  care,  sir,  you'll  come  to  grief  if  you 
hang  on." 

Cutbill  attended  to  the  admonition, 
and  bidding  the  travelers  good-bye,  re- 
turned slowly  to  the  Brandeighs'  lodgings, 
pondering  over  all  he  had  heard,  and 
canvassing  with  himself  how  much  of  his 
unpleasant  tidings  he  would  venture  to 
relate. 

"  Where's  your  map  ?  "  said  he,  enter- 
ing. "  I  suspect  I  can  make  out  the  place 
now.  Show  me  the  Adriatic.  Zara — 
Lissa — what  a  number  of  islands!  Here  you 
are,^  here's  Bocca  di  Cattaro — next  door  to 
the  Turks,  by  Jove." 

"My  dear  Gusty,  don't  think  of  this,  I 
beseech  you,"  said  Nelly,  whispering.  "  It 
is  enough  to  see  where  it  is,  to  know  it 
must  be  utter  barbarism." 

"I  won't  say  it  looks  inviting,"  said 
Cutbill,  as  he  bent  over  the  map ;  "  and 
the  messenger  hadn't  mucli  to  say  in  its 
praise,  eitlicr." 

"  Probably  not ;  but  remejnber  what  you 
told  me  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Cutbill,  that  even 
this  was  better  than  depending  on  my  little 
talents." 

"  He  holds  little  talents  in  light  esteem, 
then,"  said  Ellen,  tartly. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  do,"  rejoined 
Cutbill,  quickly.  "As  long  as  you  are 
rich  enough  to  be  courted  for  your  wealth, 
your  little  talents  will  hnd  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers ;  but  as  to  earning  your  bread  by 
them,  you  might  as  well  try  to  go  round 
the  Cajje  in  an  outrigger.  Take  it  by  all 
means — take  it,  if  it  is  only  to  teach  you 
what  it  is  to  earn  your  own  dinner." 

"And  is  my  sister  to  face  such  a  life  as 
this?" 

"  Y.our  sister  has  courage  for  everything 
— but  leaving  you,"  said  she,  throwing  her 
arm  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  must  be  off.  I  have  only  half  an 
liour  left  to  jjack  my  portmanteau  and  be 
at  the  station.  One  word  with  you  alone, 
Bramleigh,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone  ;  and 
Augustus  walked  at  once  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room. 

"You  want  some  of  these,  I'm  certain," 
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Baid  Cutbill,  as  he  drew  forth  a  roll  of 
crushed  and  crumpled  l)ank-notes,  and 
])rcssed  them  into  Branileigh's  hand. 
*'  You'll  pay  them  back  at  your  own  time. 
Don't  look  so  stiff,  man.  It's  only  a 
loan." 

"  I  assure  you,  if  I  look  stiff,  it's  not 
what  I  feel.  I'm  overwhelmed  by  your 
good-nature ;  but,  believe  me,  I'm  in  no 
want  of  money." 

'■  Nobody  ever  is ;  but  it's  useful  all  the 
same.  Take  them  to  oblige  me;  take  them 
just  to  show  you're  not  such  a  swell  as 
won't  accept  even  the  smallest  service  from 
a  fellow  like  me — do,  nov/,  do  ! "  And  he 
looked  so  jjleadingly  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  refuse  him. 

'•'Fm  very  proiid  to  think  I  have  won 
such  friendship  ;  but  I  give  you  my  word 
i  have  ample  means  for  all  that  I  shall 
need  to  do  ;  and  if  -I  should  not,  I'll  ask 
you  to  help  me." 

''Good-bye,  then.  Good-bye,  Miss  Ellen," 
cried  he,  aloud.  "It's  not  my  fault  that 
I'm  not  a  favorite  witli  you."  And,  thus 
saying,  he  snatched  his  hat,  and  was  down 
the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house  before 
Bramleigh  could  utter  a  word. 

"  What  a  kind-hearted  fellow  it  is!"  said 
he,  as  he  joined  his  sister.  "  I  must  tell 
you  what  he  called  me  aside  for." 

She  listened  quietly  while  he  recounted 
what  had  just  occurred,  and  then  said:  — 

"The  Gospel  tells  us  it's  hard  for  rich 
men  to  get  to  heaven  ;  but  it's  scarcely  less 
hard  for  them  to  see  what  there  is  good 
here  below  !  So  long  as  we  were  well  off  I 
could  see  nothing  to  like  in  that  man." 

"  That  was  my  own  thought  a  few 
minutes  back.  So  you  see,  Nelly,  we  are 
not  only  traveling  the  same  road,  but 
gaining  the  same  experiences." 

"Sedley  says  in  this  letter  here,"  said 
Augustus  the  next  morning,  as  he  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  "that  Pracontal's  law- 
yer is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  honesty 
of  our  intentions,  and  we  shall  go  to  trial 
in  the  November  term  on  the  ejectment 
case.  It  will  raise  the  whole  question,  and 
the  law  shall  decide  between  us. " 

"And  what  becomes  of  tliat— that  ar- 
rangement ?  "  said  she,  hesitatingly,  "by 
which  M.  Pracontal  consented  to  withdraw 
his  claim  ?  " 

"It  was  made  against  my  consent,  and 
I  have  refused  to  adhere  to  it.  I  have  told 
Sedley  so,  and  told  him  that  I  shall  hold 
him  responsible  to  the  amount  disbursed." 

"  But,  dear  Gusty,  remember  how  much 
to  your  advantage  that  settlement  would 
have  been." 

"  I  only  remember  the  shame  I  felt  on 


hearing  of  it,  and  my  sorrov/  that  Sedley 
should  have  thought  my  acceptance  of  it 
possible." 

"But  how  has  M.  Pracontal  taken  this 
money  and  gone  on  with  his  suit  ?  Surely, 
both  courses  arc  not  open  to  him  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  M.  Pra- 
contal. I 'only  k]iow  that  he,  as  well  as 
myself,  would  seem  to  be  strangely  served 
by  our  respective  lawyers,  Avho  assume  to 
deal  for  us,  whether  we  will  or  not." 

"  I  still  cling  to  the  wish  that  the  matter 
had  been  left  to  Mr.  Sedley." 

"You  must  not  say  so,  Nelly.  You 
must  never  tell  me  you  would  wish  I  had 
been  a  party  to  my  own  dishonor.  Either 
Pracontal  or  I  own  this  estate.  No  com- 
promise could  be  i)ossible  without  a  stain 
to  each  of  us,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  will 
neither  resist  a  just  claim  nor  give  way  to 
an  unfair  demand.  Let  us  talk  of  this  no 
more." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

WITH   I^RD    CULDUFF. 

I]sr  a  room  of  a  Roman  palace  large 
enough  to  be  a  church,  but  furnished  with 
all  the  luxury  of  an  English  drawing-room, 
stood  Lord  Culduff,  with  his  back  to  aij 
ample  fire,  smoking  a  cigarette  ;  a  small 
table  beside  him  supported  a  very  diminu- 
tive coffee-service  of  chased  silver,  and  in  a 
deep-cushioned  chair  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace  lay  a  toy  terrier,  asleep. 

There  were  two  firei)iaces  in  the  spacious 
chamber,  and  at  a  writing-table  drawn 
close  to  the  second  of  these  sat  Temple 
Bramleigh  writing.  His  pen  as  it  ran 
rapidly  along  was  the  only  sound  in  the 
perfect  stillness,  till  Lord  Culduff,  throw- 
ing the  end  of  his  cigarette  away,  said,  "It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  so  great  an  idiot  as 
your  worthy  brother  Augustus."' 

"A  little  selfishnees  would  certainly  not 
disimprove  him,"  said  Temple,  coldly. 

"Say  sense,   common-sense,  sir;  a  very 
little  of  that  humble  ingredient  that  keeps, 
a  man  from  walking  into  a  well." 

"  I  think  you  judge  him  hardly." 

"Judge  him  hardly!  Why,  sir,  what 
judgment  can  equal  tiie  man's  own  con- 
demnation of  himself  ?  He  has  some 
doubts — some  very  grave  doubts — about  his 
right  to  his  estate,  and  straightway  he  gees 
and  throws  it  into  a  law-court.  He  pre- 
fers, in  fact,  that  his  inheritance  should  be 
eaten  u])  by  lawyers  than  quietly  enjoyed 
by  his  own  family.  Such  men  are  usually 
provided  with  lodgings  at  Hanwell  ;  their 
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friends  bide  their  ruzord,  and  don't    trust 
them  with  toothpicks." 

*'■'  Oh,  this  is  too  much  :  ho  may  take  an 
extreme  view  of  what  his  duty  is  in  this 
mutter,  but  he's  certainly  no  more  mad  tlum 
I  am." 

'''I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  man  who  takes 
conscienco  for  his  guide  in  the  very  com- 
plicated concerns  of  life  is  unfit  to  manage 
his  affairs.  Conscience  is  a  constitutional 
l)eculiarity — nothing  more.  To  attempt  to 
subject  the  business  of  life  to  conscience 
"syould  be  about  as  absurd  as  to  regulate  the 
funds  by  the  state  of  the  barometer." 

''I'll  not  defend  what  he  is  doing  —  I'm 
as  sorry  for  it  as  any  one  ;  I  only  protest 
against  his  being  thought  a  fool." 

'•'What  do  you  say,  then,  to  this  last  step 
of  his,  if  it  bo  nideed  true  that  he  has  .ac- 
cepted this  post  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  ;  my  sister  Ellen  says 
they  are  on  their  way  to  Cattaro." 

"  I  declare  that  I  regard  it  as  an  outrage. 
I  can  give  it  no  other  name.  It  is  an  out- 
rage. What,  sir,  am  I,  who  have  reached 
the  highest  rank  of  my  career,  or  some- 
thing very  close  to  it ;  v/ho  have  obtained 
my  Grand  Cross;  who  stand,  as  I  feel  I  do, 
second  to  none  in  the  public  service — am 
I  to  have  my  brother-in-laAV,  my  Avife's 
brother,  gazetted  to  a  post  I  might  have 
flung  to  my  valet ! " 

"  There  I  admit  he  was  wrong." 

"That  is  to  say,  sir,  that  you  feel  the 
])ersonal  injury  his  indiscreet  conduct  has 
inflicted.  Yoa  see  your  own  niin  in  his 
rashness." 

"I  can't  suppose  it  will  go  that  far." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  When  a  Minis- 
ter or  Secretary  of  Stale  dares  to  offend  me 
— for  it  is  leveled  at  me  —  by  appointing 
my  brotlier  to  such  an  office,  lie  says  as 
])lainly  as  words  can  speak,  '  Your  sun  is 
set;  your  influence  is  gone.  Wo  place  you 
below  the  salt  to-day,  that  to-morrow  we 
may  put  you  outside  the  door.'  You  can- 
not be  supposed  to  know  these  tilings,  but 
/  know  them.  Shall  I  give  you  a  counsel, 
sir?" 

,    "Any  advice  from  you,  my  lord,  is  al- 
ways acceptable." 

"  Give  up  the  line.  Retire  ;  be  a  game- 
keeper, a  billiard-marker;  turn  steward  of 
a  steamer,  or  corresijond  for  one  of  the 
penny  papers,  but  don't  attempt  to  serve  a 
country  that  pavs  its  gentlemen  like  toll- 
keepars." 

Temple  seemed  to  regard  this  little  out- 
burst as  such  an  ordinary  event  that  lie 
dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink-bottle,  and  was 
about  to  resume  writing',  v\'ben  Lord  Cul- 
duff  said,  in  a  sliarp,  peevish  tone  : — 


"I  trust  your  brother  and  sister  do  noi 
mean  to  come  to  Kome  ?  " 

''i  believe  they  do,  my  lord.  1  think 
they  have  promi.-ed  to  pay  the  L'Estrangcs 
a  visit  at  Albano." 

"My  lady  must  write  at  once  and  pre- 
vent it.  This  cannot  possibly  be  permit- 
ted.    Where  are  they  now  ?" 

"AtComo.  This  last  letter  v/as  dated 
from  the  inn  at  tliat  place." 

Lord  Culduff  rang  the  bell,  and  directed 
the  servant  to  ask  if  her  ladyship  had  gone 
out. 

The  servant  returned  to  say  that  her 
ladysliip  was  going  to  dress,  but  would  see 
his  lordship  on  her  way  downstairs. 

"  Whoso  card  is  this  ?  Whore  did  this 
come  from  ? "  asked  Lord  Culduff,  as  he 
petulantly  turned  it  round  and  round,  try- 
ing to  read  the  name. 

"Oh,  that's  Mr.  Cutbill.  He  called 
twice  yesterday.  I  can't  imagine  what  has 
brought  him  to  Rome." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  hazard  a  guess,"  said 
Lord  Culduff,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  But 
ril  not  see  him.  You'll  say,  Bramleigh, 
that  I  am  very  much  engaged  ;  that  I  have 
a  press  of  most  important  business  ;  that 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  is  alvv^ays  here.  Say 
anything,  in  short,  that  will  mean,  No, 
Cutbill  ! " 

"He's  below  at  this  moment." 

"  Then  get  rid  of  him  !  My  dear  fellow, 
the  A  B  C  of  your  craft  is  to  dismiss  the 
importunate.     Go,  and  send  him  off  !" 

Lord  Culduff'  turned  to  caress  his  whis- 
kers as  the  other  left  the  rco'm;  and  having 
gracefully  disposed  a  very  youthful  curl 
of  his  wig  upon  his  forehead,  was  smiling 
a  pleasant  recognition  of  himself  in  the 
glas.5,  when  voices  in  a  louder  tone  than 
were  wont  to  be  heard  in  such  saci'cd 
precincts  startled  him.  H&  listened,  and 
suddenly  the  door  was  o])ened  rudely,  and 
Mr.  Cutbill  entered,  Temple  Bramleigh 
falling  back  as  the  otlier  came  forward, 
and  closing  the  door  behind. 

"So,  my  lord,  I  was  to  be  told  you'd  not 
see  me,  eh?"  said  Cutbill,  his  face  tlightly 
flushed  by  a  late  altercation. 

"  I  trusted,  sir,  when  my  private  secre- 
tary had  told  you  I  was  engaged,  that  1 
might  have  counted  upon  not  being  broken 
in  upon." 

"  There  you  were  wrong,  then,"  said 
Cutbill,  who  divested  himself  of  an  over- 
coat, tlirew  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
came  forward  towards  the  fii'o.  "Quite 
wrong.  A  man  doesn't  come  a  thousand 
and  odd  miles  to  be  '  not-at-homed '  at  the 
end  of  it." 

"  Which  means,  sir,  that  I  am  positively 
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reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  yon, 
whether  I  Avill  or  not?" 

"  Something  near  that,  but  not  exactly. 
You  see,  my  lord,  that  when  to  my  appli- 
cation to  your  lawyer  in  town  I  received 
for  answer  the  invariable  rejoinder,  'It  is 
only  my  lord  himself  can  reply  to  this  ;  his 
lordship  alone  knows  what  this,  that,  or 
t'other  refers  to,'  I  knew  pretty  well  the 
intention  was  to  choke  me  off.  It  was 
saying  to  me,  Is  it  •  worth  a  journey  to 
Eome  to  ask  this  question  ?  and  my  reply 
to  myself  was,  '  Yes,  Tom  Cutbill,  go  to 
Rome  by  all  means.'     And  here  I  am." 

"  So  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  other  dryly 
and  gravely. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  there  are  two  ways  of 
transacting  business.  One  may  do  the 
thing  pleasantly,  with  a  disposition  to  make 
matters  easy  and  comfortable  ;  or  one  may 
approach  everything  witii  a  determination 
to  screw  one's  last  farthing  out  of  it ;  to 
squeeze  the  lemon  to  the  last  drop.  Which 
of  these  is  it  your  pleasure  we  sliould 
choose?" 

"  I  must  endeavor  to  imitate,  though  I 
cannot  rival,  your  frankness,  sir;  and  there- 
fore I  would  say,  let  us  have  that  mode  in 
which  we  shall  see  least  of  eacli  other." 

"All  right.  I  am  completely  in  your 
lordship's  hands.  You  had  your  choice, 
and  I  don't  dispute  it.  There,  then,  is  my 
account.  It's  a  trifle  under  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  Your  lordship's  generosity 
will  make  it  the  fourteen,  I've  no  doubt. 
All  the  secret-service  part  —  that  trip  to 
town  and  the  dinner  at  Greenwich — I've 
left  blank.  Fill  it  up  as  your  conscience 
suggests.  The  Irish  expenses  are  also  low, 
as  I  lived  a  good  deal  at  Bishop's  Folly. 
I  also  make  no  charge  for  keeping  you  out 
of  Punrh.  It  wasn't  easy,  all  the  same, 
for  the  fellows  had  you,  wig,  waistcoat  and 
all.  In  fact,  my  lord,  it's  a  friendly  docu- 
ment, though  your  present  disposition 
doesn't  exactly  seem  to  respond  to  that  line 
of  action;  but  Tom  Cutbill  is  a  forgiving 
soul.  Your  lordship  will  look  over  this 
paper,  then;  and  in  a  couple  of  days — no 
hurry,  you  know,  for  I  have  lots  to  see  here 
— in  a  couple  of  days  I'll  drop  in,  and  talk 
the  thing  over  witli  you  ;  for  you  see  there 
are  two  or  three  ])oints — about  the  way  you 
behaved  to  your  brother-in-law,  and  such 
like — that  I'd  like  to  chat  a  little  with  you 
about. " 

As  Lord  Culduff  listened  his  face  grew 
redder  and  redder,  and  liis  fingers  played 
with  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he 
leaned  with  a  quick,  convulsive  motion;  and 
as  the  other  went  on  he  drew  from  time  to 
time  long,  deep  inspirations,  as  if  invoking 


]^atience  to  carry  him  through  the  inflic- 
tion. At  last  he  said,  in  a  half-faint  voice, 
"  Have  you  done,  sir — is  it  over  ?  " 

"  Well,  pretty  nigh.  I'd  like  to  have 
'  asked  you  about  my  lady.  I  know  she  had 
I  a  temper  of  her  own  before  you  married 
j  her,  and  I'm  rather  curious  to  hear  how 
jyou  hit  it  off  together.  Does  she  give  in 
j  — eh  ?  Has  the  high  and  mighty  dodge 
subdued  her  ?     I  thought  it  would." 

''  Do  me  the  great  favor,  sir,  to  ring  that 

bell  and  to  leave  me.     1  am  not  very  well," 

'  said  Culduff,  gasping  for  breatli. 

j      '^I  see  that.     I  see  you've  got  the  blood 

I  to  your  head.     When  a  man  comes  to  your 

I  time  of  life,  he  must  mind  what  he  eats, 

j  and  stick  to  pint  bottles,  too.     That's  true 

i  as   the  Bible — pint  bottles   and  plenty  of 

seltzer  when  you're  amongst  the  seventies." 

And  with  this  aphorism  he  drew  on  his 

coat,    buttoned   it  leisurely  to  the  collar, 

and,  with  a  familiar  nod,  left  the  room. 

"Giacomo,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  ''that 
man  is  not  to  be  admitted  again  on  any 
pretext.  Tell  the  porter  his  place  shall 
pay  for  it,  if  he  passes  the  grille." 

Giacomo  bowed  silent  acquiescence,  and 
Lord  Culduff  lay  back  on  a  sofa  and  said, 
"  Tell  Dr.  Pritchard  to  come  here;  tell  my 
lady,  tell  Mr.  Temple,  I  feel  very  ill,"  and 
so  saying  he  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed 
overcome. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

AT   Al.BANO. 

"  Who  do  you  think  asks  himself  to  dme 
with  us  to-day,  Julia  ?  "  said  L'Estrange  to 
his  sister  on  the  day  of  the  scene  recorded 
in  our  last  chapter. 

"  I  cannot  guess  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to 
say  I'll  be  glad  to  see  any  one." 

"It  is  very  dull  for  you,  indeed,"  said 
he,  compassionately. 

"No,  George,  not  that.  Not  half  so 
bad  for  me  as  for  yon  ;  but  somehow  I 
felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  a  guest, 
who  would  oblige  us  to  drop  our  grum- 
blings and  exert  ourselves  to  talk  of  some- 
thing besides  our  personal  worries.  Now, 
who  is  it  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  say  to  Mr.  Cutbill  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  engineering  man 
we  saw  at  Castello  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  I  retract.  1  recall  my  last 
speech,  and  avow,  in  all  humility,  I  was 
Avrong.  All  1  remember  of  that  man — not 
much,  certainly  — but  all  I  do  remember  of 
him  was  that  he  was  odious." 
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"  lie  was  amusing,  in  his  way." 
"  Probably— but  I  detested  his  '  way.'  " 
*'The    Bramleiglis    said   he  was    good- 
natured." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Give  him  all  the 
excellent  qualities  you  like ;  but  he  will 
still  remain  insufferably  ill-brod  and  coarse- 
minded.     Why  did  you  ask  him,  Gjorge  ?" 

"  I  didn't ;  he  asked  himself.  Here's 
his  note  :  '  Dear  L'Estrauge ' — familiar 
enough — '  Dear  L'Estrange — 1  have  just 
arrived  here,  and  want  to  have  some  talk 
with  you.  I  mean,  tlierefore,  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  take  a  bit  of  dinner  witli  you  to- 
day. I  shall  be  out  by  five  or  half-past. 
Don't  make  a  stranger  of  me,  but  give  me 
the  cold  mutton  or  whatever  it  is. — Yours, 
Tom  Cutbill.'  " 

''  What  a  type  of  the  writer  !  " 

"  AVell ;  but  what  can  we  get  for  dinner, 
Ju?" 

"  The  cold  mutton,  I  think.  I'm  sure 
the  gentleman's  estimate  of  his  value  as  a 
guest  cannot  bo  too  low." 

'•'  No,  Julia,  let  us  treat  him  to  our  best. 
He  means  kindly  by  coming  out  here  to 
see  us." 

"I'd  have  taken  the  will  for  the  deed 
with  more  of  gratitude.  Oh,  George," 
cried  she,  with  fervor,  "why  will  you  be 
always  so  much  obliged  to  the  man  who 
condescends  to  eat  your  salt  ?  This  Mr. 
Cutbill  will  be  your  patron  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours." 

"  Certainly  the  man  who  dines  with  us 
cannot  come  for  the  excellence  of  our 
fare." 

f  That  is  a  very  ingenious  bit  of  self- 
flattery;  but  don't  trust  it,  George.  Men 
cat  bad  dinners  continually  ;  and  there  is  a 
sort  of  condescension  in  eating  them  at  a 
friend's  house,  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
good-nature  ;  and  tlie  fun  of  it  is  that  the 
men  who  do  these  things  are  very  vain  of 
the  act." 

L'Estrange  gave  a  little  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  It  was  his  usual  reply  to  those 
subtleties  which  his  sister  was  so  fond  of, 
and  that  he  was  never  very  sure  whether 
t'ley  were  meant  to  puzzle  or  to  i:)ersuade 
liim. 

*•'  So,  then,  he  is  to  be  an  honored  guest, 
George,  eh  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  general  assent,  and  she  went 
0:1:  "And  we  are  to  treat  him  to  that 
Avonderful  Ehine  wine  Sir  Marcus  sent  you 
to  cure  your  ague.  x\nd  the  very  thought 
of  drinking  anything  so  costly  actually 
brought  on  a  shivering  attack." 

"  Have  we  any  of  it  left  ?  " 

"Two  bottles,  if  those  uncouth  little 
flattened  flasks  can  be  called  bottles.     And 


since  3^ou  are  resolved  he  is  to  be  entei^ 
tained  like  a  '  Prince  Russe,'  I'll  actually 
treat  him  to  a  dish  of  macaroni  of  my 
own  invention.  You  remember,  George, 
Mrs.  Monkton  was  going  to  withdraw  her 
subscription  fro)n  the  church  when  she  ate 
of  it,  and  remained  a  firm  Protestant." 

"Julia,  Julia!"  said  he,  in  a  half-re- 
proving tone. 

"I  am  simply  citing  an  historical  fact, 
but  you'll  provoke  me  to  say  much  worse 
if  you  stand  there  with  that  censorial  face. 
As  if  I  didn't  knov/  how  wrong  it  was  to 
■speak  lightly  of  a  lady  who  subscribes  two 
hundred  francs  a  year  ! " 

"There  arc  very  few  who  do  so,"  said 
he,  with  a  sigh. 

"My  poor  brother,"  said  she,  caressing- 
ly, "  it  is  a  very  hard  case  to  be  so  poor, 
and  we  with  such  refined  tastes  and  such 
really  nice  instincts  ;  we,  who  would  like 
a  pretty  house,  and  a  pretty  garden,  and  a 
pretty  little  equi})age,  and  who  would 
give  pretty  little  dinners,  with  the  very 
neatest  cut  glass  and  china,  and  be,  all  the 
time,  so  cultivated  and  so  simple,  so  ele- 
vated in  tone  and  so  humble  in  spirit! 
There,  go  away,  and  look  after  some  fruit 
— do  something,  and  don't  stand  there  pro- 
voking me  to  talk  nonsense.  That  solemn 
look  made  me  ten  times  more  silly  than  I 
ever  intended  to  be." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  L'Estrange,  thought- 
fully, "  he  has  something  to  tell  me  ot  the 
coal-mine. " 

"Ah,  if  I  thought  that,  George — if  I 
thought  he  brought  us  tidings  of  a  great 
'dividend' — isn't  that  the  name  for  the 
thing  the  people  always  share  amongst 
themselves  out  of  somebody  else's  money  ? 
So  I  have  shocked  you,  at  last,  into  run- 
ning away ;  and  now  for  the  cares  of  the 
household. " 

Now,  though  she  liked  to  quiz  her 
brother  about  his  love  of  hospitality  and 
the  almost  reckless  way  in  which  he  wj3uld 
spend  money  to  entertain  a  guest,  it  was 
one  of  her  especial  delights  to  play  hostess, 
and  receive  guests  with  whatever  display 
their  narrow  fortune  permitted.  Nor  did 
she  spare  any  pains  she  could  bestow  in 
])reparing  to  welcome  Mr.  Cutbill,  and  her 
day  was  busily  passed  between  the  kitchen, 
the  garden,  and  the  drawing-room,  order- 
ing, aiding,  and  devising  with  a  zeal  and 
activity  that  one  might  have  supposed 
could  only  have  been  evoked  in  the  service 
of  a  much-honored  guest.' 

"Look  at  my  table,  George,''  said  she, 
"before  you  go  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
say  if  you  ever  saw  anything  more  tasteful. 
There's  a  bouquet  for  you ;  and  see  how 
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gracefully  I  have  twined  the  grape-leaves 
round  these  flasks.  You'll  i-Awcy  3'ourseif 
Horace  entertaining  Ma3cenas.  Mr.  Cut- 
bili  is  certainly  not  very  like  him — but  no 
matter.  Nor  is  our  little  Monte  Oliveto 
exactly  Falcrnian." 

"It  is  quite  beautiful,  Jn,  all  of  it," 
said  lie,  drawing  her  towards  him  and  kiss- 
ing her  ;  but  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness 
in  his  voice,  as  in  his  look,  to  which  she 
replied  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  said: — 

''Say  it  out  boldly,  George,  do;  say 
frankly  what  a  sin  and  a  shame  it  is  that 
such  a  dear  good  girl  should  have  to  strain 
her  wits  in  this  hand-to-hnnd  fight  with 
poverty,  and  not  be  embellishing  some 
splendid  station  with  her  charming  talents, 
and  such  like." 

"I  was  thinking  something  not  very  far 
from  it,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  Of  course  you  were  ;  but  you  never 
thought,  perliaps,  how  soon  ennui  and  las- 
situde might  have  taken  the  place  of  all 
my  present  energy.  1  want  to  please  you 
now,  George,  since  without  me  you  would 
be  desolate  ;  but  if  we  were  rich,  you'd  not 
depend  on  me,  and  I'd  have  been  very  dis- 
pirited and  very  sad.  There  now,  that's 
quite  enough  of  sentimentalizing  for  once. 
I'm  off  to  dress.  Do  you  know,"  said  she, 
as  she  mouiited  the  stairs,  *'I  have  serious 
thoughts  of  captivating  Mr.  Cutbill?" 

*'  Oh,  Julia,  I  entreat "  but  she  was 

gone  ere  he  could  finish,  and  her  merry 
laughter  was  heard  till  her  door  closed. 

Poor  girl,  her  light-heartedness  died  out 
as  she  felt  herself  alone,  and  turning 
towards  a  little  pliotograph  of  a  man  in  a 
naval  uniform,  tliat  hung  over  the  chimney, 
her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  as  she  gazed 
on  it. 

"  Ay,"  said  she  bitterly,  "  and  this  same 
humor  it  was  that  lost  me  the  truest  heart 
that  ever  beat !  What  would  1  not  give 
now  to^know  that  he  still  remembered  me 
— i;emembcred  mcv/ith  kindness!" 

She  sat  down,  \ni\\  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  nor  stirred  till  the  sound  of 
voices  beneath  apprised  her  that  their  guest 
had  arrived. 

While  she  was  yet  standing  before  her 
glass,  and  trying  to  efface  the  traces  of 
sorrow  on  her  features,  George  tai)ped 
softly  at  her  door.  "  May  I  come  in?'' 
cried  he.  "  Oh,  Julia,"  said  he,  as  he 
drew  nigh,  ''  it  is  worse  than  I  had  even 
suspected.     Cutbill  tells  me  that " 

He  could  not  go  on,  but  bending  his 
head  on  her  shoulder,  sobbed  hysterically. 

"  George,  George,  donotgive  way  thus," 
said  she  calmly.  "  What  is  it  .has  happened? 
What  has  he  told  you?" 


"  The  mine — the  Lisconnor  scheme — is 
bankrupt." 

"  Is  tiiat  nil?" 

"All!  Why  it  is  ruin — utter  ruin! 
Every  shilling  that  you  had  in  the  world  is 
gone,  and  I  have  done  it  all.''  And  once 
more  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he 
sobbed  convulsively. 

"  But,  my  dear,  dear  brother,"  said  she 
fondly,  "  if  it's  lost  it's  lost,  and  there's  no 
help  for  it;  and  let  us  never  fret  over  what 
binds  us  only  the  closer  together.  You 
can't  get  rid  of  me,  now,  for  I  declare, 
George,  no  earthly  consideration  will  make 
me  accept  Mr.  Cutbill." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  jest  this  way,  Julia, 
at  such  a  moment?" 

'•  I  assure  you  I  am  most  serious.  I 
know  that  man  intends  to  pro])ose  to  me, 
and  you  are  Just  in  the  humor  to  mix  up 
our  present  misfortunes  and  his  preten- 
sions, and  actually  espouse  his  cause;  but 
it's  no  use,  George,  no  use  whatever.  I'll 
not  consent.  Go  downstairs,  now.  Stay, 
let  me  wipe  those  red  eyes.  Don't  let  that 
man  see  any  trace  of  this  sorrow  about  you; 
bear  up  quietly  and  well.  You  shall  see 
that  I  do  not  give  counsel  without  being 
able  to  show  example.  Go  down  now,  and 
I'll  follow  you." 

As  he  left  the  room  she  sat  down,  and 
accidentally  so  as  to  see  her  face  in  the 
glass.  The  forced  snnle  which  she  had  put 
on  was  only  slowly  vanishing  from  heri 
features,  and  she  was  shocked  at  the  2)allor 
that  now  succeeded. 

"  I  am  looking  very  ill,"  mAittered  she. 
"  There's  no  denying  it.  That  man  will 
certainly  see  how  this  news  has  struck  me 
down,  and  I  woidd  not  that  he  should 
witness  my  want  of  courage.  I  wish  I  had 
— no,  I  don't.  I'd  not  put  on  rouge  if  I 
had  it;  but  I  wish  we  were  alone  to-day, 
and  could  talk  over  our  fortune  together. 
Perhaps  it's  as  well  as  it  is."  And  now 
she  arose  and  descended  the  stairs  hastily, 
as  though  not  to  give  herself  time  for 
further  thought. 

Cutbill  was  in  the  act  of  cautioning 
L'Estrange  against  speaking  of  the  Lis- 
connor misfortune  to  his  sister  when  she 
entered  the  room.  "  Do  you  forget  me. 
Miss  L'Estrange,"  said  he,  coming  forward, 
"  or  am  I  to  remind  you  that  Ave  met  in 
Ireland?" 

"  Forget  you,  Mr.  Cutbill!"'  replied  she, 
laughingly;  ''  how  can  I  forget  the  charm- 
ing tenor  who  sang  second  to  me,  or  the 
gallant  cavalier  who  rode  out  with  me?" 

"  Ay,  but  I  got  a  roll  in  a  duck-pond 
that  day,"  said  he,  grimly.  "  You  per- 
suaded me  to  let  the  beast  drink,  and  he  lay 
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dov/n   in    the    water  and   nearly   squashed 
me." 

"  Oh,  you  ahuost  killed  nic  with  laughter. 
I  liad  (.0  hold  on  by  the  crutch  of  niy 
saddle  to  save  myself  from  falling  into  the 
po]id." 

"  And  I  hear  you  made  a  sketch  of  me." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  it  ?  I  declare  I 
thought  I  had  shown  it  to  you;  but  I  will 
after  dinner,  if  I  can  find  it." 

The  dinner  was  announced  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  they  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room. 

"  Taste  is  everything,"  said  Cutbill,  as 
lie  unfolded  his  napkin,  and  surveyed  the 
table,  decked  out  with  fruit  and  flowers 
v/ith  a  degree  of  artistic  elegance  that 
appealed  even  to  liim.  "  Taste  is  every- 
thing. I  declare  to  you  that  Howell  and 
James  v/ould  pay  fifty  i)0unds  down  just 
for  that  urn  as  it  stands  there.  How  you 
twined  those  lilies  around  it  in  that  way  is 
quite  beyond  me." 

As  the  dinner  went  on  he  was  in  ecstasy 
with  everything. 

*'  Don't  part  with  your  cook,  even  after 
tliey  make  a  bishop  of  you,"  said  he.  "  I 
don't  know  the  French  name  of  that  dish, 
but  I  believe  it's  a  stewed  hare.  Might  I 
S3nd  my  plate  twice  ?  " 

'•'  Mr,  Cutbill  saw  the  Bramleighs  at 
Como,  Julia,"  said  L'Estrange,  to  take  him, 
if  possible,  off  the  subject  of  tlie  entertaiu- 
meuu. 

"  I  did,  indeed.  I  met  them  at  that  very 
hotel  that  was  once  Queen  Caroline's  h"ouse. 
There  they  were  divertiiig  themselves — 
boating  and  going  about  just  as  if  the  world 
had  gone  all  right  with  them  ;  and  Bram- 
leigh  told  me  one  morning  that  he  had 
cashed  the  last  cheque  for  fifty  pounds." 

''  And  is  he  really  determined  to  touch 
notliing  of  his  property  till  the  law  assures 
him  that  his  right  is  undeniable  ?" 

"  Worse  tlian  that,  far  worse  ;  he  has 
quarreled  with  old  Sedley,  his  father's  law^- 
agont  for  forty  years,  and  threatened  him 
with  an  action  for  having  entered  into  a 
compromise  Avithout  instructions  or  j^er- 
mission  ;  and  he  is  wrong,  clearly  WTong, 
for  I  saw  the  correspondence,  and  if  it  goes 
before  a  jury,  they'll  say  at  once  that  there 
was  consent." 

'•  Had  he,  then,  forgotten  it  ?  "  asked 
Julia. 

"  No,  he  neither  forgets  nor  remembers  ; 
but  he  has  a  sort  of  flighty  way  of  getting 
himself  into  a  wdiite  heat  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  though  he  cools  down  occasionally  into 
a  little  common  sense,  it  doesn't  last ;  he 
rushes  back  into  his  heroics,  and  raves 
about  saving  him  from^himself,  rescuing 


him  from  the  ignoble  temptation  of  selt 
interest,  and  such  like  balderdash." 

''  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  true 
nobility  in  such  a  nature,"  said  Julia. 

'•  I'll  tell  you  what  there  is  ;  and  it  runs 
through  them  all  except  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  tha.t  puppy  the  diplomatist:  there's 
madness  ! " 

"Madness  ?" 

'•  Well,  I  call  it  madness.  Suppose  now 
I  was  to  decline  taking  another  glass  of  that 
v/ine — Steinheimer,  I  think  it's  called — till 
I  saw  your  brother's  receipt  for  the  payment 
of  it,  wouldn't  you  say  I  was  either  mad  or 
something  very  near  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  the  parity  between  the  two 
cases,"  said  Julia. 

''Ah,  you're  too  sharp  for  me.  Miss 
Julia,  too  sharp  ;  but  I'm  right  all  the 
same.  Isn't  Jack  Bramkigh  mad  ?  Is  it 
anything  but  madness  for  a  man  to  throw 
up  his  commission  and  go  and  serve  as  a 
sailor — before  the  mast  or  behind  it,  I  don't 
care  which  ;  but  is'nt  that  madness  ? "' 

Julia  felt  a  sense  of  sickness  almost  to 
fainting,  but  she  never  spoke  nor  stirred, 
while  George,  quickly  noticing  her  state, 
turned  towards  Cutbill  and  said  : — 

"  What  ncAvs  have  you  of  him  ?  ho  was 
a  great  favorite  of  mine." 

'^  Of  yours  and  of  everybody's,"  said 
Cutbill.  And  now  the  color  rushed  back 
to  Julia's  cheek,  and  had  Cutbill  but 
looked  towards  her,  it  is  ver}'  probable  he 
would  greatly  have  misconstrued  the  smile 
she  gave  him.  "  I  wish  I  had  nev/s  of 
him  :  but  for  these  last  few  months  I  have 
none.  W^hen  he  got  out  to  China  he  found 
that  great  house,  Alcock  and  Baines, 
smashed  —  all  the  tea  -  merchants  were 
smashed — and  they  tell  me  that  he  shipped 
with  a  Yankee  for  Constantinople." 

"  You  heard  from  him,  then  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  never  whites  to  any  one.  He 
may  send  you  a  newspaper,  or  a  piece  of 
one,  to  show  whore  he  is  ;  but  he  says  he 
never  was  able  to  say  what  was  in  his  head, 
and  he  always  found  he  was  writing  things 
out  of  the  '  Complete  Correspondent.'  " 

''Poor  Jack  !" 

"  Shall  I  go  and  look  after  your  coffee, 
George  ?  You  say  yon  like  me  to  make  it 
myself,"  said  Julia  ;  and  she  arose  and  left 
the  room  almost  before  he  could  reply. 

"You'll  never  marry  while  she's  your 
housekeeper,  I  see  that,"  said  Cutbill,  as 
tlie  door  closed  after  her. 

"  She  is  my  greatest  comfort  in  life," 
said  the  other,  w\irmiy. 

"  I  see  it  all  ;  and  the  whole  time  of 
dinner  I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was 
No  matter,  I'll  not  say  what  I  was 
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you   lijiven't   told 
see  wliat  I  can  do 


she   knows  it 


going  to  say.  I'm  glad 
l)er  of  tlic  smash  till  I 
with  the  old  Viscount." 

*'But  I  have  told  her 
all." 

"And  do  you  tell  me  she  had  that  heavy 
load  on  her  heart  all  the  time  she  was 
talking  and  laughing  there  ?  '' 

L'Estrango  nodded. 

"It's  only  women  bear  up  that  Vt^ay. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  if  it  had  been  one  of 
us,  he'd  not  have  come  down  to  dinner, 
he'd  not  have  had  pluck  to  show  himself. 
There's  whore  they  beat  us,  sir — that's  real 
courage." 

'•'  You  are  not  taking  your  wine,"  said 
L'Estrangc,  seeing  him  pass  the  bottle. 

"  No  ;  I  want  my  head  clear  this  even- 
ing, I  want  to  be  cool  and  collected.  I'll 
not  drink  any  more.  Tell  me  about  your- 
self a  little  ;  liow  do  you  get  on  here  ?  do 
you  like  the  place  ?  do  you  like  the  peo- 
ple ?  " 

•'  The  place  is  charming  ;  Ave  like  it 
better  every  day  we  live  in  it.'' 

"  And  the  people — the  English,  I  mean  ; 
what  of  them  ?  " 

"They  mean  kindly  enough,  indeed  they 
are  often  very  kind  ;  but  they  do  not  live 
iu  much  harmony,  and  they  only  agree  in 
(-lie  thing " 

"  I  know  what  that  is.  They  all  join 
to  worry  the  parson — of  course  they  do. 
Did  you  ever  live  in  a  lodging-house, 
L'Estrange  ?  If  you  did,  you  must  have 
seen  how  the  v/liole  popuhition  coalesced  to 
torment  the  maid-oi-all-work.  She  belong- 
ed to  them  all,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally. And  so  it  is  with  you.  You  are  the 
raaid-of-all-work.  You  have  to  make 
Brown's  bed,  and  black  Eobinson's  Ijoots — 
spiritually  I  mean — and  none  recognizes  the 
claim  of  his  neighbor — each  believes  you 
belong  to  himself.  That's  the  voluntary 
system,  as  they  call  it ;  and  a  quicker  way 
to  drive  a  man  mad  was  never  invented." 

"  Perhaps  you  take  an  extreme;  view  of 
it "  began  L'Estrange. 

"No,  I  don't,"  interrupted  the  other. 
**rve  only  to  look  at  your  face,  and  instead 
of  the  fresh  cheeks  and  the  clear  bright 
eyes  I  remember  when  I  saw  you  first, 
I  see  you  now  anxious  and  pale  and  nerv- 
ous. Where's  the  pluck  that  enabled  you 
to  ride  at  a  five-foot  wall  ?  Do  you  think 
you  could  do  it  now  ?  " 

"Very  likely  not.  Very  likely  it  is  all 
the  better  I  should  not." 

"'  l^'ou'll  not  got  me  to  believe  that.  No 
man's  nature  was  ever  bettered  for  ])eing 
bullied." 

L'Estrange  laughed  heartily,  not  in   the 


least  degree  angered  by  the  other's  some- 
what coarse  candor. 

"  It's  a  queer  world  altogether  :  but 
maybe  if  each  of  us  was  doiiig  the  exact 
thing  he  was  fit  for,  life  wouldn't  be  half 
as  good  a  thing  as  it  is.  The  whole  thing 
would  bo  like  a  piece  of '  macliinery,  and 
instead  of  the  hitches  and  make-shifts 
that  wo  see  now,  and  that  bring  out  men's 
qualities  and  test  their  natures,  we'd  have 
nothing  but  a  big  workshop,  where  each 
did  hii  own  share  of  the  work,  and  neither 
asked  aid  nor  gave  it.  Do  you  permit  a 
cigar  ?  " 

"Of  course;  but  I've  nothing  worth 
offering  you." 

"  I  have,  though,"  said  he,  prodiicinghis 
case  and  drawing  forth  a  cheroot,  and  ex- 
amining it  with  that  keen  scrutiny  and 
that  seeming  foretaste  of  enjoyment  pecu- 
liar to  smokers.  "  Try  that  and  tell  me 
when  you  tasted  the  equal  of  it.  Ah, 
L'Estrange,  v/e  must  see  and  get  you  out 
of  this.  It's  not  a  place  for  you.  A  nice 
little  vicarage,  iu  Hants  cr  Herts  ;  a  sunny 
glebe,  with  a  comfortable  house  and.  a 
wife  ;  later   on,  a  wife  of  course,  for  your 


sister  won't  stay  with  you  aWays. " 


-only 


"  Y'ou've  drawn  a  pleasant  picture- 
to  rub  it  out  again." 

"Miss  Julia  has  got  a  bad  headache, 
sir,"  said  the  maid,  entering  at  this  mo- 
ment, "and  begs  you  Vv'ill  excuse  her. 
Will  you  please  to  have  cofiee  here  or  in 
the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"  Ay,  here,"  said  Cutbill,  answering  the 
look  with  which  the  other  seemed  to  inter- 
rogate him.  "Slie  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  no  wonder  ;  but  I'll  not  keep  you 
away  from  her  now.  Go  up  and  say,  I'll 
see  Lord  Culduif  in  the  morning,  and  if  I 
have  any  news  worth  reporting,  I'll  come 
out  here  in  the  afternoon." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

"  A  RECEPTION  "   AT  ROME. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Countess  Bal- 
deroni's  weekly  reception,  and  the  servants 
had  just  lighted  up  the  handsome  suite  of 
rooms  and  disposed  the  furniture  in  fitting 
order,  when  the  Countess  and  Lady  Augusta 
Bramleigh  entered  to  take  a  passing  look 
at  the  apartment  before  the  arrival  of  the 
guests. 

"  It  is  so  nice,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  iu 
her  j)eculiar  languid  way,  "to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  people  are  civilized 
cnouffh  to  meet  for  intercourse  without  be- 
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ing  fed,  or  danced,  or  fiddled  for.  iSow, 
I  tried  this  in  London  ;  but  it  v/as  a  com- 
plete failure.  If  you  tell  English  people 
you  are  *  at  home '  every  Tuesday  or  every 
Thursday  evening,  tliey  will  make  a  i)arty 
some  particular  niglit  and  storm  your  salons 
in  hundreds,  and  you'll  be  left  with  tlirec 
or  four  visitors  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.     Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

'■*  I  suspect  it  is.  But  you  see  how  tl:oy 
fall  into  our  ways  here  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  adopt  them  at  home,  there  may  be 
something  in  tiie  climate  or  the  hours 
which  forbids  it." 

"  No,  cara  ;  it  is  simply  their  dogged 
ma^rial  spirit,  which  says,  '  We  go  out  for 
a  defeiiite,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  ball.'  There 
must  be  a  substantial  programme  of  a  some- 
thing to  bo  eaten  or  to  be  done.  I  declare 
I  believe  I  detest  our  people." 

"  How  are  you,  then,  to  live  amongst 
them  ?  " 

*•'  I  don't  mean  it.  I  shall  not  go  back. 
If  T  grow  weary  of  Europe,  I'll  try  Egypt, 
or  I'll  go  live  at  Lebanon.  Do  you  knov/, 
since  I  sav»^  Lear's  picture  of  the  cedars,  I 
hitve  been  dying  to  live  there.  It  would  be 
so  delightful  tt)  lie  under  the  great  shade 
of  those  glorious  trees,  with  ono's/barb' 
standing  saddled  near,  and  groups  of 
Arabs  in  their  white  burnouses  scattered 
about.  What's  thin  ?  Here's  a  note  for 
you. " 

The  Countess  took  the  note  from  the  ser- 
vant, and  ran  her  eyes  hurriedly  over»it.    . 

"''This  is  impossible,"  murmured  she, 
"  quite  impossible.  Only  think,  Gusta, 
here  is  the  French  Secretary  of  Legation, 
Baron  de  Limayrac,  asking  my  permission 
to  present  to  me  no  less  a  person  than 
Monsieur  de  Pracontal." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Pracontal — the  pre- 
tender himself  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  It  can  be  no  other.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  so  outrageously  in  | 
bad  taste  ?  LimajTac  must  know  vv^ho  this  \ 
man  is,  what  claims  he  is  putting  forward,  i 
whom  he  assumes  to  bo  ;  and  yet  he  proposes  { 
to  present  him  here.  Of  course,  I  shall  \ 
refuse  him."  [ 

*'  No,  cava,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ee- 
ceive  him  by  all  means.  You  or  I  have  | 
nothing  to  do  with  law  or  lawyers — he 
does  not  como  here  to  prosecute  his  suit. 
On  the  contrary,  I  accept  his  wish  to  make 
our  acquaintance  as  an  evidence  of  a  true 
gentlemanlike  instinct  ;  and,  besides,  I  am 
most  eager  to  see  him. " 

"  Remember,    Gusta,  the    Culdnffs    are  ' 
coming  here,  and  they  will  regard  this  as  j 
a  studied  insult.      I  think   I  should  feel  it 
such  myself  in  their  place." 


"I  don't  think  thoy  could.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  ought  not.  Does  any  one  believe 
that  every  person  in  a  room  with  four  or 
live  hundred  is  his  dear  friend,  devoted  to 
him,  and  dying  to  serve  him  ?  If  you  do 
•  not  actually  throw  these  peojile  together, 
how  are  they  more  in  contact  in  your  salon 
than  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  ?" 

"  Tliis  note  is  in  pencil,  too,"  went  she 
on.  "  I  suppose  it  was  written  here. 
Where  is  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  ?" 

"  In  his  carriage,  my  lady,  at  the  door." 

"  You  see,  dearest,  you  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting him." 

The  Countess  had  but  time  to  say  a  few 
hurried  words  to  the  servant,  when  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  company 
began  to  pour  in.  Arrivals  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  names  of 
every  country  in  Europe  were  announced, 
as  their  titled  owners — soldiers,  statesmen, 
cardinals,  or  ministers — passed  on,  and 
fjraiuh's  dames,  in  all  tlie  plenitude  of 
splendid  toilet,  sailed  proudly  by,  glit- 
tering witli  jewels  and  lilniy  in  costly  lace. 

While  the  Countess  Balderoiji  was  ex- 
changing salutations  with  a  distinguished 
guest,  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  stotxl  re- 
spectfully waiting  his  time  to  be  recognized. 

"  My  friend.  Count  Pracontal,  madame," 
said  he,  presenting  the  stranger,  and, 
though  a  most  frigid  bow  from  the  hostess 
acknowledged  the  presentation,  Pracontal's 
easy  assurance  remained  unabashed,  and, 
with  the  coolest  imaginable  air,  he  begged 
he  might  have  the  great  honor  of  being- 
presented  to  Lady  Augusta  Brainleigh. 

Liidy  Augusta,  not  waiting  for  her  sister's 
intervention,  at  once  accepted  the  speech  as 
addressed  to  herself,  and  spoke  to  him  with 
much  courtesy. 

"  You  are  new  to  Rome,  I  believe?  "  said 
she. 

"Years  ago  I  was  here;  but  not  in  the 
society.  I  knew  only  the  artists,  and  that 
Bohemian  class  who  live  with  artists,"  said 
he,  quite  easily.  "  Perhaps  I  might  have 
the  same  difficulty  still,  but  Baron  de  Li- 
mayrac and  I  served  together  in  Africa,  and 
he  has  been  kind  enougli  to  present  me  to 
some  of  his  friends." 

The  unaffected  tone  and  the  air  of  good"- 
breeding  Avith  whicli  these  few  words  were 
uttered,  went  far  to  conciliate  Lady  Augusta 
in  his  favor;  and  after  some  further  talk 
togetlier  she  left  him,  promising,  at  some 
later  period  of  the  evening,  to  rejoin  him 
and  tell  him  something  of  the  people  who 
were  there. 

"  Do  you  know,  cara,  that  he  is  down- 
right charming?"  whispered  she  to  her  sis- 
ter, as  they  walked  together  through  the 
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rooms.  "Of  course  I  mean  Pracontal; 
he  is  very  witty,  and  not  in  the  least  ill- 
natured.  I'm  so  sorry  the  Culduffs  have 
not  come.  I'd  have  given  anything  to  pre- 
sent Pracontal  to  liis  cousin — if  she  be  his 
consm.  Oh,  here  tlicyare:  and  isn't  she 
splendid  in  pearls?" 

Lord  and  Lady  Culdnff  moved  up  tlie 
salon  as  might  a  prince  and  princess  royal, 
acknowledging  blandly,  but  condescend- 
ingly, the  salutations  that  met  them.  Know- 
ing and  known  to  every  one,  they  distributed 
the  little  graceful  greetings  with  that  grad- 
uated benignity  great  people,  or  v/ould-be 
great  people — for  they  are  more  alike  than 
IS  generally  believed — so  well  understand. 

Although  Lady  Augusta  Jind  Lady  Cul- 
duff  had  exchanged  cards,  they  had  not  yet 
met  at  Rome,  and  noAv,  as  the  proud  peer 
moved  along  triumphant  in  the  homage 
rendered  to  his  own  claims  and  to  his  wife's 
beauty.  Lady  Augusta  stepped  quietly  for- 
ward, and  in  a  tone  familiarly  easy  said, 
"  Oh,  we've  met  at  last,  Marion.  Pray  make 
me  known  to  Lord  CulduiT."  In  the  little 
act  of  recognition  which  now  passed  be- 
tween these  two  people,  an  acute  observer 
migiit  have  detected  something  almost  bor- 
dering on  freemasonry.  They  were  of  the 
same  '^ order,"  and,  though  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  met  left  mucli  to 
explain,  there  was  that  between  them  which 
plainly  said,  "We  at  least  play  on  'the 
square '  with  each  other.  We  are  within  the 
pale,  and  scores  of  little  misunderstandings 
t'liat  might  serve  to  separate  or  estrange 
meaner  folk,  with  us  can  wait  for  their  ex- 
I  )lanations. "  Tliey  chatted  away  pleasantly 
for  some  minutes  over  the  Lord  tleorges  and 
Lady  Georginas  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
reminded  each  other  of  little  traits  of  this 
one's  healtli  or  that  one's  temper,  as  though 
of  these  was  that  world  they  ])elonged  to 
made  up  and  fashioned.  And  all  tliis  wlrile 
Clarion  stood  by  mute  and  pale  with  anger, 
for  she  knew  well  how  Lady  Augusta  was 
intentionally  dAvelling  on  a  theme  she  could 
have  no  part  in.  It  was  with  a  marked 
change  of  manner,  so  marked  as  to  imply  a 
sudden  rush  of  consciousness,  that  Lady 
Augusta,  turning  to  her,  said: — 
■     "And  how  do  you  like  Eome?" 

A  faint  motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  half- 
gesture  with  the  shoulders,  seeming  to  ex- 
press something  like  inditference,  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  believe  all  English  begin  in  that  v/ay. 
It  is  a  place  to  grow  into — its  v/-ays,  its 
hours,  its  topics,  are  all  its  own." 

"I  call  it  charming,"  said  Lord  CuldufE, 
who  felt  appealed  to. 

"If  you  stand  long  on  the  l)rink  here," 


resumed  she,  "  like  a  timid  bather,  you'll 
not  have  courage  to  plunge  in.  You  must 
go  at  it  at  once,  for  there  arc  scores  of  things 
will  scare  you,  if  you  only  let  them.'' 

Marion  stood  impassive  and  fixed,  as 
though  she  heard  but  did  not  heed  what 
was  said,  while  Lord  Culduli  smiled  his 
appi'oval  and  nodded  his  assent  in  most 
urbane  fashion. 

'"What  if  you  came  and  dined  here  to- 
morrow, Marion?  My  sister  is  Vvonderfully 
'  well  up  '  in  the  i)lace.  I  warn  you  ;is  to 
her  execrable  dinner;  for  her  cook  is  Itali^xi, 
pur  sang,  and  v/ill  poison  you  with  his 
national  dishes  ;  but  Ave'll  be  oi  petit 
coniite." 

"  I  think  we  have  something  for  to-mor- 
row," said  Marion,  coldly,  and  looking  to 
Lord  Culduff. 

"  To-morrov\r  —  Thursday,  Thursday?  " 
said  he,  hesitating,  "I  can't  remember 
any  engagement  for  Thursday." 

"There  is  something,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Marion,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 

"Then  let  it  be  for  Friday,  and  you'll 
meet  my  brother-in-law;  it's  the  only  day  he 
over  dines  at  home  in  the  week." 

Lord  Culduff  boAvcd  an  assent,  and 
Marion  muttered  something  that  possibly 
meant  acquiescence. 

"  I've  m.ade  a  little  dinner  for  you  for 
Friday,"  said  Lady  Augusta  to  her  sister. 
"  The"  Culduff s  and  Monsignore  Eatti — 
that,  with  Tonino  and  ourselves,  will  be 
.six  ;  and  I'll  think  of  another  :  we  can't  be 
an  even  number.  lilarion  is  heart-broken 
about  coming  ;  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  we 
shall  see  her,  after  all." 

"■  Are  w^e  so  very  terrible,  then  ?  ''  asked 
the  Countess. 

"  Not  yon,  dearest ;  it  is  /  am  the  dread- 
ful one.  I  took  that  old  fop  a  canter  into 
the  peerage,  and  he  was  so  delighted  to  es- 
cape from  Bramleighia,  that  he  looked 
softly  into  my  eyes,  and  held  my  hand  so 
unnecessarily  long,  that  she  became  actual- 
ly sick  with  anger.  Nov/  I'm  resolved  that 
the  old  lord  shall  be  one  of  mv  adorers." 

"  Oh,  Gusta  !  " 

"  Yes.  I  say  it  calmly  and  advisedly  ; 
that  young  woman  must  be  taught  better 
manners  than  to  pat  the  ground  impatient- 
ly with  her  foot  and  to  toss  her  head  away 
when  one  is  talking  to  her  husband.  Oh, 
there's  that  poor  Count  Pracontal  waiting 
for  me,  and  looking  so  piteously  at  me  ;  I 
forgot  I  promised  to  take  him  a  tour 
through  the  rooms  and  tell  him  who  every- 
body is." 

The  company  began  to  thin  off  soon 
after  midnight,  and  by  one  o'clock  the 
Countess  and  her  sister  found  themselves 
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standing  by  a  fireplace  in  a  deserted  salon, 
while  the  servants  passed  to  and  fro  ex- 
tinguishing the  liglits. 

"  Who  was  that  you  took  leave  of  witli 
such  emphatic  courtesy  a  few  minutes 
ago  ?  "  asked  Lady  Augusta,  as  she  leaned 
on  the  chimney-piece. 

"■  Don't  youknow  ?  don't  vou  remember 
him  ?  " 

''Not  in  the  least." 

"It  was  Mr.  Teuijde  Bramhigh.'' 

"What,  w?r)»//.s- Temple  .^  Why  didn't 
he  come  and  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  lie  said  lie  had  been  in  search  of  you 
all  the  evening,  and  even  asked  me  to  find 
you  out." 

"  Tliesc  Sevigne  curls  do  that  ;  no  one 
knows  me.  3Iousignore  said  he  thought  I 
was  a  younger  sister  just  come  out,  and 
was  going  to  warn  me  of  the  dangerous 
rivalry.  And  tluit  was  Temple  ?  His  lit- 
tle bit  of  moustache  improves  him.  I  sup- 
pose they  call  him  good-looking  ?  " 

"Very  handsome — actually  handsome." 

"  Oh,  dear  !''  sighed  the  other,  wcai'ily; 
"  one  likes  tliese  gatherings,  but  it's  alv/;iy3 
pleasant  when  tliey're  over  ;  don't  you  find 
that?"  And  not  meeting  a  rc])ly,  she 
went  on  :  "  That  tiresome  man.  Sir  Mar- 
cus Cluff,  made  a  descent  upon  me,  to  talk 
of — what  do  you  think? — the  church  at 
Albano.  It  seems  our  parson  there  has 
nothing  to  live  on  during  the  winter 
months,  and  he  is  exi:>ected  to  be  alive  and 
cheery  when  spring  comes  round  ;  and  Sir 
Marcus  says  that,  though  seals  do  this,  it's 
not  so  easy  for  a  curate  ;  and  so  I  said, 
'  Why  doesn't  ho  join  the  other  army  ? 
There's  a  cardinal  yonder  will  take  him  in- 
to his  regiment; '  and  Sir  Marcus  couldn't 
stand  tliis  and  left  me."  She  paused,  and 
seemed  lost  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  tlien 
half  murmured  rather  than  said,  "  Wliat  a 
nice  touch  he  has  on  the  piano  ;  so  light 
and  so  liquid  withal !/' 

"Sir  Marcus,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  said  she,  pettishly. 
"I'm  talking  of  Pracontal.  I'm  sure  ho 
sings — he  says  not,  or  only  for  himself;  and 
BO  I  told  him  he  must  sing  for  me,  and  he 
replied,  '  Willingly,  for  I  shall  then  be  be- 
side myself  with  happiness.  Just  fancy  a 
Frenchman  trying  to  say  a  smart  thing  in 
English.  I  wonder  v/hat  the  Culduff's  will 
think  of  him  ?  " 

"  Are  they  likely  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  an  opinion?" 

"  Most  certainly  they  are.  I  have  asked 
him  for  Friday,  lie  will  be  the  seventh  at 
our  little  dinner." 

"Not  possible,  Gusta  !  You  couldn't 
have  done  this  !  " 


"  I  have,  I  give  you  my  word.  Is  there 
any  reason  Avliy  I  shouldn't  ?  " 

"  All  the  reason  in  t!ie  world.  You  ask 
your  relatives  to  a  little  dinner,  which  im- 
plies extreme  intimacy  and  familiarity  ; 
and  you  invite  to  meet  them  a  man  whom, 
by  every  sentiment  of  self-interest,  they 
must  abhor." 

"  Cara  mia,  I  can't  listen  to  such  a  vul- 
gar argument.  M.  de  Pracontal  has  charm- 
ing personal  cpialities.  I  chatted  about  an 
hour  with  him,  and  he  is  delightfully  amus- 
ing ;  he'll  no  more  obtrude  his  claims  or 
his  pretensions  than  Lord  Culduft'  will- 
speak  of  his  fifty  years  of  di})lomatic  ser- 
vice. There  is  no  more  perfect  triumph  of 
good-breeding  than  when  it  enables  us  to 
enjoy  each  other's  society  irrespective  of 
scores  of  little  personal  accidents,  political 
estrangements,  and  the  like  ;  and  to  show 
you  that  I  have  not  been  the  inconsiderate 
creature  ycm  think  me,  I  actually  did  ask 
Pracontal  if  he  thought  that  meeting  the 
CuldufTs  would  be  awkward  or  unpleasant 
for  him,  and  he  said  ho  was  overjoyed  at 
the  thought;  that  I  could  not  have  done 
liim  a  favor  he  would  prize  more  highly." 

"  He,  of  course,  is  very  vain  of  the  dis- 
tinction. It  is  an  honor  he  never  could 
have  so  much  as  dreamed  of." 

"I  don't  know  that.  I  half  suspect  ho 
is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  take  a  dej^re- 
ciatory  estimate  of  either  himself  or  his 
prospects." 

"At  all  events,  Gusta,  there  sluill  be  no 
ambuscade  in  the  matter,  that  I'm  deter- 
mined on.  The  Culduffs  shall  know  whom 
they  arc  to  meet.  I'll  write  a  note  to  them 
before  I  sleep." 

"  How  angry  you  are  for  a  mere  no- 
thing !  Do  you  imagine  that  the  people 
who  sit  round  a  dinner-table  have  sworn 
vows  of  eternal  friendship  before  the 
soup  ?  " 

"You  are  too  provoking — too  thought- 
less," said  the  other,  Avith  much  asperity 
of  voice  ;  and,  taking  up  her  gloves  and 
her  fan  from  the  chimney-piece,  she  moved 
rapidly  away  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

SOME    "SALON    DIPLOHACTES." 

Lord  Culduff,  attired  in  a  very  gor- 
geous dressing-gown,  and  a  cap  whose  gold 
tassel  hung  down  below  his  car,  was  seated 
at  a  writing-table,  cA'ery  detail  of  whose 
appliances  Avas  an  object  of  art.  From  a 
little  golden  censer  at  his  side  a  light-blue 
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smoke  curled,  tlint  diirused  ii  delicious  per- 
fume tlirougli  the  room,  for  the  noble  lord 
held  it  that  these  adventitious  aids  invari- 
ably penetrated  through  the  sterner  mate- 
rial of  tliought,  and  relieved  by  their  grace- 
i\\\  influence  the  more  labored  efforts  of  the 
intellect. 

He  liad  that  morning  been  preparing  a 
ver}^  careful  confidential  dispatch.  Ho 
meant  it  to  be  a  state  paper.  It  was  a 
favorite  theory  of  liis,  that  the  Pope  might 
be  cvplnite — and  his  own  phrase  must  bo 
employed  to  express  his  meaning — that  is, 
that  for  certain  advantages,  not  very  easily 
defined,  nor  intelligiljle  at  first  l)lush,  the 
Holy  Father  might  be  most  profit!il)ly  cm- 
ployed  in  governing  Ireland.  Tlie  Pope, 
in  fact,  i]i  return  for  certain  things  wliich 
he  did  not  want,  and  which  we  could  not 
give  him  if  he  did,  was  to  do  for  us  a  num- 
ber of  things  perfectly  im}wssible,  and  just 
as  valueless  had  they  been  possible.  The 
whole  was  a  grand  dissolving  viev/  of  mil- 
lennial Ireland,  with  all  the  inhabitants 
dressed  in  green  broadcloth,  singing  '^God 
save  the  Que^n;"  while  the  Pope  and  the 
Sacred  College  were  to  be  in  ecstasy  over 
some  imaginary  concessions  of  the  British 
Government,  and  as  happy  over  these  sup- 
posed benefits  as  an  Indian  tribe  over  a 
present  of  glass  beads  from  Birming- 
ham. 

The  noble  diplomatist  had  just  turned  a 
very  pretty  phrase  on  tlio  peculiar  nature 
of  the  priest — his  one-sided  view  of  life  ; 
his  natural  credulity,  nurtured  by  church 
observances;  his  easily-satisfied  greed,  aris- 
ing from  the  limited  nature  of  his  ambi- 
tions ;  and,  lastly,  the  simplicity  of  char- 
acter engendered  by  the  v/ant  of  those  re- 
lations of  the  family  which  suggest  acute 
study  of  moral  traits,  strongly  tinctured 
with  worldliness.  Eising  above  the  dialec- 
tics of  the  "  OfBce,"  ho  had  soared  into 
the  stylo  of  the  essayict.  It  v/as  to  be  one 
of  those  dispatches  which  P.  0.  prints  in 
blue-books,  and  i)roudly  points  to,  to  show 
that  her  sons  are  as  distinguished  in  letters 
as  they  are  dexterous  in  the  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations, lie  had  ju.st  read  aloud  a  very 
high-sounding  sentence,  when  Mr.  Temple 
Bramleigh  entered,  and,  in  that  nicely 
subdued  voice  which  ])rivatc  secretaryship 
teaches,  said:  "Mr.  Cutbill  is  below,  my 
lord.     Will  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  On  no  account !  The  porter  has  been 
warned  not  to  admit  him,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. See  to  it,  that  I  am  not  intruded 
on  by  this  man  I " 

''He  has  managed  to  get  in  somehow. 
Ho  is  in  my  room  at  this  moment." 

"  Get  rid  of  him,  tlien,  ^s  best  you  can. 
VOL.  v. — 3S 


I  can  only  repeat  that  here  he  shall  not 
come." 

"  I  think,  on  tlie  v;hole,  it  might  be  kr 
well  to  see  him.  A  few  minutes  v/ould  suf- 
fice," said  Temple,  timidly, 

"And,  why,  sir,  may  I  ask,  cm  I  to  be 
outraged  by  this  man's  vulgar  presence, 
even  for  a  fev/  minutes  ?  A  few  minutes 
of  unmitigate(J  rudencs::  is  an  eternity  of 
endurance  ! " 

"  Ho  threatens  a  statement  in  print.  He 
has  a  letter  ready  for  the  Times,'''  muttered 
Temple. 

"This  is  what  v/e  have  come  to  in  Eng- 
land. In  our  stupid  v/orship  of  what  we. 
call  public  opinion,  we  have  raised  up  the 
most  despotic  tribunal  that  ever  decided  a 
human  destiny.  I  declare  solemnly,  I'd  al- 
most as  soon  be  an  American,  I  vow  to 
heaven  that,  with  tlic  threat  of  Printing- 
House  Square  over  mo,  I  dcn't  see  hov/ 
much  worse  I  had  been  if  born  in  Kansas 
or  Ohio!" 

'■'It  is  a  regular  statement  of  the  Lis- 
connor  Mine,  drawn  up  for  the  money  arti- 
ticle,  and  if  only  a  tithe  of  it  be  true " 

"Why  sh.ould  it  be  true,  sir  ?"  cried  the 
noble  lord,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  a 
scream.  "  The  public  does  not  want  truth 
— what  they  want  is  a  scandal — a  libelous 
slander  on  men  of  rank — men  of  note  like 
myself.  The  vulgar  world  is  never  so  hap- 
py as  vviien  it  assumes  to  cancel  great  pub- 
lic services  by  some  contemptible  private 
scandal.  Lord  Culdulf  has  checkmated  the 
Eussian  Ambassador.  I  know  that,  but 
Moses  has  three  acceptances  of  his  protested 
for  non-payment.  Lord  Culduff  has  out- 
witted the  Tuileries,  Why  doesn't  he  pay 
his  bootmaker  ?  That's  their  chanson,  sir 
— that's  the  burden  of  their  low,  vulgar 
song.  As  if  1,  and  men  of  my  stamp,  were 
amenaljle  to  every  petty  rule  and  miscraljle 
criticism  that  applies  to  a  clerk  in  Somer- 
set House.  They  exact  from  us  the  serv- 
ices of  a  giant,  and  then  would  reduce  us 
to  their  own  dwarfish  standard  whenever 
there  is  question  cf  a  moral  estimate." 

He  walked  to  and  fro  as  he  spoke,  his 
excitement  increasing  at  every  word,  the 
veins  in  his  forehead  swelling  and  the  an- 
gles of  his  mouth  twitching  with  a  spas- 
modic motion.  "There,  sir," cried  he,  with 
a  Avave  of  his  hand,  "let  there  be  no  more 
mention  of  this  man.  I  shall  want  to  sec 
a  draft  of  the  educational  project,  as  soon 
as  it  is  completed.  That  will  do,"  and  with 
this  he  dismissed  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  on  his  de- 
parture, than  Lord  Culduff  poured  some 
scented  water  into  a  small  silver  ewer,  and 
proceeded  to  bathe  his  eyes  and  teniiJles. 
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and  then  sitting  down  before  a  little  mirror, 
he  smoothed  liis  eyehrows,  and  ])atiently 
disposed  the  straggling  hairs  into  line. 
''  Who's  there  ?  come  in,"  cried  he  impa- 
tiently, as  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Cutbill  entered,  with  tlie  bold  and 
assured  look  of  a  man  determined  on  an 
insolence. 

'•'So,  my  lord,  your  servant's  have  got 
orders  not  to  admit  me — the  door  is  to  be 
shut  against  me  ?  "  said  he,  walking  boldly 
forward  and  staring  fiercely  at  the  other's 
face. 

''  Quite  true,  however  you  came  to  know 
it,"  said  CuldufI,  with  a  smile  of  the  easiest, 
])leasantest  exi)ression  imaginal)le.  ''  I  told 
Temple  Bramleigh  this  morning  to  give 
tiie  orders  you  speak  of.  I  said  it  in  these 
words:  Mr.  Cutbill  got  in  here  a  couple  of 
days  ago,  when  I  vcas  in  the  middle  of  a 
despatch,  and  we  got  talking  of  this,  that, 
and  t'other,  and  the  end  was,  I  never  could 
take  u])  the  clue  of  wluit  I  had  been  writ- 
ing. A  bore  interrupts,  but  does  not  dis- 
tract you:  a  clever  man  is  sure,  by  his  sugges- 
tiveness,  to  lead  yon  away  to  other  reahns 
of  tliought  :  and  so  I  said,  a  strict  quaran- 
tine against  two  people  —  I'il  neither  see 
Antonelli  nor  Cutbill." 
■  It  was  a  bold  shot,  and  few  men  would 
have  had  courage  for  sucli  eiirontery ;  but 
Lord  Culduff  could  do  these  things  w^ith 
an  air  of  such  seeming  candor  and  natural- 
ness, nothing  less  than  a  police-agent  could 
have  questioned  its  sincerity.  Had  a  man 
of  his  own  rank  in  life  "tried  it  on  "in 
this  fashion,  Cutbill  would  have  detected 
the  impudent  fraud  at  once.  It  was  the 
superb  dignity,  the  consummate  courtesy 
of  this  noble  Viscount,  aided  by  every 
appliance  of  taste  and  luxury  around  him, 
that  assured  success  here. 

"  Take  that  chair,  Cutbill,  and  try  a  che- 
root— I  know  you  like  a  cheroot.  And  now 
for  a  pleasant  gossip;  for  I  will  give  myself 
a  holiday  this  morning." 

'•'  I  am  really  afraid  I  interrupt  you,"  be- 
gan Cutbill. 

'•  You  do;  I  won't  affect  to  deny  it.  You 
squash  that  despatch  yonder,  as  effectually 
as  if  you  threw  the  ink-bottle  over  it. 
When  once  I  get  to  talk  with  a  man  like 
you,  I  can't  go  back  to  the  desk  again. 
Don't  you  know  it  yourself  ?  Haven't  you 
felt  it  scores  of  times  ?  The  stupid  m.an  is 
got  rid  of  Just  as  readily  as  you  throw  a 
pebble  out  of  your  shoe  ;  it  is  your  clever 
fellow  that  pricks  you  like  a  nail." 

"  I'm  sorry,  my  lord,  you  should  feel  me 
so  painfully,"  said  Cutlnll,  laughing,  but 
with  an  expression  that  showed  how  the 
flattery  had  touched  him. 


"  You  don't  know  what  a  scrape  I've  got 
into  about  yuu." 

"About  w?<?r' 

"Yes.  My  lady  heard  j-ou  were  here  tho 
other  morning,  and  gave  me  a  regulai  scold- 
ing for  not  having  sent  to  tell  her.  You 
know  you  were  old  friends  in  Ireland." 

"I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  her  lady- 
ship would  remember  me." 

"What !  Not  remcrjberyour  admirable 
imitation  of  the  speakers  in  the  House  ? — 
your  charming  songs  that  you  struck  off 
with  such  facility— the  very  best  impromptus 
I  ever  heard.  And,  mark  you,  Cutbdl,  I 
knew  Theodore  Hook  intimately — I  mean, 
difference  of  age  and  such  like  considered, 
for  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time — and  I  say  it 
advisedly,  you  arc  better  than  Hook." 

'•Oh,  my  lord,  tliis  is  great  flattery!" 

"  Hook  was  uncertain,  too.  Ho  was  what 
the  French  cixW  journalicr.  Now,  that  you 
are  not." 

Cutbill  smiled,  for,  though  he  did  not 
in  the  least  know  the  quality  ascribed  to 
him,  he  was  sure  it  was  complimentary, 
and  was  satisfied. 

"  Then  there  Avas  another  point  of  differ- 
ence between  you.  Hook  was  a  snob.  He 
had  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  social 
inferiority,  which  continually  drove  him  to 
undue  familiarities.  Now,  I  will  say,  I 
never  met  a  man  so  free  from  this  as  your- 
self. I  have  made  a  positive  study  of  you, 
Cutbill,  and  I  protest  I  think,  as  regards 
tact,  you  are  unrivaled." 

"I  can  only  say,  my  lord,  that  I  never 
knew  it." 

"  After  all,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  rising 
and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
while,  dropping  his  eyelids,  he  seemed  to 
fall  into  a  reflective  vein — "After  all,  this, 
as  regards  worldly  success,  is  the  master 
quality.  You  may  have  every  gift,  and 
every  talent,  and  every  grace,  and,  want- 
ing 'tact,'  they  are  all  but  valueless." 

Cutbill  was  silent.  He  was  too  much 
afraid  to  risk  his  newly  acquired  reputation 
by  the  utterance  of  even  a  word. 

"How  do  you  like  Eome?"  asked  his 
lordship,  abruj)tly. 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  ;  I've  seen  very  little 
of  it.  I  know  nobody;  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  find  time  hang  heavily  enough  on  me." 

"But  you  must  know  people,  Cutbill; 
you  must  go  out.  The  place  has  its  amus- 
ing side;  it's  not  like  what  we  have  at  home. 
There's  another  tone,  another  style  ;  there 
is  less  concentration,  so  to  say,  but  there's 
more  'finesse.'" 

"  Cutbill  nodded,  as  though  he  followed 
and  assented  to  this. 

"  Where   the  priest    enters,    as  such  a 
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considerable  element  of  society,  there  is 
always  a  keener  study  of  character  than 
elsewhere.  In  other  places  yon  ask,  What 
a  man  docs  ?  here  you  inquire,  Why  he 
docs  it  ?" 

Cutbill  nodded  again. 

"The  v/omeu,  too,  catchup  the  light, 
delicate  touch  which  the  churchmen  are 
such  adepts  in;  and  conversation  is  generally 
neater  tlian  elsev/here.  In  a  fortnight  or 
ten  days  hence,  you'll  see  this  all  yourself. 
How  are  you  for  Italian?  Do  you  speak  it 
well?" 

"  Not  a  word,  my  lord." 

"  jSTever  mind.  French  will  do  perfect- 
ly. I  declare  I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  First  Empire  for  having 
given  U3  a  language  common  to  all  Europe. 
Neither  cooking  nor  good  manners  could 
go  on  without  it,  and,  apropos  of  cooking, 
when  will  you  dine  ?  They  are  good  enough 
to  say  here  thiit  my  cook  is  the  best  in 
Rome.  When  will  you  let  me  have  your 
verdict  on  him  ?  " 

Cutbill  felt  all  the  av/kwardness  that  is 
commonly  experienced  when  a  man  is  asked 
to  be  his  own  invitcr. 

"  To-day,"  continued  Lord  Culduff,  "we 
dine  at  the  Due  do  Rignano's ;  Vfc  have 
promised  Lady  Augusta  for  Friday ;  but 
Saturday,  I  believe  Saturday  is  free.  Shall 
we  say  Saturday,  Cutbill  —  for  half-past 
eight  ?  Now,  don't  fail  us.  We  shall  have 
a  few  people  in  the  evening,  so  make  no 
other  engagement.     Bye-bye." 

Cutbill  muttered  out  his  acceptance,  and 
retired,  half  delighted  with  his  success,  and 
half-distrustful  as  to  whether  he  had  done 
what  he  had  come  to  do,  or  whether,  in 
not  approaching  the  subject,  he  had  not 
earned  a  stronger  claim  to  the  possession 
of  that  "  tact "  which  his  lordship  had  so 
much  admired  in  him. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  an  old  fox  ;  but  he's 
wonderfully  agreeable,"  muttered -he,  as 
he  descended  the  stairs.  It  was  only  as  he 
turned  into  the  Piazzo  di  Spagna,  and  saw 
L'Estrange  standing  looking  in  at  a  print- 
shop,  that  he  remembered  how  he  had  left 
the  curate  to  wait  for  him,  while  ho  made 
his  visit. 

"I'm  afraid,'  from  your  look,"  said 
L'Estrange,  "that  you  have  no  very  good 
news  for  me.     Am  I  right?" 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  in  some  con- 
fusion, "'  I  won't  say  that  I  have  anything 
one  could  call  exactly  reassuring  to  tell." 

"  Did  he  suifor  you  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion fuHy  ?  Did  lie  sliow  a  disposition  to 
treat  tlie  matter  with  any  consideration?  " 

Cutbill  shook  his  head.  Tlie  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  done  nothing,   had  not 


even  broached  the  subject  for  which  his 
visit  was  ostensibly  made,  overwhelmed  him 
with  shame  ;  and  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  avow  how  he  had  neglected  the  trust 
committed  to  him. 

"  Don't  mince  matters  with  me,  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  me,"  continued  L'Estrange. 
"  I  never  closed  my  eyes  last  night,  think- 
ing over  it  all ;  and  you  can't  lower  me  in 
my  own  esteem  below  what  I  now  feel. 
Out  Avith  it,  then,  and  let  me  hear  the 
worst,  if  I  must  hear  it." 

"You  must  have  a  little  patience. 
Things  are  not  always  so  bad  as  they  look. 
I'm  to  have  another  interview;  and  though 
I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  bid  you  hope,  I'd 
be  sorry  to  say,  despair.  I'm  to  see  him 
again  on  Saturday." 

"'  Two  more  days  and  nights  of  anxiety 
and  waiting  !  But  I  suppose  I  deserve  it 
all,  and  worse.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  greed 
—  ay,  of  gambling — that  I  made  this  ven- 
ture ;  and  if  the  punishment  could  fall  on 
myself  alone,  I  deserve  it  all." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  in  that 
fashion  ;  never  say  die.  When  do  the 
Bramleighs  arrive  ? — don't  you  expect  them 
this  week  ?  " 

"  They  iiromised  to  cat  their  Christmas 
dinner  with  us  ;  but  shall  we  have  one  to 
give  them  ?  You  know,  I  sup})Ose,  how 
matters  have  gone  at  Albano  ?  The  church 
patrons  have  quarreled,  and  each  has  with- 
drawn his  name.  No  :  Mrs.  Trumpler  re- 
mains, and  she  has  dniAvn  out  a  new  code 
of  her  own — a  thirty-nine  articles  of  her 
own  devising,  which  I  must  subscribe,  or 
forfeit  her  support.  The  great  feature  of 
it  all  is  that  the  Bible  is  never  to  be  quoted 
except  to  disprove  it ;  so  that  what  a  man 
lacks  in  scholarship  he  may  make  up  in 
skepticism. " 

"  And  you  take  to  that  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly ;  and  in  consequence  I 
have  resigned  my  chaplaincy,  and  this 
morning  I  received  a  notice  to  vacate  my 
house  by  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  go — 
I  don't  think  it  was  suggested  where  to  in 
])articular — but  here  comes  my  sister — let 
us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Oh,  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  have  got 
you  such  a  nice  warm  coatfor  your  visiting 
in  the  cold  weather.  Will  you  promise  me 
to  Avear  it,  though  you  Avill  look  like  a  bear? 
How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Gutbill  ?  " 

"  I'm /bolibish,  miss,  thank' you.  And 
yon?" 

"I  don't  exactly  know  if  I'm  bobbish, 
but  I'm  certainly  in  good  spirits,  for  I  have 
heard  from  some  very  dear  frien.ds,  Avho  are 
on  their  Avay  to  see,  and  si:)end  the  Christ- 
mas with  us." 
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L'Estrange  turned  a  sudden  glance  on 
Cutbill.  It  was  a  mere  glance,  Init  it  sa'id 
more  than  words,  and  v.as  so  inexi)ressibly 
sad  besides,  that  the  other  muttered  a  hur- 
ried good-bye  and  left  tlicm. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


A  LONG  TETK-A-'fETE, 


Pracoxtal  and  Long  worth  sat  at  break- 
fast at  Freytag's  Hotel  at  Rome.  They 
were  si)]endidly  lodged,  and  the  table  was 
spread  with  all  the  luxury  and  abundance 
which  are  usually  displayed  wdiere  well- 
l)aying  guests  are  treated  by  wise  inn- 
keepers. Fruit  and  flowers  decorated  the 
board,  arranged  as  a  painter's  eye  might 
have  suggested,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
that  could  gratify  the  sense  of  sight  or  tempt 
the  palate. 

"After  all,"  said  Longworth,  "your 
song-writer  blundered  w^ien  he  wrote 
M'amour.'  It  is  '  I'argent '  that  'makes 
the  world  go  round.'  Look  at  that  table, 
and  say  what  sunshine  the  morning  breaks 
with,  when  one  doesn't  fret  about  the 
bill." 

"You  are  right,  0  Philip!"  said  the 
other.  "Let  people  say  what  they  may, 
men  love  those  who  spend  money.  See 
wliat  a  popularity  follov/s  the  Empire  in 
France:  and  what  is  its  chief  claim  ?  Just 
what  you  said  a  moment  back.  It  neyer 
frets  about  the  bill.  Contrast  tlie  splendor 
of  such  a  Government  with  the  mean  mer- 
cantile spirit  of  your  British  Parliament, 
higgling  over  contracts  and  cutting  down 
clerks'  salaries,  as  though  the  nation  were 
glorified  when  its  servants  wore  broken 
boots  and  patched  pantalocms." 

"  The  world  needs  spendtlirifts  as  it  needs 
tornadoes.  The  wliirlwind  purifies  even  as 
it  devastates." 

"  How  grand  you  are  at  an  aphorism, 
Philip!  You  have  all  the  pomp  of  the 
pulpit  when  you  deliver  a  mere  platitude." 

"  To  a  Frenchman,  everything  is  a  plati- 
tude that  is  not  a  paradox." 

"Go  on,  your  vein  is  wonderful  thi.s 
morning." 

"  A  Frenchman  is  the  travesty  of  human 
nature  ;  every  sentiment  of  his  is  the  parody 
of  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  is  grave  over 
trifles  and  evokes  mirth  out  of  the  deepest 
melancholy  ;  he  takes  sweet  wine  Avith  his 
oysters,  and  when  the  post  has  brought  him 
letters  that  may  actually  decide  his  destiny, 
he  throws  them  aside  to  read  a  critique  on 
the  last  ballet,  or  revive  his  recollections  of 


its  delight  by  gazing  on  a  colored  i)rint  of 
the  ballerina." 

"I'm  getting  tired  of  the  Giiana,"  said 
Pracontal,  throwing  tlie  i)icture  from  him; 
"  hand  me  the  ciiocolate.  As  to  the  let- 
ters, I  have  kept  them  for  you  to  read,  for, 
although  I  know  your  spluttering,  splash- 
ing, Jiissing  language  for  all  jiurposes  of 
talk,  its  law  jargon  is  cpiite  beyond  me." 

"  Your  lawyer — so  v:.v  as  I  have  seen — is 
most  careful  in  his  avoidance  of  technicals 
with  you  ;  he  writes  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly." 

"Break  o])cn  that  great  packet,  and  tell 
me  about  its  clear  and  distinct  contents." 

"I  said  succinct,  not  distinct,  0  man  of 
many  mistakes!  This  is  from  Kelson  him- 
self, and  contains  an  enclosui-e."  He  broke 
the  seal  as  he  spoke,  and  read: — 

"Dear  Sir: — I  am  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that 
the  arrangement  which,  in  my  last  letter, 
I  had  understood  to  be  finally  and  satisfac- 
torily concluded  between  myself  on  your 
part,  and  Mr.  Sedley  of  Furnivnl's  Inn,  on 
the  part  of  Islr.  Bramleigli,  is  now  ]-escinded 
and  broken,  Mr.  Bramleigli  having  entered 
a  formal  protest,  denying  all  concurrence 
or  approval,  and  in  evidence  of  his  di«sent 
has  actually  given  notice  of  action  against 
his  solicitor  for  unauthorized  jjrocedure. 
The  bills,  therefore,  drawn  by  you  I  here- 
with return  as  no  longer  negotiable.  I  am 
forced  to  express  not  only  my  surprise,  but 
my  indignation,  at  the  mode  in  which  we 
have  been  treated  in  this  transaction. 
Awaiting  your  instructions  as  to  what 
step  you  will  deem  it  advisable  to  take 
next — 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"J.  Kelson." 

"  This  is  a  bad  affair,"  said  Longworth. 
"That- twenty  thousand  that  you  thought 
to  have  lived  on  for  two  years,  astonishing 
the\Tilgar  world,  like  some  Count  of  Monte 
Christo,  has  proved  a  dissolving  view,  and 
there  you  sit  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
Pojje's  prisons,  which,  if  accounts  speak 
truly,-  are  about  the  vilest  dens  of  squalor 
and  misery  in  Europe." 

"  Put  a  lump  of  ice  in  my  glass,  and  fill 
it  up  with  champagne.  It  was  only  yes- 
terday I  was  thinking  whether  I'd  not  have 
myself  christened  Esau,  and  it  is  such -a 
relief  to  me  now  to  feel  that  I  need  not. 
Monsieur  ^e  Comte  Pracontal  de  Bram- 
leigh,  I  Irave  the  honor  to  drink  your 
health."  As  he  spoke  he  drained  his  glass, 
and  held  it  out  to  be  refilled. 

"No;    I'll    give    you    no    more    wine. 
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You'll  need  all  the  calm  and  cousidcratiou 
you  can  command  to  answer  this  letter, 
wliicli  requires  i)romi)t  reply.  And  ;is  to 
Esau,  my  friend,  the  parallel  scarcely 
lu^lds,  for,  when  he  negotiated  tlio  sale  of 
his  reversion,  he  was  next  of  kin  beyond 
dispute." 

"  I  wonder  what  would  become  of  you 
if  you  could  not  cavil.  I  never  knew  any 
man  so  fond  of  a  contradiction." 

''  Be  just,  and  admit  that  you  give  me 
some  splendid  opportunities.  No,  I'll  not 
let  you  have  more  wine.  Kelson's  letter 
must  be  answered,  and  we  must  think 
seriously  over  what  is  to  be  done." 

''Mafoi!  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
Mr.  liramieigli  challenged  me  to  a  duel, 
because  he  knows  I  have  no  arms.  lie  ap- 
peals to  the  law,  wliich  is  the  very  costliest 
of  all  the  costly  things  in  your  dear  coun- 
try. If  you  could  persuade  him  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  fair — not  even  generous — 
perhaps  he  vfould  have  the  good  manners 
to  quit  the  premises  and  send  me  the  key. 
)Short  of  that,  I  see  nothing  to  be  done." 

'•  I  have  told  you  already,  and  I  tell  you 
once  more,  if  li^elson  is  of  opinion  that 
your  case  is  good  enough  to  go  to  trial, 
yon  shall  not  want  funds  to  meet  law  ex- 
penses." 

'•'lie  has  told  me  so,  over  and  over.  He 
has  said  he  shall  try  the  case  by — what  is 
it  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  he  will  pro- 
ceed by  ejectment  to  try  title." 

'•This  need  not  cost  very  heavily,  and 
will  serve  to  open  the  campaign.  He  will 
put  me  on  'the  table,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  I 
shall  be  interrogated,  and  worried,  and  tor- 
mented— perhaps,  too,  insulted,  at  times  ; 
and  I  am  to  keep  my  temper,  resent  no- 
thing— not  even  when  they  impugn  my 
honor  or  my  truthfulness — for  that  there 
are  two  grand  princii)les  of  British  law  : 
one  is,  no  man  need  say  any  ill  of  himself, 
nor  is  he  ever  to  mind  what  ill  another 
may  say  of  him." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that?"  said  Long- 
worth,  laughing. 

'•'Not  exactly  in  these  words,  but  it 
amounted  to  the  same.  Do  give  me  a 
little  wine  ;  I  am  hoarse  with  talking." 

"  Not  a  drop.  Tell  me  now,  where  are 
these  letters,  and  that  journal  of  your 
grandfather's  that  you  showed  me  ?" 

'•'  ixelson  has  them  all.  Kelson  has 
everything.  Wiien  I  believed  the  affair  to 
be  ended,  I  told  him  he  might  do  what  lie 
pleased  with  them,  if  he  only  restored  to 
me  that  colored  sketch  of  my  beautiful 
grandmother." 

'•'  There,  there  !  don't  get  emotional,  or 


I  have  done  \n[\\  you.  I  v/ill  write  to  Kel- 
son to-day.  Leave  all  to  us  and  don't  meddh 
in  any  way." 

'•'That  you  may  rely  u]wn  v/ith  confidence. 
No  one  ever  yet  accused  me  of  occupying 
myself  with  anything  I  could  possibly  avoid. 
Do  you  want  me  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  dcm't  think  so  ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 
Whore  are  you  go  going  ?  " 

"I  liave  a  rendezvous  this  morning.  I 
am  to  be  three  miles  from  this  at  one  o'clock. 
I  am  to  be  at  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metelb, 
to  meet  the  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh,  with 
a  large  party,  on  horseback,  and  we  are  to 
go  somewhere  and  see  something,  and  to 
dine,  ma  foi — I  forget  where." 

"  I  think,  all  things  considered,"  said 
Longworth  gravely,  "I  would  advise  some 
reserve  as  to  intimacy  with  that  famiiy." 

"You  distrust  my  discretion.  You  im- 
agine that  in  my  unguarded  freedom  of 
talking  I  shall  say  many  things  v/hicli  had 
been  better  unsaid  ;  isn't  that  so  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do ;  at  all  events,  I  know  tiie 
situation  is  one  that  would  be  intolerable 
to  myself." 

"  Not  to  me  though,  not  to  me.  It  is  the 
very  difficulty,  the  tension,  so  to  say,  that 
makes  it  enticing.  I  have  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  enjoyment  in  a  position  where,  by  the 
slightest  movement  from  this  side  to  that, 
you  lose  your  balance  and  fall.  1  like,  i  de- 
light in,  the  narrow  path  with  the  precipice 
at  each  hand,  where  a  false  step  is  de- 
struction. The  wish  to  live  is  never  so  strong 
as  when  life  is  in  danger." 

"  You  are  a  heart  and  soul  gambler." 

"  Confess,  however,  I  am  heau  jouetir.  I 
know  how  to  lose."  And  muttering  some- 
thing over  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  hurried  away. 

As  Pracontal  was  hurrying  to  the  place 
of  meeting  v/itli  all  the  speed  of  his  horse,  a 
servant  met  him  with  a  note  from  Lady 
Augusta.  "  She  did  not  feel  well  enough," 
she  said,  "for  a  ride  ;  she  had  a  headache, 
and  begged  he  would  come  and  pay  lier  a 
visit,  and  dine  too,  if  he  was  not  afraid  of 
a  dinner  en  tctc-a-Ute." 

Overjoyed  with  the  familiar  tone  of  this 
note,  he  hurried  J.tack  to  Eome,  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  little  dravving-room 
which  looked  out  upon  the  Borghese  garden, 
and  where  a  servant  told  him  her  ladyship 
would  soon  appear. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you  and  very  nice," 
said  she,  entering  and  giving  him  her  hand 
in  a  languid  sort  of  manner,  "to  come 
here  and  give  up  the  delights  of  the  picnic, 
with  its  pretty  women  and  champagne,  and 
pati's-aux-trujfes.  No  ;  you  are  to  sit  yon- 
der.    I   don't   know   you  long  enough  to 
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advance  you  to  the  ])rivilogo  of  that  low 
chair  next  niy  sofa." 

"  1  am  your  slave,  even  to  martyrdom,'' 
said  he,  bowing,  and  sitting  down  where 
she  had  bid  him. 

'*  You  are  aware,  I  liope,"  said  she,  in 
the  same  wearied  tone,  "that  it  is  very 
Avrong  of  us  to  become  acquainted.  That, 
connected  as  1  am  with  the  Bramleighs,  1 
ought  not  to  have  permitted  you  to  be  pre- 
sented to  me.  My  sister  is  shocked  at  the 
impro})riety,  and  as  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Culduff,  rather  than  meet  you  at  dinner  on 
Friday,  they  have  left  Kome." 

"Left  Rome  ?-' 

"  Yes, 'gone  to  Naples.  To  be  sure,  he 
ought  to  have  been  there  a  month  ago  :  he 
was  accredited  to  tliat  Court,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  do  here,  which  was,  however, 
to  liini  an  excellent  reason  for  being  here. 
Why  do  you  make  me  talk  so  much  ?  It 
sets  my  head  splitting  and  I  sent  for  you 
to  listen  to  you,  and  not  to  have  any  worry 
of  talking  myself — there,  begin." 

"  What  shall  I  talk  about  ?  '" 

"  Anything  you  like,  only  not  politics,  or 
religion,  or  literature,  or  fine  arts-^people 
are  so  unnatural  when  they  discuss  these  ; 
nor — not  society  and  gossip,  for  then  they 
grow  spiteful  and  ill-natured  ;  nor  about 
myself,  for  then  you'd  fancy  you  were  in 
love  with  me,  and  I'd  have  to  shut  the  door 
against  you.  Oh,  hoAv  my  head  aches  !  (live 
me  that  flacon,  pray  ;  thankt-,  now  go  back 
to  your  place." 

"Shall  I  read  to  you?" 

"No;  there's  nothing  I  detest  so  much 
as  being  read  to.  One  never  follows  the 
book  ;  it  is  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  reader, 
something  in  his  voice,  something  one  fan- 
cies an  aifectation  attracts  attention,  and 
you  remark  how  his  hair  is  parted,  or  how 
his  boots  are  made.  Oh,  why  will  you  tor- 
ment me  this  way? — I  don't  want  to  talk  and 
you  persist  in  asking  me  questions." 

"  If  you  had  not  a  headache  I'd  sing  for 
you. " 

"  No,  I'll  not  let  you  sing  to  me  alone  ; 
that  would  be  quite  wrong.  Rememl)er, 
monsieur,  and  when  I  say  remember,  I 
mean  never  forget,  I  am  excessively  prude  ; 
not  of  that  school  of  prudery  that  repels, 
but  of  that  higher  tone  whidi  declares  a 
freedom  impossible.   Do  you  comprehend  ?" 

"' Perfectly,  madaqie,"  said  he,  bowing 
■with  an  air  of  an  ideal  reverence. 

"Now,  then,  that  we  have  settled  the 
preliminaries  of  our^ — oh,  dear  !  "  l)urst  she 
out,  "see  what  it  is  to  be  speaking  French! 
I  had  almost  said  of  '  our  friendship. '  " 

"And  why  not,  ma  dame  ?  Can  you  pos- 
sibly entertain  a  doubt  of  that  sentiment. 


at  once  devoted  and  respectful,  which  has 
brought  me  to  your  feet  ?  " 

"  I  never  do  doubt  about  anything  thi:t 
I  want  to  believe  ;  at  least  till  1  change  my 
mind  on  it,  for  I  am — yes,  I  am  very  capri- 
cious. I  am  charmed  with  you  to-day  ; 
but  do  not  be  surprised  if  my  servant  shuts 
the  door  against  you  to-morrow." 

"  Madame,  you  drive  me  to  the  brink  of 
despair." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  she,  laughing. 
"  I  have  driven  several  that  far ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  I  never  knew  one  who  went 
over. " 

"Do  not  push  torture  to  insufferance, 
madame,"  crie(J  he,  theatrically ;  but, 
instead  of  laughing  at  him,  she  looked 
really  alarmed  at  his  words. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Pracontal,"  cried  she, 
suddenly,  "was  that  little  song  you  sung 
last  night  your  own  ?  I  mean  words  aiid 
music  both  ?" 

lie  bowed  with  an  air  of  modesty. 

"  What  a  nice  talent,  to  be  able  to  com- 
pose and  write  verses,  too  !  But  they  tell 
me  you  are  horribly  satirical ;  that  you 
make  rhymes  on  people  impromptu,  and 
sing  them  in  the  very  room  with  them." 

"Only,  madame,  when  they  are,  what 
you  call  in  English,  bores," 

"But  I  like  bores,  they  are  so  nice  and 
dull.  Do  you  know.  Monsieur  Pracontul, 
if  it  were  not  for  bores,  we  English  would 
have  no  distinctive  nationality  ?  Onr  bores 
are  essentially  our  own,  and  unlike  all  the 
other  species  of  the  creature  elsewhere." 

"I  respect  them,  and  I  bow  to  their 
superiority." 

"It  was  very  kind,  very  nice  of  you,  to 
give  up  your  ride  over  the  Campagna,  and 
come  here  to  sit  with  me  in  one  of  my 
dull  moods,  for  to-day  I  am  very  dull  aiid 
dispirited.  I  have  an  odious  headache, 
and  my  sister  has  been  scolding  me,  and  I 
have  had  such  unpleasant  letters.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  d.ark  day  with  me." 

"  I  iim  inexpressibly  grieved." 

"Of  course  you  are  ;  and  so  I  told  my 
sister  you  would  be,  when  she  said  it  was 
a  great  imprudence  on  my  part  to  admit 
you.  Not  that  I  don't  agree  with  her  in 
great  part,  but  I  do  detest  being  dictated 
to  ;  isn't  it  insn])])ortable  ?  " 

"Quite  so;  the  very  worst  form  of 
slavery. " 

"  It's  true  you  want  to  take  away  the 
I  Bramleigh  estates ;  but,  as  I  said  to  my 
1  sister,  does  not  every  one  wish  to  win  when 
I  he  jilays  a  game,  and  do  you  detest  your 
I  adversary  for  so  natural  a  desire  ?  I  sup- 
I  pose  if  you  have  a  trump  more  than  the 
Bramleighs  you'll  carry  off  the  stakes." 
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"  All,  madamo,  how  giacl  would  I  bo  to 
lay  my  cards  on  the  table,  if  I  could  be 
sure  of  such  an  opponent  us  yourself  !  " 

''Yes,  I  am  generous.  It's  the  one 
thing  I  can  say  for  niyself.  I'm  all  for 
lighting  the  battle  of  life  honorably  and 
courteously,  though  I  must  say  one  is  sure 
to  h)se  where  the  others  are  not  equally 
higli-mindcd.  Now  I  put  it  to  yourself, 
M.  Pracontal,  and  I  ask,  was  it  fair,  was  it 
honest,  was  it  decent  of  Colonel  Bramleigh, 
knowing  the  insecure  title  by  which  he 
held  his  estate,  to  make  me  his  wife  ?  You 
know,  of  course,  the  difference  of  rank 
that  separated  us  ; .  you  know  who  I  was — 
I  can't  say  am,  because  my  family  have 
never  forgiven  me  the  mesalliance — there- 
fore, I  say,  was  it  not  atrocious  in  him  to 
make  a  settlement  which  he  felt  must  be  a 
mockery?  " 

"  Perhaps,  madame,  he  may  have  re- 
garded our  pretensions  as  of  little  moment; 
indeed,  I  believe,  he  treated  my  father's 
demands  with  much  hateur." 

"  fetill,  he  knew  there  was  a  claim,  and 
a  claimant,  when  he  married  me,  and  this 
can  neither  be  denied  nor  defended." 

"Ah,  madame  ! "  sighed  he,  "who 
would  be  stopped  by  scruples  in  such  a 
cause  ?  " 

"No,  there  was  nothing  of  love  in  it ; 
he  wanted  rank,  he  wanted  high  connec- 
tions. He  was-  fond  of  me,  after  his  fash- 
ion, I've  no  doubt,  but  he  was  far  more 
proud  than  fond.  I  often  fancied  he  must 
have  had  something  on  his  mind,  he  would 
be  so  abstracted  at  times,  and  so  depressed, 
and  then  he  would  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to 
tell  me  a  secret,  but  had  not  tlie  courage 
for  it,  and  I  set  it  down  to  something  quite 
different.  I  thought — no  matter  what  I 
thought — but  it  gave  me  no  uneasiness, 
for,  of  course,  I  never  dreamed  of  being- 
jealous  ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  bad  as 
this  never  occurred  to  me — never  ! " 

"  I  am  only  surprised  that  Colonel 
Bramleigh  never  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  treat  with  my  father,  who,  all 
things  considered,  would  have  been  easily 
dealt  with  ;  he  was  always  a  pauvre  diable, 
out  of  one  scrape  to  fall  into  another  ;  so 
reckless  that  the  very  .smallest  help  ever 
seemed  to  him  quite  sufficient  to  brave  life 
with.'' 

"  I  know  nothincr  of  the  story — tell  it  to 


me. 


"  It  is  very  long,  very  tiresome,  and  en- 
cumbered witli  details  of  dates  and  eras. 
I  doubt  you'd  have  patience  for  it,  but,  if 
you  think  you  would,  I'm  ready." 

"  Begin,  then,  only  don't  make  it  more 
confused  or   more  tangled   than    3'ou  can 


help ;    and    give     me    no    dates — I    hute 
dates.'' 

Pracontal  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two  as  if  reflecting,  and  then,  drawing  his 
chair  a  little  nearer  to  her  sola,  he  leaned 
his  forehead  on  his  hand,  and  in  a  low, 
but  distinct  voice,  began  :  — 

"  When  Colonel  Bramleigh 's  father  Avas 
yet  a  young  man,  a  matter  of  business  re- 
quired his  presence  in  Ireland  ;  he  came  to 
r;ee  a  very  splendid  mansion  then  being 
built  hy  a  rich  nobleman,  on  which  his 
house  had  advanced  a  large  sum  by  way  of 
mortgage. " 

"  Mon  cher  M.  Pracontal,  must  we  be- 
gin so  far  back  ?  It  is  like  the  Plaideur 
in  Moliero  v/ho  commences,  '  Quand  je 
vols  le  soleil,  quand  je  vois  la  lune '  " 

"  Very  true,  but  1  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  and,  with  a  little 
l)atience,  I'll  soon  get  further.  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu Bramleigh  made  acquaintance  in 
Ireland  with  a  certain  Italian  painter 
called  Giacomo  Lami,  who  had  been 
brought  over  from  Rome  to  paint  the  fres- 
coes of  this  great  house.  This  Lami — 
very  poor  and  very  humble,  ignoble,  if  you 
like  to  say  so — had  a  daughter  of  surpass- 
ing beauty.  She  was  so  very  lovely  that 
Giacomo  was  accustomed  to  introduce  her 
into  almost  all  his  frescoes,  for  she  had 
such  variety  of  expression,  so  many  reflets,^ 
as  one  may  say,  of  character  in  her  look, 
that  she  was  a  Madonna  here,  a  Flora 
there,  now  a  Magdalene,  now  a  Dido  ;  but 
you  need  not  take  my  word  for  it,  here  she 
is  as  a  Danile."  And  he  opened  his  watch- 
case  as  he  spoke,  and  displayed  a  small 
miniature  in  enamel  of  marvelous  beauty 
and  captivation. 

"  Oh,  was  she  really  like  this  ?  " 

"  That  was  copied  from  a  picture  of  her 
at  St.  Servain,  when  she  was  eighteen,  im- 
mediately before  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Ireland  ;  and  in  Giacomo's  sketch- 
book, v/liich  I  hope  one  of  these  days  to 
have  the  honor  of  showing  to  you,  there  is 
a  memorandum  saying  that  this  portrait  of 
Enrichetta  was  the  best  likeness  of  her  he 
had  ever  made.  He  had  a  younger  daugh- 
ter called  Carlotta,  also  handsome,  but 
vastly  inferior  in  beauty  to  my  grand- 
mother." 

"  Your  grandmother  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,  madame,  if  I  have  an- 
ticipated ;  but  Enriciietta  Lami  became  the 
wife  of  Montagu  Bramleigh.  The  young 
man,  captivated  by  her  marvelous  beauty, 
and  enchanted  by  a  winning  gi*ace  of 
manner,  it  which  it  appears  she  excelled, 
made  his  court  to  her  and  married  her. 
The  ceremony   of  marriage   presented  no 
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difficulty,  as  Lami  was  a  member  of  some 
sect  of  *Waldensi;in  Protestants,  who  claim 
a  sort  of  affinity  witli  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  they  v/ere  married  in  tiio 
parish  church  by  the  minister,  and  duly 
registered  in  the  registrj^-book  of  the 
parish.  All  these  matters  are  detailed  in 
this  book  of  Giacomo  Lami's,  which  was 
at  once  account-l>ook  and  sketcli-book  and 
journal,  and,  indeed,  family  history.  It  is 
a  volumo  will,  I  am  sure,  amuse  you,  for, 
amongst  sketches  and  studies  for  pictures, 
there  are  the  drollest  little  details  of 
domestic  events,  with  passing  notices  of 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  time — 
for  old  Giacomo  was  a  conspirator  and  a 
Carbonaro,  and  heaven  knows  v/hat 
else.  He  even  involved  liimself  in 
the  Irish  troubles,  and  was  so  far  com- 
promised that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
country  and  get  over  to  Holland,  vv-hich  he 
did,  taking  his  two  daughters  witli  him. 
It  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained 
whether  Jlontagii  Bramleigh  had  quar- 
reled with  his  wife  or  consented  to  her  ac- 
companying her  father,  for,  while  there 
\\evQ  letters  from  him  to  her  full  of  affec- 
tion and  regard,  there  are  some  strange 
passages  in  Giacomo's  diary  that  seem  to 
hint  at  estrangement  and  coldness.  Wlien 
her  child,  my  fatlier,  was  born,  she  pressed 
Bramleigh  strongly  to  come  over  to  the 
christening  ;  but,  though  he  ju-omised  at 
first,  and  appeared  overjoyed  at  the  birth 
of  his  Jieir,  lie  made  repeated  pretexts  of 
this  or  that  engagement,  and  ended  by  not 
coming.  Old  Lam.i  must  have  given  way 
to  some  outburst  of  anger  at  this  neglect 
and  desertion,  for  he  sent  back  Bramlcigh's 
letters  unopened  ;  and  the  poor  Enrichetta, 
after  struggling  bravely  for  several  months 
under  tliis  heartless  and  cruel  treatment, 
sunk  and  died.  The  old  man  wandered 
away  towards  the  south  of  Europe  after 
this,  taking  with  him  his  grandchild  and 
];is  remaining  daughter  ;  and  tlie  first  entry 
we  find  in  his  diary  is  about  three  years 
later,  where  v*'e  read:  '  Chiimbery — Must 
leave  this,  where  I  thought  1  had  at  last 
found  a  home.  IsTiccolo  Baldassare  is  bent 
on  gaining  Carlotta's  affections.  Were 
they  to  marry,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  both. 
Each  has  the  same  faults  as  the  otlier.' 

"  And  later  on  : — 

"  'Had  an  explanation  witli  X.  B.,  who 
declares  that,  with  or  without  my  consent, 
he  will  make  C.  hisv/ife.  I  have  threaten- 
ed to  bring  him  before  the  Council ;  but  he 
defies  me,  and  says  he  is  ready  to  abandon 
the  society  rather  than  give  her  up.  I  must 
quit  this  secretly  and  promptly.' 

"  We  next  find  him  at  Trcviso,  where  he 


was  i^iinting  the  Basilica  of  St.  Guedolfo, 
and  here  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  lonely 
old  man,  deserted  and  forsaken,  showing 
that  his  daughter  liad  left  liim  some  time 
before.  He  alludes  to  offers  that  had  been 
made  him  to  go  to  England  ;  but  declares 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  set  foot 
in  that  country  more.  One  passage  would 
imply  that  Carlotta,  on  leaving  home,  took 
her  sister's  boy  v/ith  her,  for,  in  the  old 
man's  writing,  there  arc  these  words  : — 

"  '  I  do  not  want  to  hear  more  of  them  ; 
but  I  would  v»'ish  tidings  of  the  ])oy.  I 
have  dreamed  of- him  twice.' 

"  From  that  time  forth  the  journal 
merely  records  the  i)laces  he  stop[)ed  at, 
the  works  ho  was  engaged  in,  and  the  sums 
he  received  in  payment.  For  the  most  part, 
his  last  L'ibors  were  in  out-of-the-way, 
obscure  spots,  where  he  worked  for  mere 
subsistence  ;  and  of  how  long  he  lived 
there,  and  where  he  died,  there  is  no  trace. 

"  Do  I  weary  you,  my  dear  lady,  with 
these  small  details  of  very  humble  people, 
or  do  you  really  bestow  any  interest  on  my 
story  ?  " 

"  I  like  it  of  all  things.  I  only  want  to 
follow  Carlotta's  history  nov,',  and  learn 
wliat  became  of  her." 

''Of  her  fate  and  fortune  I  know  nothing. 
Indeed,  all  that  I  have  been  telling  you 
heretofore  I  liave  gleaned  from  that  book 
and  some  old  letters  of  my  great-grand- 
father's. My  own  history  I  will  not  inflict 
upon  you — at  least  not  now.  I  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Naval  College  of  Genoa  till  I 
was  fourteen,  an.d  called  Anatole  Pracontal, 
'dit'Lamxi;  but  who  had  entered  me  on 
the  books  of  the  college,  who  paid  for  me 
or  interested  himself  about  me,  I  never 
knew. 

"  A  boyish  scrape  I  fell  into  induced  me 
to  run  away  from  the  college.  I  took 
refuge  in  a  small  felucca,  which  landed  me 
at  Algiers,  where  I  entered  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  made  two  campaigns  with  Pelis- 
sier ;  and  only  quitted  the  army  on  learning 
that  my  father  had  been  lost  at  sea,  and 
had  bequeathed  me  some  small  ]n-operty, 
then  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  at  Naples. 

' '  The  property  was  next  to  nothing,  but  by 
the  papers  and  letters  that  I  found, I  learned 
who  I  was,  and  to  what  station  and  fortune 
I  had  legitimate  claim.  It  seems  a  small 
foundation,  perhaps,  to  build  upon  ;  but 
remember  \\ovf  few  the  steps  are  in  reality, 
and  how  direct  besides.  3Iy  grandmother, 
Enrichetta,  was  the  married  wife  of  Mon- 
tagu Bramleigh  ;  her  son — Godfrey  Lami 
at  "his  birth,  but  afterwards  known  by  many 
aliases — married  my  mother,  Marie  de  Pra- 
contal, a  native  of  Savoy,  where  I  was  born. 
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the  name  Pracontal  being  given  me.  My 
father's  correspondence  with  tlie  Branilcighs 
was  kept  np  at  intervals  during  liis  life, 
and  frequent  mention  is  made  in  diaries, 
as  well  as  the  banlcer's  books,  of  sums  of 
money  received  by  him  from  them.  In  Bol- 
ton's hands,  also,  was  deposited  my  father's 
v/ill,  Avhere  he  speaks  of  me  and  "the  claim 
which  I  should  inherit  on  the  Bi'amleigh 
estates  ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  Bolton, 
who  had  so  often  befriended  him,  to  suc- 
cor his  poor  boy,  and  not  leave  him  with- 
out help  and  counsel  in  the  difficulties  that 
were  before  him. 

"  Have  you  followed,  or  can  you  follow, 
the  tangled  scheme  ? "  cried  he,  after  a 
pause  ;  ''  for  you  are  either  very  patient  or 
completely  exhausted — which  is  it  ?  " 

''  But  Avhy  have  you  taken  the  name  of 
Pracontal,  and  not  your  real  name,  Bram- 
leigh  ?  "  asked  she,  eagerly. 

''  By  Bolton's  advice,  in  the  lirst  instance, 
he  wisely  taking  into  account  how  rich  the 
family  were  whose  right  I  was  about  to 
question,  and  how  poor  I  was.  Bolton 
inclined  to  a  compromise,  and,  indeed,  he 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  me  that  it 
would  be  the  fairest  and  most  generous  of 
all  arrangements  ;  but  that,  to  eifect  this, 
I  must  not  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Bramleighs  by  assuming  their  name — that 
to  do  so  was  to  declare  war  at  once." 

"And  yet,  had  you  called  yourself  Bram- 
leigh,  you  vv^ould  have  v/arned  others  that 
the  right  of  the  Bramleighs  to  this  estate 
was  at  least  disputed." 

Pracontal  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile 
at  a  declaration  so  manifestly  prompted  by 
selfish  considerations  ;  but  he  made  no 
reply.  ^ 

'"  Well,  and  this  compromise,  do  they 
agree  to  it?"  asked  she,  hastily. 

"  Some  weeks  ago,  I  believed  it  was  all 
concluded;  but  this  very  morning  my 
lawyer's  letter  tells  m.e  that  Augustus 
Bramleigh  will  not  hear  of  it,  that  he  is 
indignant  at  the  very  idea,  and  that  the 
law  alone  must  decide  betv^^een  us." 

"  What  a  scandal ! " 

"  So  1  thought.  Worse,  of  course,  for 
them,  Avho  are  in  the  world  and  well  known. 
I  am  a  nobody." 

"  A  nobody,  who  might  be  somebody  to- 
morrow," said  she,  slowly  and  deliberately. 

"  After  all,  the  stage  of  pretension  is 
anything  but  pleasant,  and  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  we  have  not  come  to  some 
arrangement." 

"  Can  /be  of  use?  Could  7ni/  services 
be  employed  to  any  advantage?'" 

"  At  a  moment,  I  cannot  ainswer;  but  I 
am  very  grateful  for  even  the  thought." 


"  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  iniiuence  with 
the  family.  Indeed,  none  of  them  ever 
liked  me;  but  they  might  listen  to  me,  and 
they  might  also  believe  that  ?ni/  interest 
went  with  their  .own.  Would  you  like  to 
meet  xYugiistus  Brandeigh?" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much." 

'"  I'll  not  promise  he'll  come;  but  if  he 
should  consent,  will  you  come  here  on 
Tuesday  morning — say,  at  eleven  o'clock — 
and  meet  him?  I  know  he's  expected  at 
Albano  by  Sunday,  and  I'll  have  a  letter  to 
propose  the  meeting  in  his  hands,  on  his 
arrival." 

' '  I  have  no  words  to  speak  my  gratitude 
to  you." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


A    SPECIAL  MISSION. 


Wheist  a  very  jjolite  note  from  Lord 
Culduli  to  Mr.  Cutbill  expressed  the  deep 
regret  he  felt  at  not  being  able  to  receive 
that  gentleman  at  dinner,  as  an  affair  of 
much  moment  required  his  immediate 
presence  at  Naples,  the  noble  lord  was 
more  correct  than  it  was  his  usual  fate  to  be 
in  matters  of  apology.  The  fact  was,  that 
his  lordship  had  left  England  several  weeks 
before,  charged  with  a  most  knotty  and 
difficult  mission  to  the  Neapolitan  court; 
and  though  the  question  involved  the  misery 
of  imprisonment  to  some  of  the  persons 
concerned,  and  had  called  forth  more  than 
one  indignant  appeal  for  information  in  the 
House,  the  great  diplomatist  sauntered 
leisurely  over  the  Continent,  stopping  to 
chat  with  a  Minister  here,  or  dine  with  a 
reigning  Prince  there,  not  suffering  hin:- 
self  to  be  hurried  by  the  business  befcre 
him,  or  in  any  way  influenced  by  tl  o 
petulant  despatches  and  telegrams  which 
F.  0.  persistently  sent  after  him. 

One  of  his  theories  was,  th.at  in  diplomacy 
everything  should  bo  done  in  a  sort  of 
dignified  languor  that  excluded  all  thought 
of  haste  or  of  emergency.  "  Haste  implies 
pressure,"  he  would  say,  "  and  pressure 
means  weakness  :  therefore,  always  seem 
slow — occasionally,  even  to  indolence." 

There  was  no  denying  it,  he  was  a  great 
master  in  that  school  of  his  art  which  pro- 
fessed to  baffle  every  effort  at  inquiry.  No 
man  ever  wormed  a  secret  from  him  that 
he  desired  to  retain,  or  succeeded  in  en- 
trapping him  into  any  accidental  admission. 
He  could  talk  for  hours  with  h  frankness 
that  was  positively  charming.  He  could 
display  a  candor  that  seemed  only  short 
of  indiscretion;  and  yet,  when  you  left  him. 
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you  found  jou  lirtd  carried  away  nothing 
beyond  shiio  neatly  turned  aphorisms,  and 
a  few  very  harmless  imitations  of  Maehi.i 
velian  subtlety.  Like  certain  men  who  are 
i'ond  of  showing  how  they  can  snnff  a 
candle  with  a  l)ullet,  he  was  continually 
exhibiting  his  skill  at  fence,  wiili  the  added 
assurance  that  nothing  wouhl  grieve  liim  so 
ineffably  as  any  display  of  liis  ability  at 
your  expense. 

He  knew  well  that  these  subtleties  were 
no  longer  the  mode  ;  that  men  no  longer 
tried  to  outwit  each  other  in  official  inter- 
course ;  that  the  time  for  such  feats  of 
smartness  had  as  much  gone  by  as  the  age 
of  high  neckcloth  and  tigiit  coats  ;  but  yet, 
as  he  adhered  to  the  old  dandyism  of  the 
Regency  in  liis  dress,  he  maintained  the  old 
traditions  of  finesse  in  his  diplomacy,  and 
could  no  more  liave  been  betrayed  into  a 
truth  tlian  he  could  have  worn  a  Jim 
Crow.  For  that  mere  plodding,  common- 
place race  of  men  that  now  filled  "  tlie 
line"  he  had  the  most  supreme  contempt — 
men  who  had  never  uttered  a  smart  tiling, 
or  Avritten  a  clever  one.  Diplomacy  with- 
out epigram  was  like  a  dinner  without 
truffles.  It  v/as  really  pjeasant  to  hear  him 
speak  of  the  great  days  of  Metternich  and 
Nesselrode  and  Talleyrand,  when  a  frontier 
was  settled  by  a  hon  mot,  and  a  dynasty 
decided  by  a  doggerel.  The  hoarse  roar  of 
the  multitude  had  not  in  those  times  dis- 
turbed the  polished  solemnity  of  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  the  high  priests  of  state- 
craft celebrated  their  mysteries  unmolested. 

"The  ninth  telegram,  my  lord,"  said 
Temple,  as  lie  stood  with  a  cipher  dispatch 
in  his  hand,  just  as  Lord  Culduff  had 
reached  his  hotel  at  Naples. 

"  Transcribe  it,  my  dear  boy,  and  let  us 
hear  it." 

"  I  have,  my  lord.  It  runs,  '  Where  is 
the  special  envoy  ?  Let  him  report  him- 
self by  telegraph.' " 

"  Reply,  '  At  dinner,  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria ;  in  passably  good  health,  and  inditf- 
erent  spirits.'" 

"  But,  my  lord " 

"  There,  you'd  better  dress.  You  are 
always  late.  And  tell  the  jieople  here  to 
serve  oysters  every  day  till  I  countermand 
them  ;  and  taste  the  Capri,  please  ;  I  pre- 
fer it  to  Sauterne,  if  it  be  good.  The  tele- 
gram can  wait." 

"  I  was  going  to  mention,  my  lord,  tliat 
Prince  Castelmuro  has  called  twice  to-day, 
and  begged  he  might  be  informed  of  your 
arrival.     Shall  I  write  him  a  line  ?  " 

"  No.  The  request  must  be  replied  to 
by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed — the 
landlord,  perhaps,  or  the  laquais-de-jDlace.^'' 


*'  The  king  is  most  anxious  to  learn  if 
you  have  come." 

"  His  majtsty  shall  be  rewarded  for  his. 
courteous  impatience.     I  shall  ask  an  audi- 
ence to-inoi-row." 

'*  Tlvcy  told  me  dinner  was  served,"  said 
Lady  Culdulf,  angrily,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  dressed  as  if  for  a  court  entertain- 
ment ;  "  and  I  hurried  down  without  put- 
ting on  my  gloves." 

"  Let  me  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand  so 
temptingly  displaved,"  said  he,  stooping 
and  pressing  it  to  liis  lips. 

An  impatient  gesture  of. the  shoulder, 
and  a  saucy  curl  of  the  lip,  were  the  only 
response  to  this  gallantry. 

A  full  half-hour  before  Lord  Culduff  ap- 
peared Temple  Bramleigh  re-entered,  dress- 
ed for  dinner. 

"  Giacomo  is  at  his  old  tricks.  Temple," 
said  she,  as  she  wdked  the  room  impatient- 
ly. "  His  theory  is  that  every  one  is  to  be 
in  waiting  on  my  lord  ;  and  1  have  been 
here  now  close  on  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  expecting  dinner  to  be  announced. 
Will  you  please  to  take  some  trouble  about 
the  household,  or  let  us  have  an  attache 
who  will?  " 

"  Giacomo  is  impossible — that's  the  fact; 
but  it's  no  use  saying  so." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  she,  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  of  the  eye.  ''The  man  who  is  so  dex- 
terous with  rouge  and  pomatum  cannot  be 
spared.  But  can  you  tell  me,  Tem.ple, 
why  we  came  here  ?  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  to  quit  a  ])lace  that  suited  us  per- 
fectly because  Lady  Augusta  Branileigh 
wished  to  do  us  an  impertinence." 

Oh,  but  we  ought  to  have  been  here  fix 
They  are  frantic  at  '  tlie  Office' 
at  our  delay,  and'there  will  be  a  precious  to- 
do  about  it  in  the  House." 

"  Culduff  likes  that.  H  he  has  moments 
that  resemble  happiness,  they  are  those 
when  he  is  so  palpably  in  the  wrong  that 
thoy  would  ruin  any  other  man  than  him- 
self." 

"  Yfell,  he  has  got  one  of  them  now,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  I  am  aware  of  wliat  you  diplomatic 
people  call  great  emergencies,  critical  con- 
junctures, and  the  like  ;  but  as  Lord  W^ater- 
niore  said  the  other  evening,  '  All  your  falls 
are  like  those  in  the  circus — you  alw;;ys 
come  down  upon  sawdust.'  " 

"  There's  precious  little  sawdust  here. 
It's  a  case  will  make  a  tremendous  noise  in 
England.  When  a  1  >ritish  subject  has  been 
ironed  and " 

"  Am  I  late  ?  I  shall  be  in  despair,  my 
lady,  if  I  have  kept  you  in  waiting,"' said 
Lord  Culduff,  entering  in  all  the  glory  of 


weeks  ago. 
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red  ribbon  and  Guel])h,  and  with  an  un- 
usually brilliant  glow  of  youth  and  health 
in  .his  features. 

It  was  with  a  linished  gallantry  that  he 
offered  his  arm  ;  and  his  smile,  as  he  led 
licr  to  the  dinner-room,  was  triumph  itself. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  moody  discontent 
on  her  face  ;  for  slie  did  not  even  alfect  to 
listen  to  his  excuses,  or  bestow  the  slightest 
attention  on  his  little  flatteries  and  compli- 
ments. During  the  dinner  Lord  Culduff 
alone  spoke.  He  -was  agreeable  after  his 
manner,  which  was  certaiidy  a  very  linished 
manner ;  and  he  gave  little  reminiscences 
of  the  last  time  he  had  been  at  Naples,  and 
the  people  he  had  met,  sketching  their 
eccentricities  and  oddities  most  amusingly, 
for  he  was  a  master  in  those  light  touches 
of  satire  Avliich  deal  with  the  ways  of  so- 
ciety, and,  perhaps,  to  any  one  but  his  v/ife 
he  would  have  been  most  entertaining  and 
pleasant.  She  never  deigned  the  very 
faintest  recognition  of  what  he  said.  She 
neither  smiled  when  he  was  witty,  nor 
looked  shocked  at  his  levities.  Only  once, 
when,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  her,  silence  was 
impossible,  she  said,  with  a  marked  spite- 
fulness,  ''  You  are  talking  of  something 
very  long  ago.  I  think  I  heard  of  that 
when  I  was  a  child."  There  was  a  glow 
under  his  lordship's  rouge  as  he  raised  his 
glass  to  his  lijDS,  and  an  almost  tremor  in 
his  voice  when  he  spoke  again. 

"I'm  afraid  you  dSn't  like  Naples,  my 
lady?" 

"I  detest  it." 

"  The  word  is  strong.  Let  it  be  my  care 
to  try  and  induce  you  to  recall  it." 

"It  will  be  lost  time,  my  lord.  I  always 
hated  the  place  and  the  people,  too." 

"  You  were  j)leased  with  Rome,  I 
think  ?  " 

"And  that  possibly  was  the  reason  we 
left  it.  I  mean,"  said  she,  blushing  with 
shame  at  the  rudeness  that  had  escaped 
her,  "I  mean  that  one  is  always  torn 
away  from  the  place  they  are  content  to 
live  in.     It  is  the  inevitable  destiny." 

"Very  pleasant  claret  that,  for  hotel 
wine,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  passing  the 
feottle  to  Temple.  "  The  small  race  of 
travelers  Avho  frequent  the  Continent  nov/ 
rarely  call  for  the  better  wines,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  Margaux  and  Marco- 
l)runner  get  that  time  to  mature  in  the 
cellars  which  was  denied  to  them  i  n  former 
times." 

A  complete  silence  now  ensued.  At  last 
Lord  Culduff  said,  "  Shall  we  have  eofi'ee?  " 
and,  offering  his  arm  with  the  same  court- 
eous gallantry  as  before,  he  led  Lady  Cul- 
duff into  the  drawing-room,  bowing  as  he 


relinquished  her  hand,  as  though  he  stood 
in  the  presence  of  a  queen.  "I  know  you 
are  very  tolerant,"  said  he,  with  a  bcwitcli- 
ing  smile,  "  and  as  we  shall  have  no  visitors 
this  evening,  may  I  ask  the  favor  of  being 
permitted  a  cigarette — only  one  ?  " 

"As  many  as  you  like.  I  am  going  to 
my  room,  my  lord."  And  ere  he  could 
hasten  to  open  the  door,  she  sv/ept  haught- 
ily out  of  the  room,  and  disappeared. 

"'  We  must  try  and  make  Na])les  pleasant 
for  my  lady,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  as  he 
druw  his  chair  to  the  fire  ;  but  there  was, 
somehow,  a  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  a  peculiar  curl  of  the  lip  as  he  spoke, 
that  scarcely  vouched  for  the  loyalty  of  his 
words  ;  and  that  Temple  heard  him  with 
distrust  seemed  evident  by  his  silence. 
"Y^ou'd  better  go  over  to  the  Legation  and 
say  we  have  arrived.  If  Blagden  asks 
when  he  may  call,  tell  him  at  two  to-mor- 
row. Let  them  send  over  all  the  corre- 
spondence, and  I  think  we  shall  want  some 
one  out  of  the  chancellerie.  Whom  have 
they  got  ?     Throw  your  eye  over  the  list." 

Opening  a  small  volume  bound  in  red 
morocco,  Temple  read  out:  "  Minister  and 
envoy,  Sir  Geoffrey  Blagden,  K.C.B. ;  first 
secretary,  Mr.  Tottenham  ;  second  secre- 
taries, ilal[)h  Howard,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Eccles,  and  W.  Thornton  ;  third  secreta?T, 
George  Hilliard  ;  attache,  Christopher 
Stepney." 

"I  only  know  one.  of  these  men.  In- 
deed, I  can  scarcely  say  I  know  him.  I 
knew  his  father — or  his  grandfather,  per- 
haps. At  all  events,  take  some  one  who 
writes  a  full  hand,  with  the  letters  very  \:])- 
right,  and  who  seldom  speaks,  and  never 
has  a  cold  in  his  head." 

"You  don't  care  for  any  one  in  particu- 
lar ? "  asked  Temple,  meekly. 

"  Of  course  not ;  no  more  than  for  tko 
color  of  the  horse  in  a  hansom.  If  Blag- 
den hints  anything  about  dining  with  him, 
say  I  don't  dine  out.  Though  I  serve  her 
Majesty,  I  do  not  mean  to  destroy  my  con- 
stitution ;  and  I  know  what  a  Legation 
dinner  means,  with  a  Scotchman  for  the 
chief  of  the  mission.  I'm  so  thankful  he's 
not  married,  or  we  should  have  his  wife 
calling  on  my  lady.  You  can  dine  there, 
if  you  like — indeed,  perhaps  you  ought. 
If  Blafjden  has  an  opera-box,  say  my  lady 
likes  the  theatre.  I  think  that's  all.  Stay, 
don't  let  him  ])ump  you  about  my  going  to 
Vienna;  and  drop  in  on  me  when  you  come 
back." 

Lord  Culduff  was  fast  asleey)  in  a  dee]) 
arm-chair,  before  his  dressing-room  fire, 
when  Temple  returned.  The  young  man 
looked  wearied  and  worn  out,  as  well  he 
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might,  for  the  Minister  had  insisted  on 
going  over  tjie  whole  "question''  to  him, 
far  less,  indeed,  for  his  information  or  in- 
struction, than  to  justify  every  step  the 
Legation  had  taken,  and  to  show  tlie  utter 
unfairness  and  ungcnerosity  of  tJie  Foreign 
Oitice  in  sendmg  out  a  special  mission  to 
treat  a  matter  which  the  accredited  envoy 
was  already  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  no  blue-books, 
no  correspondence.  1  shook  my  religious 
principles  in  early  life  by  reading  Gibbon, 
and  I  never  was  quite  sure  of  my  gram- 
mar since  I  studied  di])lomatic  despatches. 
Just  tell  me  the  matter  as  you'd  tell  a 
scandal  or  a  raihvav  accident." 

"  Where  shall  I  "begin  then  ?" 

"  Begin  where  2ce  come  in." 

"  Ah,  but  I  can't  tell  where  that  is. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  there  was  a 
hlibustcriug  expedition  which  landed  on 
the  coast,  and  encountered  the  revenue 
guard,  and  overpowered  them,  and  were 
in  turn  attacked,  routed,  and  captured  by 
tlie  Royal  troops." 

"Ta,  ta,  ta!  I  don't  want  all  that. 
Come  down  to  the  events  of  June — June 
27,  they  call  it." 

"  Well,  it  was  on  that  day  when  the 
Ercolf  was  about  to  get  under  weigh,  with 
two  hundred  of  these  fellows  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  that  a  tremendous  storm 
broke  over  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Since  the 
memorable  hui-ricane  of  '92  there  had  been 
nothing  like  it.  The  sea-wall  of  the  Chiaja 
was  washed  away,  and  a  frigate  Avas  cast 
on  shore  at  Caserta  with  her  bowsprit  in 
the  palace  windov/s ;  all  the  lower  town 
was  under  water,  and  many  lives  lost.  But 
the  damage  at  sea  was  greatest  of  all :  eigiit 
fine  ships  were  lost,  the  crews  having, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  perished  with 
them." 

"  Can't  we  imagine  a  great  disaster — a 
yery  great  disaster  ?  I'll  paint  my  own 
storm,  so  pray  go  on." 

"Amongst  the  merchant  shipping  was  a 
large  American  barque  which  rode  out  the 
gale,  at  anelior,  for  S3veral  hours  ;  but,  as 
the  storm  increased,  her  captain,  who  was 
on  shore,  made  signal  to  the  mate  to  slip 
his  cable  and  run  for  safety  to  Castellamare. 
The  mate,  a  young  Englishman,  named 
Rogers " 

•'•  Samuel  Rogers?  " 

"  The  same,  my  lord,  though  it  is  said 
not  to  be  his  real  name.  He,  either  mis- 
understanding the  signal — or,  as  some  say, 
wilfully  mistaking  its  meaning — took  to 
his  launch,  with  the  eight  men  he  had 
with    him,    and    rowed    over  to  a  small 


'  despatch-boat  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  was 
to  have  acted  as  convoy  to  the  ErcoJt',  but 
"wliose  officers  were  unable  to  get  on  board 
i  of  her,  so  that  she  was  actually  under  tlie 
command  of  a  petty  officer.  Rogers  board- 
ed her,  and  proposed  to  tJie  man  ii) 
command  to  get  u})  the  steam  and  try  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  people  who  were  perish- 
ing on  every  hand.  He  refused  ;  an  alter- 
cation ensued,  and  the  English — for  they 
w^ere  all  English — overpowered  them  and 
sent  them  below "'   ' 

"  Don't  say  under  hatches,  my  dear  boy, 
or  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  hitcliing  your 
trousers  next." 

Temple  reddened,  but  w'ent  on  :  "  They 
got  up  steam  in  all  haste,  and  raised  their 
anchor,  but  only  at  the  instant  that  the 
Ercole  foundered,  quite  close  to  them,  and 
the  w^hole  sea  was  covered  v/ith  tlie  soldiers 
and  the  galley-slaves,  who  had  jumped 
overboard,  and  the  ship  went  down. 
Rogers  made  for  them  at  once  and  rescued 
above  a.  hundred — chiefly  of  the  prisoners 
— but  he  saved  also  many  of  the  crew,  and 
the  soldiers.  From  four  o'clock  till  nigh 
seven,  he  continued  to  cruise  back  and  for- 
ward through  the  bay  assisting  every  one 
w^ho  needed  Iielp,  and  saving  life  on  every 
side.  As  the  gale  abated,  yielding  to  the 
piteous  entreaties  of  the  prisoners,  who 
he  well  knew  were  poli'ical  offenders,  he 
landed  them  all  near^Baia,  and  was  quietly 
returnina:  to  the  mo'oring-ground  v\'hence 
he  had  taken  the  despatch-boat,  when  he 
was  boarded  by  two  armed  boats'  crews  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  ironed  and  carried  off  to 
prison." 

"That  will  do,  I  know  the  rest.  Blagden 
asked  to  have  them  tried  in  open  court, 
and  was  told  that  the  tritd  was  over,  and 
that  they  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
but  the  sentence  w^as  commuted  by  royal 
mercy  to  hard  labor  at  the  galleys.  I  knew 
your  long  story  befor(3  you  told  it,  but 
listened  to  hear  what  new  element  you 
might  have  interpolated  since  you  saw  the 
people  at  the  Legation.  I  find  you,  on  the 
whole,  very  correct.  How  the  Neapolitan 
Government  and  H.  M.'s  Ministers  have 
mistaken,  mystified  and  slanged  each  other; 
how  they  have  misinterpreted  law  and 
confounded  national  right ;  how  they  have 
danced  a  reel  through  all  justice,  and 
changed  places  with  each  other  some  half- 
dozen  times,  so  that  an  arbiter — if  there 
were  one — would  put  them  both  out  of  court 
— I  have  read  already  in  the  private  corre- 
spondence. Even  the  people  in  Parliament, 
])atent  bunglers  as  they  are  in  foreign 
customs,  began  to  ask  themselves.  Is 
Filangieri  in    the  pay  of   Her   Majesfy  ? 
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and  liow  comes  it  that  Blagden  is  in  tlie 
service  of  Naples  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that !  *' 

'■  Yes,  it's  fully  as  bad  as  that.  Sueli  a 
muddled  corrcj^pondence  was  probably  never 
committed  to  print.  Tliey  thought  it  a 
controversy,  but  tlie  combatauts  never  con- 
fronted ea'ch  other.  One  appealed  to  hu- 
manity, the  other  referred  to  the  law  ;  one 
went  otf  in  heroics  about  gallantry,  and 
the  other  answered  by  the  galleys.  People 
ought  to  be  taught  tliat  diplomatists  do 
not  argue,  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  mere 
tyros  at  their  trade.  Diplomatists  in- 
sinuate, suppose,  suggest,  hope,  fear,  and 
occasionally  threaten  ;  and  with  these  they 
take  in  a  tolerably  wide  sweep  of  linman 
motives.  Tliere,  go  to  bed  now,  my  dear 
boy ;  you  have  had  enough  of  precepts  for 
one  evening  ;  tell  Giacomo  not  to  disturb 
me  before  noon — I  shall  probably  write 
late  into  the  night." 

Temple  bowed  and  took  liis  leave,  but 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  stairs  than  Lord 
CulduS  laid  himself  in  his  bed  and  went 
off  into  a  sound  sleep.  Whether  his  rest 
was  disturbed  by  dreams  ;  wdiether  his  mind 
went  over  the  crushing  things  lie  had  in 
store  for  the  Neapolitan  Minister,  or  the 
artful  excuses  he  intended  to  write  home  ; 
whether  he  comjjosed  sonorous  sentences 
for  a  l)lue-book,  or  invented  Avitty  epi- 
grams for  a  "  private  and  confidential  ;  " 
or  whether  lie  only  dreamed  of  a  new  pre- 
paration of  glycerine  and  otto  of  roses, 
which  he  had  seen  advertised  as  an  *' in- 
valuable accessory  to  the  toilet,"  this  history 
does  not,  pei'haps  need  not,  record. 

As,  however,  we  are  not  about  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  his  diplomatic  efforts  in 
our  next  chapter,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  leave 
of  him  in  his  repose. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE      CHURCH      PATRONS. 

As  the  season  drew  to  its  close  at  Al- 
bano,  and  the  period  of  returning  to  Rome 
approached,  the  churcii  committee,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  all  previous  years, 
fell  out,  and  held  a  succession  of  vestry- 
meetings  for  mutual  abuse  and  recrimina- 
tion. Partisanship  is  the  badge  of  church 
patrons,  and  while  the  parson  had  his  ad- 
herents, and  the  organist  his  supporters, 
there  were  half  a  dozen  very  Avarm  friends 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  tlie  bell-ringer — 
a  drunken  little  heathen,  who,  ])ecause  he 
had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  Catho- 


lic church  for  years,  v/as  given  brevet  rank 
as  a  member  of  the  Reformed  religion. 

The  time  of  auditing  the  church  acccunts 
is  usually  a  sort  of  day  of  judgment  on 
the  clergyman.  All  the  complaints  that 
can  bo  preferred  against  him  are  kcjit  for 
tliat  occasion.  A  laudable  sentiment  pos- 
sibly prompts  men  to  ascertain  what  tliey 
have  got  for  their  money  ;  at  all  events, 
])eo])le  in  nowise  remarkable  for  personal 
thrift  show  at  such  times  a  most  searching 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  eagerly  investigate 
tlie  cost  of  sweeping  out  the  vestry  and 
clear-starching  the  chaplain's  bands. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  parson  and  the 
value  of  his  ministration,  there  were  a 
variety  of  opinions.  He  was  too  high  for 
this  one,  too  dry  for  that  ;  he  was  not 
impressive,  not  solemn  nor  dignified  with 
some,  while  others  deemed  him  deficient 
in  that  winning  familiarity  which  is  so 
soothing  to  certain  sinners.  Seme  thought 
his  sermons  too  high-flown  and  too  learned, 
others  asked  why  he  only  preached  to  the 
children  in  the  gallery.  Oh  one  only  point 
was  there  anything  like  unanimity  :  each 
man  who  withdrew  his  subscription  did  so 
on  principle.  None,  not  one,  referred  his 
determination  to  contribute  no  longer  to 
any  motive  of  economy.  All  declared  that 
it  was  something  in  the  celebration  of  the 
service — a  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  pulpit 
— something  the  parson  had  said  or  some- 
thing he  had  worn — ^obliged  them,  "  with 
infinite  regret,"  to  withdraw  wliat  they  in- 
variably called  "their  mite."  In  fact,  one 
thing  was  clear :  a  more  high-minded, 
right-judging,  scrupulous  body  of  people 
could  not  be  found  than  the  congregation, 
whatever  might  be  said  or  thought  of  him 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  them. 

Lady  Angusta  Bramleigh  had  gone  off 
to  Rome,  and  a  small  three-cornered  note, 
highly  perfumed,  and  most  nervously  writ- 
ten, informed  the  committee  that  she  was 
quite  ready  to  continue  her  former  sub- 
scription, or  more,  if  required  ;  that  she 
was  charmed  with  the  chaplain,  pleased 
with  the  choir,  and  generally  delighted 
with  every  one — a  testimony  more  deli- 
cately valuable  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  but  once  to  the  church  during  the 
entire  season. 

Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  after  reading  out  the 
letter,  took  occasion  to  observe  on  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  church,  which  was  defective 
in  many  respects.  Tliere  was  a  man  in 
King  Street — he  thought  his  name  was 
Harmond,  or  something  like  Harinond,  but 
it  might  be  Fox — who  had  invented  a  self- 
revolving  pane  for  church  windows ;  it 
was  i>erfectly   noiseless,    and   the    cost    a 
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mere  trifle,  tliough  it  required  to  be  ad- 
justed by  one  of  the  patentee's  own  people; 
some  mLtakes  liaviiig  occurred  by  l)lun- 
dering  adai)tation,  by  which  two  persons 
had  been  aa})hyxiated  at  lledhill. 

The  orator  was  here  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Trurapler,  who  stoutly  aflirmed  that  she 
had  come  there  that  day  at  great  incon- 
venience, and  was  in  nowise  i)repared  to 
listen  to  a  discourse  upon  drauglits,  or  the 
rival  merits  of  certain  plumbers.  There 
were  higher  considerations  than  these  that 
might  occiipy  them,  and  she  wished  to 
know  if  Mr.  L'Estrange  was  prepared  to 
maintain  the  h;irsh,  and  she  must  say  the 
ungenerous  and  unscholarliko  view  he  liad 
taken  of  the  character  of  Judas.  If  so, 
she  withdrew  her  subscription,  but  added 
tluit  she  would  also  in  a  pamphlet  explain 
to  the  W'orld  the  reasons  of  her  retirement, 
as  well  as  the  other  grounds  of  complaint 
she  iiad  against  the  chaplain. 

One  humble  contributor  of  fifteen  francs 
alleged  that,  though  nutcrackers  w^ere  a 
useful  domestic  implement,  they  formed 
an  unpleasant  accompaniment  to  the 
hymns,  and  occasionally  startled  devotion- 
ally  minded  persons  during  the  service  ; 
and  he  added  his  profound  regret  at  the 
seeming  apathy  of  the  clergyman  to  the  in- 
decent interruption  ;  indeed,  he  had  seen 
tlie  parson  sitting  in  the  reading-desk, 
while  these  disturbances  continued,  to  all 
appearance  unmoved  and  indifferent. 

A  retired  victualler,  Mr.  Mowser,  pro- 
tested that  to  see  the  walk  of  the  clergy- 
man, as  he  came  up  the  aisle,  "was  enough 
for  hiia ;  "  and  he  had  only  come  to  the 
meeting  to  declare  that  he  himself  had 
gone  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Nuremberg 
Christians,  w^ho,  at  least,  were  humble- 
minded  and  lowly,  and  wdio  thought  their 
pastor  handsomely  provided  for  with  a 
thousand  francs  a  year  and  a  suit  of  black 
clothes  at  Christmas. 

In  a  word,  there  was  much  discontent 
abroad,  and  a  very  general  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  that,  what  witli  the  increasing 
dearness  of  butcher's  meat,  and  an  extra 
penny  lately  added  to  the  income-tax,  it 
behoved  every  one  to  see  what  wise  and 
safe  economy  could  be  introduced  into 
their  affairs.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
naturally  it  suggested  itself  to  each  that 
the  church  subscription  was  a  retrenchment 
at  once  practicable  and  endurable. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  convince  himself 
how  dear  to  the  Protestant  heart  is  the 
right  of  private  Judgment,  has  only  to 
attend  a  vestry  meeting  of  a  church  sup- 
ported on  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  the 
very  grandest  assertion  of  that  great  prin- 


ciple. There  is  not  a  man  there  represented 
by  ten  francs  annual  subscription  wlio  has 
not  very  decided  opinions  of  the  doctrine 
he  requires  for  his  money  ;  and  thus,  while 
no  one  agreed  with  his  neighbor,  all  con- 
curred in  voting  that  tliey  deemed  tlie 
chaplain  liad  not  fullilled  their  ex])ecta- 
tions,  and  that  they  reserved  their  right  to 
contribute  or  not  for  tiie  ensuing  year,  as 
future  thought  and  consideration  should 
determine. 

L'Estrange  had  gone  into  Eome  to  meet 
Augitstus  Bramleigh  and  Ellen,  who  were 
coming  to  pass  the  Christmas  with  him, 
when  8ir  Marcus  Clulf  called  to  announce 
this  tmpleasant  resolution  of  the  Church 
patrons. 

"  Perhaj)s  I  could  see  Mips  L'Estrange?  " 
said  he  to  tlie  servant,  who  had  said  her 
master  was  from  home. 

Julia  was  seated  working  at  the  window 
as  Sir  Marcus  entered  the  room. 

"I  hope  I  do  not  come  at  an  unseemly 
hour  ;  I  scarcely  know  the  time  one  ought 
to  visit  here;"  he  began,  as  he  fumbled  to 
untie  the  strings  of  his  respirator.  "  How 
nice  and  warm  your  room  is  !  and  a  south 
aspect,  too.  Ah  !  that's  what  my  house " 
fails  in." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  my  brother  is  not  at  home. 
Sir  Marcus.  He  will  regret  not  meeting 
you." 

"And  I'm  sorry,  too.  I  could  have 
have  broken  the  bad  news  to  him,  ])erhaps, 
better  than — I  mean — oh,  dear  !  if  1  begin 
coughing,  I  shall  never  cease.  Would  you 
mind  my  taking  my  drops  ?  They  are 
only  aconite  and  lettuce  ;  and  if  I  might 
ask  for  a  little  fresh  water.  I'm  so  sorry 
to  be  troublesome." 

Though  all  anxiety  to  know  to  what  bad 
news  he  referred,  she  hastened  to  order  the 
glass  of  water  he  desired,  and  calmly  re- 
sumed her  seat. 

"  It's  spasmodic,  this  cough.  I  don't 
know  if  that  be  any  advantage,  or  the 
reverse;  but  the  doctor  says  '  only  spas- 
modic,' which  would  lead  one  to  sujipose  it 
might  be  w^orse.  Would  you  do  me  tlie 
great  favor  to  drop  thirty-five — be  sure  only 
thirty-five — of  these?  1  hope  your  hand 
does  not  shake?" 

"  No,  Sir  Marcus.     It  is  very  steady." 

"  What  a  pretty  hand  it  is!  ^  How  taper 
your  fingers  are;  but  you  have  these  dmiples 
at  the  knuckles  they  say  are  such  signs  of 
cruelty." 

"'  Oh,  Sir  Marcus!" 

"  Yes,  they  say  so.  Nana  Sahib  had  them, 
and  that  woman — there,  there,  you  have 
given  me  thirty-seven." 

"  No,  I  assure   you.  Sir   Marcus;   only 
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tliirty-fivc.  I'm  ii  practiced  hand  at  dro})- 
piug  medJeiiic.  My  brother  used  to  luive 
violent  headaches.'' 

"  And  you  always  measured  liis  drops, 
did  you?" 

"  Always.  I'm  (|uite  a  clever  nurse,  1 
assure  you." 

"  Oh,  dear!  do  you  say  so?"  And  as 
he  laid  down  his  glass  he  looked  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion, which  pushed  her  gravity  to  its  last 
limit. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the  cruelty 
they  ascribe  to  those  dimples.  I  pledge 
you  my  word  of  honor  I  do  not,"  said  he, 
seriously. 

"  I'm  sincerely  gl;id  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  she,  trying  to  seem  grave. 

"'  And  is  your  brotlier  much  of  an  in- 
valid?" 

'^  j^ot  now.  The  damp  climate  of 
Ireland  gave  him  headaches,  but  he  rarely 
has  them  here." 

' '  Ah,  and  you  have  such  a  quiet  way  of 
moving* about;  that  gentle  gliding  step,  so 
soothing  to  the  sick.  Oh  you  don't  know 
what  a  boon  it  is;  and  the  common  people 
•  never  have  it,  nor  can  they  acquire  it. 
When  you  went  to  ring  the  bell,  1  said  to 
myself,  '  That's  it :  that's  what  all  the  teach- 
ing in  the  world  cannot  impart.'" 

"  You  will  make  me  very  vain.  Sir  Mar- 
cus. All  the  more  that  you  give  me  credit 
for  merits  I  never  suspected." 

'*'  Have  you  a  cold  hand?"  asked  he,  with 
a  look  of  eagerness. 

''  I  really  don't  know.     Perhaps  I  have. " 

'•'  If  I  might  dare.  Ah,"  said  he,  with 
much  feeling,  as  he  touched  her  hand  in 
the  most  gentle  manner — "  ah  !  that  is  the 
greatest  gift  of  nature.  A  small  hand,  per- 
fect in  form,  beautiful  in  color,  and  cold 
as  marble." 

Julia  could  resist  no  longer,  but  laughed 
out  one  of  those  pleasant,  merry  laughs 
whose  music  makes  an  echo  in  the  heart. 

"  I  know  well  enough  what  you  are 
saying  to  yourself.  I  tliink  I  hear  you 
muttering,  '  What  an  original,  what  a 
strange  creature  it  is! '  and  so  I  am,  I  won't 
deny  it.  One  who  has  been  an  invalid  for 
eigiiteen  years;  eighteen  years  passed  in  tlie 
hard  struggle  Avith  an  indolent  alimentary 
system,  for  they  say  it's  no  more.  There's 
nothing  organic;  n'otliing  whatever.  Struc- 
turally, said  Dr.  Boreas  of  Leamington, 
structurally  you  are  as  sound  as  a  roach. 
I  don't  fully  appreciate  the  comparison, 
but  I  take  it  the  roach  must  be  a  very 
healthy  fish.  Oh,  here's  your  brother 
coming  across  the  garden.  I  wish  he  liad 
not    come    just  yet;  I  had  a — no  matter, 


perliaps   you'd   permit  mo  to  have  a  few 
words  witii  you  to-morrow?" 

"  To-morrow,  or  whenever  you  like.  Sir 
Slarcus,  but  pray  forgive  me  if  I  run  away 
now  to  ask  my  brother  if  our  visitors  have 
come." 

'■  They'll  be  here  to  morrow  evening. 
Ju,"  said  George,  as  she  ruslied  to  meet 
him.  "  Is  that  Cluirs  phaeton  I  see  at 
the  gate?" 

"  Yes;  the  tiresome  creature  has  been 
here  the  last  hour.  I'll  not  go  back  to  him. 
You  must  take  your  share  now." 

By  the  timeL"Estrange  entered  the  room, 
Sir  Marcus  had  replaced  his  respirator,  and 
enveloped  himself  in  two  of  his  overcoats 
and  a  fur  l^oa.  "  Oh,  here  you  are,"  said 
he,  speaking  with  much  difficulty.  "  I 
can't  talk  now;  it  brings  on  the  cough. 
Come  over  in  the  evening,  and  I'll  tell  you 
about  it." 

"  About  what  pray?"  asked  the  other, 
curtly. 

"  There's  no  use  being  angry.  It  only 
hurries  the  respiration,  and  chokes  the 
pulmonary  vessels.  They  won't  give  a  six- 
pence— not  one  of  them.  They  say  that 
you  don't  preach  St.  Paul — that  you  think 
too  much  about  works.  I  don't  know  what 
they  don't  say;  but  come  over  about  seven." 

"  Do  yen  mean  that  the  subscribers  have 
withdrawn  from  the  church  ?  " 

Sir  Marcus. had  not  breath  for  further 
discussion,  but  made  a  gesture  of  assent 
with  his  head. 

L'Estrange  sanic  down  on  a  chair  over- 
powered, nor  did  lie  speak  to,  or  notice, 
the  other  as  he  withdrew. 

"Are  you  ill,  dearest  George?"  said 
Julia,  as  she  saw  her  brother  pale  and  mo- 
tionless on  the  chair.      "Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  They've  all  withdrawn  from  the  church, 
Julia.  Cluff  says  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
me,  and  will  contribute  no  longer." 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  so  bad  as  he  says. 
I'm  sure  it's  not.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
])leused  vv^ith  you,  George.  It's  some  pass- 
ing misconception.  You  know  how  they're 
given  to  these  little  bickerings  and  squab- 
bles ;  but  they  have  ever  been  kind  and 
friendly  to  you." 

'"  You  always  give  me  courage,  Ju  ;  and 
even  when  I  have  little  heart  for  it,  1  like 
it." 

"^  Come  into  dinner  now,  George  ;  and 
if  I  don't  make  you  laugh,  it's  a  wonder 
to  me.  I  have  had  such  a  scene  with  Sir 
Marcus  as  might  have  graced  a  comedy." 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  rally  her 
brother  back  to  good  spirits,  but  she  did 
succeed  at  last.  "And  now,"  said  she,  as 
she  saw  him  looking  once  more  at  ease  and 
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clieerful,  "what  news  of  the  Bramleighs — 
are  tlicy  ever  to  come  ?  " 

"  They'll  be  here  to-morrow  evening,  Ju. 
Unless  they  were  quite  sure  the  Culduli's 
hud  left  for  Naples,  they  would  not  venture 
here;  and  perhaps  they  were  so  f;:r  in  the 
right." 

"  I  don't  think  so;  at  least,  if  I  had  been 
Xelly,  Fd  have  given  any  thing  for  such 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  myself  to  my 
distinguished  relations  and  terrifying  them 
by  the  thought  of  those  attentions  that 
they  can  neither  give  me  nor  deny  me." 

"  No,  no,  Julia,  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
there  would  be  malice  in  that." 

"Do  I  deny  it  ?  A  great  deal  of  malice 
in  it,  and  there's  no  good  comedy  in  life 
without  a  slight  flavor  of  spitefulness. 
Oh,  my  poor  dear  George,  what  a  deep 
sigh  that  was  !  How  sad  it  is  to  think  that 
all  your  example  and  all  your  precept  do 
so  little,  and  that  your  sister  acquires  noth 
ing  by  your  companionship  except  the  skill 
to  torment  you  ! " 

"But  why  will  you  say  those  things 
that  you  don't  mean — that  vou  couldn't 
feel  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  do  it,  George,  just  the  way 
a  horse  bounds  and  rears  and  buck-leaps. 
It  does  not  help  him  on  his  road,  but  it 
lightens  the  journey;  and  then  it  offers 
such  happy  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that 
nice  light  hand  of  my  brother  to  check 
these  aberrations.  You  ought  to  be  eter- 
nally grateful  for  the  way  I  develop  your 
talents  as  a  moralist — I  was  going  to  say  a 
horse-breaker. " 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  I  ougiit  to  go  over  to  Sir  Marcus 
and  learn  from  him  exactly  how  matters 
stand  here. " 

"No,  no;  never  mind  him — at  least,  not 
this  evening.  Bores  are  bad  enough  in 
the  morning,  but  after  dinner,  when  one 
really  wants  to  think  well  of  their  species, 
they  are  just  intolerable;  besides,  I  com- 
posed a  little  song  wliile  you  were  away, 
and  I  want  you  to  hear  it,  and  then  you 
know  we  must  have  some  serious  conversa- 
tion about  Sir  Marcus;  he  is  to  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

"I  declare,  Ju -" 


"There,  don't  declare,  but  open  the 
pianoforte,  and  light  the  candles;  and  as  I 
mean  to  sing  for  an  hour  at  least,  you  may 
have  that  cigar  that  yon  looked  so  lovingly 
at,  and  put  back  into  the  case.  Ain't  I 
good  for  you,  as  the  French  say  ?  " 

"Very  good,  too  good  for  me,"  said  he, 
kissing  her,  and  now  every  trace  of  his  sor- 
row was  gone,  and  he  looked  as  happy  as 
might  be. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A     PLEASANT     DINNER. 

PiiUDEXT  people  will  knit  tlicir  brows, 
and  wise  ])eople  shake  their  heads,  at  the 
bare  mention  of  it ;  but  1  cannot  help  say- 
ing that  there  is  a  A^onderful  fascination  m 
those  little  gatherings  which  bring  a  few 
old  friends  around  the  same  board,  who, 
forgetting  all  the  little  pinchings  and 
Gtraits  of  narrow  fortune,  give  tiiemselves 
up  for  once  to  enjoyment  without  a  thought 
for  the  cost  or  a  care  for  the  morrow.  I  do 
not  want  this  to  pass  for  sound  morality, 
nor  for  a  discreet  line  of  conduct.  1  only 
say  that  in  the  spirit  that  can  subdue  every 
sentiment  that  would  jar  on  the  hapi)iness 
of  the  hour,  there  is  a  strength  and  vitality 
that  shows  this  feeling  is  not  born  of  mere 
conviviality,  but  of  something  deeper,  and 
truer,  and  heartier. 

"If  we  only  had  poor  Jack  here,"  wins- 
j)ered  Augustus  Bramleigh  to  L'E^trange, 
as  they  drew  around  the  Ciiristmas  lire, 
"I'd  say  this  was  the  happiest  hearth  I  know 
of." 

"And  have  you  no  tidings  of  him?" 
said  L'Estrange,  in  tlie  same  low  tone;  for, 
although  the  girls  were  in  eager  talk  to- 
gether, he  was  afraid  Julia  mig-lit  overhear 
what  was  said. 

"  None,  except  that  he  sailed  from  China 
on  board  an  American  clipper  for  Smyrna, 
and  I  am  now  waiting  for  news  from  the 
consul  thei'c,  to  whom  I  have  written,  en- 
closing a  letter  for  him." 

"  And  he  is  serving  as  a  sailor  ?" 

Bramleigh  nodded. 

"  What  is  the  mysterious  conversation 
going  on  there  ? "  said  Julia.  "How  grave 
George  looks  ;  and  Mr.  Bramleigh  seems 
overwhelmed  with  a  secret  of  importance!" 

"  I  guess  it,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 
"  Your  brother  is  relating  your  inter^siew 
Avith  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  and  they  are  specu- 
lating on  what  is  to  come  of  it." 

"Oh,  that  reminds  me!"  cried  L'Es- 
trange, suddenly,  "  Sir  Marcus's  servant 
brought  me  a  letter  just  as  1  was  dressing 
for  dinuer.  Here  it  is.  What  a  splendid 
seal — su])]jorters,  too  !  Have  i  permission 
to  read  it  ?  " 

' '  Eead  ?  Read  by  all  means  !  "  cried 
Julia. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — If  I  could  have  sitfli- 
ciently  conquered  my  bronchitis  as  to  have 
ventured  out  this  morning,  I  would  have 
made  you  my  personal  apologies  for  not 
having  received  you  last  night  when  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  call,  as  well  as  opened 
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to  you  by  word  of  mouth  what  I  am  now 
reduced  to  convey  by  pen." 

"  He  is  just  as  prolix  as  when  he  talks," 
said  Julia. 

"  It's  a  large  hand,  however,  and  easy  to 
read.  '  My  old  enemy  the  larynx — more  in 
fault  than  even  the  bronchial  tubes — is 
again  in  arms '  " 

"  Oil !  do  spare  us  his  anatomical  dis- 
quisition, George.  Skip  him  down  to  where 
he  proposes  for  me." 

"But  it  is  what  he  does  not.  You  are 
not  mentioiied  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  all 
about  church  matters.  It  is  an  explana- 
tion of  why  every  one  has  withdrawn  his 
subscription  and  left  tlie  establishment, 
and  why  he  alone  is  faithful  and  willing 
to  contribute,  even  to  the  extent  of  five 
pounds  additional " 

"  This  is  too  heartless  by  half .  The  man 
has  treated  me  shamefnlly." 

"I  protest  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Nelly, 
with  a  mock  seriousness.  "  He  relies 
upon  your  brother's  gown  for  his  protec- 
tion." 

"Shall  I  have  him  out?  But,  by  the 
Avay,  why  do  you  call  me  Mr.  Bramleigh  ? 
Wasn't  I  Augustus — or,  rather.  Gusty — 
when  we  met  last  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  So  Avell  as  I  remem- 
ber, I  treated  you  with  great  respect, dashed 
with  a  little  bit  of  awe.  You  and  your 
elder  sister  were  always  '  personages '  to 
me. " 

"I  cannot  understand  that.  I  can  easily 
imagine  Temple  inspiring  that  deference 
you  speak  of." 

"  You  were  the  true  prince,  however, 
and  I  had  all  Falsfcaff's  reverence  for  the 
true  prince." 

"And  yet  you  see  after  all  I  am  like  to 
turn  out  only  a  pretender." 

"By  the  vv^ay,  the  pretender  is  here.  I 
mean — if  it  be  not  a  bull  to  say  it — the  real 
pretender,  Count  Pracontal  " 

"Count  Pracontal  de  Bramleigh,  George," 
said  Julia,  correcting  him.  "It  is  the 
drollest  mode  of  assuming  a  family  name  I 
ever  heard  of  " 

"  What  is  he  like  ?  "  asked  Ellen. 

"  Like  a  very  well-bred  Frenchman  of 
the  worst  school  of  French  manners.  He  ■ 
has  none  of  that  graceful  case  and  that 
placid  courtesy  of  the  ])ast  i)eriod,  but  he 
has  abundance  of  the  volatile  readiness  and 
showy  smartness  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  a  wonderful  race,  however,  and  tlieir 
smattering  is  better  than  other  men's  learn- 
ing." 

"I  want  to  see  him,"  said  Augustus. 

"Well,"   broke  in  L'Estrange,   "Lady 
VOL.  V. — 27 


Augusta  writes  to  me  to  say  he  wants  to 
see  ij(m.'' 

"  What  does  Lady  Augusta  know  of 
him  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows,"  cried  Julia  ;  "  but 
they  are  always  together  ;  their  rides  over 
the  Campagna  furnish  just  now  the  chief 
scandal  of  Rome.  George,  you  may  see, 
looks  very  serious  and  rebukeful  about  it  ; 
but,  if  the  truth  were  told,  there's  a  little 
jealousy  at  the  root  of  his  morality." 

"i  delare,  Julia,  this  is  too  bad." 

"  Too  true,  also,  my  dear  George.  Will 
you  deny  that  you  used  to  ride  out  with 
her  nearly  every  evening  in  the  summer, 
rides  that  began  at  -sunset  and  ended — I 
was  always  asleep  when  you  came  home, 
and  so  I  never  knew  when  they  ended  ?" 

"'  Was  she  very  agreeable  ?"  asked  Nelly, 
witli  the  faintest  tinge  of  sharpness  in  her 
manner. 

"The  most — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — in- 
consequent Avuman  I  ever  met,  mixing  up 
things  the  most  dissimilar  together,  and 
never  dAvelling  for  an  instant  on  any- 
thing." 

"How  base  men  are  !"  said  Julia,  with 
mock  reproach  in  her  voice.  "  This  is  the 
way  he  talks  of  a  woman  he  absolutely 
persecuted  with  attentions  the  whole  sea- 
son. Would  you  believe  it,  Nelly,  we  cut 
up  our  nice  little  garden  to  make  a  school 
to  train  her  horse  in  ?  " 

Whether  it  was  that  some  secret  intelli- 
gence was  rapidly  conveyed  from  Julia  as 
she  spoke  to  Nelly,  or  that  the  latter  of 
herself  caught  up  the  quizzing  spirit  of 
lier  attack,  but  the  two  girls  burst  out 
laughing,  and  George  blushed  deeply,  in 
shame  and  irritation. 

"First  of  all,"  said  he,  stammering 
with  confusion,  "slie  had  a  little  Arab, 
the  wickedest  animal  I  ever  saw.  It  wasn't 
safe  to  approach  him  ;  he  struck  out  with 
his  forelegs " 

"  Come,  Nelly,"  said  Julia,  rising, 
"  we'll  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  leave 
George  to  explain  how  he  tamed  the  Arab 
and  captivated  the  Arab's  mistress,  for 
your  brother  might  like  to  learn  the  secret. 
You'll  join  us,  gentlemen,  when  you  wish 
for  coffee." 

"  That  was  scarcely  fair,  Julia  dear," 
said  Nelly  when  they  were  alone.  "  Your 
banter  is  sometimes  too  sharp  for  him." 

"  1  can't  help  it,  dearest — it  is  a  part  of 
my  nature.  When  I  was  a  child,  they 
could  not  take  me  to  a  Avild-beast  show,  for 
I  would  insist  on  poking  straws  at  the 
tiger — not  thatjioor  dear  George  has  much 
'  tiger '  in  him.  But  do  you  know, 
Nelly,"  said  she,  in  a  graver  tone,  "that 
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Avhen  people  are  very  poor,  ^\-hen  their 
daily  lives  are  beset  by  the  small  accidents 
of  narrow  fortune,  there  is  a  great  philoso- 
phy in  a  little  banter  ?  You  brush  away 
many  an  annoyance  by  seeming  to  feel  it 
matter  for  drollery,  which,  if  taken 
seriously,  might  have  made  you  fretful  and 
peevish. " ' 

''I  never  suspected  there  was  method  in 
your  madness,  Ju,"  said  iSielly,  smiling. 

"Nor  was  there,  dearest;  the  exi)lana- 
tion  was  almost  an  aftcrthouglit.  But  come 
now  and  tell  mo  about  yourselves." 

"  There  is  really  little  to  tell,  Augustus 
never  speaks  to  me  noAV  of  business  mat- 
ters. I  think  I  can  see  that  he  is  not  fully 
satisfied  with  himself ;  but,  rather  than 
sliow  weakness  or  hesitation,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  go  on  as  he  began." 

•  •  And  you  are  really  going  to  this  dreary 
place  ?" 

"  He  says  so." 

'*  Would  any  good  come,  I  wonder,  of 
bringing  your  brother  and  Pracontal  to- 
gether ?  They  are  both  men  of  high  and 
generous  feelings.  Each  seems  to  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  settle- 
ment than  a  recourse  to  lawyers.  Do 
you  think  he  would  refuse  to  meet  Pra- 
contal ?" 

' '  That  is  a  mere  chance.  There  are 
days  he  would  not  listen  to  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  there  are  times  he  would  accept 
it  heartily ;  but  the  suggestion  must  not 
come  from  me.  With  all  his  love  for  me, 
he  rather  thinks  that  I  secretly  disapprove 
of  what  he  has  done,  and  would  reverse  it 
if  I  knew  how." 

"  What  if  I  were  to  hint  at  it  ?  He  al- 
ready said  he  wished  to  see  him.  This 
might  be  mere  curiosity,  hov>'ever.  What 
if  I  were  to  say,  '  Why  not  meet  Pracontal  ? 
Why  not  sec  what  manner  of  man  he  is  ? 
There  is  nothing  more  true  than  the  sa}- 
ing  that  half  the  dislikes  people  conceive 
against  each  other  would  give  way  if  they 
would  condescend  to  become  acquainted.'  " 

"  As  I  have  Just  said,  it  is  a  mere  chance 
whether  he  would  consent,  and  then " 

"  Oh,  I  know  !  It  would  be  also  a 
chance  what  miglit  come  of  it." 

Just  as  she  said  this  the  young  men  en- 
tered the  room,  v/ith  smiling  faces,  and  ap- 
parently in  high  good  humor. 

"  Do  you  know  the  plan  we've  just  struck 
out?"  cried  Bramleigh.  '"'George  is  to 
come  and  live  at  Cattaro.  I'm  to  make  him 
consular  chaplain." 

''  But  is  there  such  an  appointment  ?  " 
asked  Julia,  eagerly. 

"Heaven  knows;  but  if  there  is  not, 
there  ouffht  to  be." 


"And  the  salary,  Mr.  Bramleigh?  Who 
pays  it?     What  is  it?" 

"There  again  I  am  at  fault;  but  Her 
Majesty  could  never  intend  we  sliould  live 
like  heathens,"  said  Augustus,  "and  we 
shall  arrange  it  somehow." 

"  Oh,  if  it  were  not  for  '  somehow,'  "  said 
Julia,  "  wo  poor  people  would  be  worse  off 
in  life  than  we  are  ;  but  there  are  so  many 
what  the  watchmakers  call  escapements  in 
existence,  the  machinery  manages  to  sur- 
vive scores  of  accidents." 

"At  all  events,  we  shall  be  all  together," 
said  Augustus,  "and  we  shall  ^how  a 
stouter  front  to  fortune  than  if  we  were  to 
confront  her  singly." 

"  I  think  it  a  delightful  plan,"  said  Julia. 
"  What  says  Nellv  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Nelly,  gravely,  "that  it 
is  more  than  kind  in  you  to  follow  us  into 
our  banishment." 

''  Then  let  us  set  off  at  once,"  said 
Augustus,  "  for  I  own  to  you  I  wish  to  be 
out  of  men's  sight,  out  of  earshot  of  their 
comments,  while  this  suit  is  going  on.  It 
is  the  publicity  that  I  dread  far  more  than 
even  the  issue.  Once  that  we  reach  this 
wild  barbarism  we  are  going  to,  you  will  see 
I  will  bear  myself  witli  better  spirits  and 
better  temper." 

"  And  will  you  not  see  M.  Pracontal  be- 
fore you  go  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

"Not  if  I  can  avoid  it;  unless,  indeed, 
you  all  think  I  ought." 

Julia  looked  "at  Nelly,  and  then  at  her 
brother.  She  looked  as  if  she  wanted  them 
to  say  something — anything  ;  but  neither 
spoke,  and  then,  with  a  courage  that  never 
failed  her,  she  said  : 

"'  Of  course  we  think  that  a  meeting 
between  two  people  who  have  no  personal 
reasons  for  dislike,  but  have  a  great  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  in  favor  of  one  of  them, 
cannot  but  be  useful.  If  it  will  not  lead 
to  a  friendship,  it  may  at  least  disarm  a  pre- 
judice." 

"I  wish  I  had  you  for  my  counsel, 
Julia,"  said  Bramleigh,  smiling.  "  Is  it 
yet  too  late  to  Send  you  a  brief  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  am  engaged  for  the  other 
side." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  he,  more  seriously, 
■ "  if  it  be  a  blunder  to  meet  the  nian, 
it  cannot  much  matter.  The  question 
between  us  must  be  decided  elsewhere, 
and  we  need  not  add  the  prejudices  of  ig- 
norance to  the  rancor  of  belf-interest.  I'll 
see  him." 

"That's  right;  I'm  sure  that's  right," 
said  L'Estrange.  "I'll  despatch  a  note  to 
Lady  Augusta,  who  is  eager  for  your  an- 
swer. " 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


S  T  U  O  L  I-      AND 


GOSSIP. 


As  Avcll  to  have  a  long  talk  together  as 
to  enjoy  the  glorious  beauty  and  freshness 
of  tlie  Cami)agna,  the  two  young  men  set 
out  the  next  morning  for  a  walk  to  Eome. 
It  was  one  of  those  still  cold  days  of  win- 
ter, with  a  deep-hhie  sky  above,  and  an 
atmosphere  clear  as  crystal  as  they  started. 

There  was  not  in  the  fortunes  of  either 
of  them  much  to  cheer  the  spirits  or  en- 
courage hope,  and  yet  they  felt — tlieyknew 
not  Avhy — a  sense  of  buoyancy  and  light- 
hcartedness  they  had  not  known  for  many 
a  day  back. 

"  How  is  it,  George,"  asked  Augustus, 
"  can  you  explain  it  that  when  the  world 
went  well  with  me,  when  I  cf)uld  stroll  out 
into  my  own  woods,  and  walk  for  hours 
over  my  own  broad  acres,  I  never  felt  so 
cheery  as  I  do  to-day?  " 

*'  It  was  tlio  same  spirit  made  you  yester- 
day declare  you  enjoyed  our  huml)le  dinner 
with  a  heartier  zest  than  those  grand  ban- 
quets that  were  daily  served  up  at  Cas- 
tcllo." 

"  Just  so.  But  that  does  not  solve  the 
riddle  for  me.  I  want  to  know  the  why  of 
all  this.  It  is  no  high  sustaining  conscious- 
ness of  doing  the  right  thing ;  no  grand 
sense  of  self-api)roval  :  for,  in  the  hrst 
place,  I  never  had  a  doubt  that  wo  were 
not  the  rightful  owners  of  the  estate,  nor 
am  I  now  su]iportcd  by  the  idea  that  I  am 
certainly  and  indubitably  on  the  right  road, 
because  nearly  all  my  friends  think  the 
very  reverse."  L'Estrange  made  no  an- 
swer. Bramleigh  Avent  on:  "You  your- 
self are  so  minded,  George.  Out  wilh  it, 
man  ;  say  at  once  you  think  me  wrong." 

"  I  have  too  little  faith  in  my  own  judg- 
ment to  go  that  far." 

"  Well,  will  you  say  that  you  would  have 
acted  differently  yourself  ?  Come,  I  think 
you  can  answer  that  question." 

"No,  I  cannot." 

"  You  can't  say  whether  you  would  have 
done  as  I  have,  or  something  quite  differ- 
ent?" 

"  No  ;  there  is  only  one  tiling  I  know  I 
should  have  done — I'd  have  consulted 
Julia." 

If  Bramleigh  laughed  at  this  avowal  the 
other  joined  him,  and  for  awhile  noth- 
ing was  said  on  either  side.  At  last,  Bram- 
leigh said,  "I,  too,  have  a  confession  to 
make.  I  thought  that  if  I  Vere  to  resist 
this  man's  claim  by  the  power  of  superior 
wealth  I  should  be  acting  as  dishonorably 
as  though  I  had  fousfht  an  unarmed  man 


Avith  a  revolver.  I  told  Sedley  my  scruples, 
but  though  he  treated  them  with  little 
deference,  there  they  were,  and  I  could 
not  dismiss  them.  It  was  this  weakness — 
Sedley  v/ould  give  it  no  other  name  than 
weakness — of  mine  that  made  him  inclijie 
to  settle  the  matter  by  a  compromise.  For 
a  while  I  yielded  to  the  notion  ;  I'm  afraid 
that  I  yielded  even  too  far — at  least  Cutbill 
opines  that  one  of  my  letters  actually  gives 
a  distinct  consent,  but  1  don't  think  so. 
I  know  that  my  meaning  was  to  say  to  my 
lawyer,  '  This  man's  claim  may  push  me  to 
publicity  and  much  unpleasantness,  with- 
out any  benefit  io  him.  Ho  may  make  me 
a  nine-days'  wonder  in  the  newspapers  and 
a  town  talk,  and  never  reap  the  least  ad- 
vajitago  from  it.  To  avoid  such  exposure 
I  would  pay,  and  i)ay  handsomely ;  but  if 
you  really  opined  that  I  was  merely  stifling 
a  just  demand,  such  a  compromise  would 
only  bring  me  lasting  misery.'  Perhaps  I 
could  not  exactly  define  what  I  meant;  per- 
haps I  expressed  myself  imperfectly  and  ill; 
but  Sedley  always  replied  to  me  by  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  refute  my  reasonings. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Cnlduff'  and  'J'emple 
treated  my  scruples  with  an  open  con- 
tempt. I  grew  irritable,  and  joossiUy  less 
reasonable,  and  I  Avrote  long  letters  to 
Sedley  to  justify  myself  and  sustain  the 
position  I  had  taken.  Of  these,  indeed  of 
none  of  my  letters,  have  I  copies  ;  and  I 
am  told  now  that  they  contain  admissions 
wliich  will  show  that  I  yielded  to  the  plan 
of  a  compromise.  IvnoAving,  however, 
wliiit  I  felt — what'  I  still  feel  on  the  matter, 
I  will  not  believe  this.  At  all  events  the 
world  .shall  see  now  that  I  leave  the  law  to 
take  its  course.  If  Pracontal  can  establish 
his  right,  let  him  take  what  he  owns.  I 
only  bargain  for  one  thing,  which  is,  not 
to  be  expelled  ignominiously  from  the 
house  in  which  I  was  never  the  rightful 
owner.  It  is  the  act  of  abdication,  George 
— the  moment  of  dethronement,  that  I 
could  not  face.  It  is  an  avowal  of  great 
weakness,  I  know ;  but  I  struggle  against 
it  in  vain.  Every  morning  when  I  awoke 
the  same  thought  met  me,  am  I  a  mere 
pretender  here  ?  and  by  some  horrible  per- 
versity, wliich  I  cannot  explain,  the  place, 
the  house,  the  grounds,  the  gardens,  the 
shrubberies,  the  deer-park,  grew  inexpressi- 
bly more  dear  to  me  than  ever  I  had  felt 
them.  There  was  not  an  old  ash  on  the 
lawn  that  I  did  not  love  ;  the  shady  walks 
through  which  I  had  often  passed  without 
a  thought  upon  them  grow  now  to  have  a 
hold  upon  and  attraction  for  me  that  I 
cannot  describe.  What  shall  I  be  without 
these  dear  familiar  spots ;  what  will  become 
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of  me  when  I  shall  no  longer  Inive  these 
deep  glades,  these  silent  woods,  to  wander 
in  'i  This  became  at  last  so  strong  upon 
me  tiiat  I  I'elt  tliere  was  but  one  course  to 
take — I  must  leave  the  place  at  once,  and 
never  return  to  it  till  I  knew  tliat  it  was 
my  own  beyond  dispute.  I  could  do  that 
now.  while  the  issue  was  still  undetermined, 
which  would  have  broken  my  Iieart  if 
driven  to  do  on  compuliiion.  Of  course, 
this  was  a  matter  between  me  and  my  own 
conscience ;  I  liad  not  courage  to  speak 
of  it  to  a  lawyer,  nor  did  I.  Sedley,  how- 
ever, was  vexed  that  I  should  take  any  steps 
without  consulting  liim.  He  wrote  me  a 
letter — almost  lui  angry  letter — and  he 
threatened — for  it  really  amounted  to  a 
threat,  to  say  that,  to  a  client  so  decidedly 
bent  on  guiding  his  own  case,  he  certainly 
felt  his  services  could  scarcely  be  advan- 
tageously contrilmted.  I  rejoined,  perhaps 
not  without  irritation  ;  and  I  am  now  ex- 
pecting by  eacli  post  either  his  submission 
to  my  views,  or  to  hear  that  he  has  thrown 
up  the  direction  of  my  cause." 

''And  he  was  your  father's  adviser  for 
years  ! "  said  L'Estrange,  with  a  tone  al- 
most despojident. 

''But  for  v/hich  he  never  would  have 
assumed  the  tone  of  dictation  ho  has  used 
towards  me.  Lord  Culduff,  I  remember, 
said,  '  The  first  duty  of  a  man  on  coming 
to  his  property  is  to  change  his  agent,  and 
his  next  to  get  rid  of  the  old  servants.'  I 
do  not  like  the  theory,  George  ;  but  from 
a  certain  point  of  view  it  is  not  without 
reason."' 

"I  suspect  that  neither  you  nor  I  want 
to  look  at  life  from  that  point  of  view," 
said  L'Estrange,  with  some  emotion. 

"Not  till  we  can't  help,  T'm  sure  ;  but 
these  crafty  men  of  the  world  say  that  we 
ail  arrive  at  their  modus  operandi  in  the 
end  ;  that  however  generously,  however 
trustfully  and  romantically  we  start  on  the 
morning  of  life,  before  evening  Ave  come  to 
see  tiiat,  in  this  game  wo  call  the  world,  it 
is  only  the  clever  player  that  escajies 
ruin." 

"  I  don't— that  is,  I  won't  believe  tliat." 

"  Quite  right,  George.  The  theory  would 
tell  terribly  against  fellows  like  us  ;  for,  let 
us  do  our  very  best,  we  must  lie  bunglers 
at  the  game.  AYhat  a  clever  pair  of  hacks 
are  those  yonder  !  That  grey  the  lady  is 
on  has  very  showy  action.' 

'•'  Look  at  the  liver  chestnut  the  groom  is  1 
riding.     There's  the  horse  for  my  money —  ' 
so  long  and  so  low — a  regular  turnspit,  and 
equal   to    a:iy   vreight.       I  declare    that's 
Lady  Augusta,  and  that's   Pracontal  wdth 
her.     See  how  the  Frenchmtui  charsres  the 


'  ox-fences  ;  he'll  come  to  grief  if  he  rides  at 
speed  against  timber." 

The  party  on  horseback  passed  in  a 
little  dip  of  the  ground  near  them  at  a 
smart  canter,  and  soon  were  out  of  sight 
again. 

"  What  a  strange  intmiacv  for  her,  is  it 
!  not  ?  " 

I  "  Julia  says  the  dash  of  indiscretion  in 
;  it  was  the  temi)tation  she  couldn't  resist, 
and  I  suspect  she's  right.  She  said  to  me 
herself,  one  day,  '  I  love  skating,  but  I 
never  care  for  \i  except  the  ice  is  so  thin 
that  I  hear  it  giving  way  on  every  side  as  I 
go.'" 

{  ''  She  gave  you  her  whole  character  in 
that  one  trait.  The  i)leasure  that  wasn't 
linked  to  a  peril  had  no  charm  for  her.  She 
ought,  however,  to  see  that  the  world  Avill 
-  regard  this  intimacy  as  a  breach  of  de- 
cency." 

"So  she  does.  She's  dying  to  be  at- 
tacked about  it ;  at  least,  so  Julia  says." 
I  "  The  man,  too,  if  he  be  an  artful  fellow, 
will  learn  many  family  details  about  us, 
that  may  disserve  us.  If  it  went  no  further 
than  to  knov/  m  what  sjiirit  we  treat  his 
claim — whether  avc  attach  importance  to 
his  pretensions  or  not — these  are  all  things 
he  need  not,  should  not,  he  informed 
uj^on. " 

'•Cutbill — v/ho,somehow,hears  everything 
— told  us  t'other  morning  that  Pracontal 
is  '  posted '  up — that  was  his  phrase — us  to 
the  temper  and  nature  of  every  member  cf 
your  family,  and  knows  to  a  nicety  how  to 
deal  with  each." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  v/hy  we  should  meet." 

"Julia  says  it  is  precisely  for  that  very 
reason.  People  are  always  disparaged  by 
these  biographical  notices  ;  their  caprices 
are  assumed  to  be  tastes,  and  their  mere 
humors  are  taken  for  traits  of  ■  character  : 
and  she  declares  that  it  will  be  a  good  ser- 
vice to  the  .truth,  that  bringing  you  to- 
gether. Don't  take  my  ATrsion,  however, 
of  her  reasons,  but  ask  her  to  give  them  to 
you  herself." 

"Isn't  that  the  wall  of  the  city  ?  I  de- 
clare we  are  quite  close  to  Rome  already. 
Now,  then,  first  to  leave  my  name  for  Lady 
Augusta — not  sorry  to  know  I  shall  not 
find  her '  at  home,  for  I  never  understood 
her,  George.  I  never  do  understand  cer- 
tain people,  whether  their  levity  means 
that  it  is  the  real  nature,  or  simply  a  humor 
put  on  to  get  rid  of  you,  as  though  to  say, 
rather  than  let  you  impose  any  solemnity 
upon  me,  or  talk  seriously,  I'll  have  a  game 
at  shuttlecock  !  " 

"She  always  puzzled  me,"  said  L'Es- 
trange, "but  that  wasn't  hard  to  do." 
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"I  suspect,  George,  that  neither  you  nor 
I  know  much  about  women." 

"  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  them." 

"And  I  not  much." 

After  this  frank  confession  on  either  side, 
they  walked  along,  eacli  seemingly  deep  in 
his  own  thought,  and  said  little  till  they 
reached  the  city.  Leaving  them,  then,  on 
their  way  to  Lady  Augusta's  house,  where 
Bramleigli  desired  to  drop  his  card,  we 
turned  for  a  moment  to  the  little  villa  at 
Albano,  in  front  of  which  a  smart  groom 
was  leading  a  lady's  horse,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance a  solitary  rider  was  slowly  Avalking 
his  horse,  and  frequently  turning  his  looks 
towards  the  gate  of  the  rilla. 

The  exjilanation  of  all  this  was,  that 
Lady  Augusta  had  taken  the  opportunity, 
of  being  near  the  L'Estranges,to  pay  a  visit 
to  tlie  Bramleighs,  leaving  Pnicontal  to 
wait  for  her  till  she  came  out. 

"  This  visit  is  for  you,  Nelly,"  said  Julia, 
as  she  read  the  card  ;  "and  I'll  make  my 
escape." 

She  had  but  time  to  get  out  of  tlie  room 
when  Lady  Augusta  entered. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  she,  rushing  into 
Nelly's  arms,  and  kissing  her  with  raptur- 
ous affection — "my  dear  child, what  a  hap- 
piness to  see  you  again,  and  how  well  you 
are  looking!  You're  handsomer,  I  declare, 
than  Marion.  Yes,  darling.  Don't  blush; 
it's  perfectly  true.  Where's  Augustus  ? 
Has  he  come  with  you  ?  " 

"  He  has  gone  in  to  Rome  to  cee  yoti," 
said  Nelly,  whose  face  was  still  crimson, 
and  who  felt  flurried  and  agitated  by  the 
flighty  impetuosity  of  the  other. 

"  I  hope  it  was  to  say  that  you  are  both 
coming  to  me  ?  Yes,  dearest,  I'll  take  no 
excuse.  It  would  be  a  town-talk  if  you 
stopped  anywhere  else  :  and  I  have  such  a 
nice  little  villa — a  mere  baby-house,  but 
quite  large  enough  to  hold  you  ;  and  my 
brother-in-law  will  take  Augustus  about, 
and  show  him  Rome,  and  I  shall  have  you 
all  to  myself.  We  have  much  to  talk 
of,  haven't  we  ?  "  . 

Nelly  murmured  an  assent,  and  the 
other  continued: — 

"  It's  all  so  sudden,  and  so  dreadful — 
one  doesn't  realize  it ;  at  least,  /  don't. 
And  it  usually  takes  me  an  hour  or  two  of 
a  morning  to  convince  me  that  we  are  all 
mined ;  and  then  I  set  to  work  thinking 
how  I  am  to  live  on — I  forget  exactly  what 
— how  much  is  it,  darling  ?  Shall  I  be 
able  to  keep  my  dear  horses  ?  I'd  rather 
die  than  part  with  Ben  Azir  ;  one  of  the 
Sultan's  own  breeding  ;  an  Arab  of  blue 
blood,  Nelly,  think  of  that !     I've  refused 


fabulous  sums  for  him  ;  but  he  is  such  a 
love,  and  follows  me  everywhere,  and  rears 
up  when  I  scold  him — and  all  to  be  swept 
away  as  if  it  was  a  dream.  What  do  you 
mean  to  do,  dearest  ?  Marry,  of  course. 
I  know  that — but  in  the  meanwhile  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  Cattaro.  Augustus 
has  been  named  consul  there." 

"  Darling  child,  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying.  Isn't  a  consul  a  horrid 
creature  that  lives  in  a  sea-port,  and  wor- 
ries merchant  seamen,  and  imprisons  peo- 
ple who  have  no  passports  ?  " 

"I  declare  I  haven't  a  notion  of  his  du- 
ties," said  Nelly,  laughing. 

"Oh,  I  know  them  perfectly.  Papa  al- 
ways Avrote  to  the  consul  about  getting 
hea\y  baggage  through  the  custom-house  ; 
and  when  our  servants  quarreled  with  the 
porters,  or  the  hotel  people,  it  was  the 
consul  sent  some  of  them  to  jail ;  but  you 
are  aware,  darling,  he  isn't  a  creature  one 
knows.  They  are  simply  impossible,  dear, 
impossible."  And  as  she  spoke  she  lay 
back  in  her  chair,  and  fanned  herself  as 
though  actually  overcome  by  the  violence 
of  her  emotion. 

"I  must  hope  Augustus  will  not  be  im- 
possible ; "  and  Nelly  said  this  with  a  dry 
mixture  of  humor  and  vexation. 

"  He  can't  help  it,  dearest.  It  \\-\\\  be 
from  no  fault  of  his  own.  Let  a  man  be 
what  he  may,  once  he  derogates  there's 
an  end  of  him.  It  sounds  beautifully,  I 
know,  to  say  that  he  will  remain  gentleman 
and  man  of  station,  througli  ail  the  acci- 
dents of  life  ;  so  he  might,  darling,  so  long 
as  he  did  nothing — absolutely  nothing. 
The  moment,  however,  he  touches  an  em- 
ploi  it's  all  over  ;  from  that  hour  he  be- 
comes the  Customs  creature,  or  the  consul, 
or  the  factor,  or  Avhatever  it  be,  irrevocably. 
Do  you  know  that  is  the  only  Vv'ay  to  keep 
men  of  family  out  of  small  oflicial  life  ? 
We  should  see  them  keeping  lighthouses  if 
it  were  not  for  the  obloquy. " 

"And  it  would  l;c  still  better  than  de- 
pendence." 

"  Yes,  dearest,  in  a  novel — in  a  three- 
volume  thing  from  Mudie — so  it  would ; 
but  real  life  is  not  half  so  accommodating. 
I'll  talk  to  Gusty  about  this  myself.  And 
now,  do  tell  me  about  yourself.  Is  there 
no  engagement,  no  fatal  attachment,  that 
all  this  change  of  fortune  has  blighted  ? 
Who  is  he,  dearest  ?  Tell  me  all.  You 
don't  know  what  a  wonderful  creature  I  Jim 
for  expedients.  There  never  was  the  like 
of  me  for  resources.  I  could  always  pull 
any  one  through  a  difficulty  but  myself." 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  no  web  to  oifer  you 
for  disentanglement." 
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"  So,  then,  he  has  behaved  well ;  he  has 
not  deserted  you-  in  your  change  of  for- 
tune ?  " 

'•'There  is  really  no  one  in  the  case," 
Baid  Nelly,  laughing.  "  No  one  to  be 
cither  faithful  or  unwortliy." 

"  Worse  again,  dearest.  There  is  no- 
thing so  good  at  your  age  as  an  unhappy 
attachment.  A  girl  witiiout  a  grievance 
always  mopes;  and,"  added  slie,  with  a 
marked  acutcness  of  look,  "moping  ages 
one  quicker  than  downright  gi'ief.  Tlie 
eyes  get  a  heavy  expression,  and  the  moutli 
drags  at  the  corners,  and  the  chin — isn't 
it  funny,  now,  such  a  stolid  feature  as  the 
chin  should  take  on  to  Avorry  us  ? — but  the 
chin  widens  and  becomes  square,  like  those 
Eg}i)tian  horrors  in  the  museum." 

"I  must  look  tg  that,"  said  Nelly, 
gravely.  "  I'd  be  shocked  to  find  my  chin 
betraying  mo." 

"And  men  are  such  wretches.  There  is 
no  amount  at  fretting  they  don't  exact 
from  us  ;  but  if  we  show  any  signs  of  it 
afterwards — any  hard  lines  about  the  eyes, 
or  any  patchiness  of  color  in  the  cheek — 
they  cry  out,  'Isn't  she  gone  off  ?'  That's 
their  phrase.      '  Isn't  she  gone  off  ? '  " 

"  How  well  you  understand,  how  well 
you  read  them  ! " 

"I  should  think  I  do;  but  after  all, 
dearest,  they  have  very  few  devices :  if  it 
wasn't  that  they  can  get  away,  run  oft'  to 
the  clubs  and  their  other  haunts,  they 
would  liave  no  chance  with  us.  See  how 
they  fare  in  country  houses,  for  instance. 
How  many  escape  there  !  What  a  nice 
stuff  your  dress  is  made  of  ! " 

"  It  was  verv  cheap." 

"No  matter,  it's  English.  That's  the 
great  thing  here.  Any  one  can  buy  a 
'gros,'  What  one  really  wants  is  a  name- 
less texture  and  a  neutral  tint.  You  must 
positively  walk  with  me  on  the  Pincian  in 
that  dress.  Koman  men  remark  every- 
thing. You'll  not  be  ten  minutes  on  the 
promenade  till  every  one  will  know  whether 
you  wear  two  buttons  on  your  gloves  or 
three." 

"  How  odious  !  " 

"  How  delightful !  Why,  my  dear  child, 
for  whom  do  we  dress  ?  Not  for  each  other  : 
no  more  than  the  artists  of  a  theatre  act  or 
sing  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  Our  au- 
dience is  before  us  ;  not  always  a  very  en- 
lightened or  cultivated  one,  but  always 
critical.  There,  do  look  at  that  stupid 
groom  ;  see  how  he  suffers  my  horse  to  lag 
behind:  the  certain  way  to  liave  him  kicked 
by  the  other;  and  I  should  die,  I  mean 
really  die,  if  anything  happened  to  Ben 
Azir.     By  the  way,  how  well  our  parson 


rides.  I  declare  I  like  him  better  in  the 
saddle  than  in  the  pulpit.  They  rave  here 
about  the  way  he  jumps  the  ox-fenccs. 
You  must  say  tant  des  chosen  for  me,  to 
him  ^nd  his  sister,  whom  I  fear  I  have 
treated  shamefully.  I  was  to  have  had 
lier  to  dinner  one  day,  and  I  forgot  all 
about  it  ;  but  she  didn't  mind,  and  wj'ote 
me  the  i)rcttiest  note  in  the  world.  But  I 
always  say,  it  is  so  easy  for  jx'ople  of  small 
means  to  be  good-tempered.  They  have 
no  jcalou-ies  a]xnit  going  here  or  there;  no 
heart-burnings  that  such  a  one's  lace  is 
Brussels  point,  and  much  finer  than  their 
own.  Don't  you  agree  witii  me  ?  There, 
I  knew  it  would  come  to  that.  He's  got 
the  snaffle  cut  of  Ben  Azir's  mouth,  and 
he's  sure  to  break  away. " 

"That  gentleman  apparently  has  come 
to  the  rescue.  See,  he  has  dismounted  to 
set  all  to  rights." 

"'  How  polite  of  him  !  Do  you  know 
him,  dear  ?  " 

"  No.  I  may  have  seen  him  before.  I'm 
so  terribly  short-sighted,  and  this  glass 
does  not  suit  me;  but  I  must  be  goiiig.  I 
supi:>ose  I  had  better  thank  that,  strange 
man,  hadn't  I  ?  Oh,  of  course,  dearest, 
you  would  be  too  bashful ;  but  I'm  not. 
My  old  governess,  Madame  de  Forgeon, 
used  to  say  that  English  people  never  knew 
how  to  be  bashful;  they  only  looked  cul- 
pable.    And  I  protest  she  was  right." 

"  The  gentleman  is  evidently  waiting  for 
your  gratitude  ;  he  is  standing  there  still." 

"AVhat  an  observant  puss  it  is!"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  kissing  her.  "  Tell  Gusty 
to  come  and  see  me.  Settle  some  day  to 
come-  in  and  dine,  and  bring  the  parson  : 
he's  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  Where  have 
I  dropped  my  gauntlet  ?  Oh,  here  it  is. 
Pretty  whip,  isn't  it  ?  A  present,  a  sort  of 
love-gift,  from  an  old  Eussian  prince,  who 
wanted  me  to  marry  him  :  and  I  said  I  was 
afraid  ;  that  I  heard  Russians  knouted  their 
wives.  And  so  he  assured  me  I  should  iiave 
the  only  whip  he  ever  used,  and  sent  me 
this.  It  was  neat,  or  rather,  as  Dumas  says, 
'  La  plaisanterie  n'c'tait  pas  mal  i)our  un 
Cossaque.'     Good-bye,  dearest,  good-bye." 

So  actually  exhausted  was  poor  Nelly  by 
the  rattling  impetuosity  of  Lady  Augusta's 
manner,  her  sudden  transitions,  and  ab- 
rupt questionings,  that,  when  Julia  entered 
the  room,  and  saw  her  lying  back  in  a  chair, 
wearied-looking  and  pale,  she  asked  : — 

"Are  you  ill,  dear  ?" 

"No,  but  I  am  actually  tired.  Lady 
Augusta  has  been  an  hour  here,  and  she 
has  talked  till  my  head  turned." 

"■  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  She  gave  me 
one  of  the  worst  headaches  I  ever  had,  and 
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theu  made  my  illness  a  reason  for  staying 
all  the  evening  here  to  bathe  my  temples." 

"  Tliat  was  goocl-natnred,  howeyer." 

"  So  I'd  have  tliouglit,  tdo,  bnt  that  she 
made  George  attend  her  witli  the  ice  and 
the  ean-de-cologne,  and  thus  maintained  a 
little  ambulant  flirtation  with  him,  that, 
sick  as  I  was,  almost  drove  me  mad." 

''She  means  nothing,  I  am  certain,  by 
all  these  levities,  or,  rather,  she  does  not 
care  what  they  mean ;  but  here  come  our 
brothers,  and  I  am  eager  for  news,  if  they 
have  any." 

"  Where's  George  ?"  asked  Julia,  as  Au- 
gustus entered  alone. 

'•'Sir  Marcus  something  cauglit  him  at 
the  gate,  and  asked  to  have  five  minutes 
with  him." 

"That  means  putting  off  dinner  for  an 
hour  at  least,"  said  she,  half  pettishly. 
"I  must  go  and  Avarn  the  cook." 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

A    PROPOSAL     IN.   FORM. 

When  Sir  Marcus  Cluff  was  introduced 
into  L'Estrange's  study,  his  first  care  was 
to  divest  himself  of  his  various  "  wraps," 
a  process  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Ham- 
let grave-digger.  At  length,  he  arrived  at 
a  suit  of  entire  chamois-leather,  in  which 
he  stood  forth  like  an  enormous  frog,  and 
sorely  pushed  the  parson's  gravity  in  con- 
sequence. 

"  This  is  what  Hazcldean  calls  the 
'chest-sufferer's  true  cuticle.'  Nothing 
like  leather,  my  dear  sir,  in  pulmonic  affec- 
tions. If  I'd  have  known  it  earlier  in  life, 
I'd  have  saved  half  of  my  left  lung,  which 
is  now  hopelessly  hepatized." 

L'Estrange  looked  compassionate,  though 
not  very  well  knowing  what  it  was  he  had 
pity  for. 

"  Not,"  added  the  invalid,  hastily,  "that 
even  this  constitutes  a  grave  constitutional 
defect.  Davics  says,  in  his  second  volume, 
that  among  the  robust  men  of  England 
you  would  not  find  one  in  twenty  without 
some  lungular  derangement.  He  percussed 
me  all  over,  and  was  some  time  before  he 
found  out  the  blot."  The  air  of  triumph 
in  which  this  was  said  showed  L'Estrange 
that  he,  too,  might  afford  to  look  joyful. 

"  So  that,  with  this  reservation,  sir,  I  do 
consider  I  have  a  right  to  regard  myself,  as 
Boreas  pronounced  me,  sound  as  a  roach." 

"I  sincerely  hope  so." 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  mean  to  be  frank  with 
you.     I  descend  to  no  concealments." 


It  was  not  very  easy  for  L'Estrange  to 
understand  this  speech,  or  divine  what 
especial  necessity  there  was  for  his  own 
satisfaction  as  to  tlie  condition  of  Sir  Mar- 
cus Olufl's  viscera ;  lie,  however,  assented 
in  general  terms  to  the  high  esteem  he  felt 
for  candor  and  openness. 

"No,  my  dear  Mr.  L'Estrange,"  resumed 
he,  "without  this,  firm  conviction — a  sen- 
timent based  on  faith  and  the  stethoscope 
together — you  had  not  seen  me  here  this 
day." 

"The  weather  is  certainly  trying,"  said 
L'Estrange. 

"I  do  not  allude  to  the  weather,  sir  ;  the 
weather  is,  for  the  season,  remarkably  fine 
weather  ;  there  was  a  mean  temperature 
of  68^Fahrenheit  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  spoke  of  my  pulmonary  con- 
dition, because  I  am  aware  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  me  consumptive.  It 
istheindiscriminatingway  ignorance  treats 
a  very  complex  question  ;  tmd  when  I 
assured  you  that  witliout  an  honest  convic- 
tion that  organic  mischief  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  I  really  meant  what  I  said 
when  I  told  jou  you  would  not  have  seen 
me  here  this  day." 

Again  was  the  parson  mystified,  but  he 
only  bowed. 

"Ah,  sir,"  sighed  the  other,  "why  will 
not  people  be  always  candid  and  sincere  ? 
And  when  shall  we  arrive  at  the  practice  of 
what  will  comjiel,  actually  compel,  sin- 
cerity? I  tell  you,  for  instance,  I  have  an 
estate  worth  so  much — hquse  property  here, 
and  shares  in  this  or  that  company — but 
there  are  mortgages,  I  don't  say  how  much 
against  me  ;  I  have  no  need  to  say  it.  You 
drive  down  to  tlie  Registration  Office  and 
you  learn  to  a  shilling  to  what  extent  I 
am  liable.  Why  not  have  the  same  sys- 
tem for  physical  condition,  sir  ?  Why 
can't  you  call  on  the  College  of  Physicians, 
or  whatever  the  body  be,  and  say,  '  How  is 
Sir  Marcus  Cluff  ?  I'd  like  to  know  about 
that  right  auricle  of  his  heart.  What 
about  his  pancreas?'  Don't  you  perceive  the 
inestimable  advantao'o  of  what  I  advise?" 

"I  protest, 'sir,  I  scarcely  follow  you. 
I  do  not  exactly  see  how  I  have  the  right, 
or  to  what  extent  I  am  interested,  to  make 
this  inquiry." 

"  You  amaze — you  actually  amaze  me  ! " 
and  Sir  Marcus  sat  for  some  seconds  con- 
templating the  object  of  his  astonishment. 
"  I  come  here,  sir,  to  make  an  offer  for 
your  sister's  hand " 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting,  but  I  learn 
this  intention  only  now." 

"Then  you  did'nt  read  my  note.  You 
did'nt  read  the  'turn  over.'" 
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"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  only  saw  wliat  re- 
ferred to  the  church." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  missed  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  had  you  taken  tlie  trouble  to  turn 
the  page,  you  would  liave  seen  that  I  ask 
your  permi.»sion  to  pay  my  formal  atten- 
tions to  Miss  L'Estrange.  It  was  with 
intention  I  first  discussed  and  dismissed  a 
matter  of  business  ;  I  then  proceeded  to  a 
question  of  sentiment,  premising  that  I 
held  myself  bound  to  satisfy  you  regardii^g 
my  property  and  my  jjuhnonary  condition. 
Mind,  body,  and  estate,  sir,  are  not  c()U]dod 
together  ignorantly,  nor  inharmoniou.sly  ; 
as  3'ou  know  far  better  than  I — mind, 
body,  and  estate,"  repeated  he  slowly.  "  I 
am  here  to  satisfy  you  on  each  of  them." 

"  Don't  you  tliiiik,  Sir  Marcus,  that  there 
are  questions  which  should  possibly  jDrecede 
these  ?  " 

"^Do  you  mean  Miss  L'Estrange's  senti- 
ments, sir  ? "  George  bowed,  and  Sir 
Marcus  continued  :  "1  am  vain  enough  to 
suppose  I  can  make  out  a  good  case  for 
myself.  I  look  more,  but  I'm  only  forty- 
eight,  forty-eight  on  the  twelfth  Sei)tember. 
I  have  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  in 
bank  stock — stock,  mind  you — and  three 
thousand  four  hundred  a  year  in  land, 
ISTorfolk  property.  I  have  a  share — we'll 
not  speak  of  it  now — in  a  city  house  ;  and 
what's  better  than  all,  sir,  not'  sixpence  of 
debt  in  the  v.'orld.  I  am  aware  your  sister 
can  have  no  fortune,  but  I  can  afford  my- 
self, what  the  French  call  a  caprice,  though 
this  ain't  a  caprice,  for  I  have  thought  well 
over  the  matter,  and  I  see  she  would  suit 
me  iDcrfectly.  She  has  nice  gentle  ways, 
she  can  be  sootliing  without  depression, 
and  calm  without  discouragement.  Ah, 
that  is  the  secret  of  secrets  !  She  gave  me 
my  drops  last  evening  v/ith  a  tenderness,  a 
graceful  sympathy,  that  went  to  my  heart. 
I  want  that,  sir — I  need  it,  I  yearn  for  it. 
Simpson  said  to  me  years  ago,  '  Marry,  Sir 
Marcus,  marry  !  yours  is  a  temperament 
that  requires  study  and  intelligent  care. 
A  really  clever  woman  gets  to  know  a  pulse 
to  perfection  ;  they  have  a  finer  sensibility, 
a  higher  organization,  too,  in  the  touch.' 
Simpson  laid  great  stress  on  that ;  Init  I 
have  looked  out  in  vain,  sir.  I  employed 
agents  ;  I  sent  people  abroad  ;  I  advertised 
in  the  Times — M.C.  was  in  the  second 
column — for  about  two  years  ;  and  with  a 
correspondence  that  took  two  clerks  to  read 
through  and  minute.  All  to  no  end  !  All 
in  vain  !  They  tell  me  that  the  really 
competent  people  never  do  reply  to  an 
advertisement  ;  that  one  must  look  out  for 
them  one's  self,  make  private  personal  in- 
quiry.   AVell,  sir,  I  did  that,  and  I  got  into 


some  unpleasant  scrapes  with  it,  and  two. 
actions  for  breach  of  promise  ;  two  thou- 
sand pounds  the  last  cost  me,  though  I  got 
my  verdict,  sir ;  the  Chief  Baron  very 
needlessly  recommending  me,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  be  cautious  in  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance cf  ladies,  and  to  avoid  widoAvs  as  u 
gonei'al  rule.  These  are  the  pleasantries 
of  the  Bench,  and  doubtless  they  amuse 
the  junior  bar.  I  declare  to  j'ou,  sir,  in 
all  seriousness,  I'd  rather  that  a  man  should 
give  me  a  fillip  on  the  nose  than  take  the 
liberty  of  a  joke  with  me.  It  is  the  one 
insufferable  thing  in  life."  This  sally  had 
so  far  excited  him  that  it  was  some  minutes 
ere  he  recovered  his  self-possession.  "  Now, 
Mr.  L'Estrange,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  I  bind 
you  in  no  degree — I  pledge  you  to  nothing  ; 
I  simply  ask  leave  to  address  myself  to  your 
sister.  It  is  what  lawyers  call  a  '  motion 
to  show  cause  why.'  " 

"  I  perceive  that,"  broke  in  L'Estrange; 
"but  even  that  much  I  ought  not  to  con- 
cede without  consulting  my  sister  and 
obtaining  her  consent.  You  will  allow  me 
therefore  time." 

"  Time,  sir  !  My  nerves  must  not  be 
agitated.  There  can  be  no  delays.  It  was 
not  without  a  great  demand  on  my  courage, 
and  a  strong  dose  of  chlorodine^ — Japps's 
preparation — that  I  made  this  effort  now. 
Don't  imagine  I  can  sustain  it  much  longer. 
N"o,  sir,  I  cannot  give  time." 

'^  After  all,  Sir  Marcus,  you  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  my  sister  is  prepared  for  such 
a  loroposition." 

"^Sir,  they  are  always  prepared  for  it. 
It  never  takes  them  unawares.  I  have  made 
them  my  study  for  years,  and  I  do  think  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting.  I'll  lay  my  life  on  it,  if 
you  will  go  and  say,  '  Maria  ' " 

"  My  sister's  name  is  Julia,"  said  the 
other,  dryl}^ 

"  It  may  be,  sir — I  said  '  Maria  '  generi- 
cally,  and  I  repeat  it — '  Maria,  there  is  in 
my  study  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  of 
irreproachable  morals  and  unblemished 
constitution,  whcse  fortune  is  sufficiently 
ample  to  secure  many  comforts  and  all 
absolute  necessaries,  who  desires  to  make 
you  his  wife  ; '  her  first  exclamation  will  be, 
'It  is  Sir  Marcus  Cluff.'" 

"  It  is  not  impossible,"  said  L'Estrange, 
gravely. 

"  The  rest,  sir,  is  not  with  you,  nor  even 
with  me.  Do  me,  then,  the  great  favor  to 
bear  my  message." 

Although  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation,  and  vaguely  forecasting  the  way 
Julia  might  possibly  hear  the  proposition, 
L'Estrange  was  always  so  much  disposed  to 
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yield  to  tlie  earnestness  of  any  one  who 

f)ersisted  in  a  demand,  that  he  bowed  and 
eft  the  room. 

''Well,  George,  he  has  proposed  ?" cried 
Julia,  as  her  brotlier  entered  the  room, 
where  she  sat  with  Nelly  Bramleigh. 

He  nodded  only,  and  the  two  girls  burst 
out  into  a  merry  laugh. 

''Come,  come,  Julia,"  said  he,  reprov- 
ingly. "  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the  man 
is  in  earnest,  and  must  be  treated  with 
consideration." 

"  But  tell  us  the  whole  scene.  Let  us 
have  it  all  as  it  occurred." 

'Til  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  quite 
enough  to  say  that  he  declares  he  has  a 
good  fortune,  and  wishes  to  share  it  with 
you,  and  I  think  the  expression  of  that 
wish  should  secure  him  a  certain  deference 
and  respect." 

"  But  who  refuses,  who  thinks  of  refus- 
ing, him  all  the  deference  and  res2)ect  he 
could  ask  for  ?  Not  I,  certainly.  Come 
now,  like  a  dear  good  boy,  let  us  hear  all 
he  said,  and  what  you  replied.  I  suspect 
there  never  was  a  better  bit  of  real-life 
comedy.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  had  a 
part  in  it." 

"  Not  too  late  yet,  perhaps,"  said  Nelly, 
with  a  dry  humor.  "  The  fifth  act  is  only 
beginning," 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  meditat- 
ing. George  w^ill  not  tell  me  accurately 
what  took  ])lacc  in  his  interview,  and  I 
think  I  could  not  do  better  than  go  and 
learn  Sir  Marcus's  sentiments  for  mj'self." 

She  arose  and  appeared  about  to  leave 
the  room  when  L'Estrange  sprang  towards 
the  door,  and  stood  with  his  back  against 
it. 

"You're  not  serious,  Ju  ?"  cried  he,  in 
amazement. 

"  I  should  say,  very  serious.  If  Sir 
Marcus  only  makes  out  his  case,  as  favor- 
ably as  you,  with  all  your  bungling,  can't 
help  representing  it,  why — all  things  con- 
sidered, eh,  Nelly  ?  you,  I  know,  agree 
with  me — I  rather  suspect  the  jiroposition 
might  be  entertained." 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  monstrous.  It  is  beyond 
all  belief,"  cried  L'Estrange. 

And  he  rushed  from  the  room  in  a  tor- 
rent of  passion,  while  Julia  sank  back  in 
a  chair,  and  laughed  till  her  eyes  ran  over 
with  tears  of  merriment. 

"How  could  you,  Julia!  Oh,  how  could 
you!"  said  Nelly,  as  she  leaned  over  her 
and  tried  to  look  reproachful. 

"  If  you  mean,  how  could  I  help  quizzing 
him,"  I  can  understand  you  ;  but  I  could 
not — no,  Nelly,  I  could  not  help  it !  It  is 
my  habit  to  seize  on  the  absurd  side  of 


any  embarras>sment  ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
there  is  always  one  if  you  only  look  for  it  ; 
and  you've  no  idea  how  mucli  jdeasanter — 
ay,  and  easier  too — it  is  to  laugh  one's  self 
out  of  difficulties  than  to  grieve  over  them. 
You'll  see  George,  now,  will  be  spirited 
up,  out  of  pure  fright,  to  do  what  he  ought: 
to  tell  this  man  that  his  proposal  is  nn 
absurdity,  and  that  young  women,  even  ;is 
destitute  of  fortune  as  myself,  do  not  m;irry 
as  nursetenders.  There  !  I  declare  that 
is  Sir  Marcus  driving  away  already.  Only 
think  with  what  equanimity  1  can  see 
wealth  and  title  taking  leave  of  me.  Never 
say  after  that  that  1  have  not  courage." 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

"A  TELEGRAM." 

"This  is  a  very  eventful  day  for  me, 
George,"  said  Augustus,  as  they  strolled 
through  the  garden  after  breakfast.  "  The 
trial  was  fixed  for  the  13th,  and  to-day  is 
the  14th  ;  I  suppose  the  verdict  will  be 
given  to-day." 

"But  you  have  really  no  dou.bt  of  the 
result  ?  I  mean,  no  more  than  anxiety  on 
so  momentous  a  matter  must  suggest  ?" 

"  Pardon  me.  I  have  grave  doubts. 
There  was  such  a  marriage,  as  is  alleged, 
formed  by  my  grandfather;  a  marriage  in 
every  respect  legal.  They  may  not  have 
the  same  means  of  proving  that  which  we 
have  ;  but  wc  knov.^  it.  There  was  a  son 
born  to  that  marriage.  We  have  the  letter 
of  old  Lami,  asking  my  grandfather  to 
come  over  to  Bruges  for  the  christening, 
and  we  have  the  receipt  of  Hodges  and 
Smart,  the  jewelers,  for  a  silver  gilt  ewer 
and  cup  which  were  engraved  with  the 
Bramleigh  crest  and  cyjiher,  and  despatch- 
ed to  Belgium  as  a  present  ;  for  my  grand- 
father did  not  go  himself,  pretexting  some- 
thing or  otlicr,  which  evidently  gave  offense; 
for  Lami's  next  letter  declares  that  the 
present  has  been  returned,  and  expresses 
a  haughty  indignation  at  my  grandfather's 
conduct.  I  can  vouch  for  all  this.  It  was 
a  sad  morning  when  I  first  saw  those 
papers;  but  I  did  see  them,  George,  and 
they  exist  still.  That  son  of  my  grand- 
father's they  declare  to  have  married,  and 
his  son  is  this  Pracontal.  There  is  the 
whole  story,  and  if  the  latter  part  of  the 
narrative  be  only  as  truthful  as  I  believe 
the  first  to  be,  he,  and  not  I,  is  the  right- 
ful owner  of  Castello." 

L'Estrange    made    no    re])ly  ;    he    was 
slowly  going  over  in  his  mind  the  chain  of 
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connection,  and  cxaniiiiiiig,  link  by  link,  : 
how  it  held  together.  { 

*'  Bat  why,''  tisked  he  at  length,  "  was 
not  this  claim  preferred  before?     Why  did 
a  whole  generation  suffer  it  to  lie  dormant?" 
''That  is  easily,  tooeasily,expkiined.  Lami 
was  compromised  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe;  and  his  son  succeeded  him  in  his 
love  of  plot  and  conspiracy.     Letters  occa- 
sionally reached  my  father  from  this  latter; 
some  of  them  demanding  money  in  a  tone 
of  actual   menace.     A   contidential   clerk, 
who  knew  all  my  father's  secrets,  and  whom 
he  trusted  most  implicitly,  became  o;ie  day  : 
a  defaulter  and  absconded,  carrying  with  ; 
him  a  quantity  of  private  papers,  some  of 
which  were  letters  written  by  my  father,  j 
and  containing  remittances  which  Montagu 
Lami — or  Louis    Langrange,  or  whatever } 
other    name    he    bore — of    course,    never  ^ 
received,    and    indignantly     declared     he  j 
believed  had  never  been  despatched.     This 
clerk,    whose   name    was    liesketh,    made 
Lami's   acquaintance   in    South    America, 
and  evidently  encouraged  him  to  prefer  his 
claim  with  greater  assurance,  and  led  him  to 
sujipose  that  any  terms  he  preferred  must 
certainly  be  complied  with!     But  I  cannot 
go  on,   George;  tlie  thought   of   my   poor 
father  struggling  through  life  in  this  dark 
conflict    rises   up   before  me,   and  now    I 
estimate  the  terrible   alternation   of  hope 
and  fear  in  which  he  must  have  lived,  and 
how  despairingly  he  must  have  thouglit  of 
a  future  when  this  deep  game  should  be 
left  to  such  weak  hands  as  mine.    I  thought 
they  were  cruels  words  once  in  which  he 
spoke    of   my   unfitness   to   meet   a   great 
emergency — but   now    I    read   them    very 
differently.'' 

"  Then  do  you  really  think  he  regarded 
this  claim  as  rightful  and  just?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  that;  at  moments  I  have 
leaned  to  this  impression;  but  many  things 
dispose  me  to  believe  that  he  saw  or  suspected 
some  flaw  that  invalidated  the  claim, but  still 
induced  him  to  silence  the  pretension  by 
hush-money. " 

"  And  you  yourself " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  my  dear  friend;  do  not 
ask  me  the  question  I  see  is  on  your  lips. 
I  have  no  courage  to  confess,  even  to  you, 
through  hov/  many  moods  I  pass  every  day 
T  live.  At  moments  I  hope  and  firmly 
believe  I  rise  above  every  low  and  interested 
sentiment,  and  determine  I  will  do  as  I 
would  be  done  by;  I  will  go  through  this 
trial  as  though  it  were  a  matter  apart  from 
me,  and  in  which  truth  and  justice  were 
my  only  objects.  There  are  hours  in 
which  1  feel  equal  to  any  sacrifice,  and 
could  say  to  this  man  :  '  There!  take  it; 


take  all  we  have  in  the  world.  We  have  no 
right  to  be  here;  we  are  beggars  and  out- 
casts.' And  then — 1  can't  tell  how  or  why 
— it  actually  seems  as  if  there  was  a  real 
tempter  in  one's  nature,  lying  in  wait  for 
the  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  but 
suddenly,  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  a 
thought  would  dart  across  my  mind,  and  I 
would  begin  to  canvass  this  and  question 
that;  not  fairly,  not  honestly,  mark  you, 
but  casuistically  and  cunningly;  aiul  worse, 
far  worse  than  all  this — actually  hoping, 
no  matter  on  which  side  lay  the  right,  that 
we  should  come  out  victorious." 

'•  But  have  you  not  prejudiced  your  case 
by  precipitancy?   They   tell  me    that   you 
have  given  the  others  immense  advantage  by 
your  openly  declared  doubts  as  to  your  title. " 
"  That  is  possible.     I  will  not  deny  that 
I    may    have    acted     imprudently.      The 
comitromise  to  which  I  at  first  agreed  struck 
me,   on  reflection,  as  so  ignoble  and  dis- 
honorable, that  I  rushed  just  as  rashly  into 
the    opposite   exi;reme.     I    felt,    in    fact, 
George,  as  though  I  owed  this  man  a  repa- 
ration for  having  ever  thought  of  stifling 
his  claim;  and  I  carried  this  sentiment  so 
far  that   Scdley  asked  me  one  day,    in   a 
scornful  tone,  what  ill  my  family  had  done 
me  I  was  so  bent  on  ruining  them?     Oh, 
ray  dear  friend,  if  it  be  a  great  relief  to  me 
,  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  it  is  with  shame 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  tell  you  truthfully 
how  weak  and  unable  I  often  feel  to  keep 
straight  in  the  path  I  have  assigned  myself. 
How,  when  some  doubt  of  this  man's  right 
shoots  across  me,  I  hail  the  hesitation  like 
a  blessing  from  heaven.     What  I  would  do, 
!  what  I  would  endure,  that  he    could  not 
I  show  his  claim  to  be  true,  I  dare  not  own. 
I  have  tried  to  reverse  our  positions  in  my 
own  mind,  and  imagine  I  was   he;  but  I 
,  cannot  pursue  the  thought,  for  whenever 
\  the    dread   final   rises   before    me,    and    I 
picture  to  myself  our  ruin  and  destitution, 
I  can  but  think  of  him  as  a  deadly  implac- 
able   enemy.     This  sacrifice,  then,  that  I 
j  purpose  to  make  with  a  pure  spirit  and  a 
I  high  honor,  is  too  much  for  me.     I  have 
not  courage  for  that  I  am  doing;  but  I'll 
i  do  it  still  !  " 

L'Estrange  did  his  utmost  to  rally  him 
out  of  his  dei)ression,  assuring  him  that,  as 
the  world  went,  few  men  v/ould  have 
attempted  to  do  what  he  had  determined 
on,  and  frankly  owning  that,  in  talking 
over  the  matter  with  Julia,  they  were  both 
disposed  to  regard  his  conduct  as  verging 
on  Quixotism. 

I  ''And  that  is  exactly  the  best  thing 
people  will  say  of  it.  I  am  lucky  if  they 
will  even  speak  so  favorably." 
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"  Wliat's  this — a  telegram  ?  "  cried 
L'Estrange,  as  the  servant  handed  him  one 
of  those  square-shaped  missives,  so  charged 
with  destiny  that  one  really  does  not  know 
whether  to  bless  or  curse  tlic  invention, 
whicli,  anniliilating  space,  brings  iis  so 
quickly  face  to  face  with  fortune. 

"Read  it,  George;  I  cannot,"  muttered 
Bramlcigh,  as  he  stood  against  a  tree  for 
support. 


"  Ten  o'clock.  Court-house,  Navan. 
Jury  just  come  out — cannot  agree  to  ver- 
dict— discharged.  New  trial.  I  write 
post. 

'•'  Sedley," 


"  Thank  heaven  !  there  is  at  least  a  re- 
spite," s;iid  Bramleigli  ;  and  he  fell  on  the 
other's  shoulder  and  hid  his  face. 

."Bear  up,  my  poor  fellow.  You  see 
that,  at  all  events,  nothing  has  happened 
up  to  this.  Here  are  the  girls  coming. 
Let  them  not  see  you  in  such  emotion." 

"  Come  away,  then  ;  come  away.  I  can't 
meet  them  now ;  or  do  you  go  and  tell 
Nelly  what  this  news  is — she  has  seen  the 
messenger,  I'm  sure." 

L'Estrange  met  Nelly  and  Julia  in  the 
walk,  while  Augustus  hastened  away  in 
another  direction.  "There  has  been  no 
verdict.  Sedley  sends  his  message  from 
the  court-house  tliis  morning,  and  says  the 
jury  cannot  agree,  and  there  v/ill  be  another 
trial." 

"Is  that  bad  or  good  news?"  asked 
Nelly,  eagerly. 

"I'd  say  good,"  replied  he;  "at  least, 
when  I  compare  it  with  your  brother's 
desponding  tone  this  morning.  I  never 
saw  him  so  low." 

"  Oh,  he  is  almost  always  so  of  late. 
The  coming  here  and  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  rallied  him  for  a  moment,  but  I 
foresaw  his  depression  would  return.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  uncertainty,  the  never- 
ceasing  terror  of  what  next,  is  breaking 
him  down  ;  and  if  the  blow  fell  at  once, 
you  would  see  him  behave  courageously  and 
nobly." 

"  He  ougJit  to  get  aAvay  from  this  as 
soon  as  possible,"  said  L'Estrange.  "  He 
met  several  acquaintances  yesterday  in 
Rome,  and  they  teased  him  to  come  to 
them,  and  worried  him  to  tell  where  ho 
was  stopping.  In  his  present  liumor  he 
could  not  go  into  society,  but  he  is  ashamed 
to  his  own  heart  to  admit  it." 

"  Then  why  don't  we  go  at  once  ?  "  cried 
Julia. 

"  Tliero's  nothing  to  detain  us  here," 
said  L'Estrange,  sorrowfully. 


"Unless  you  mean  to  wait  for  my  mar- 
riage," said  Julia,  laughing,  "though,  pos- 
sibly, Sir  Marcus  may  not  give  me  another 
chance." 

"Oh,  Julia!" 

"  Oil,  Juha  !  Well,  dearest,  I  do  say 
shocking  things,  there's  no  doubt  of  it ; 
but  when  I've  said  them,  I  feel  the  subject 
off  my  conscience,  and  revert  to  it  no 
more." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  L'Estrange,  after 
a  moment  of  thought,  "  let  us  behave  when 
we  meet  him  as  though  this  news  was  not 
bad.  I  know  he  will  try  to  read  in  our 
faces  what  we  think  of  it,  and  on  every  ac- 
count it  is  better  not  to  let  him  sink  into 
depression." 

The  day  passed  over  in  that  discomfort 
which  a  false  position  so  inevitably  im- 
poses. The  apparent  calm  was  a  torture, 
and  the  efforts  at  gaiety  were  but  moments 
of  actual  pain.  The  sense  of  something 
impending  was  so  poignant  that  at  every 
stir — the  opening  of  a  door  or  the  sound 
of  a  bell — there  came  over  each  a  look  of 
anxiety  the  most  intense  and  eager.  All 
their  attempts  at  conversation  were  at- 
tended with  a  fear  lest  some  unhappy  ex- 
pression, some  ill-timed  allusion,  might 
suggest  the  very  thought  they  were  strug- 
gling to  suppress  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  they  parted  and  said  good-nigbt, 
where,  at  other  times,  there  had  been  only 
regret  at  separating. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  the  same  forced 
and  false  tranquility,  the  preparations  for 
the  approaching  journey  being  the  only 
relief  to  the  intense  anxiety  that  weighed 
like  a  load  on  each.  At  length,  on  the 
fifth  morning,  there  came  a  letter  to  Au- 
gustus in  the  well-known  hand  of  Sedley, 
and  he  hastened  to  his  room  to  read  it. 
Some  sharp  passages  there  had  been  be- 
tween them  of  late  on  the  subject  of  the 
compromise,  and  Bramleigh,  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  and  anger,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  that  he  would  have  re- 
course to  the  law  to  determine  whether  his 
agent  had  or  had  not  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  his  authority,  and  engaged  in 
arrangements  at  total  variance  to  all  his 
wishes  and  instructions.  A  calm  but  some- 
what indignant  reply  from  Sedley,  how- 
ever, recalled  Bramleigh  to  reconsider  his 
words,  and  even  ask  pardon  for  them,  and 
since  that  day  their  intercourse  had  been 
more  cordial  and  frank  than  ever.  The 
present  letter  was  very  long,  and  quite 
j)lainly  written,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
nature  of  him  it  was  addressed  to.  For 
I  Sedley  well  knew  the  temper  of  the  man — 
I  his  moods  of  high  resolve  and  his  moments 
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of  discouragement — liis  desire  to  be  equal 
to  a  great  effort,  and  his  terrible  conscious- 
ness tliat  his  courage  could  not  be  relied 
on.     The  letter  began  thus  : — 

"My  Dear  Sir:— 

*'  If  I  cannot,  as  I  hoped,  announce  a 
victory,  I  am  able  at  least  to  say  that  we 
have  not"  been  defeated.  The  ease  was 
fairly  and  dis})assionately  stated,  and 
probably  an  issue  of  like  importance  was 
never  discussed  with  less  of  acrimony,  or 
less  of  that  captious  and  overreaching 
spirit  which  is  too  common  in  legal  con- 
tests. This  was  so  remarkable  as  to  induce 
tiie  judge  to  comment  on  it  in  his  charge, 
and  declare  that,  in  all  Iiis  experience  on 
the  bench,  lie  had  never  before  witnessed 
anything  so  gratifying  or  so  creditable  alike 
to  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

"  Lawson  led  for  the  other  side,  and,  I 
will  own,  made  one  of  the  best  openings  I 
ever  listened  to,  disclaiming  at  once  any 
wish  to  appeal  to  sympatTiies  or  excite 
feeling  of  pity  for  misfortunes  carried  on 
through  three  generations  of  blameless 
sufferers  ;  he  simply  directed  the  jury  to 
follow  him  in  the  details  of  a  brief  and  not 
very  complicated  story,  every  stop  of  wliich 
he  would  confirm  and  establish  by  evi- 
dence. 

"  The  studious  simplicity  of  his  narra- 
tive was  immense  art,  and  though  he  care- 
fully avoided  even  a  word  that  could  be 
called  high-flown,  he  made  the  story  of 
Montagu  Bramleigh's  courtship  of  the 
beautiful  Italian  girl  one  of  the  most 
touching  episodes  I  ever  listened  to. 

"  The  marriage  was,  of  course,  the 
foundation  of  the  v/hole  claim,  and  he 
arrayed  all  his  proofs  of  it  with  great  skill. 
The  recognition  in  your  grandfather's 
letters,  and  the  tone  of  affection  in  which 
they  were  written,  his  continual  reference 
to  her  in  his  life,  left  little  if  any  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  even  though  there 
was  nothing  formal  or  official  to  show  that 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  passed ;  he 
reminded  the  jury  that  the  defcjise  would 
rely  greatly  on  this  fact,  but  the  fact  of  a 
missing  registry-book  was  neither  so  new 
nor  so  rare  in  this  country  as  to  create  any 
astonishment,  and  when  he  offered  proof 
that  the  church  and  the  vestry-room  had 
been  sacked  by  the  rebels  in  '98,  the  evi- 
dence seemed  almost  superfluous.  The 
birth  and  baptism  of  the  child  he  estab- 
lished thoroughly  ;  and  here  he  stood  on 
strong  grounds,  for  the  infant  was  chris- 
tened at  Brussels  by  the  Protestant  chaplain 
of  the  Legation  at  the  Hague,  and  he  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  the  act  of  registry,  stating 


the  child  to  be  son  of  Montagu  Bramleigh, 
of  Cossenden  Manor,  and  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  and  of  Enrichetta  his  wife.  In- 
deed, as  Lawson  declared,  if  these  unhapjjy 
foreigners  had  ever  even  a  glimmering  sus- 
picion that  the  just  rights  of  this  poor 
child  were  to  be  assailed  and  his  inherit- 
ance denied  him,  they  could  not  have 
taken  more  careful  and  cautious  steps  to 
secure  his  succession  than  the  simple  but 
excellent  precautions  they  had  adopted. 

"■  The  indignation  of  Lami  at  what  he 
deemed  the  unfeeling  and  heartless  conduct 
of  Montagu  Bramleigh — his  cold  rcce]jtion 
of  the  news  of  his  son's  birth,  and  the 
careless  tone  in  which  he  excused  himself 
from  going  over  to  the  christening — rose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  swore  the  boy  should 
never  bear  his  father's  name,  nor  ever  in 
any  way  be  beholden  to  him,  and  '  this 
rash  oath  it  was  that  has  carried  misery 
down  to  another  generation,  and  involved 
in  misfortune  others  not  more  blameless 
nor  more  truly  to  be  pitied  than  he  who 
now  seeks  redress  at  your  hands.'  This 
was  the  last  sentence  he  uttered  after 
speaking  three  hours,  and  obtaining  a 
slight  pause  to  recruit  his  strength. 

"Issue  of  Montagu  Bramleigh  being 
proved,  issue  of  that  issue  v/as  also  estab- 
lished, and  your  father's  letters  were  given 
in  evidence  to  show  how  he  had  treated 
with  these  claimants  and  given  largely  in 
money  to  suppress  or  silence  their  demands. 
Thos.  Bolton,  of  the  house  of  Parker  and 
Bolton,  bankers,  Naples,  proved  the  re- 
ceipt of  various  sums  from  Montagu  Bram- 
leigh in  favor  of  A.  B.  C,  for  so  the  claimant 
was  designated,  jirivate  confidential  letters 
to  Bolton  showing  that  these  initials  were 
used  to  indicate  one  who  went  under  many 
aliases,  and  needed  every  j)recaution  to  es- 
cape the  }>olice.  Bolton  proved  the  journal 
of  Giacoino  Lami,  which  he  had  often  had 
111  his  own  possession.  In  fact  this  witness 
damaged  u?  more  than  all  the  rest  ;  his 
station  and  position  in  life,  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  behaved  under  examination, 
having  great  effect  on  the  jury,  and  afford- 
ing Lawson  a  favorable  o})portunity  of 
showing  what  confidence  was  felt  in  the 
claimant's  pretensions  by  a  man  of  wealth 
and  character,  even  when  the  complica- 
tions of  political  conspiracy  had  served  to 
exhibit  him  as  a  dangerous  adventurer. 

"Waller's  reply  was  able,  but  not  equal 
to  his  best  efforts.  It  is  but  fair  to  him, 
however,  to  state  that  he  complained  of  our 
instructions,  and  declared  that  your  deter- 
mination not  to  urge  anything  on  a  point 
of  law,  nor  tender  opposition  on  grounds 
merely  technical,  left  him  almost  powerless 
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in  the  case.  He  devoted  his  attention  al- 
most entirely  to  disprove  the  first  marriage, 
that  of  ]Mr.  B.  with  Enriohctta  Lami ;  he 
declared  that,  the  relative  rank  of  the 
parties  considered,  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  towards  each  other,  and 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case  duly  weighed, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  con- 
nection was  illicit.  This  view  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  Mr.  B. 's  subsequent  con- 
duct; his  refusal  to  go  over  to  tlie  christen- 
ing, and  the  utter  indifference  he  displayed 
to  the  almost  menacing  tone  of  old  Lami's 
letters;  and  when  he  indignantly  asked  the 
jury  'if  a  man  were  likely  to  treat  in  this 
manner  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  first- 
born, the  heir  to  his  vast  fortune  and  es- 
tates,' there  was  a  subdued  murmur  in  the 
court  that  showed  how  strongly  this  point 
had  told. 

"  He  argued  that  when  a  case  broke 
down  at  its  very  outset,  it  would  be  a  mere 
trifling  with  the  time  of  the  court  to  go 
further  to  disprove  circumstances  based  on 
a  fallacy.  As  to  the  christenmg  and  the 
registration  of  baptism,  what  easier  than 
for  a  woman  to  declare  whatever  she  jileased 
as  to  the  j^aternity  of  her  child  ?  It  was 
true  he  was  written  son  of  Montagu  Bram- 
leigh:  but  when  we  once  agree  that  there 
was  no  marriage,  this  declaration  has  no 
value.  He  barely  touched  on  the  corre- 
s])ondence  and  the  transmission  of  money 
abroad,  which  he  ex]ilaincd  as  the  natural 
effort  of  a  man  of  higli  station  and  charac- 
ter to  suppress  the  notoriety  of  a  youthful 
indiscretion.  Political  animosity  had,  at 
that  period,  taken  a  most  injurious  turn, 
viind  scandal  was  rtmsacked  to  afford  means 
of  attack  on  the  reputations  of  public  men. 

'•I  barely  give  you  the  outline  of  his  ar- 
gument, but  I  will  send  you  the  printed 
account  of  the  trial  as  soon  as  the  short- 
hand writer  shall  have  completed  it  for 
press.  Baron  Joeelyn's  charge  was,  I  must 
say,  less  in  our  favor  than  I  had  expected  ; 
and  when  he  told  the  jury  that  the  expres- 
sions of  attachment  and  affection  in  Mr. 
B.'s  letters,  and  the  reiterated  use  of  the 
l)hrase,  'my  dear,  dear  wife,'  demanded 
their  serious  consideration  as  to  whether 
such  words  would  have  fallen  from  a  man 
hampered  by  an  illicit  connection,  and  al- 
ready s})eculating  how  to  be  free  of  it — all 
this,  put  with  great  force  and  clearness, 
and  a  certain  appe;il  to  their  sense  of  hu- 
manity, did  us  much  disservice.  The 
length  of  time  he  dwelt  on  this  part  of  the 
case  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  overheard  a 
Q.C.  say  he  had  not  known  "till  then  that 
his  lordship  was  retained  for  the  plaintiff. 

"  When  he  came  to  that  part  where  allu- 


sion was  made  to  the  fact  of  the  claimant 
being  a  foreigner,  he  made  an  eloquent  and 
effective  appeal  to  the  character  of  English 
justice,  which  elicited  a  burst  of  applause 
in  the  court  that  took  some  seconds  to  re- 
press ;  but  this,  I  am  told,  was  more  owing 
to  the  popular  sympathy  Avith  the  politics 
of  old  Lami,  and  his  connection  with  the 
re])ellion  of  '98,  than  Avith  any  enthusiasm 
for  his  lordship's  oratory. 

"The  jury  Avere  three  hours  in  delibera- 
tion. I  am  confidentially  informed  that  we 
had  but  five  with,  and  seven  against  us  ;  the 
verdict,  as  you  know,  was  not  agreed  on. 
We  shall  go  to  trial  in  spring,  I  hope  with 
Holmes  to  lead  for  us,  for  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded the  flaw  lies  in  the  history  subse- 
quent to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  B.,  and  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  let  the  issue  turn  on 
the  event  which  had  already  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  jury  in  its  favor. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
plaintiff's  friends  regard  the  result  as  a  vic- 
tory, and  the  national  press  is  strong  in  as- 
serting that,  if  the  Orange  element  had 
been  eliminated  from  the  jury-()Ox,  there 
is  little  doul)t  that  Count  Bramleigh  — 
as  they  call  him  —  would  at  that  hour  be 
dispensing  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  a 
princely  house  to  his  county  neighbors,  and 
the  still  more  gratifying  benefits  of  a  wide 
charity  to  the  poor  around  him.  Writing 
rapidly,  as  I  do,  I  make  no  pretension  to 
anything  like  an  accurate  history  of  the 
case.  There  are  a  vast  variety  of  things  to 
which  I  mean  to  direct  your  attention  when 
a  more  favorable  moment  Avill  permit.  I 
will  only  now  add,  that  your  presence  in 
Engiand"^  is  urgently  required,  and  that 
your  return  to  Castello,  to  resume  there  the 
style  of  living  that  alike  becomes  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  phice,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  your  friends,  much  to  be  desired. 

"Mr,  Waller  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  your  absence  decided  the  case  against 
you,  and  Avas  heard  to  declare  openly  that 
'  he  fotT  one  had  no  fancy  to  defend  a  cause 
for  a  man  vvdio  voluntarily  gave  himself  up 
as  beaten.' 

"May  I  entreat,  then,  you  will  make  it 
your  convenience  to  return  here  ?  I  can- 
not exaggerate  the  ill  effects  of  your  ab- 
sence, nor  to  Avhat  extent  your  enemies  arc 
enabled  to  use  the  circumstance  to  your  dis- 
credit. Jurors  are,  after  all,  but  men,  taken 
from  the  common  mass  of  those  Avho  read 
and  talk  over  the  public  scandals  of  the 
hour,  and  all  the  cautions  of  the  Bench 
never  yet  succeeded  in  making  men  forget, 
Avithin  the  court-house,  Avhat  they  had  for 
weeks  before  been  discussing  outside  of  it. 

"At  all  events,  do  not  dismiss  my  sug- 
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gestion  without  some  thought  over  it,  or, 
better  still, without  consulting  some  friends 
in  whose  sense  and  intelligence  you  liave 
confidence."  I  am,  with  many  ajiologies  for 
the  liberty  I  have  tlius  taivcn, 

''Most  faithfully,  your  servant, 

''T.  Sedley.'' 

When  Bramlcigh  had  read  tliis  letter 
carefully  over,  he  proceeded  to  Nelly's 
room,  to  let  her  hear  its  contents. 

■"It's  not  very  cheerful  news,''  said  he, 
"  but  it  might  be  worse.  Shall  I  read  it 
for  you,  or  Avill  you  read  it  yourself  ?  " 

"  Read  it,  Gusty.  I  would  rather  hear 
it  from  you,"  said  she,  as  she  sat  down, 
n'ith  her  face  to  the  window,  and  partially 
averted  from  him  as  he  sat. 

Not  a  word  dropped  from  her  wliile  he 
read  ;  and,  though  once  or  twice  he  paused 
as  if  to  invito  a  remark  or  a  question,  she 
never  spoke,  nor  by  a  look  or  a  gesture  de- 
noted how  the  tidings  aiiected  her. 

"Well,"  asked  he  at  last,  "what  do 
you  say  to  it  all  ?  " 

"  It's  worse — I  mean  worse  for  us — than 
I  had  ever  suspected  I  Surely,  Gusty,  ym 
had  no  conception  that  their  case  had  such 
apparent  strength  and  solidity  ?  " 

"I  have  thought  so  for  many  a  day," 
said  he,  gloomily. 

"  Thouglit  that  they,  and  not  we " 

She  could  not  go  on. 

"Just  so,  dearest,"  said  he,  drawing  his 
chair  to  her  side,  and  laying  his  hand  af- 
fectionately on  her  slioulder. 

"And  do  you  believe  that  poor  papa 
thought  so  ?  "  said  she.  And  her  eyes  now 
swam  in  tears. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  nod  was  all  his 
answer. 

"  Oh,  Gusty  !  this  is  more  misery  than 
I  was  prepared  for,"  cried  she,  throwing 
herself  on  his  shoulder.  "  To  think  that 
all  the  time  we  were^what  many,  called — ' 
outraging  the  world  with  display — exhibit- 
ing our  wealth  in  every  ostentatious  way  ; 
to  think  that  it  was  not  ours — tliat  we  were 
mere  pretenders,  with  a  mock  rank,  a  mock 
station  \ " 

"My  father  did  not  go  thus  far,  Nelly," 
said  he,  gi'avely.  "That  he  did  not  de- 
spise these  pretensions,  I  firmly  believe;  but 
that  they  ever  gave  him  serious  reason  to 
suppose  his  right  could  be  successfully  dis- 
puted, this  I  do  not  believe.  His  fear  was, 
that,  vv^hen  the  claim  came  to  be  resisted 
by  one  like  myself,  the  battle  would 
be  ill  fought.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
he  said,  '  Would  that  Marion  had  been  a 
boy!'" 

""And  what  will  you  do.  Gusty?" 


"I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  not  do,  Nelly,'" 
said  he,  firmly.  "  I  will  not,  as  this  letter 
counsels  me,  go  Ijack  to  live  where  it  is 
possible  I  have  no  right  to  live,  nor  spend 
money  to  which  the  law  may  to-morrOw 
declare  I  have  no  claim.  I  will  abide  by 
what  that  law  shall  declare,  without  one 
effort  to  bias  it  in  my  favoi-.  I  have  a 
higher  pride  in  submitting  myself  to  this 
trial  than  ever  I  had  in  being  the  owner  of 
Castello.  It  may  be  that  I  ^hall  not  prove 
equal  to  what  I  ])ropose  to  m}self.  I  have 
no  over-confidence  in  my  own  strength,but 
1  like  to  think  that  if  I  come  well  through 
the  ordeal,  I  shall  have  done  what  will  dig- 
nify a  life,  humble  even  as  mine,  and  give 
me  a  self-respect,  without  which  existence 
is  valueless  to  me.  Will  you  stand  by  me, 
Nelly,  in  this  struggle  ?  I  shall  need  you 
much  ! " 

"To  the  last,"  said  she,  giving  him  both 
her  hands,  which  he  grasped  within  his, 
and  })ressed  affectionately. 

"  Write,  then,  one  line  from  me  to  Sed- 
ley, to  say  that  I  entrust  the  case  entirely 
to  his  guidance  ;  that  I  will  not  mix  myself 
with  it  in  any  Avay,  nor  will  I  return  to 
England  till  it  be  decided.  And  sa}^,  if 
you  can,  that  you  agree  with  me  in  this 
determination.  And  then,  if  the  L'Es- 
tranges  are  ready,  let  us  start  at  once." 

"They  only  wait  for  us.  Julia  said  so 
this  morning." 

"  Then  vye  shall  set  out  to-morrow." 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

A      LONG      TETE-A-TETE. 

"  Scant  courtesy,  I  must  say,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Augusta,  as,  after  rapidly 
running  her  eyes  over  a  note,  she  flung  it 
across  the  table  towards  Pracontal. 

They  were  seated  tete-a-tete  in  that 
small  drawing-room  which  looked  out  upon 
the  garden  and  the  grounds  of  the  Borghese 
Palace. 

"  Am  I  to  read  it  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  It  is  from  Augustus 
Bramleigh,  a  person  you  feel  some  interest 
in." 

Pracontal  took  up  the  note,  and  seemed 
to  go  very  carefully  over  its  contents. 

"  So  then,"  said  he,  as  he  finished,  "  he 
thinks  it  better  not  to  meet — not  to  know 
me." 

"  Which  is  no  reason  on  earth  for  being 
wanting  in  a 'proper  attention  to  me,''  said 
she,  angrily.  "  To  leave  Rome  without 
calling  here,  without  consulting  my  wishes, 
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and  learning  my  intentions  for  the  future, 
is  a  gross  forgetfulncss  of  proper  respect." 

'•'I  take  it,  the  news  of  tlie  trial  was  too 
much  for  him.  Longworth  said  it  would, 
and  chat  the  comments  of  the  press  would 
be  insupportable  besides." 

'•'  But  what  have  /to  do  with  that,  sir  ? 
Mr.  Bramlcigh's  first  duty  was  to  come 
here.  /  should  have  been  tliought  of.  / 
was  the  first  ])erson  this  famil}^  should  have 
remembered  in  their  liour  of  difficulty." 

"  There  was  no  intentional  want  of  re- 
spect in  it,  I'll  be  bound,  cried  Pracontal. 
"It  was  just  a  bashful  man's  dread  of  an 
awkward  moment — that  English  terror  of 
what  you  call  a  '  scene  ' — that  sent  him 
off." 

"  It  is  generous  of  you,  sir,  to  become 

his  apologist.       I  only    wonder r''  here 

she  stopjjed  and  seemed  confused. 

"  Go  on,  my  lady.  Pray  finish  v/hat  you 
began." 

"  No,  sir.     It  is  as  well  unsaid." 

"  But  it  was  understood,  my  lady,  just 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  uttered.  Your 
ladyship  wondered  who  was  to  apologize  for 
me. " 

She  grew  crimson  as  he  spoke  ;  but  a 
faint  smile  seemed  to  say  how  thoroughly 
she  relished  that  Southern  keenness  that 
could  divine  a  half-uttered  thought. 

"  How  quick  you  are  ! "  said  she,  without 
a  trace  of  irritation. 

"  Say,  rather,  how  quick  he  or.ght  to  be 
who  attempts  to  parry  you  at  fence.  And, 
after  all,"  said  he,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  is  it 
not  as  well  that  he  has  spared  us  all  an 
embarrassment  ?  /  could  not  surely  have 
been  able  to  condole  with  him,  and  how 
could  he  have  congratulated  7ne  ?  " 

"Pardon  me,  Count,  but  the  matter,  so 
far  as  I  learn,  is  precisely  as  it  was  before. 
There  is  neither  subject  for  condolence  nor 
gratulation.'" 

'•'  So  far  as  tlie  verdict  of  the  jury  went, 
my  lady,  you  are  quite  right  ;  but  what  do 
you  say  to  that  larger,  wider  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  the  press,  and  repeated  in  a 
thousand  forms  by  the  public  ?  May  I  read 
you  one  passage,  only  one,  from  my  lawyer, 
Mr.  Kelson's,  letter'?" 

"  Is  it  short  ?" 

"Very  short." 

"  And  intelligible  ?  " 

"Most  intelligible." 

"  Read  it,  then." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  opening  a  letter, 
and  turning  to  the  last  page.  "  *'  Were  I 
to  sum  up  what  is  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  result,  I  could  not  do  it  better  than 
repeat  what  a  City  capitalist  said  to  me 
this  morning,  "  I'd  rather  lend  Count  Pra- 


I  cental  twenty  thousand  pounds  to-day  than 
take  Mr.  Bramleigh's  mortgage  for  ten."  ' " 

"  Let  me  read  that.  I  shall  comprehend 
his  meaning  better  than  by  hearing  it. 
This  means  evidently,"  said  she,  after  read- 
ing the  passage,  "  that  your  chances  are 
better  than  his." 

"  Kelson  tells  me  success  is  certain." 

"And  your  cautious  friend,  Mr.  ; 

I  alwavs  forget  that  man's  name  ?  " 

"  Longworth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Longworth.   What  does  he  say?" 

'•  He  is  already  in  treaty  with  me  to  let 
him  have  a  small  farm  which  adjoins  his 
grounds,  and  which  he  would  like  to  throw 
into  his  lawn." 

"Seriously?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit  seriously  ;  but  we  pass 
the  whole  morning  building  these  sort  of 
castles  in  Spain,  and  the  grave  way  that 
he  entertains  such  projects  ends  by  making 
mo  believe  I  am  actually  the  owner  of  Cas- 
tello  and  all  its  belongings." 

"  Tell  me  some  of  your  plans,"  said 
she,  with  a  livelier  interest  than  she  had 
yet  shown. 

"First  of  all,  reconciliation,  if  that  be 
its  proper  name,  with  all  that  calls  itself 
Bramleigh.  I  don't  want  to  be  deemed  a 
usurper  but  a  legitimate  monarch.  It  is 
to  be  a  restoration," 

"  Then  you  ought  to  marry  Nelly.  I 
declare  that  never  struck  me  before." 

"  Nor  has  it  yet  occurred  to  me,  my 
lady,"  said  he,  with  a  faint  show  of  irri- 
tation. 

"And  why  not,  sir?  Is  it  that  you 
look  higher  ?  " 

"  I  look  higher,"  said  he  ;  and  there  was 
a  solemn  jntensity  in  his  air  and  manner 
as  he  spoke. 

"I  declare.  Monsieur  de  Pracontal,  it  is 
scarcely  delicate  to  say  this  to  '»)('." 

"  Your  ladyship  insists  on  my  being 
candid,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  courtesy." 

"  I  do  not  complain  of  your  candor,  sir. 
It  is  your — your " 

"  My  pretension  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  pretension  will  do." 

"  Well,  my  lady,  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  phrase.  I  do  'pretend,'  as  we  say  in 
French.  In  fact,  I  have  been  little  other 
than  a  pretender  these  last  few  years>" 

"  And  what  is  it  you  pretend  to  ?  May 
I  ask  the  question  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  if  I  may  dare  to  answer 
it,"  said  he  slowly.  .  .  .  "  I  will  explain 
what  I  mean,"  added  he,  after  a  brief  si- 
lence, and  drawing  his  chair  somewhat 
nearer  to  where  she  sat.  "  I  Avill  explain. 
If,  in  one  of  my  imaginative  gossipries  witli 
a  friend,  I  were  to  put  forAvard  some  claim 
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— some  ambition — which  wouM  sound  al)- 
surd  coming  from  me  now,  but  which, 
were  1  the  owner  of  a  great  estate,  would 
neither  be  extravagant  nor  ridiculous,  the 
memory  of  that  unlucky  pretension  would 
live  against  me  ever  after,  and  the  laugh 
that  my  vanity  excited,  would  ring  in  my 
ears  long  after  I  had  ceased  to  regard  the 
sentiment  as  vanity  at  all.  Do  you  follow 
me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  do.  I  would  only 
have  you  remember  that  I  am  not  Mr. 
Longworth." 

"A  reason  the  more  for  my  caution." 

*'  Couldn- 1  we  converse  witliout  riddles, 
Count  Pracontal  ?  " 

"  I  protest  I  should  like  to  do  so." 

"  And  as  I  make  no  objection " 

"  Then  to  begin.  You  asked  me  what 
I  should  do  if  I  were  to  gain  my  suit ;  and 
my  answer  is,  if  I  were  not  morally  cer- 
tain to  gain  it,  I'd  never  exhibit  myself 
in  the  absurd  position  of  planning  a  life 
I  was  never  to  arrive  at." 

"  You  are  too  much  a  Frenchman  for 
that." 

"  Precisely,  madame.  I  am  too  much  a 
Frenchman  for  that.  The  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  ridicule  puts  a  very  line  edge  on 
national  character,  thougli  your  country- 
men will  not  admit  it." 

'•It  makes  very  tetchy  acquaintances," 
said  she,  with  a  malicious  laugh. 

"  And  developo  charming  generosity  in 
those  who  forgive  us  ! " 

"I  cry  off,  I  can't  keep  up  this  game 
of  give  and  take  flatteries.  Let  us  come 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  of,  that  is, 
if  either  of  us  can  remember  it.  0  yes,  I 
know  it  now.  You  were  going,  to  tell  me 
the  splendid  establishment  you'd  keep  at 
Castello.  I'm  sure  the  cook  will  leave 
nothing  to  desire  —  but  how  about  the 
stable  ?  That  '  steppere '  will  not  exactly 
be  in  his  place  in  an  Irish  county." 

^'  Madame,  you  forget  I  was  a  lieutenant 
of  hussars." 

"My  dear  Count,  that  does  not  mean 
riding." 

"  Madame  ! " 

"  I  should  now  rise  and  say  '  Monsieur  ! ' 
and  it  would  be  very  good  Lomedy  after  the 
French  pattern  ;  but  I  prefer  the  sofa  and 
my  ease,  and  will  simply  beg  you  to  re- 
member the  contract  wo  made  the  other 
day — that  each  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  say 
any  impertinence  to  the  other,  without  of- 
fense being  taken." 

Pracontal  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  bowed  low  and  deep. 

''  There  arc  some  half  a  dozen  peoi^le  in 
that  garden  yonder,  who  ha^■c  passed  and 


repassed — I  can't  tell  how  many  times — 
just  to  observe  us.  You'll  see  them  again 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  shall  be  town- 
talk  to-morrow,  I'm  certain.  Tliere  are  no 
tetc-a-tetes  ever  permitted  in  Home  if  a 
cardinal  or  a  monsignore  be  not  one  of  the 
l)crformers." 

"Are  those  they  ?''   cried  he,  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  and  there's  not  the  least  occasion 
for  that  flash  of  the  eye  and  that  hot  glow 
of  indignation  on  the  cheek.  I  assure 
you,  monsieur,  there  is  nobody  there 
to  couper  la  gorge  vv'ith  you,  or 
share  in  any  of  those  social  i)leasantries 
which  make  the  'Bois'  famous.  The 
turiously-niind  individual  is  a  lady — a  Mrs. 
Trumpler — and  her  attendants  are  a  fcAV 
freshly  arrived  curates.  There,  now,  sit 
down  again  and  look  less  like  a  wounded 
tiger,  for  all  this  sort  of  thing  fusses  and 
fevers  me.  Yes,  you  may  fan  me,  though, 
if  the  detectives  return,  it  will  make  the 
report  more  highly  colored." 

Pracontal  was  now  seated  on  a  low  stool 
beside  her  sofa  and  fanning  her  assiduously. 

"  Not  but  these  peoi)le  are  all  right," 
continued  she.  "It  is  quite  wrong  in  me 
to  admit  you  to  my  intimacy — wrong  to 
admit  you  at  all.  My  sister  is  so  angry 
about  it,  she  won't  come  here — fact,  I  assure 
you.  Now  don't  look  so  delighted  and  so 
trium|)hant,  and  the  rest  of  it.  As  your 
nice  little  phrase  has  it,  you  'are  for 
nothing'  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  all 
myself,  my  own  whim,  my  fancy,  my  ca- 
price. I  saw  that  the  step  was  just  as 
unadvisable  as  they  said  it  was.  I  saw  that 
any  commonly  discreet  ])erson  would  not 
have  even  made  your  acquaintance,  stand- 
ing as  I  did  ;  but  unfortunately  for  me, 
like  poor  Eve,  the  only  tree  whose  fruit  I 
covet  is  the  one  I'm  told  isn't  good  for  me. 
There  go  our  friends  once  more.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  her  who  you  are,  and  not  keep 
her  in  this  state  of  torturing  anxiety." 

"  JMight  I  ask,  my  lady,"  said  he,  grave- 
ly, "if  you  have  heard  anything  to  my 
discredit  or  disparagement  as  a  reason  for 
the  severe  sentence  you  have  just  spoken?" 

"No,  unfortunately  not,  for  in  that  case 
my  relatives  would  have  forgiven  me.  They 
know  tlie  wonderful  infatuation  that  attracts 
me  to  damaged  reputations,  and  as  they 
have  not  yet  found  out  any  consideral)le 
flaw  in  yours,  they  are  puzzled,  out  of  all 
measure,  to  know  what  it  is  I  see  in  you."' 

"I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  flattery, 
madame,"  said  he,  trying  to  seem  amused, 
but,  in  si>ite  of  himself,  showing  some  irri- 
tation. 

"Not  that,"  resumed  she,  in  that  quiet 
manner  which  showed  that  her  mind  had 
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gone  off  suddenly  in  another  direction, 
"  not  that  I  owe  much  deference  to  the 
Bramleighs,  who,  one  and  all,  have  treated 
me  Avith'little  courtesy.  Marion  behaved 
shamefully — that,  of  course,  was  to  be 
expected.  To  marry  that  odious  old  crea- 
ture for  a  position,  implied  how  she  would 
abuse  the  position  when  she  got  it.  As  I 
said  to  Gusty,  Avhcn  a  young  Oxford  man 
gives  five  guineas  for  a  mount,  he  doesn't 
think  he  has  the  worth  of  his  money  if  he 
doesn't  smash  his  collar-bone.  There,  put 
down  that  fan,  you  are  making  me  feverish. 
Then  the  absurdity  of  playing  pecvexs  to 
me  !  How  ashamed  the  poor  old  man  was ! 
he  reddened  through  all  his  rouge.  Do  you 
know,"  added  she,"  in  an  excited  manner, 
"  that  she  had  the  impertinence  to  compare 
her  marriage  with  mine,  and  say,  that  at 
least  rank  and  title  were  somewhat  nobler 
ambitions  than  a  mere  subsistence  and  a 
settlement  ?  But  I  answered  her.  I  told 
her,  '  You  have  forgotten  one  material  cir- 
cumstance.   I  did  not  live  with  your  father !' 

0  yes  I  we  exclianged  a  number  of  little 
courtesies  of  this  kind,  and  I  was  so  sorry 
when  I  heard  she  had  gone  to  Naples.  1 
was  only  getting  into  stride  when  the  race 
was  over.  As  to  my  settlement,  I  have 
not  the  very  vaguest  notion  who'll  pay  it; 
perhaps  it  may  be  you.  Oh,  of  course  I 
Icnow  the  unutterable  bliss,  but  you  must 
really  ask  your  lawyer  hov/  is  my  lien  to  be 
disposed  of.  Some  one  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that,  besides  the  estate,  you  would  have 
a  claim  for  about  eighty  thousand  pounds." 

"  It  was  Longworth  said  so." 
"  I  don't  like  your  friend  Longworth. 
Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  "' 
"  Most  unquestionably." 
"  Well,  but  I  mean  a  born  gentleman  ? 

1  detest  and  I  distrust  your  nature-made 
gentlemen,  who,  having  money  enough  to 
'get  up'  the  part,  deem  that  quite  sufficient. 
I  want  the  people  whose  families  have  giv- 
en guarantees  for  character  during  some 
generations.  Six  o'clock  !  only  think,  you 
are  here  three  mortal  hours  !  I  declare, 
sir,  this  must  not  occur  again  ;  and  I  have 
to  dress  now.  I  dine  at  the  Prince  Cor- 
narini's.     Do  you  go  there  ?  " 

''I  go  nowhere,  my  lady.     I  know  no 
one." 

"Well,  I  can't  present  you.  It  would 
be  too  compromising.  And  yet  they  want 
men  like  you  very  much  here.  The  Romans 
are  so  dull  and  stately,  and  the  English 
who  frequent  the  best  houses  are  so  dreary. 
There,  go  away  now.  You  want  leave  to 
come  to-morrow,  but  I'll  not  grant  it.  I 
must  hear  what  Mrs.  Trumpler  says  before 
I  admit  you  again." 
VOL.  V. — 28 


"AVhen  then  may  I " 

"  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  thought  of  it. 
Let  it  be — let  it  be  when  you  have  gained 
your  LiAvsuit,"'  cried  she,  in  a  burft  of 
laughter,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  L. 


If  Cattaro  was  more  picturesque  and 
strange-looking  than  tlie  Bramleighs  had 
expected,  it  was  iso  far  more  poverty- 
stricken  and  desolate.  The  little  town, 
escarped  out  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  the 
sea  in  front,  consisted  of  little  more  than 
one  straggling  street,  which  followed  every 
bend  and  indentation  of  the  shore.  It  is 
true,  wherever  a  little  plateau  offered  on 
the  mountain,  a  house  was  built  ;  and  to 
these,  small  winding  paths  led  up,  through 
rocks  bristling  with  the  cactus,  or  shac''ed 
by  oleanders  large  as  olive-trees.  Beautiful 
little  bits  of  old"  Venetian  architecture,  in 
balconies  or  porticoes,  peeped  out  here  and 
there  through  the  dark  foliage  of  oranges 
and  figs  ;  and  richly  crnamented  gates, 
whose  arabesques  yet  glistened  with  tar- 
nished gilding,  v/erc  festooned  w'th  many  a 
flowery  creeper,  and  that  small  banksia- 
rose,  so  tasteful  in  its  luxuriance.  From 
the  sea  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  imagine 
anythiiig  more  beautiful  or  more  romantic. 
As  you  landed,  however,  the  illusion  faded, 
and  dirt,  misery  and  want  stared  at  you  at 
every  step.  Decay  and  ruin  were  on  all  sides. 
Palaces,  whose  marble  mouldings  and  archi- 
traves were  in  the  richest  style  of  Byzantine 
art,  were  propped  up  by  rude  beams  of  tim- 
ber that  obstructed  the  footway,  while  from 
their  windows  and  balconies  hung  rags  and 
tattered  draperies,  the  signs  of  a  poverty 
within  great  as  the  ruin  witliout.  Tb.e  streets 
were  lined  with  a  famished,  half-clothed 
population,  sitting  idly  or  sleeping.  A  few 
here  and  there  affected  to  be  venders  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  but  the  mass  w^ere  simply 
loungers  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition 
of  an  apathy  which  saw  nothing  better  to 
be  done  with  life  than  dream  it  away.  While 
Bramleigh  and  L'Estrange  were  full  of  hor- 
ror at  the  wretchedness  of  the  place,  their 
sisters  were  almost  wild  with  delight  at  its 
barbaric  beauty,  it  grand  savagery,  and  its 
brilliantly  picturesque  character.  The  little 
inn,  which  })robal)ly  for  years  had  dispensed 
no  other  hospitalities  than  those  of  the  cafe, 
that  extended  from  the  darkly  columned 
portico  to  half  across  the  piazza,  certainly 
contributed  slightly  to    allay  the    grum'= 
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blings  of  the  travelers.  The  poorly  fur- 
nished rooms  were  ill  kept  and  dirty,  the  ser- 
vants lazy,  and  the  fare  itself  the  very 
humblest  imaginable. 

Nothing  short  of  the  unfailing  good 
tompcr  and  good  spirits  of  Julia  and  Nelly 
could  have  rallied  the  men  out  of  their 
sulky  discontent ;  that  spirit  to  make  the 
best  of  everything,  to  cateh  at  every  passing 
gleam  of  sunlight  on  the  landscape,  and 
even  in  moments  of  discouragement  to  rally 
at  the  first  chance  of  what  may  cheer  and 
gladden — this  is  womanly,  essentially  wo- 
manly. It  belongs  not  to  the  man's  nature  ; 
and  even  if  he  should  have  it,  he  has  it  in 
a  less  discriminative  shape  and  in  a  coarser 
fashion. 

While  Augustus  and  L'Estrange  then  sat 
sulkily  smoking  their  cigars  on  the  sea-wall, 
contemptuously  turning  their  backs  on  the 
mountain  variegated  with  every  hue  of  foli- 
age, and  broken  in  every  picturesque  form, 
the  girls  had  found  out  a  beautiful  old  villa, 
almost  buried  in  orange-trees  in  a  small 
cleft  of  the  mountain,  through  which  a 
small  cascade  descended  and  fed  a  fountain 
that  played  in  the  hall ;  the  perfect  still- 
nesSj  only  broken  by  the  splash  of  the 
falling  water,  and  the  sense  of  delicious 
freshness  imparted  by  the  crystal  circles 
eddying  across  the  marble  fount,  so  delight- 
ed them  that  they  were  in  ecstasies  when 
they  found  that  the  place  was  to  be  let,  and 
might  be  their  own  for  a  sum  less  than  a 
very  modest  ''entresol"  would  cost  in  a 
cognate  city. 

"Just  imagine.  Gusty,  he  will  let  it  to 
us  for  three  hundred  florins  a  year  ;  and 
for  eighteen  hundred  we  may  buy  it  out  and 
out,  forever. "  This  was  Nelly's  salutation 
as  she  came  back  full  of  all  she  had  seen, 
and  glowing  with  enthusiasm  over  the  splen- 
did luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
beauty  of  the  view. 

*•'  It  is  really  princely  inside,  although  in 
terrible  dilapidation  and  rum.  There  are 
over  two  of  the  fireplaces  the  Doge's  arms, 
which  shows  that  a  Venetian  magnate  once 
lived  there." 

"  What  do  you  say,  George  ?"  cried  Bram- 
leigh.  ''  Don't  you  think  you'd  rather  in- 
vest some  hundred  florins  in  a  boat  to  escape 
from  this  dreary  hole  than  purchase  a  prison 
to  live  in  ?  " 

"  You  must  come  and  see  the  'Fontanella' 
■ — so  they  call  it — before  you  decide,"  said 
Julia.  "  Meanwhile  here  is  a  rough  sketch 
I  made  from  the  garden  side." 

''Come,  that  looks  very  pretty,  indeed," 
cried  George.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is 
like  that  ?  " 

''That's    downright    beautiful!"     said 


Bramleigh.     "  Surely  these  are  not  marble 
— these  columns  !  " 

"It  is  all, marble — the  terrace,  the  bal- 
conies, the  stairs,  the  door-frames  ;  and  as 
to  the  floors,  they  are  laid  down  in  varie- 
gated slabs,  with  a  marvelous  instinct  as  to 
color  and  eliect.  I  declare  I  think  it  hand- 
somer than  Castello,"  cried  Nelly. 

"  Haven't  I  often  said,"  exclaimed  Bram- 
leigh, "  there  was  not  hing  like  being  ruined 
to  impart  a  fresh  zest  to  existence  'i  You 
seem  to  start  anew  in  the  race  and  un- 
weighted, too." 

"  As  George  and  I  have  always  been  in 
the  condition  you  speak  of,"  said  Julia, 
"this  charm  of  novelty  is  lost  to  us." 

"Let  us  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said  Nelly, 
eagerly.      "  Shall  we  buy  it  ?  " 

"  First  of  all  let  us  see  it,"  interposed 
Bramleigh.  "  To-day  I  have  to  make  my 
visit  to  the  authorities.  I  have  to  present 
myself  before  the  great  officials,  and  an- 
nounce that  I  have  come  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  last  joint  of  the  British 
lion'ii  tail;  but  that,  he  being  a  great  beast 
of  wonderful  strength  and  terrific  courage, 
to  touch  a  hair  of  him  is  temerity   itself." 

"And  they  will  believe  you?"  asked 
Julia. 

"  Of  course  they  vi'ill.  It  would  be  very 
hard  that  we  should  not  survive  in  the 
memories  of  people  who  live  in  lonely  spots 
and  read  no  newspapers." 

"  Such  a  place  for  vegetation  I  never 
saw,"  cried  Nelly.  "  There  are  no  glass 
windows  in  the  hall,  but  through  the  orna- 
mental iron  work  the  oranges  and  limes 
pierce  through  and  hang  in  great  clusters; 
the  whole  covered  with  the  crimson  acan- 
thus and  the  Idue  japoniea,  till  the  very 
brilliancy  of  color  actually  dazzles  you." 

"  W^e'il  vv^rite  a*  great  book  up  there, 
George — '  Cattaro  Under  the  Doges  ; '  or 
shall  it  be  a  romance  ?"  said  Bramleigh. 

"I'm  for  a  diary,"  said  Julia,  "where 
each  of  us  sliall  contribute  his  share  of 
life  among  the  wild-olives." 

"Ju's  right,"  cried  Nelly;  "  and  as  I 
have  no  gift  of  authorship,  I'll  be  the 
public." 

"No,  you  shall  be  the  editor,  dearest," 
said  Julia  ;  "he  is  always  like  the  Speaker 
in  the  House — the  person  who  does  the 
least  and  endures  the  most." 

"All  this  does  not  lead  us  to  any  de- 
cision," said  L'Estrange.  "  Shall  I  go  up 
there  all  alone,  and  report  to  you  this 
evening  what  I  see  and  what  I  think  of  the 
place  ?  " 

This  proposal  was  at  once  acceded  to  ; 
and  now  they  went  their  several  ways,  not 
to  meet  arain  till  a  late  dinner. 
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*'  How  nobly  and  manfully  your  brother 
bears  up  !"  said  Julia,  as  she  walked  back 
to  the  inn  with  Nelly. 

'^  y\.nd  there  is  no  display  in  it,"  said 
Nelly,  warmly.  "  Now  that  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  condolence  and  compassion, 
he  fears  nothing.  And  you  Avill  see  that 
when  the  blow  falls,  as  he  says  it  must, 
ho  will  not  wince  nor  shrink." 

"  If  I  had  been  a  man  I  should  like  to 
have  been  of  that  mould." 

"  And  it  is  exactly  what  you  would  have 
been,  dear  Julia.  Gusty  said,  only  yester- 
day, that  YOU  had  more  courage  than  we 
all" 

When  L'Estrango  returned,  he  came  ac- 
companied by  an  old  man  in  very  tattered 
clothes,  and  the  worst  possible  hat,  whose 
linen  was  far  from  spotless,  as  were  his 
hands  innocent  of  soap.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  owner  of  the  villa,  and  a  Count 
of  the  great  family  of  Kreptowicz.  If  his 
appearance  was  not  much  in  his  favor,  his 
manners  were  those  of  a  Avell-bred  person, 
and  his  language  tiuit  of  education.  Pie 
Avas  eager  to  part  with  this  villa,  as  he  de- 
sired to  go  and  live  with  a  married  daughter 
at  Ragusa  ;  and  lie  protested  that,  at  the 
price  he  asked,  it  was  not  a  sale,  but  a 
present ;  that  to  any  other  than  English- 
men he  never  would  part  with  a  property 
that  had  been  six  hundred  years  in  the 
family,  and  wliich  contained  the  bones  of 
his  distinguished  ancestors,  of  which,  in- 
cidentidly,  he  threw  in  small  historic  de- 
tails ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  avowed  that  he 
desired  to  confide  the  small  chapel  where 
these  precious  remains  were  deposited  to 
the  care  of  men  of  station  and  character. 
This  cliapel  was  only  used  once  a  year, 
when  a  mass  for  the  dead  was  celebrated, 
so  that  the  Count  insisted  no  inconvenience 
could  be  incurred  by  the  tenant.  Indeed, 
he  half  hinted  that,  if  that  one  annual 
celebration  were  objected  to,  his  ancestors 
might  be  prayed  for  elsewhere,  or  even  rest 
satisfied  with  the  long  course  of  devotion 
to  their  interests  which  had  been  main- 
tained up  to  the  present  time.  As  for  the 
chapel  itself,  he  described  it  as  a  gem  that 
even  Venice  coul,d  not  rival.  There  were 
frescoes  of  marvelous  beauty,  and  some 
carvings  in  wood  and  ivory  that  were  price- 
less. tSome  years  back  he  had  employed  a 
great  artist  to  restore  some  of  the  paint- 
ings, and  supply  the  place  of  others  that 
were  beyond  restoration,  and  now  it  was  in 
a  state  of  perfect  condition,  as  lie  would  be 
proud  to  show  tiiera. 

"  You  are  aware  that  we  are  heretics, 
monsieur?"  said  Julia. 

"  We  are  all  sons  of  Adam,  mademoi- 


selle," said  he,  v/ith  a  polite  bow;  and  it 
was  clear  that  he  could  postpone  spiritual 
questions  to  such  time  as  temporal  matters 
might  be  fully  completed. 

As  the  chapel  was  fully  twenty  minutes- 
walk  from  the  villa,  and  much  higher  on 
the  mountain  side,  had  it  even  been  fre- 
quented by  the  country  people,  it  could  not 
liave  been  any  cause  of  inconvenience  to 
the  occu])ants  of  the  villa;  and  this  matter 
being  settled,  and  some  small  conditions  as 
to  surrender  being  agreed  to,  Bramleigh 
engaged  to  take  it  for  three  years,  witli  a 
power  to  purchase  if  he  desired  it. 

Long  after  the  contract  was  signed  and 
completed,  the  old  Count  continued,  in  a 
half-complaining  tone,  to  dwell  on  the 
great  sacrifice  he  had  nuide,  what  sums  of 
money  were  to  be  made  of  the  lemons  and 
oranges,  how  the  figs  were  celebrated  even 
at  Ragusa,  and  Fontanella  melons  had  ac- 
tually brought  ten  kreutzers — three-half- 
pence— apiece  in  the  market  at  Zara. 

"Who  is  it,"  cried  Julia,  as  the  old  man 
took  his  leave,  "who  said  that  the  old  mer- 
cantile spirit  never  died  out  in  the  great 
Venetian  families,  and  that  tlie  descend- 
ants of  the  Doges,  with  all  their  pride  of 
blood  and  race,  were  dealers  and  traders 
whenever  an  occasion  of  gain  presented 
itself?" 

"•  Our  old  friend  there  has  not  belied  the 
theory,"  said  Bramleigh:  "  but  I  am  right 
glad  that  we  have  secured  La  Fontanella." 


CHAPTER  LL 

SOME   NEWS    FROM    WITHOUT. 

Theee  is  a  sad  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives  are 
those  most  diflricult  to  chroiiicle;  it  is  as 
though  the  very  essence  of  enjoyment  was 
its  uneventful  nature.  Thus  was  it  tliat 
the  little  household  at  the  Fontanella  felt 
their  present  existence.  Its  simple  pleas- 
ures, its  peacefulness,  never  ])alled  upon 
them.  There  was  that  amount  of  general 
similarity  in  tastes  amongst  them  tluit  se- 
cures concord,  and  that  variety  of  disposi- 
tion and  temperament  wliich  promotes  and 
sustains  interest. 

Julia  Avas  the  life  of  all;  for,  though 
seeming  to  devote  herself  to  the  cares  of 
housetlirift  and  management,  and  in  reality 
carrying  on  all  the  details  of  management, 
it  was  she  who  gave  to  their  daily  life  its 
color  and  flavor;  she  Avho  suggested  occu- 
pations and  interest  to  each;  and  while 
Augustus  Avas  charged  to  devote  his  gim 
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and  his  rod  to  the  replenishment  of  the 
kirdcr,  George  was  converted  into  a  gar- 
dener; all  the  decorative  department  of  the 
honschold  heing  confided  to  Nelly,  "who 
made  the  bouquets  for  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  tables,  arranged  the  fruit  in  artistic 
f:ishion,  and  was  supreme  in  exacting  din- 
ner dress  and  tlie  due  observance  of  all 
proper  eticpiette.  Julia  Avas  inflexible  on 
this  point;  for,  as  she  said,  •'  tliough  people 
laugh  at  cle})osed  princes  for  their  persist- 
ence in  maintaining  a  certain  state  and  a 
certain  pageantry  in  their  exile,  Avithout 
these  what  becomes  of  tlieir  prestige,  and 
Avhat  becomes  of  themselves?  They  merge 
into  a  new  existence,  and  lose  tlieir  very 
identity.  We,  too,  maybe  'restored'  one 
of  these  days,  and  let  it  be  our  care  not  to 
have  forgotten  the  habits  of  our  station." 
There  was  in  this,  as  in  most  she  said,  a 
semi-seriousness  that  made  one  doubt  when 
she  was  in  earnest;  and  this  half-quizzing 
manner  enabled  her  to  carry  out  her  will 
and  bear  down  opposition  in  many  cases 
where  a  sterner  logic  would  have  failed 
her. 

Her  greatest  art  of  all,  however,  was  to 
induce  the  others  to  believe  tliat  the  chief 
charm  of  their  present  existence  v/as  its 
isolation.  She  well  knew  that  while  she 
herself  and  Nelly  would  never  complain  of 
the  loneliness  of  their  lives,  their  estrange- 
ment from  the  world  and  all  its  pursuits, 
its  pleasures  and  its  interests,  tlic  young 
men  would  soon  discover  what  monotony 
marked  their  days,  how  uneventful  they 
were,  and  how  uniform.  To  convert  all 
these  into  merits,  to  make  them  believe 
that  this  immunity  from  the  passing  acci- 
dents of  life  Avas  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
to  induce  them  to  regard  the  peace  in  which 
they  lived  as  the  highest  charm  that  could 
adorn  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
suffer  them  to  lapse  into  dreamy  inactivity 
or  lethargic  indifference,  was  a  great  trial 
of  skill,  and  it  was  hers  to  achieve  it.  As 
she  said,  not  without  a  touch  of  vainglory, 
one  day  to  Xellie,  "  How  intensely  eager  I 
have  made  them  about  small  things!  Your 
brother  was  up  at  daylight  to  finish  his 
rock-work  for  the  creepers,  and  George 
felled  that  tree  for  the  keel  of  his  new  boat 
before  breakfast.  Think  of  that,  Xelly; 
and  neither  of  them  as  much  as  asked  if 
the  post  had  brought  them  letters  and 
newspapers.  Don't  hmgh,  dearest.  When 
men  forget  the  post-hour,  there  is  some- 
thing wonderfully  good  or  bad  has  befallen 
them." 

"But  it  is  strange,  after  all,  Ju,  how  lit- 
tle we  have  come  to  care  for  the  outer  world. 
I  protest  I  am  glad  to  think  that  there  are 


only  tv\'o  mails  a  week — a  thing  that,  when 
we  came  here,  I  would  have  pronounced 
unendurable." 

"  To  George  and  myself  it  matters  little,' 
said  Julia,  and  her  tone  had  a  touch  of  sad' 
ness  in  it,  in  spite  of  her  attcni])t  to  smile. 
"It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two  people 
whom  the  Vv^orld  can  live  without  at  so  little 
cost.  There  is  something  in  that,  Nelly ; 
though  I'm  not  sure  that  it  is  all  gain." 

"  Well,  you  have  your  recompense,  Ju- 
lia," said  "the  other,  affectionately,  "for 
there  is  a  little  '  Avorld '  here  could  not  ex- 
ist without  you." 

"Two  hares,  and  something  like  a  black 
cock — they  call  it  a  caper  here,"  cried  Au- 
gustus, from  beneath  the  window.  "  Come 
down  and  let  us  have  breakfast  on  the  ter- 
race. By  tlie  Av;iy,  I  have  just  got  a  letter 
in  Cutbill's  hand.  It  has  been  a  fortnigh.t 
in  coming,  but  I  only  glanced  at  the  date 
of  it." 

As  they  gathered  around  the  breakfast- 
table  they  Vv'ere  far  more  eager  to  learn  what 
had  been  done  in  the  garden,  and  Avhat 
progress  was  being  made  with  the  fish-pond, 
than  to  hear  Mr.  Cutbili's  nevv's,  and  his 
letter  lay  open,  till  nigh  the  end  of  the 
meal,  on  the  table  before  any  one  thought 
of  it. 

"  Who  Vv-ants  to  read  Cutbill  ?  "  said  Au- 
gustus, indolently. 

"Not  1,  Gusty,  if  he  writes  as  he  talks." 

"Do  you  know,  I  thought  him  very  pleas- 
ant ?"  said  L'Estrange.  "He  told  me  so 
much  that  I  had  never  heard  of,  and  made 
such  acute  remarks  on  life  and  people." 

"  Poor  dear  George  was  so  flattered  by 
Mr.  Cutbill's  praise  of  his  boiled  mutton, 
that  he  took  quite  a  liking  to  the  man ; 
and  v/hcn  he  declared  that  some  poor  little 
wine  we  gave  him  had  a  flavor  of  '  muscat ' 
about  it,  like  old  Moselle,  I  really  believe 
he  might  have  borrowed  money  of  us  if  he 
had  wanted,  and  if  Ave  had  had  any." 

"I  Avish  you  Avould  read  liim  aloud,  Jit- 
lia,"  said  Augustus. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  she,  turning 
OA^er  the  letter  to  see  its  length.  "  It  does 
seem  a  long  document,  but  it  is  a  marvel  of 
clear  writing.  Noav  for  it :  '  Naples,  Ho- 
tel Victoria.  My  dear  Bramleigh.'  Of 
course  you  are  his  dear  Bramleigh  !  Lucky, 
after  all,  that  it's  not  dear  Gusty." 

"That's  exactly  what  makes  everything 
about  that  man  intolerable  to  me"  said 
Nelly.  "  The  degree  of  intimacy  between 
joeople  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  infe- 
rior." 

"  I  will  have  no  discussions,  no  interrup- 
tions," said  Julia.  "  If  there  are  to  be  com- 
ments, they  must  be  made  by  me  J' 
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"That's  tyranny,  I  think,''  cried  Nelly. 

''I  call  it  more  than  arrogance,"  said 
Augustus. 

"  My  dear  Bramleigh,"  continued  Julia, 
reading  aloud — ''I  followed  the  old  Vis- 
count down  here,  not  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers, I  assure  you  ;  and  thougli  not  easily 
outwitted  or  baffled  in  sucli  matters,  it  was 
not  till  after  a  week  that  I  succeeded  in 
getting  an  audience.  There's  no  denying 
it,  he's  the  best  actor  on  or  off  the  boards  in 
Europe.  He  met  me  coldly,  haughtily.  I 
had  treated  hiin  badly,  forsooth,  shame- 
fully ;  I  had  not  deigned  a  reply  to  any  of 
his  letters.  He  had  written  me  three — he 
wasn't  sure  there  were  not  four  letters — to 
Eomc.  He  had  sent  me  cards  for  the  Pope's 
chapel — cards  for  Cardinal  Somebody's  re- 
ceptions— cards  for  a  concert  at  St.  Paul's 
outside  the  walls.  I  don't  know  what  at- 
tentions he  had  not  showered  on  me,  nor 
how  many  of  his  high  and  titled  friends  had 
not  called  at  a  hotel  v\'Iierc  I  never  stopped, 
or  left  their  names  with  a  porter  I  never 
saw.  I  had  to  wait  till  he  poured  forth  all 
this  with  a  grand  eloquence,  at  once  dis- 
dainful and  damaging  ;  the  peroration  being 
in  this  wise — that  such  lapses  as  mine  were 
things  unknown  in  the  latitudes  inhabited 
by  well-bred  people.  '  These  things  are  not 
done,  Mr.  Cutbill,'  said  he,  arrogantly ; 
'  these  things  are  not  done  !  You  may  call 
them  trivial  omissions,  mere  trifles,  casual 
forgetfulness,  and  such  like  ;  but  even  men 
who  have  achieved  distinction,  who  have 
won  fame  and  honors  and  reputation,  as  I 
am  well  aware  is  your  case,  would  do  well 
to  observe  the  small  obligations  which  the 
discipline  of  society  enforces,  and  conde- 
scend to  exchange  that  small  coin  of  civili- 
ties which  form  the  circulating  medium  of 
good  manners.'  When  he  had  delivered 
himself  of  this  he  sat  down  overpoAvered, 
and  though  I,  in  very  plain  language,  told 
him  that  I  did  not  believe  a  syllabic  about 
the  letters,  nor  accept  one  word  of  the  les- 
son, he  only  fanned  himself  and  bathed  his 
temples  with  rose-water,  no  more  heeding 
me  or  my  indignation  than  if  I  had  been 
one  of  the  figures  on  his  Japanese  screen. 

"  '  You  certainly  said  you  were  stopping 
at  the  "  Minerva,"  '  said  he. 

'^  '1  certainly  told  your  lordship  I  v/as 
at  Spilman's.' 

"  He  wanted  to  show  me  why  this  could 
not  possibly  be  the  case — how  men  like 
himself  never  made  mistakes,  and  men  like 
me  continually  did  so — that  the  very  essence 
of  great  men's  lives  was  to  attach  importance 
to  those  smaller  circumstances  that  inferior 
people  disregarded,  and  so  on;  Ijut  I  simply 
said,  *  Let  us  leave  that  question  where  it 


is,  and  go  on  to  a  more  important  one. 
Have  you  had  time  to  look  over  my 
account?' 

' '  '  11  you  had  received  the  second  of  those 
letters  you  have  with  such  unfeigned 
candor  assured  me  were  never  written, 
yrm'd  have  seen  that  I  only  desired  to 
know  the  name  of  your  banker  in  town, 
that  I  may  order  my  a.gcnt  to  remit  the 
money.' 

"  '  Let  us  make  no  more  mistakes  about 
an  address,  my  lord,'  said  I.  'I'll  take  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  nov*^,'  and  he  gave 
it.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  me  an  order  on 
Hedges  and  Holt,  Pall  Mall,  for  fifteen 
hundred  pounds. 

"  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  prompti- 
tude and  by  the  grand  manner  he  handed 
it  to  me,  that  I  am  free  to  confess  I 
was  heartily  ashamed  of  my  previous 
rudeness,  and  would  have  given  a  liand- 
some  discount  off  my  cheque  to  have 
been  able  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  my 
insolence. 

"  '  Is  there  anything  more  between  us, Mr. 
Cutbill?'  said  he,  politely,  'for  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mutual  benefit  if  we  could  settle 
all  our  outlying  transactions  at  the  present 
interview. ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  there's  that  two 
thousand  of  the  parson's,  jiaid  in,  if  yon 
remember,  after  Portlaw's  report  to  your 
lordship  that  '  the  whole  scheme  must 
founder. ' 

"  He  tried  to  browbeat  at  this.  It  was  a 
matter  in  which  I  had  no  concern;  it  was 
a  question  which  Mr.  L'Estrange  was  at  full 
liberty  to  bring  before  the  courts  of  law  ; 
my  statement  about  Portlaw  was  incorrect; 
dates  were  against  me,  law  Avas  against 
me,  custom  was  against  me,  and  at  last  it 
was  nigh  dinner-hour,  and  time  was 
against  me;  'unless,'  said  he,  Avith  a  change 
of  voice  I  never  heard  ecjualed  off  the 
stage,  'you  Avill  stay  and  eat  a  very  humble 
dinner  Avitli  Temple  and  myself,  for  my 
lady  is  indisposed.' 

"  To  be  almost  on  fighting  terms  with  a 
man  ten  minutes  ago,  and  to  accept  his 
invitation  to  dinner  noAV,  seemed  to  me  one 
of  those  things  perfectly  beyond  human 
accomplishment;  but  the  Avay  in  which  he 
tendered  the  invitation,  and  the  altered 
tone  he  imparted  to  his  manner,  made  me 
feel  that  not  to  imitate  him  was  to  stamp 
myself  forcA'cr  as  one  of  those  vulgar  dogs 
Avhom  he  had  -just  been  ridiculing,  and  I 
assented. 

"  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  a  superb 
dinner,  but  beyond  that,  and  that  the  cham- 
pagne was  decanted,  and  that  there  Avas  a 
large  cheese  stuffed  Avith  truffles,  and  that 
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there  were  ortolans  in  ice,  I  know  nothing. 
It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  I 
ever  passed  in  my  life.  I  sang  several 
songs,  and  might  have  sung  more  if  a 
message  had  not  come  from  my  lady  to  beg 
that  "the  piano  might  be  stoj)ped,  an 
intimation  wliich  closed  the  s&tiice,  and  I 
said  good-night.  The  next  morning  Temple 
called  to  say  my  lord  was  too  much  engaged 
to  be  able  to  receive  me  again,  and  as  to 
that  little  matter  I  had  mentioned,  he  had 
an  arrangement  to  propose  which  might 
be  satisfactory;  and  v/hcther  it  was  that 
my  faculties  were  not  the  clearer  for  my 
previous  night's  convivialities,  or  that 
Temple's  explanations  were  of  the  most 
muddled  description,  or  that  the  noble  lord 
had  purposely  given  him  a  tangled  skein 
to  unravel,  I  don't  know,  but  all  I  could 
make  out  of  the  proposed  arrangement  was 
tliat  he  wouldn't  give  any  money  back — 
no,  not  on  any  terms:  to  do  so  would  be 
something  so  derogatory  to  himself,  to  his 
rank,  to  his  position  in  diplomacy,  it  would 
amount  to  a  self-accusation  of  fraud;  what 
would  be  thought  of  him  by  his  brother 
peers,  by  society,  by  the  world,  and  by 
The  Office? 

"  He  had,  however,  the  alternate  pres- 
entation to  the  living  of  Oxington  in  Herts. 
It  was  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per 
annum  and  a  house — in  fact  '  a  provision 
more  than  ample,' he  said,  'for  any  man 
not  utterly  a  worldling.'  He  was  not  sure 
whether  the  next  appointment  lay  with 
himself  or  'a  certain  Sir  Marcus  Cluif — a 
retired  fishmonger,  he  thought  —  then 
living -at  Rome;  but  as  well  as  I  could  make 
out,  if  it  was  Lord  Culduff's  turn  he  would 
apponit  L'Estrange,  and  if  it  was  Cluff's 
v/e  were  to  cajole,  or  to  bully,  or  to  persuade 
hira  out  of  it;  and  L'Estrange  was  to  be 
inducted  as  soon  as  the  present  incumbent, 
who  only  wanted  a  few  months  of  ninety, 
was  promoted  to  a  better  jilace.  This  may 
all  seem  very  confused,  dim,  and  unin- 
telligible, but  it  is  a  plain,  ungaroled  state- 
ment in  comparison  with  what  I  received 
from  Temple — who,  to  do  him  justice,  felt 
all  the  awkwardness  of  being  sent  out  to  do 
something  he  didn't  understand  by  means 
that  he  never  possessed.  He  handed  me, 
however,  a  letter  for  Cluff  from  the  noble 
Viscount,  which  I  was  to  deliver  at  once; 
and,  in  fact,  this  much  was  intelligible, 
that  the  sooner  I  took  myself  away  from 
Naples,  in  any  direction  I  liked  best,  the 
better.  There  are  times  when  it  is  as  well 
not  to  show  that  you  see  the  enemy  is 
cheating  you,  when  the  shrewdest  policy  is 
to  let  him  deem  you  a  dupe  and  wait 
patiently  till  he  has  compromised  himself 


;  beyond  recall.    In  this  sense  I  agreed  to  be 
'  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and   started   the 
same  night  for  Rome. 

"Cluif  was  installed  at  the  same  hotel 
where  I  was  stopping,  and  I  saw  liim  the 
next  morning.  He  was  a  jjoor,  broken- 
down  creature,  sitting  in  a  room  saturated 
with  some  peculiar  vai)or  which  seemed  to 
agree  with  him,  but  half  surtocated  me. 
The  Viscount's  letter,  however,  very  nearly 
put  us  on  a  level,  for  it  took  his  breath 
away,  and  all  but  finished  him. 

"'Do  you  know,  sir,'  said  he,"  'that 
Lord  Culdufi:  talks  here  of  a  title  to  a  pre- 
sentation that  I  bought  with  the  estate 
thirty  years  ago,  and  that  he  has  no  more 
right  in  the  matter  than  he  has  to  the 
manor-house  ?  The  vicarage  is  my  sole 
gift,  and,  though  the  present  incumbent 
is  but  two-and-thirty,  he  means  to  resign 
and  go  out  to  New  Zealand.'  He  maun- 
dered on  about  Lord  Culduff's  inexplicable 
blunder — what  course  he  ought  to  adopt 
towards  him — if  it  vv^cre  actionable,  or  if  a 
simple  apology  would  be  the  best  solution; 
and,  at  last,  said:  'There  was  no  one  for 
whom  he  had  a  higher  esteem  than  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  and  that,  if  I  would  give  him 
his  address,  he  would  like  to  communicate 
with  him  personally  in  the  matter.'  This 
looked  at  least  favoral)lc,  and  I  gave  it  with 
great  willingness  ;  but  I  am  free  to  own  I 
have  become  now  so  accustomed  to  be 
jockeyed  at  every  stejo  I  go,  that  I  wouldn't 
trust  the  Pope  him:-elf,  if  he  promised  me 
anything  beyond  his  blessing. 

"  I  saw  Cluli  again  to-diiy,  and  he  said 
he  had  half-Avritten  his  letter  to  L'Es- 
trange ;  but,  being  his  postfumigation  day, 
when  his  doctor  enjoined  complete  repose, 
he  could  not  complete  or  post  the  docu- 
ment till  Saturday.  I'liave  thought  it  best, 
however,  to  apprise  you,  and  L'Estrange 
through  you,  that  such  a  letter  is  on  its 
way  to  Cattaro,  and  I  trust  with  satisfac- 
tory intelligence.  And  noAV  that  I  must 
bring  this  long  narrative  to  an  end,  I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  shall  repeat  a 
scandal  you  may  have  heard  already,  or, 
more  probably  still,  not  like  to  hear  now, 
but  it  is  the  town-talk  here:  that  Pracontal, 
or  Count  Bramleigh — I  don't  know  which 
name  he  is  best  known  by — is  to  marry 
Lady  Augusta.  Some  tay  that  the  mar- 
riage will  depend  on  the  verdict  of  the  trial 
lieing  in  his  favor  ;  others  declare  that  she 
has  accepted  him  unconditionally.  I  was 
not  disposed  to  believe  tlie  story,  but  Cluif 
assures  me  that  it  is  unquestionable,  and 
that  he  knows  a  lady  to  whom  Lady  Au- 
gusta confided  this  determination.  And, 
as  Cluff  says,  such  an  opportunity  of  shock- 
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ing  the  world  will  not  occur  every  day,  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  she  could  resist  the 
temptation. 

'"'I  am  go'ng  back  to  England  at  once, 
and  I  enclose  you  my  town  address  in  case 
you  want  me — 'i  Joy  Court, Cannon  Street.' 
The  Culdull'  mining  sclieme  is  now  wound 
up,  and  the  shareholders  have  signed  a  con- 
sent. Their  first  dividend  of  fourpcnee 
will  be  paid  in  January  ;  future  payment 
will  be  announced  by  notice.  Tell  L'Es- 
trange,  however,  not  to  '  come  in,'  but  to 
wait.  • 

"  If  I  can  be  of  service  in  anyway,  make 
use  of  me,  and,  if  I  cannot,  don't  forget 
me,  but  think  of  me  as,  what  I  once  over- 
heard L'Estrango's  sister  call  me — a  well- 
meaning  snob,  and  very  faithfully  yours, 

''T.   CUTBILL." 


CIIAPTEE  LII. 


The  sun  hrxl  just  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
and  a  blaze  of  blended  crimson  and  gold 
spread  over  the  Bay  of  Naples,  coloring 
the  rocky  island  of  Ischia  till  it  glowed  like 
a  carbuncle.  Gradually,  liowe^  er,  the  rich 
warm  tints  began  to  fade  aw.\y  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  and  a  cold  blue 
color  stole  slowly  up  their  sidoS,  peak  after 
peak  surrendering  their  gorgeous  panojily, 
till  at  length  the  whole  island  assumed  a 
tinge  blue  as  the  sea  it  stood  in. 

But  for  the  memory  of  the  former  glory 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  picture.  Every  cliif  and 
jutting  promontory  tufted  with  wild  olives 
and  myrtle  was  reflected  in  the  waveless 
sea  below ;  and  feathery  palm-trees  and 
broad-leaved  figs  trembled  in  the  water,  as 
that  gentle  wash  eddied  softly  round  the 
rocks,  or  played  on  the  golden  shore. 

It  was  essentially  the  hour  of  peace  and 
repose.  Along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  in 
every  little  village,  the  angelus  was  ringing, 
and  kneeling  groups  Vv^ere  bowed  in  prayer; 
and  even  here,  on  this  rocky  islet,  where 
crime  and  wretchedness  were  sent  to  expiate 
by  years  of  misery  their  sins  against  their 
fellow-men,  the  poor  galley-slaves  caught 
one  instant  of  kindred  with  the  world,  and 
were  suifered  to  taste  in  peace  the  beauty 
of  the  hour.  There  they  were  in  little  knots 
and  groups — some  lying  listlessly  in  the 
deep  grass  ;  some  gathered  on  a  little  rocky 
])oint,  watching  the  fish  as  they  darted  to 
and  fro  in  tlie  limpid  water,  and  doubtless 
envying  their  glorious  freedom;  and  others, 


again,  seated  under  some  spreading  tree, 
and  seeming,  at  least,  to  feel  the  calm 
influence  of  the  hour. 

The  soldiers  who  formed  their  guard  had 
piled  their  arms,  leaving  here  and  there 
merely  a  sentinel,  and  had  gone  down 
a^nongst  the  rocks,  to  search  for  limpets, 
or  those  rugged  "  ricci  di  mare"  which 
humble  palates  accept  as  delicacies.  A 
few,  too,  dashed  in  for  a  swim,  and  their 
joyous  voices  and  merry  laughter  were 
heard  amid  the  plash  of  the  water  they 
disported  in. 

In  a  small  cleft  of  a  rock  overshadowed 
by  an  old  ilex- tree  two  men  sat  moodily 
gazing  on  the  sea.  In  dress  they  v/ere 
indeed  alike,  for  both  wore  that  terrible 
red  and  yellow  livery  that  marks  a  life-long 
condemnation,  and  each  carried  the  heavy 
chain  of  the  same  terrible  sentence.  They 
were  linked  together  at  the  ankle,  and  thus, 
for  convenience'  sake,  they  sat  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  One  was  a  thin,  spare,  but  still 
wiry-looking  man,  evidently  far  advanced 
in  life,  but  with  a  vigor  in  his  look  and  a 
quick  intelligence  in  his  eye  that  showed 
what  energy  he  must  have  possessed  in 
youth.  He  had  spent  years  at  the  galleys, 
but  neither  time  nor  the  degradation  of 
his  associations  had  completely  eradicated 
the  traces  of  something  above  the  common 
in  his  appearance  ;  for  No.  97 — he  had  no 
other  name  as  a  prisoner — had  been  con- 
demned for  his  share  in  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  the  king  ;  three  of  his  associates 
having  been  beheaded,  for  their  greater 
criminality.  What  station  he  might  origin- 
ally have  belonged  to  was  no  longer  easy 
to  determine ;  but  there  were  yet  some 
signs  that  indicated  that  lie  had  been  at 
least  in  the  middle  rank  of  life.  His  com- 
panion was  unlike  him  in  every  way.  Ho 
was  a  young  man  with  fresh  complexion 
and  large  blue  eyes,  the  very  type  of  frank- 
ness and  good-nature.  Not  even  prison- 
diet  and  discipline  had  yet  hollowed  his 
cheek,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  un- 
accustomed labor  and  distasteful  food  were 
beginning  to  tell  upon  his  strength,  and 
the  bitter  smile  with  which  he  was  gazing 
on  his  lank  figure  and  Avasted  han.ds  showed 
the  weary  misery  that  was  consuming  him. 
''  Well,  old  Nick,"  said  the  young  man 
at  length,  "  this  is  to  be  our  last  evening 
together  ;  and  if  ever  I  should  touch  land 
again,  is  there  any  way  I  could  help  you— 
is  there  anything  I  could  do  foryou  ?" 

"  So  then  you're  determined  to  try  it  ?" 
said  the  other,  in  a  low  growling  tone. 

''  That  I  am.  I  have  not  spent  weeks 
filing  through  that  confoimded  chain  for 
nothincr :  one  wrench  now  and  it's  smashed. " 
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"And  then  ?"  asked  the  old  raun  with  ii :      ''Still  I'd  not  despair   of  doing   some' 


grm. 

''And  then  I'll  have  a  swim  for  it.     I 
know  all  that — I   know  it  all,"  said  he, 
answering  a  gesture  of  the  other's  hand  ;  \ 
"  but  do  yon  think  I  care  to  drag  ont  such 
a  life  as  this  ?  "  ! 

"/do,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Then  why  you  do  is  clear  and  clean 
beyond  me.  To  me  it  is  worse  than  fifty 
deaths." 

"Look  here,  lad,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  degree  of  animation  he  had  not 
shown  before.  "  There  are  four  hundred 
and  eighty  of  us  here  :  some  for  ten,  some 
for  twenty  years,  some  for  life ;  except 
yourself  alone  there  is  not  one  has  the 
faintest  chance  of  a  pardon.  You  are 
English,  and  your  nation  takes  trouble 
about  its  people,  and,  right  or  wrong,  in 
the  end  gets  them  favorable  treatment, 
and  yet  you  are  the  only  man  here  would 
put  his  life  in  jeopardy  on  so  poor  a 
chance." 

"I'll  try  it  for  all  that." 

•'Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  that  es- 
caped by  swimming  ?  " 

"If  they  didn't  it  was  their  own  fault — 
at  least  they  gave  themselves  no  fair  chance : 
they  always  made  for  the  shore,  and  gen- 
erally the  nearest  shore,  and  of  course  they 
were  followed  and  taken.  I'll  strike  out 
for  the  open  sea,  and  when  I  have  cut  the  ! 
cork  floats  off  a  fishing-net,  I'll  be  able  to  j 
float  for  hours,  if  I  should  tire  swimming. 
Once  in  the  open,  it  will  be  hard  luck  if 
some  coasting  vessel,  some  steamer  to 
Palermo  or  Messina,  should  not  pick  me 
up.  Besides,  there  are  numbers  of  fishing- 
boats " 

"  Any  one  of  which  would  be  right  glad 
to  make  five  ducats  hy  bringing  you  safe 
back  to  the  police." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  there 
is  that  much  baseness  in  a  human  heart." 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  there  are  depths 
a  good  deal  below  even  that,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  harsh  grating  laugh. 

"  ISTo  matter,  come  what  will  of  it.  I'll 
make  the  adventure  ;  and  now,  as  our  time 
is  growing  short,  tell  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  if  I  live  to  get  free 
again.  Have  j^ou  any  friends  who  could 
help  you  ?  or  is  there  any  one  to  whom 
you  would  wish  me  to  go  on  your  behalf  ?  " 

"None — none,"  said  he,  slowly  but^ 
calmly. 

"As  yours  was  a  political  crime " 

"I  have  done  all  of  them,  and  if  my 
life  were  to  be  drawn  out  for  eighty  years 
longer  it  would  not  suffice  for  all  the  sen- 
tences asfainst  me." 


thin< 

"  Look  here,  lad,"  said  the  other,  sharp- 
ly;  "it  is  my  will  that  all  who  belong  to 
me  should  believe  me  dead.  I  was  sliip- 
wrecked  twelve  years  ago,  and  rei)orted  to 
have  gone  down  with  all  the  crew.  My 
son " 

"Have  you  a  son,  then  ?" 

"  My  son  inherits  rights  that,  stained  as 
I  am  by  crime  and  condemnation,  I  never 
could  have  maintained.  Whether  he  shall 
make  them  good  or  not  will  depend  on 
whether  he  has  more  or  less  of  vny  blood  in 
his  veins.  It  may  be,  however,  he  will 
want  money  to  prosecute  his  claim.  I 
have  none  to  send  him,  but  I  could  tell 
him  where  he  is  almost  certain  to  find  not 
only  money,  but  what  will  serve  him  more 
than  money,  if  you  could  make  him  out.  I 
have  written  some  of  the  names  he  is  known 
by  on  this  i^aper,  and  he  can  be  traced 
throngh  Bolton,  the  banker  at  Naples. 
Tell  him  to  seek  out  all  the  jslaces  old 
Giacomo  Lami  worked  at.  He  never 
painted  his  daughter  Enrichetta  in  a  fresco 
that  he  didn't  hide  gold,  or  jewels,  or  pa- 
pers of  value  somewliere  near.  Tell  him, 
above  all,  to  find  out  where  Giacomo's  last 
work  was-  executed.  You  can  say  that 
you  got  this  commission  from  nie  years 
ago  in  Monte  Video  ;  and  when  you  tell 
him  it  was  Niccolo  Baldassare  gave  it,  he'll 
believe  you.  There.  I  have  written  Gia- 
como Lami  on  that  jDaper,  so  that  you  need 
not  trust  to  your  memory.  But  why  do  I 
waste  time  with  these  things  ?  You'll 
never  set  foot  on  shore,  lad — never." 

"I  am  just  as  certain  that  I  shall.  If 
that  son  of  yours  was  only  as  certain  of 
Avinning  his  estate,  I'd  call  him  a  lucky 
follow.  But  see,  they  are  almost  dressed. 
They'll  be  soon  ready  to  march  us  home. 
Best  your  foot  next  this  rock  till  I  smash 
the  link,  and  when  you  see  them  coming 
roll  this  heavy  stone  down  into  the  sea. 
I'll  make  for  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
and,  once  night  falls,  take  to  the  water. 
Good-bye,  old  fellow.  I'll  not  forget  you 
— never,  never,"  and  he  wrung  the  old 
man's  hand  in  a  strong  grasp.  The  chain 
gave  way  at  the  second  blow,  and  he  was 
gone. 

Just  as  the  last  flickering  light  was  fad- 
ing from  the  sky,  three  cannon  shots,  in 
quick  succession,  announced  that  a  prisoner 
had  made  his  escape,  and  patrols  issued 
forth  in  every  direction  to  scour  the  island, 
while  boats  were  manned  to  search  the 
caves  and  crevasses  along  the  shore. 

The  morning's  telegram  to  the  Minister 
of  Police  ran  thus  :  "  No  11  made  his  es- 
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cape  last  evening,  filing  liis  ankle-iron. 
The  prisoner  97,  to  wliom  he  was  linked, 
declares  that  he  saw  him  leap  into  tlie  sea 
and  sink.  This  statement  is  not  believed  ; 
but  up  to  this,  no  trace  of  the  missing 
man  has  been  discovered." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Tem- 
ple Bramleigh  learned  the  news,  and  has- 
tened home  to  the  hotel  to  inform  his 
chief.  Lord  Culduff  was  not  in  the  best 
of  tempers.  Some  independent  member 
below  the  gangway  had  given  notice  of  a 
question  he  intended  to  ask  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  leader  of  a  Ead- 
ical  morning  j^aper  had  tlius  paraphrased 
tlic  inquiry  :  "  What  Mr.  Bechell  wishes 
to  ascertain,  in  fact,  amounts  to  this  : — 
'  Could  not  the  case  of  Samuel  Rogers  have 
been  treated  by  our  resident  envoy  at  Na- 
ples, or  was  it  necessary  that  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  England  should  bo  maintained 
by  an  csscnced  old  fop,  whoso  social  suc- 
cesses— and  we  never  heard  that  he  had 
any  other — date  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Eegency  ? ' " 

Lord  CaldufE  was  pacing  his  room 
angrily  when  Temple  entered,  and,  al- 
though nothing  would  have  induced  him 
to  show  the  insolent  paragrajih  of  the 
paper,  he  burst  out  into  a  violent  abuse  of 
those  meddlesome  Radicals,  whoso  wdu)le 
mission  in  life  was  to  assail  men  of  family 
and  station. 

"  In  the  famous  revolution  of  France, 
sir,"  cried  he,  "  they  did  their  work  with 
the  guillotine  ;  but  our  cowardly  canaille 
never  rise  above  defamation.  You  must 
wa'ite  to  the  papers  about  this.  Temple. 
You  must  expose  this  system  of  social 
assassination,  or  the  day  vnll  come,  if  it 
has  not  already  come,  when  gentlemen  of 
birth  and  blood  will  refuse  to  serve  the 
Crown." 

"  I  came  back  to  tell  you  that  our  man 
has  made  his  escape,"  said  Temple,  half 
trembling  at  daring  to  interrupt  this  flow 
of  indignation. 

"  And  Avliom  do  you  call  our  man,  sir  ?" 

"  I  mean  Rogers — the  fellow  we  have 
been  writing  about." 

"  How  and  when  has  this  happened  ? 

Temple  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had 
learned  at  the  prefecture  of  the  police  and 
read  out  the  words  of   the  telegram. 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  seating 
himself  in  a  well-cushioned  chair,  "let 
us  see  what  new  turn  this  will  give  the 
affair.  He  may  bo  recaptured,  or  he  may 
be,  most  probably  is,  drowned.  We  then 
come  in  for  compensation.  They  must 
indemnify.  There  are  few  claims  so 
thoroughly  chronic  in  their   character  as 


those  for  an  indemnit3^  You  first  discuss 
the  right,  and  you  then  higgle  over  the 
arithmetic.  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
town  this  season.  See  to  it  then.  Temple, 
that  we  reserve  this  question  entirely  to 
ourselves.  Let  Blagden  refer  everything 
to  us." 

''They  have  sent  the  news  home  already." 

"Oh  !  they  have.  Very  shai-p  practice. 
Not  peculiar  for  any  extreme  delicacy 
either.  But  I  cannot  dine  with  Blagden, 
for  all  that.  This  escape  .  gives  a  curious 
turn  to  the  whole  affair.  I.e^  us  look  into 
it  a  little.  I  take  it  the  fcllov»^  must  have 
gone  down — eh  >  " 

"  Most  probably." 

"  Or  he  might  have  been  picked  up  by 
some  passing  steamer  or  by  a  fishing-boat. 
Suppose  him  to  have  got  free,  he'll  get 
back  to  England,  and  make  capital  out  cf 
the  adventure.  These  fellows  understand 
all  that  nowadays." 

Temj^le,  seeing  a  reply  was  expected, 
assented. 

"So  that  we  must  not  be  precipitate, 
Temple,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  slowly.  "It's 
a  case  for  caution." 

These  words,  and  the  keen  look  that 
accompanied  them,  were  perfect  puzzles  to 
Temple,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

"The  thing  must  be  done  in  this  wise," 
said  Lord  Culduff.  "It  must  be  a  'private 
and  confidental '  to  the  office,  and  a  'sly  and 
ambiguous'  to  the  jDublic  prints.  I'll 
charge  myself  with  the  former  ;  the  latter 
shall  be  your  care.  Temple.  You  are  in- 
timate with  Flosser,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Bell-  Weather.  ■  Have  him  to  dinner, 
and  be  indiscreet.  This  old  Madeira  here 
will  explain  any  amount  of  expansiveness. 
Get  him  to  talk  of  this  escape,  and  let  out 
the  secret  that  it  was  we  who  managed  it 
all.  Mind,  however,  that  you  swear  him 
not  to  reveal  anything.  It  would  be  your 
ruin,  you  must  say,  if  the  affair  got  wind  ; 
but  the  fact  was  Lord  Culduff  saw  the 
Neapolitans  were  determined  not  to  sur- 
render him,  and,  knowing  what  an  insult 
it  would  be  to  the  public  feeling  of  England 
that  an  Englishman  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
at  the  galleys  for  an  act  of  heroism  and 
gallantry,  the  only  course  was  to  liberate 
him  at  any  cost,  and  in  any  way.  Flosser 
will  swear  secrecy,  but  hints  at  this  solu- 
tion as  the  on  (lit  in  certain  keen  coteries. 
Such  a  mode  of  treating  the  matter  carries 
more  real  weight  than  a  sworn  affidavit. 
Men  like  the  problem  that  they  fancy  they 
have  unraveled  by  their  own  acuteness.  And 
then  it  muzzles  discussion  in  the  House, 
since  even  the  most  blatant  Radical  sees 
that  it  cannot  be  debated  oi^enly  ;   for  all 
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Englishmen,  as  a  rnle,  love  compensation, 
and  we  can  only  claim  indemniHcation  here 
on  the  assumption  that  we  were  no  jiarties 
to  the  eseape.   Do  you  follow  me, Temple? '' 

"  I  believe  I  do.  I  see  the  drift  of  it  at 
last." 

"  There's  no  drift,  sir.  It  is  a  full,  pal- 
pable, well-delivered  blow.  We  saved 
Rogers  ;  but  we  refuse  to  exi)lain  how." 

*'  And  if  he  turns  up  one  of  these  days, 
and  refuses  to  confirm  us  ?  " 

"  Then  we  denounce  him  as  an  impos- 
tor ;  but  always,  mark  you,  in  the  same 
shadowy  way  that  v/e  allude  to  our  share 
in  his  evasion.  It  must  be  a  sketch  in 
water-colors  throughout.  Temple  —  very 
faint  and  very  transparent.  When  I  have 
rough-drafted  my  desj^atch  you  shall  see 
it.  Once  the  original  melody  is  before 
you,  you  will  see  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
invent  the  variations." 

"  My  lady  wislies  to  know,  my  lord,  if 
your  lordship  will  step  upstairs  to  speak  to 
her  ?"  said  a  servant  at  this  conjuncture. 

"  Go  up,  Temple,  and  see  what  it  is," 
whispered  Lord  Culduff.  "If  it  be  about 
that  box  at  the  St.  Carlos,  you  can  say  our 
stay  here  is  now  most  uncertain.  If  it 
be  a  budget  question,  she  must  wait  till 
quarter-day."  He  smiled  maliciously  as 
he  spoke,  and  waved  his  hand  to  dismiss 
him.  Within  a  minute  —it  seemed  scarcely 
half  that  time — Lady  Culduff  entered  the 
room,  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand  ;  her 
color  was  high,  and  her  eyes  flashing,  as 
she  said  : — 

"  Make  your  mind  at  ease,  my  lord.  It 
is  no  question  of  an  opera-box  or  a  mil- 
liner's bill,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance that  I  desire  to  speak  about.  Will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  read  that,  and  say 
what  answer  I  shall  return  to  it  ?  " 

Lord  Culduff  took  the  letter  and  read 
it  over  leisurely,  and  then,  laying  it  down, 
said  :  "  Lady  Augusta  is  not  a  very  per- 
spicuous letter-writer,  or  else  she  feels  her 
present  task  too  much  for  her  tact,  but 
what  she  means  here  is  that  you  should 
give  M.  Pracontal  permission  to  ransack 
your  brother's  house  for  documents,  which, 
if  discovered,  might  deprive  him  of  the 
title  to  his  estate.  The  request,  at  least, 
has  modesty  to  recommend  it." 

"The  absurdity  is,  to  my  thinking, 
greater  than  even  the  impertinence,"  cried 
Lady  Culduff.  "She  says,  that  on  separ- 
ating two  pages,  which,  by  some  accident, 
had  adhered,  of  Giacomo  Lami's  journal— 
wlioever  Giacomo  Lami  may  be — ive — ive 
being  Pracontal  and  herself — have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  Giacomo's  habit  to  con- 
ceal important  papers  in  the  walls  where 


lie  painted,  and  in  all  cases  where  he  intro- 
duced his  daughter's  portrait  ;  and  that  as 
in  the  octagon  room  at  Castello  there  is  a 
picture  of  her  as  Flora,  it  is  believed — con- 
tidently  believed — such  documents  will  be 
found  there  as  will  throw  great  light  on  the 
present  claim " 

"First  of  all,"  said  he,  interrupting, 
"  is  there  such  a  portrait  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  Flora  ;  I  never  heard  it  was 
a  portrait.  Who  could  tell  after  Avhat  the 
artist  co])ied  it  ?  " 

"  Lady  Augusta  assumes  to  believe  this 
story." 

"  Lady  Augusta  is  only  too  glad  to  be- 
lieve what  everybody  else  would  pronounce 
incredible  ;  but  ti)is  is  not  all,  she  has  the 
inconceivable  impertinence  to  prefer  this 
request  to  us,  to  make  iis  a  party  to  our 
own  detriment — as  if  it  were  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference  who  possessed  these  estates, 
and  who  owned  Castello." 

"  I  declare  I  have  heard  sentiments  from 
your  brother  Augustus  that  would  fully 
warrant  this  impression.  I  have  a  letter  of 
his  in  my  desk,  wherein  he  distinctly  says 
that  once  satisfied  in  his  own  mind — not  to 
the  conviction  of  his  lawyer,  mark  you,  nor 
to  the  conviction  of  men  well  versed  in 
evidence,  and  accustomed  to  sift  testimony, 
but  simply  in  his  own  not  very  capiicious 
intellect — that  the  estate  belongs  to  Pra- 
contal, he'll  yield  him  up  the  possession 
without  dispute  or  delay." 

"  He's  a  fool  !  there  is  no  other  name  for 
him,"  said  she,  passionately. 

"Yes,  and  his  folly  is  very  mischievous 
folly,  for  he  is  abrogating  rights  he  has 
no  pretension  to  deal  with.  It  is  as  well, 
at  all  events,  that  this  demand  was  ad- 
dressed to  us  and  not  to  your  brother, 
for  I'm  certain  he'd  not  have  refused  his 
permission." 

"I  know  it,"  said  she,  fiercely;  "and 
if  Lady  Augusta  only  knew  his  address  and 
how  a  letter  might  reach  him,  she  would 
never  have  written  to  us.  Time  pressed, 
however ;  see  what  she  says  here.  '  The 
case  will  come  on  for  trial  in  November, 
and  if  the  papers  have  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance Count  Pracontal's  lawyers  sus- 
pect, there  will  yet  be  time  to  make  some 
arrangement — the  Count  will  be  disposed 
for  a  generous  one — which  might  lessen  the 
blow,  and  diminish  the  evil  consequences 
of  a  verdict  certain  to  be  adverse  to  the 
present  possessor. ' " 

"  She  dissevers  her  interests  from  those 
of  her  late  husband's  family  with  great 
magnanimity,  I  must  say." 

"  The  horrid  woman  is  going  to  marry 
Pracontal." 
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"  They  say  so,  but  I  doubt  it — at  least, 
till  he  comes  out  a  yictor." 

"  How  she  could  have  dared  to  write 
this,  how  she  could  have  had  the  shame- 
lessness  to  ask  mc — me  whom  she  certainly 
ought  to  know — to  aid  and  abet  a  plot 
directed  against  the  estates — the  very  legi- 
timacy of  my  family — is  more  than  I  can 
conceive." 

"  She's  an  implicit  believer,  one  must 
admit,  for  she  says  :  'If  on  examining  the 
I)art  of  the  wall  behind  the  pedestal  of 
the  figure  notliing  shall  be  found,  she 
desires  no  further  search.'  The  spot  is 
indicated  with  such  exactness  in  the  jour- 
nal, that  she  limits  her  request  distinctly 
to  this." 

"  Probably  she  thought  the  destruction 
of  a  costly  fresco  might  well  have  been  de- 
murred to,"  said  Lady  Culduif,  angrily. 
"  Not  but,  for  my  part,  I'd  equally  refuse 
licr  leave  to  touch  the  moulding  in  the  sur- 
base.  I  am  glad,  however,  she  has  addressed 
this  demand  to  us,  for  I  know  well  Augus- 
tus is  weak  enough  to  comply  with  it, 
and  fancy  himself  a  hero  in  consequence. 
There  is  something  j^iquant  in  the  way 
she  hints  that  she  is  asking  as  a  favor 
what,  for  all  slie  knows,  might  be  claimed 
as  a  right.  Imagine  a  woman  saying  this  ! " 

"It  is  like  asking  me  for  the  key  of  my 
writing-desk  to  see  if  I  have  not  some  paper 
or  letter  tiiere,  that  might,  if  published, 
give  me  grave  inconvenience." 

"I  have  often  heard  of  her  eccentrici- 
ties and  absurdities,  but  on  this  occasion 
I  believe  she  has  actually  outdone  herself. 
I  suppose,  though  this  appeal  is  made  to  us 
conjointly,  as  it  is  addressed  to  me,  I  am 
the  proper  person  to  reply  to  it." 

"Certainly,  my  lady." 

"And  I  may  say — Lord  Culduff  feels 
shocked  equally  with  myself  at  the  indeli- 
cacy of  the  step  you  have  just  taken  ;  fail- 
ing to  respect  the  tie  which  connects  you 
with  our  family,  you  might,  he  opines,  have 
had  some  regard  for  the  decencies  which 
regulate  social  intercourse,  and  while  bear- 
ing our  name,  not  have  ranked  yourself  with 
those  who  declare  themselves  our  enemies. 
I  may  say  this,  I  may  tell  that  her  conduct 
is  shameless,  an  outrage  on  all  feeling,  and 
not  only  derogatory  to  her  station,  but  un- 
womanly ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  say  that,"  said  he, 
with  a  faint  simper,  while  ho  patted  his 
hand  with  a  gold  paper-knife.  "I  opine 
the  better  way  would  be  to  accept  her  lady- 
ship's letter  as  the  most  natural  thing  m 
Yif^ifrom  lier ;  that  she  had  preferred  a  re- 
quest, which,  coming  from  Iter,  was  all  that 
was  right  ainl  reasonable.     That  there  was 


something  very  noble  and  very  elevated  in 
the  way  she  could  rise  superior  to  personal 
interests,  and  the  ties  of  kindred,  and 
actually  assert  the  claims  of  mere  justice  ; 
but  I'd  add  that  the  decision  could  not  lie 
with  us- — that  your  brother,  being  the  head 
of  the  family,  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
requust  must  be  addressed,  and  that  we 
would,  with  her  permission,  charge  ourselves 
with  the  task.  Pray  hear  me  out — first  of 
all,  we  have  a  delay  while  she  replies  to 
this,  Avith  or  without  the  permission  we  ask 
for  ;  in  that  interval  you  can  inform  your 
brother  that  a  very  serious  plot  is  being  con- 
certed against  him  ;  that  your  next  letter 
will  fully  inform  him  as  to  the  details  of 
the  conspiracy — your  present  advice  being 
simply  for  warning,  and  then,  when,  if  she 
still  persist,  the  matter  must  be  heard,  it 
will  be  strange  if  Augustus  shall  not  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  part  intend- 
ed for  him  is  a  very  contemptible  one — that 
of  a  dujie." 

"Your  lordship's  mode  may  be  more 
diplomatic  ;  mine  would  be  more  direct." 

"  Which  is  exactly  its  demerit,  my  lady," 
said  he,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smileSb 
"Inm_y  craft  the  great  secret  is  never  to 
give  a  fiat  refusal  to  anything.  If  the  French 
were  to  ask  us  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
proper  reply  would  be  a  jjolite  demand  for 
the  reasons  that  prompted  the  request — 
whether  '  Osborne '  might  be  reserved — and 
a  courteous  assurance  that  the  claim  should 
meet  with  every  consideration  and  a  cor- 
dial disposition  to  make  every  possible  con- 
cession that  might  lead  to  a  closer  union 
v/ith  a  nation  it  was  our  pride  and  happiness 
to  reckon  on  as  an  ally." 

"These  fallacies  never  deceive  any  one." 

"Nor  are  they  meant  to  do  so,  any  more 
than  the  words,  '  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant, 'at  the  foot  of  a  letter  ;  but 
they  serve  to  keep  correspondence  within 
polite  limits." 

"  And  they  consume  time,"  broke  she  in, 
impatiently. 

"  And,  as  you  observe  so  aptly,  they  con- 
sume time." 

"  Let  us  have  done  with  trifling,  my  lord. 
I  mean  to  answer  this  letter  in  my  own 
way  " 

"'  I  can  have  no  other  objection  to  make 
to  that,  save  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  I 
have  incurred  in  listening  to  the  matter." 

"That  time  so  precious  to  the  nation  you 
serve  !"  said  she,  sneeringly." 

"  Your  ladyship  admirably  expresses  my 
meaning." 

"Then,  my  lord,  I  make  you  the  only 
amends  in  my  jDower  :  I  take  my  leave  of 
vou." 
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"Your  ladyship's  politeness  is  never  at 
fault,"  said  he,  rising  to  open  the  door  for 
her. 

"'Has  Temi^lc  told  yon  that  the  box  on 
the  lower  tier  is  now  free — the  box  I  spoke 
of?" 

"  He  has  ;  but  our  stay  here  is  now 
uncertain.  It  may  be  days  ;  it  may  be 
hours " 

"And  why  was  not  I  told  ?  I  have  been 
giving  orders  to  tradespeople,  accepting  in- 
vitations, making  engagements,  and  \Avdt 
not.  An  I  to  be  treated  like  the  wife  of  a 
subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment — to  hold 
myself  ready  to  start  when  the  route 
comes  ?  " 

"  How  I  could  envy  that  suljaltern,"  said 
he,  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  raillery 
and  deference. 

She  darted  on  him  a  look  of  indignant 
anger,  and  swc])t  out  of  the  room. 

Lord  Culduif  rang  his  bell,  and  told  the 
servant  to  beg  Mr.  Temple  Bramlcigli 
would  have  the  kindness  to  step  down  to 
him. 

"Write  to  Filangieri,  Temple,"  said  he, 
"  and  say  that  I  desire  to  liave  access  to  the 
prisoner  Rogers.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
escape,  and  the  demand  will  embarrass. 
There,  don't  start  objections,  my  dear  boy. 
I  never  play  a  card  without  thinking  what 
the  enemy  will  do  after  he  scores  the 
trick." 

And  with  this  profound  encomium  on 
himself,  he  dismissed  the  secretary,  and 
proceeded  to  read  the  morning  papers. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

A    RATNY     KIGHT     AT     SEA. 

The  absurd  demand  preferred  by  Lady 
Augusta  in  her  letter  to  Marion  was  a  step 
taken  without  any  authority  from  Pra- 
contal,  and  actually  without  his  know^- 
ledge.  On  the  discovery  of  the  adhering 
pages  of  the  journal,  and  their  long  con- 
sideration of  the  singular  memorandum 
that  they  foiind  within,  Pracontal  carried 
away  the  book  to  Longworth,  to  show  him 
the  passage,  and  ask  what  importance  he 
might  attacli  to  its  contents. 

Longworth  was  certainly  struck  by  the 
minute  particularity  with  which  an  exact 
place  was  indicated.  There  was  a  rough  pen 
sketch  of  the  Flora,  and  a  spot  marked  by 
a  cross  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal,  with  the 
words:  "Here  will  be  found  the  books." 
Lower  down,  on  the  same  page, was  written: 
"  These  volumes,  which  I  did  not  obtain 


without  dilHculty,  and  which  Avere  too 
cumbrous  to  carry  away,  1  have  deposited 
in  this  safe  place,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  be  of  value. — G.  L." 

"  IS'ow,"  said  Longworth,  after  some 
minutes  of  deep  thouglit,  "  Lami  was  a 
man  engaged  in  every  inuiginable  conspir- 
acy, 'there  was  not  a  state  in  Europe, 
apparently,  where  he  was  not,  to  some  ex- 
tent, com})romised.  These  books  he  refers 
to  may  be  the  records  of  some  secret  so- 
ciety, and  he  may  have  stored  them  there 
as  a  security  against  the  lukewarmness  or 
the  treachery  of  men  whose  fate  might  be 
imperiled  by  certain  documents.  Looking 
to  the  character  of  Lami,  his  intense  devo- 
tion to  these  schemes,  and  his  crafty  nature 
and  the  Italian  forethought  which  seems 
always  to  have  marked  whatever  he  did,  I 
half  incline  to  this  imjireitsion.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  remember,  Pracontal, 
when  we  went  over  to  Portshandon  to  in- 
quire about  the  registry  books,  we  heard 
that  they  had  all  been  stolen  or  destroyed 
by  the  rebels  in  "98  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  remember  that  well.  I  had 
not  attached  any  importance  to  the  fact, 
but  I  remember  how  much  Kel?on  was  dis- 
concerted and  put  out  by  the  intelligence, 
and  how  he  continually  repeated  :  '  This  is 
no  accident ;  this  is  no  accident,"  " 

"It  would  be  a  rare  piece  of  fortune  if 
they  were  the  church  books,  and  that  they 
contained  a  formal  registry  of  the  mar- 
riage. " 

"But  who  doubts  it?" 

"  Say  rather,  my  dear  friend,  why  should 
any  one-  believe  it  ?  Just  think  for  one 
moment  who  Montagu  Bramleigh  was, 
what  was  his  station  and  his  fortune,  and 
then  remember  the  interval  that  separated 
him  from  the  Italian  painter — a  man  of  a 
certain  ability,  doubtless.  Is  it  the  most 
likely  thing  in  the  world,  if  the  young 
Englishman  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Italian,  tliat  he  would  have  sacrificed  his 
whole  ambition  in  life  to  his  passion  ?  Is 
it  not  far  more  i)robable,  in  fact,  that  no 
marriage  whatever  united  them  ?  Come, 
come,  Pracontal,  this  is  not,  now  at  least, 
a  matter  to  grow  sulky  over  ;  you  cannot 
be  angry  or  indignant  at  my  frankness,  and 
you'll  not  shoot  me  for  this  slur  on  your 
grandmother's  fair  reputation.*' 

"I  certainly  think  that,  with  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  theory  to  sup])ort  it,  you  might 
have  spared  her  memory  tliis  aspersion." 

"  If  I  had  imagined  you  could  not  talk  of 
it  as  unconcernedly  as  myself,  I  assure  you 
I  would  never  have  spoken  about  it." 

"You  see  now,  however,  that  you  have 
mistaken  me — that  you  have  read  me  rather 
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as  one  of  your  own  people  tlirm  as  a  French- 
man," said  the  other,  wavmly. 

"  I  certainly  see  that  I  mnst  not  speak  to 
you  with  frankness,  and  I  shall  vise  caution 
not  to  offend  you  by  candor." 

"This  is  not  enough,  sir,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  rising  and  staring  angrily  at 
him. 

"  What  is  not  enougli  ?  "  said  Longworth, 
with  a  perfect  comjiosurc. 

"Not  enough  for  apology,  sir ;  not  enough 
as  amende  for  an  unwarrantable  and  inso- 
lent calumny," 

"  You  are  getting  angry  at  the  sound  of 
your  own  voice,  Pracontal.  I  now  tell  you 
that  I  never  meant — never  could  have 
meant — to  offend  you.  You  came  to  me 
for  a  counsel  which  I  could  only  give  by 
speaking  freely  what  was  in  my  mind.  This 
is  surely  enough  for  explanation." 

"Then  let  it  all  be  forgotten  at  once," 
cried  the  other,  warmly. 

"  I'll  not  go  that  far,"  said  Longworth,  in 
the  same  calm  tone  as  before.  "  You  have 
accepted  my  explanation  ;  you  have  recog- 
nized what  one  moment  of  justice  must 
have  convinced  you  of — that  I  had  no  in- 
tention to  wound  your  feelings.  There  is 
certainly,  however,  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  I  should  expose  my  own  to  any  un- 
necessary injury.  I  have  escaped  a  peril ;  I 
have  no  vfish  to  incur  another  of  the  same 
sort. " 

"I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said 
Pracontal,  quickly.  "Do  you  mean  we 
should  quarrel  ?  " 

"By  no  means." 

"That  wc  should  sej^arate,  then  ?" 

"Certainly." 

The  Frenchman  became  pale,  and  sud- 
denly his  face  flushed  till  it  was  deep  crim- 
son, and  his  eyes  flashed  with  fire.  The 
effort  to  be  calm  was  almost  a  strain  beyond 
his  strength  ;  but  he  succeeded,  and,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  he  said,  "  I 
am  deeply  in  your  debt.  I  cannot  say  how 
deeply.  My  lawyer,  however,  does  know, 
and  I  will  confer  with  him." 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
and  does  not  press  ;  besides,  I  beg  you  will 
not  let  it  trouble  you." 

The  measured  coldness  with  which  those 
words  were  spoken  seemed  to  jar  painfully 
on  Pracontal's  temper,  for  he  snatched  his 
hat  from  the  table,  and,  with  a  hurried 
"  Adieu — adieu,  then,"  left  the  room.  The 
carriages  of  the  hotel  were  waiting  in  the 
courtyard  to  convey  the  travelers  to  the 
station. 

"  Where  is  the  train  starting  for  ?  "  asked 
he  of  a  Avaiter. 

"  For  Oivita,  sir." 


"  Step  up  to  my  room,  then,  and  throw 
my  clothes  into  a  portmantciiu — enough  for 
a  fcAv  days.  I  shall  have  time  to  Avrite  a 
note,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Ample,  sir.  You  have  forty  minutes 
yet." 

Pracontal  opened  his  writing-desk  and 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lady  Augusta,  to  tell 
how  a  telegram  had  just  called  him  away — 
it  might  be  to  Paris,  jierha-ps  London.  He 
would  be  back  within  ten  days,  and  explain 
all.  He  wished  he  might  have  her  leave  to 
write,  but  he  had  not  a  moment  left  him  to 
ask  the  permission.  Should  he  risk  the 
liberty  ?  AYhat  if  it  might  displease  her  ? 
He  was  every  vv-ay  unfortunate  ;  nor,  in  all 
the  days  of  a  lii'e  of  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes, did  ho  remember  a  sadder  moment 
than  this  in  which  he  v/rote  himself  her 
devoted  servant,  A.  Pracontal  de  Bram- 
leigh.  This  done,  he  jumped  into  a  car- 
riage, and  just  reached  the  train  in  time  to 
start  for  Civita. 

There  was  little  of  exaggeration  when  he 
said  he  had  never  known  greater  misery  and 
depression  than  he  now  felt.  The  thought 
of  that  last  meeting  with  Longworth  over- 
whelmed him  with  sorrow.  When  we  bear 
in  mmd  how  slowly  and  gradually  the  edi- 
fice of  friendship  is  built  up  ;  how  many  of 
our  prejudices  have  often  to  be  OA^ercome  ; 
how  much  of  self-education  is  effected  in 
the  process — the  thought  that  all  this  labor 
of  time  and  feeling  should  be  cast  to  the 
Avinds  at  once  for  a  Avcrd  of  passion  or  a 
hasty  expression,  is  humiliating  to  a  degree. 
Pracontal  had  set  great  store  by  Long- 
AA'orth's  friendship  for  him.  He  had  ac- 
cepted great  favors  at  his  hand  ;  but  so 
kindly  and  so  gracefully  conferred  as  to 
double  the  obligations  by  the  delicacy  with 
which  they  Avere  bestowed.  And  tliis  was 
the  man  AA'hose  good  feeling  for  him  he  had 
outraged  and  insulted  beyond  recall.  "If 
it  had  been  an  open  quarrel  between  us,  I 
could  have  stood  his  fire  and  shoAvn  him 
hoAV  tliorouglily  I  kneAv  myself  in  the 
wrong  ;  but  his  cold  disdain  is  more  than  I 
can  bear.  And  what  was  it  all  about  ? 
HoAV  my  old  comrades  Avould  laugh  if  they 
heard  that  I  had  quarreled  Avith  my  best 
friend  !  Ah,  my  grandmotlier's  reputation  ! 
Ma  foi,  how  much  more  importance  one 
often  attaches  to  a  word  than  to  what  it 
represents  !  *'  Thus  angry  with  himself, 
mocking  the  very  pretensions  on  which  he 
had  assumed  to  reprehend  his  friend,  and 
actually  ridiculing  his  own  conduct,  he  em- 
barked from  Marseilles  to  hasten  over  to 
England  and  entreat  Kelson  to  discharge 
the  money  obligation  which  yet  bound  him 
to  LongAvorth. 
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It  was  a  rough  night  at  seA,  and   the  i 
packet  so  crowded  by  passengers  that  Pra-  | 
contal  was   driven   to   pass   the    night  on  i 
deck.     In  the  haste  of  departure  he  had  | 
not   provided   himself   Avith    overcoats    or  i 
rugs,  and  was  but  ill  suited  to  stand  tlie  j 
severity  of   a  night  of  cold,  cutting  Avind 
and   occasional  drifts   of  hail.      To   keep 
himself    warm    he  walked    the    deck  for , 
liours,  })acing  rapidly  to  and  fro  :  perhaps 
not  sorry  at  heart  tliat  physical  discomfort 
compelled  him  to  dwell  less  on  the  inter- 
nal griefs   that  preyed    upon   him.       One 
solitary     passenger    besides     himself     had 
sought  the  deck,  and  he  had  rolled  him- 
self  in  a  multiplicity  of  warm  wrappers, 
and  lay  snugly  under  the  shelter  of    the 
binnacle — a  capacious  tarpaulin  cloak  sur- 
mounting all  his  other  integuments. 

Pracontal's  campaigning  experiences  had 
taught  him  that  the  nest  best  tiling  to  be- 
ing Will  cloaked  one's  self  is  to  lie  near  the 
man  that  is  so  ;  and  thus,  seeing  that  the 
traveler  was  fast  asleep,  he  stretched  him- 
self under  his  lee,  and  even  made  free  to 
draw  a  corner  of  the  heavy  tarpaulin  over 
him. 

"  I  sa}-,"  cried  the  stranger,  on  discover- 
ing a  neighbor — "I say,  old  fellow,  you  are 
coming  it  a  bit  too  free  and  easy.  You've 
stripped  the  covering  off  my  legs." 

''  A  thousand  pardons,"  rejoined  Pra- 
contal.  "  I  forgot  to  take  my  rugs  and 
wraps  with  me  ;  and  I  am  shivering  with 
cold.     I  have  not  even  an  overcoat." 

The  tone— so  evidently  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  slight  touch  of  a  foreign  ac- 
cent— apparently  at  once  conciliated  the 
stranger,  for  he  said,  "  I  have  enough  and 
to  spare  ;  spread  this  blanket  over  you  ; 
and  here's  a  cushion  for  a  pillow." 

These  courtesies,  accepted"  frankly  as  of- 
fered, soon  led  them  to  talk  together  ;  and 
the  two  men  speedily  found  themselves 
chatting  away  like  old  acquaintances. 

"  I  am  puzzling  myself,"  said  the  stran- 
ger at  last,  "  to  find  out  are  you  an  Eng- 
lishman who  has  lived  long  abroad,  or 
are  you  a  foreigner  ?  " 

"Is  my  English  so  good  as  that?" 
asked  Pracontal,  laughing. 

"  The  very  best  I  ever  heard  from  any 
not  a  born  Briton." 

"Well,  I'm  a  Frenchman— or  a  half 
Frenchman — with  some  Italian  and  some 
English  blood,  too,  in  me." 

"  Ah !  I  knew  you  must  have  had  a 
dash  of  John  Bull  in  you.  No  man  ever 
spoke  such  English  as  yours  without  it." 

"AVell,  but  my  English  temperament 
goes  two  generations  back.  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  father  Avas  ever  in  England." 


With  this  opening  they  talked  away 
about  national  traits  and  peculiarities :  the 
Frenchman  with  all  the  tact  and  acuteness 
traA'Cl  and  much  intercourse  Avith  life 
conferred  ;  and  the  other  with  the  especial 
shrewdness  that  marks  a  Londoner.  "Hoav 
did  you  guess  I  Avas  a  Cockney  ?"  asked  he, 
laughingly.  "I  don't  take  liberties  Avith 
my  H\s." 

'"  If  you  had,  it's  not  likely  I'd  have 
known  it,"  said  Pracontiil.  "  But  your 
reference  to  town,  the  fidelity  with  which 
you  clung  to  what  London  would  think  of 
this,  or  say  to  that,  made  me  suspect  you 
to  be  a  Londoner  ;  and  I  sec  I  was  right." 

"After  all,  you  Frenchmen  are  just  as 
full  of  Paris." 

"  Because  Paris  epitomizes  France,  and 
France  is  the  greatest  of  all  countries." 

"  I'll  not  stand  that.     I  deny  it  in  toto." 

"  AVell,  I'll  not  open  the  question  now, 
or  maybe  you'd  make  me  give  up  this 
blanket." 

"  No.  I'll  have  the  matter  out  on  fair 
grounds.  Keep  the  'blanket,  but  just  let 
me  hear  on  Avhat  grounds  you  claim  prece- 
dence for  France  before  England." 

"  I'm  too  unlucky  in  matters  of  dispute 
to-day,"  said  Pracontal,  sadly,  "  to  open  a 
new  discussion.  I  quarreled  with,  per- 
haps, the  best  friend  I  had  in  the  world 
this  morning  for  a  mere  nothing  ;  and 
though  there  is  little  fear  that  anything 
we  could  say  to  each  other  now  would 
provoke  ill  feeling  betAveen  us,  I'll  run  no 
risks." 

"  By  Jove  !  it  must  be  Scotch  blood  is  in 
you.     I  never  heard  of  such  caution  !" 

"  No,  I  believe  my  English  connection 
is  regular  Saxon.  When  a  man  has  been 
in  the  newspapers  in  England,  he  need 
not  affect  secrecy  or  caution  in  talking  of 
himself.  I  figured  in  atriallately;  I  don't 
know  if  you  read  the  cause.  It  was  tried 
in  Ireland — Count  Bramleigh  do  Pracontal 
against  Bramleigh." 

"What,  are  you  Pracontal  ?"  cried  the 
stranger,  starting  to  a  sitting  posture. 

-"Yes.  Why  are  you  so  much  inter- 
ested ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  seen  the  place.  I 
have  been  over  the  property  in  dispute, 
and  the  question  naturally  interests  me." 

"Ha  !  you  knoAv  Castello,  then  ?" 

"  Castello,  or  Bishop's  Folly.  I  know  it 
best  by  the  latter  name." 

"And  whom  am  I  S2:)caking  to?"  said 
Pracontal ;  "for,  as  you  know  me  perhaps, 
I  have  some  right  to  ask  this." 

"  My  name  is  Cutbill ;  and  now  that 
you've  heard  it,  you're  nothing  the  wiser." 

"  You  probably  knoAV  the  Bramlcighs  ?  " 
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''  Every  one  of  them ;  Augustus,  the 
eldest,  1  am  intimate  with." 

"It's  not  my  fault  that  I  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  I  desired  it  much  ; 
and  Lady  Augusta  conveyed  my  wish  to 
Mr.  Bramleigh,  but  he  declined.  1  don't 
know  on  what  grounds  ;  but  he  refused  to 
meet  me,  and  we  have  never  seen  each 
other." 

"If  I  don't  greatly  mistake,  you  ought 
to  have  met.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  yet  too 
late." 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  !  We  are  en  pleine  guerre 
now,  and  the  battle  must  be  fought  out. 
It  is  he,  and  not  I,  would  leave  the  matter 
to  this  issue.  I  was  for  a  compromise  ;  I 
would  have  accepted  an  arrangement ;  I 
was  unwilling  to  overthrow  a  W'liole  family 
and  consign  them  to  ruin.  They  might 
have  made  their  own  terms  with  me  ;  but 
no,  they  preferred  to  defy  me.  They  de- 
termined I  should  be  a  mere  i)retendcr, 
They  gave  me  no  alternative  ;  and  I  fight 
because  there  is  no  retreat  open  to  me." 

"  And  yet  if  you  knew  Bramleigh " 

"Mon  cher,  he  would  not  give  me  the 
chance ;  he  repulsed  the  offer  I  made ;  he 
would  not  touch  the  hand  I  held  out  to 
him." 

"'  I  am  told  that  the  judge  declared  that 
he  never  tried  a  cause  where  the  defendant 
displayed  a  more  honorable  line  of  con- 
duct." 

"That  is  all  true.  Kelson,  my  lawyer, 
said  that  everything  they  did  was  straight- 
forward and  creditable  ;  but  he  said,  too, 
don't  go  near  them,  don't  encourage  any 
acquaintance  with  them,  or  some  sort  of 
arrangement  will  be  patched  up  vvliich  will 
leave  everything  unsettled  to  another  gen- 
eration— when  all  may  become  once  more 
litigated  witii  Ies3^,l3ght  to  guide  a  decision 
and  far  less  chance  of  obtaining  evidence." 

"  Never  mind  the  lawyers.  Count,  never 
mind  the  lawyers.  Use  your  own  good 
sense,  and  your  own  generous  instincts  ; 
place  yourself — in  idea — in  Bramleigh's 
position,  and  ask  yourself  could  you  act 
more  handsomely  than  he  has  done  ?  and 
then  bethink  you,  what  is  the  proper  way 
to  meet  such  conduct." 

"  It's  all  too  late  for  this  now  ;  don't  ask 
me  why,  but  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  too 
late." 

"  It's  never  too  late  to  do  the  right  thing, 
though  it  may  cost  a  man  some  pain  to 
own  he  is  changing  his  mind." 

"  It's  not  that  ;  it's  not  that,"  said  the 
other,  peevishly,  "though  I  cannot  explain 
to  you  why  or  now. " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  secrets,"  said  Cut- 
bill,  bluntly  ;  "all  the  more  that  you  and 


I  are  strangers  to  each  other.  I  don't 
think  either  of  us  has  had  a  good  look  at 
the  other's  face  yet." 

"  I've  seen  yours,  and  I  don't  distrust 
it,"  said  the  Frenchman. 

"  Good  night,  then,  there's  a  civil  speech 
to  go  to  sleep  over,"  and  so  saying,  he 
rolled  over  to  the  other  side,  and  drew  his 
blanket  over  his  head. 

Pracontal  lay  a  long  time  awake,  think- 
ing of  the  strange  companion  he  had 
chanced  upon,  and  that  still  stranger 
amount  of  intimacy  that  had  grown  up  be- 
tween them.  "I  suppose,"  muttered  he 
to  himself,  "  I  must  be  the  most  indiscreet 
fellow  in  the  world ;  but  after  all,  what 
have  I  said  that  he  has  not  read  in  the 
newspapers,  or  may  not  read  next  week  or 
the  week  after  ?  I  know  how  Kelson  would 
condemn  me  for  this  careless  habit  of  talk- 
ing of  myself  and  my  affairs  to  the  first 
man  I  meet  on  a  railroad  or  a  steamer  ; 
but  I  must  be  what  nature  made  me,  and 
after  all,  if  I  show  too  much  of  my  hand, 
I  gain  something  by  learning  what  the  by- 
standers say  of  it." 

It  was  not  till  nigh  daybreak  that  he 
dropjDed  off  to  sleep  ;  and  when  he  awoke 
it  was  to  see  IMr.  Cutbill  with  a  large  bowl 
of  hot  coffee  in  one  hand,  and  a  roll  in  the 
other,  making  an  early  breakfast ;  a  very 
rueful  figure,  too,  was  he  —  as,  black  with 
smoke  and  coal-dust,  he  propped  himself 
against  the  binnacle,  and  gazed  out  over 
the  waste  of  waters. 

' '  You  are  a  good  sailor,  I  see,  and  don't 
fear  sea-sickness,"  said  Pracontal. 

"Don't  I  ?  that's  all  you  know  of  it ;  but 
I  take  everything  they  bring  me.  There's 
a  rasher  on  its  way  to  me  now,  if  I  survive 
this." 

"  I'm  for  a  basin  of  cold  water  and  coarse 
towels,"  said  the  other,  rising. 

"That's   two   points  in  your  favor  to- 


wards having  English  blood  in  you 


said 


Cutbill,  gravely,  for  already  his  qualms 
were  returning  :  "when  a  fellow  tells  you 
he  cares  for  soap,  he  can't  be  out  and  out  a 
Frenchman."  This  speech  was  delivered 
with  great  difficulty,  and  when  it  was  done 
he  rolled  over  and  covered  himself  up,  over 
face  and  head,  and  spoke  no  more. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE    LETTER   BAG. 

"  What  a  mail-bag  ! "  cried  JSTelly,  as  she 
threw  several  letters  on  the  breakfast-table; 
the  same  breakfast-table  being  laid  under 
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a  spreading  vine,  Jill  draped  and  festooned 
with  a  gorgeous  clematis. 

"I  declare,"  said  Augustus,  "I'd  rather 
look  out  yonder,  over  the  blue  gulf  of  Cat- 
taro,  than  see  al'  the  post  could  bring  me." 

"  This  is  for  you,"  said  Nelly,  handing  a 
letter  to  L'Estrang<"!. 

He  reddened  as  ho  took  it ;  not  that  he 
knew  either  tlie  writing  or  the  seal,  but 
that  terrible  consciousness  which  besets  the 
poor  man  in  life  leads  him  always  to  regard 
the  unknown  as  pregnant  with  niitfortune  : 
aud  so  he  pocketed  his  letter,  to  read  it 
when  alone  and  unobserved, 

"  Here's  Cutbill  again.  J  don't  think  I 
care  for  more  Cutbill,"  salt'  Bramleigh ; 
"  and  here's  Scdley ;  Sedley  will  keep. 
This  is  from  Marion!" 

"  Oh,  let  us  hear  Marion  by  all  means," 
said  Nelly.  "May  I  read  lier.  Gusty?" 
He  nodded,  and  she  broke  the  envelope. 
'•'Ten  lines  and  a  postscrij^t.  She's  posi- 
tively expansive  this  time  : — 

"Victoria,  Naples. 
" '  My  Dear  Gusty  : — Our  discreet  and 
delicate  stepmother  lias  written  to  ask  me 
to  intercede  with  you  to  jiermit  Isl.  Pracon- 
tal  to  pull  down  part  of  the  house  at  Cas- 
tello  to  search  for  some  family  papers.  I 
have  replied  that  her  demand  is  both  im- 
practicable and  indecent.  Be  sure  that 
you  make  a  like  answer  if  she  addresses 
you  personally.  "We  mean  to  leave  this 
soon,  but  are  not  yet  certain  in  what  di- 
rection. We  have  been  shamefully  treated, 
after  having  brought  this  troublesome  and 
difficult  negotiation  to  a  successful  end. 
We  shall  withdraw  our  proxy. 

"Yours  ever  in  much  affection, 

"Maeiox  Culduff. 

*''P.  S. — You  have  heard,  I  sujipose, 
that  Culduff  has  presented  L'Estrange  to  a 
living.  It's  not  in  a  hunting  county,  so 
that  he  will  not  be  exposed  to  temptation  ; 
nor  are  there  any  idle  young  men,  and 
Julia  may  also  enjoy  security.  Do  you 
know  where  they  are  ? ' " 

They  laughed  long  and  heartily  over  this 
postscript.  Indeed,  it  amused  them  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  forgot  all  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  letter.  As  to  the  fact 
of  the  presentation,  none  believed  it.  Eead 
by  the  light  of  Cutbill's  former  letter,  it 
was  plain  enough  that  it  was  only  one  of 
those  pious  frauds  which  diplomacy  deals 
in  as  largely  as  Popery.  Marion,  they 
were  sure,  supposed  she  was  recording  a 
fact ;  but  her  comments  on  the  fact  were 
what  amused  them  most. 


"I  wonder  am  I  a  flirt?"  said  Julia, 
gravel}'. 

''I  wonder  am  I  a  vicar  ?"  said  George  ; 
and  once  more  the  laughter  broke  out  fresh 
aud  hearty. 

"Let  us  have  Cutbill  now,  Nelly.  It 
will  be  in  a  different  strain.  He's  lengthy, 
too.  He  not  only  writes  on  four,  but  six 
sides  of  note  paper  this  time." 

"'Dear  Bramleigh:  —  You  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  tliat  I  traveled  back  to 
England  with  Count  Pracontal  or  Pracon- 
tal  de  Bramleigh,  or  whatever  liis  name  be 
— a  right  good  fellow,  frank,  straightfor- 
ward, and,  so  f^ir  as  I  see,  honest.  We  hit 
it  off  wonderfully  together,  and  became 
such  good  friends  that  I  took  him  down 
to  my  little  crib  at  Bayswater — an  atten- 
tion, I  suspect,  not  ill  timed,  as  he  does 
not  seem  flush  of  money.  He  told  me  the 
whole  story  of  his  claim,  and  the  way  he 
came  first  to  know  that  he  had  a  claim.  It 
.was  all  discovered  by  a  book,  a  sort  of  manu- 
script journal  of  his  great-grandfather's, 
every  entry  of  which  he,  Pracontal,  believes 
to  be  tnie  as  the  Bible.  He  does  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  his  father,  though 
he  may  have  done  so  before  he  was  put  to 
the  Naval  School  at  Genoa.  Of  his  mother, 
he  knows  nothing.  From  all  I  have  seen 
of  him,  I'd  say  tliat  you  and  he  have  only 
to  meet  to  become  warm  and  attached 
friends ;  and  it's  a  thousand  pities  you 
should  leave  to  law  and  lawyers  what  a 
little  forbearance,  and  a  little  patience,  and 
a  disi^osition  to  behave  generously  on  each 
side,  might  have  settled  at  once  and  for- 
ever. 

" '  In  this  journal  that  I  mentioned 
there  were  two  pages  gummed  together, 
Ijy  accident  or  design,  and  on  one  of  these 
was  a  sketch  of  a  female  figure  in  a  great 
wreath  of  flowers,  standing  on  a  sort  of 
pedestal,  on  which  was  written — "Behind 
this  stone  I  have  deposited  books  or  docu- 
ments." I'm  not  sure  of  the  exacts  words, 
for  they  were  in  Italian,  and  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  master  the  meaning  of  the 
inscription.  Now,  Pracontal  was  so  con- 
vinced that  these  papers  have  some  great 
bearing  on  his  claim,  that  he  asked  me  to 
write  to  you  to  beg  permission  to  make  a 
search  for  them  under  the  painting  at 
Castello,  of  which  this  rough  sketch  is 
evidently  a  study,  I  own  to  you  I  feel 
little  of  that  confidence  that  he  reposes  in 
this  matter.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  papers,  nor  see  how,  if  there 
were  any,  that  they  could  be  of  consequence. 
But  his  mind  was  so  full  of  it,  and  he  Avas 
so  persistent  in  saying,  "If  I  thought  thig 
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old  journal  could  mislead  mc,  I'd  cease  to 
believe  my  right  to  be  as  good  as  I  now 
regard  it/"'  that  I  thought  I  could  not  do 
better,  in  your  interest,  than  to  take  him 
with  me  to  Sedley's,  to  see  what  that 
shrewd  old  fox  would  say  to  liim.  P.  agreed 
at  once  to  go  ;  and,  what  pleased  mc  much, 
never  tliought  of  communicating  with  his 
lawyer  nor  asking  his  advice  on  the  step. 

"  'Though  I  took  the  precaution  to  call 
on  Sedley,  and  tell  him  what  sort  of  man 
P.  was,  and  how  prudent  it  would  be  to 
hear  him  with  a  show  of  frankness  and  cor- 
diality, that  hard  old  dog  was  as  stern  and 
as  unbending  as  if  he  was  dealing  with  a 
housebreaker.  He  said  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions from  you  to  make  this  concession ; 
that,  though  he  himself  attached  not  the 
slightest  importance  to  any  paper  that  might 
be  found,  were  he  to  be  consulted,  he  would 
unquestionably  refuse  this  permission;  that 
Mr.  Bramleigli  knew  his  riglits  too  well  to 
be  disposed  to  encourage  persons  in  frivo- 
lous litigation  ;  and  that  the  coming  trial 
would  scatter  these  absurd  pretensions  to 
the  winds,  and  convince  M.  Pracontal  and 
his  friends  that  it  would  be  better  to  ad- 
dress himself  seriously  to  the  business  of 
life  than  pass  his  existence  in  prosecuting 
a  hopeless  and  impossible  claim. 

"  '  I  was  much  provoked  at  the  sort  of 
lecturing  tone  the  old  man  assumed,  and 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  good 
temper  and  good  breeding  with  which  the 
other  took  it.  .  Only  once  he  showed  a 
slight  touch  of  resentment,  when  he  said, 
"Have  a  care,  sir,  that,  while  disparaging 
my  pretensions,  you  suffer  nothing  to 
escape  you  that  shall  reflect  on  the  honor 
of  those  who  belong  to  me.  I  will  overlook 
everything  that  relates  to  me.  I  will  par- 
don nothing  that  insults  tlieir  memory." 
This  finished  the  interview,  and  we  took 
our  leave.  "We  have  not  gained  much  by 
this  step,"  said  Pracontal,  laughing,  as 
we  left  the  house.  "  Will  you  now  consent 
to  write  to  Mr.  Bramleigh,  for  I  don't 
believe  he  would  refuse  my  request  ? "  I 
told  him  I  would  take  a  night  to  think 
over  it,  and  on  the  same  evening  came  a 
telegram  from  Ireland  to  say  that  some 
strange  discoveries  were  just  being  made  in 
the  Lisconnor  mine  ;  thnt  a  most  valuable 
"lode"  had  been  artificially  closed  up,  and 
that  a  great  fraud  had  been  practiced  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  mine,  and  throw 
it  into  the  market  as  a  damaged  concern, 
while  its  real  worth  was  considerable. 
They  desired  me  to  go  over  at  once  and 
report,  and  Pracontal,  knowing  that  I 
should  be  only  a  few  miles  from  Bishop's 
Folly,  to  which  he  clings  with  an  attach- 
voL.  V. — 29 


ment  almost  incredible,  determined  to  ac- 
company me. 

"  '  I  have  no  means  of  even  guessing  how 
long  I  may  be  detained  in  Ireland — possi- 
bly some  weeks  ;  at  all  events,  let  me  have 
a  line  to  say  you  will  give  me  this  permis- 
sion. I  say,  "give  7ne"  because  I  shall 
strictly  confine  the  investigation  to  the 
limits  I  myself  think  requisite,  and  in  re- 
ality use  the  search  as  one  means  of  testing 
what  importance  may  attach  to  this  jour- 
nal, on  which  Pracontal  relies  so  implicitly; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  failure — that  I 
foresee  and  would  risk  a  bet  upon — I  would 
employ  tlie  disappointment  as  a  useful 
agent  in  dissuading  Pracontal  from  further 
pursuit. 

"  'I  strongly  urgeyoii,  therefore,  not  to 
withhold  this  permission.  It  seems  rash  to 
say  til  at  a  man  ought  to  furnish  his  an- 
tagonist witli  a  weapon  to  fight  him  ;  but 
you  have  always  declared  you  want  nothing 
but  an  honest,  fair  contest,  wherein  the 
best  man  should  win.  You  have  also  said 
to  me  that  you  often  doubted  your  own 
actual  sincerity.  You  can  test  it  now,  and 
by  a  touchstone  that  cannot  deceive.  If 
you  say  to  Pracontal,  "  There's  the  key,  go 
in  freely;  there  is  nothing  to  hide — nothing 
to  fear,"  you  will  do  more  to  strengthen  the 
ground  you  stand  on  than  by  all  the  elo- 
quence of  your  lawyer  ;  and  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  this  Frenchman,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  make  an  ill  requital  to  such  a  gen- 
erous confidence.  AVhatever  you  decide 
on,  reply  at  once.  I  have  no  time  for 
more,  but  will  take  my  letter  with  me  and 
add  a  line  when  I  reach  Ireland. 

"  '  Lisconnor,  Friday  Night. 
"  'They  were  quite  right ;  there  was  a 
most  audacious  fraud  concocted,  and  a  few 
days  will  enable  me  to  expose  it  thor- 
oughly. I'm  glad  Lord  Culduif  had 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  but  more  for  your  sake 
than  his.  The  L'Estranges  are  safe ; 
they'll  have  every  shilling  of  their  money, 
and  with  a  premium,  too.'  " 

Nelly  laid  down  the  letter,  and  looked 
over  to  where  George  and  his  sister  sat, 
still  and  motionless.  It  was  a  moment  of 
deep  feeling  and  intense  relief,  but  none 
could  utter  a  word.     At  last  Julia  said : — 

"  V/hat  a  deal  of  kindness  there  is  in 
that  man,  and  how  hard  we  felt  it  to  be 
lieve  it,  just  because  he  was  vulgar  !  I  de- 
clare I  believe  we  must  be  more  vulgar 
still  to  attach  so  much  to  form  and  so  little 
to  fact." 

"There  is  but  one  line  more,"  said 
Nelly,  turning  over  the  page: — 
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"  '  Pracohtal  has  lost  all  his  spirits.  He  i 
has  becu  over  to  see  a  place  belonging  to  a  | 
Mr.  Ijongworth  here,  and  has  come  back 
so  sad  and  depressed  as  though  the  visit 
had  renewed  some  great  sorrow.  We  have 
not  gone  to  Bishop's  Folly  yet,  but  mean 
to  drive  over  there  to-morrow.  Once  more, 
write  to  me. 

*'  '  Y(.)urs  ever, 

''  'T.   CUTBILL.'" 

"  I  shall  not  give  this  permission,"  said 
Bramleigh,  thoughtfully.  "  Sedley's  opin- 
ion is  decidedly  adverse,  and  I  shall  abide 
by  it." 

Xow,  though  he  said  these  words  with  an 
air  of  apparent  determination,  he  spoke  in 
reality  to  provoke  discussion  and  liear  what 
other's  might  say.  None,  however,  sjjoke, 
and  lie  waited  some  minutes. 

"'  I  wish  you  would  say  if  you  agree  with 
me,"  cried  he,  at  last. 

"  I  suspect  very  few  would  give  the  per- 
mission," said  Julia,  "  but  that  you  are 
one  of  that  few,  I  believe  also." 

"  Yes,  Gusty,"  said  Nelly.  "  Eefuse  it, 
and  what  becomes  of  that  fair  spirit  in 
which  you"  have  so  often  said  you  desired 
to  meet  this  issue  ?  " 

"  What  does  George  say  ?  "  asked  Bram- 
leigh.    ''  Let's  hear  the  Church." 

"  Well,"  said  L'Estrange,  in  that  hesi- 
tating, uncertain  way  he  usually  spoke  in, 
''  if  a  man  were  to  say  to  mo,  '  I  think  I 
gave  you  a  sovereign  too  much  in  change 
just  now.  Will  you  search  your  purse, 
and  see  if  I'm  not  right  ? '  I  suppose  I'd 
do  so." 

"  And,  of  course,  you  mean  that  if  the 
restitution  rose  to  giving  back  some  thou- 
sands a  year,  it  would  be  all  the  same  ? " 
said  Julia. 

"It  would  be  harder  to  do,  perhaps — 
of  course,  I  mean — but  I  hope  I  could  do 
it." 

"And  /,"  said  Bramleigh,  in  a  tone  that 
vibrated  with  feeling.  "/  hoped  a  few 
days  back  that  no  test  to  my  honesty  or 
my  sincerity  vv^ould  have  been  too  much  for 
me — that  all  I  asked  or  cared  for  was  that 
the  truth  should  prevail.  I  find  myself 
now  prevaricating  with  myself,  hair-split- 
ting, and  asking  have  I  a  right  to  do  this, 
that,  or  t'other  ?  I  declare  to  heaven, 
when  a  man  takes  refuge  in  that  self-put 
question,  '  Have  I  the  right  to  do  some- 
thing that  inclination  tells  me  not  to  do  ? ' 
he  is  nearer  a  contemptible  action  than  he 
knows  of.  And  is  there  not  one  here  will 
say  that  I  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  refuse 
this  request  ?  " 

"I  do  not  suj^pose  such  a  request  was 


ever  made  before/'  said  L'Estrange. 
"•  There  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding 
what  one  should  do."' 

"Here's  a  note  from  Mr.  Sedlev,"  cried 
Nelly.  "  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may 
contain  something  that  will  guide  us  ?  " 

"By  all  means  read  Sedlev,"  said  Bram- 
leigh.    And  she  opened  and  read': — 

"  'Dear  Sir: — A  Mr.  Cutbill  presented 
himself  to  me  here  last  week,  alleging  he 
was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  yours, 
and  showing  unquestionable  signs  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  your  affairs.  He  was 
accompanied  by  ^I.  Pracontal,  and  came  to 
request  permission  to  make  searches  atCas- 
tello  for  certain  documents  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  his  claim.  I  will  not  stop 
to  say  what  I  thought,  or,  indeed,  said,  of 
such  a  proposal,  exceeding  in  effrontery 
anything  I  had  ever  listened  to. 

"  '  Of  course,  I  not  only  refused  this  per- 
mission, but  declared  I  would  immediately 
write  to  you,  imploring  you,  on  no  {iccount 
or  through  any  persuasion,  to  yield  to  it. 

"'They  left  me,  and  apparently  so  dis- 
concerted and  dissuaded  by  my  reception, 
that  I  did  not  believe  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject.  To  my  amaze- 
ment, however,  I  learn  from  Kelson  this 
morning  that  they  actually  did  gain  en- 
trance to  the  house,  and,  by  means  which 
I  have  not  yet  ascertained,  prosecuted  the 
search  they  desired,  and  actually  discovered 
the  church  registers  of  Portshannon,  in 
one  page  of  which  is  the  entry  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Montagu  Bramleigh  and  Enri- 
chetta  Lami,with  the  name  of  the  officiating 
clergyman  and  the  attendant  witnesses. 
Kelson  forwards  me  a  copy  of  this,  while 
inviting  me  to  inspect  the  original.  My 
first  step,  however,  has  been  to  take  meas- 
ures to  proceed  against  these  persons  for 
robbery;  and  I  have  sent  over  one  of  my 
clerks  "to  Ireland  to  obtain  due  information 
as  to  the  events  that  occurred,  and  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  immediately.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  committed  a  burglary, but 
it  was  a  felonious  entry  all  the  same. 

"'  '  The  important  fact,  however,  lies  in 
this  act  of  registration,  which,  however 
fraudently  obtained,  Avill  be  formidable 
evidence  on  a  trial.  You  are  certainly  not 
happy  in  your  choice  of  friends,  if  this  Mr. 
Cutbill  be  one  of  them  ;  but  I  hope  no 
false  sentiment  will  induce  you  to  step  be- 
tween this  man  and  his  just  punishment. 
He  has  done  you  an  irreparable  mischief, 
and  by  means  the  most  shameful  and  inex- 
cusable. I  call  the  mischief  irreparable, 
since,    looking  to    the   line   of   argument 
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adopted  by  our  leading  counsel  on  the  last 
trial,  the  case  chiefly  turned  on  the  dis- 
credit that  attached  to  this  act  of  marriage. 
I  canuot,  therefore,  exaggerate  the  mis- 
chief this  discovery  has  brouglit  us.  You 
must  come  over  at  once.  The  delay  in- 
curred by  letter-writing,  and  the  imjiossi- 
bility  of  profiting  by  any  new  turn  events 
may  take,  renders  your  i)resence  here  essen- 
tial, and  without  it  I  declare  I  cannot  ac- 
cept any  further  responsibility  in  this  case. 
"  '  A  very  flippant  note  from  Mr.  Cut- 
bill  has  just  reached  me.  He  narrates  the 
fact  of  the  discovered  books,  and  says,  "  It 
is  not  too  late  for  B.  to  make  terms.  Send 
for  him  at  once,  and  say  that  Count  P.  has 
no  desire  to  push  him  to  the  wall."  It  is 
very  hard  to  stomach  this  man's  imperti- 
nence,but  I  hesitate  now  as  to  what  course 
to  take  regarding  him.  Let  me  hear  by 
telegraph  that  you  are  coming  over,  for  I 
repeat  that  I  will  not  engage  myself  to  as- 
sume the  full  responsibility  of  the  case,  or 
take  any  decisive  step  without  your  sanc- 
tion.' " 

'^  What  could  Cutbill  mean  by  such  con- 
duct ? "  cried  Nelly.  "  Do  you  under- 
stand it  at  all,  Gusty  ?  " 

Bramleigh  merely  shook  his  head  in  token 
of  negative. 

"  It  all  came  of  the  man's  meddlesome 
disposition,"  said  Julia.  "The  mischiev- 
ous people  of  the  world  are  not  the  male- 
volent— fuel]  only  do  harm  with  an  object; 
but  the  meddling  creatures  are  at  it  day 
and  night,  scattering  seeds  of  trouble  out 
of  very  idleness." 

'*' Ju's  right,"  said  George  ;  but  in  such 
a  tone  of  habitual  approval  that  set  all  the 
rest  laughing. 

"  I  need  not  discuss  the  question  of 
permitting  the  search,"  said  Bramleigh  ; 
"  these  gentlemen  have  saved  me  that. 
The  only  point  now  open  is,  shall  I  go  over 
to  England  or  not  ?  " 

"Go  by  all  means,"  said  Julia,  eagerly. 
"  Mr.  Sedley's  advice  cannot  be  gainsaid." 

''  But  it  seems  to  me  our  case  is  lost," 
said  he,  as  his  eyes  turned  to  Nelly,  whose 
face  expressed  deep  sorrow. 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  whisper. 

"Then  why  ask  me  to  leave  this,  and 
throw  myself  into  a  hopeless  contest  ?  Why 
am  l  to  quit  this  spot,  where  I  have  found 
peace  and  contentment,  to  encounter  the 
struggle  that,  even  with  all  my  conviction 
of  failure,  will  still  move  me  to  hope  and 
expectancy  ?" 

"  Just  because  a  brave  soldier  fights  even 
after  defeat  seems  certain,"  said  Julia. 
"  More  than  one  battle  has  been  won  from 


those  who  had  already  despatched  news  of 
their  victory." 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you  like," 
said  L'Estrange,  "  but  Julia  is  right  there." 
And  they  did  laugh,  and  tlie  laughter  was 
so  far  good  that  it  relieved  the  terrible  ten- 
sion of  their  nerves,  and  rallied  them  back 
to  ease  and  quietude. 

"I  see,"  said  Bramleigh,  "that  you  all 
think  I  ought  to  go  over  to  England ;  and 
thougli  none  of  you  can  know  what  it  will 
cost  me  in  feeling,  I  will  go." 

"  There's  a  messenger  from  the  Podesta 
of  Cattaro  waiting  all  this  time.  Gusty,  to 
know  about  this  English  sailor  they  have 
arrested.  The  authorities  desire  to  learn 
if  you  will  take  him  off  their  hands." 

"  George  is  my  vice-consul.  He  shall 
deal  with  him,"  said  Bramleigh,  laughing, 
"  for,  as  the  steamer  touches  at  two  o'clock, 
I  shall  be  run  sharp  to  catch  her.  If  any 
one  will  help  me  to  j)ack,  I'll  be  more  than 
grateful. " 

"  We'll  do  it  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,"  said  Julia;  "for,  when  a  man's 
trunk  is  once  corded,,  he  never  goes  back  of 
his  journey." 


CHAPTEPt  LV. 

THE   PRISONER  AT   CATTARO. 

So  much  occupied  and  interested  were 
the  little  household  of  the  villa  in  Bram- 
leigh's  departure — there  were  so  many 
things  to  be  done,  so  many  things  to  be 
remembered— that  L'Estrange  never  once 
tliought  of  the  messenger  from  the  Podesta, 
who  still  waited  patiently  for  his  answer. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Julia,  "  that  poor  man 
is  still  standing  in  the  hall.  For  pity's 
sake,  George,  give  him  some  answer,  and 
send  him  away." 

"But  what  is  the  answer  to  be,  Ju  ?  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  how  these 
cases  are  dealt  witli," 

"  Let  us  look  over  Avhat  that  great  book 
of  instructions  says.  I  used  to  read  a  little 
of  it  every  day  when  we  came  first,  and  I 
worried  Mr.  Bramleigh  so  completely  with 
my  superior  knowledge  that  lie  carried  it 
off  and  hid  it." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now.  He  told  me  he 
had  left  it  at  the  consulate,  for  that  you 
were  i)ositively  driving  him  distracted  with 
official  details." 

"  How  iingrateful  men  are  !  They  never 
know  what  good  'nagging'  does  them.  It 
is  the  stimulant  that  converts  half  the  slug- 
gish peo])le  in  the  world  into  reasonably 
active  individuals." 
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'•Perhaps  we  are  occasionally  over-stim- 
ulated," said  George,  dryl}'. 

"  Jf  so,  it  is  by  your  own  vanity.  Men 
are  spoiled  by  their  I'ellow-men,  and  not  by 
women.  There,  now,  you  look  very  much 
puzzled  at  that  })aradox — as  you'd  like  to 
call  it — but  go  away  and  think  ovt'r  it,  and 
say  this  evening  if  I'm  not  rii^lit." 

''Very  likely  you  are,"'  said  he,  in  his 
indolent  way;  "but  whether  or  not,  you 
always  beat  me  in  a  discussion." 

"And  this  letter  from  the  Podesta — who 
is  to  reply,  or  what  is  the  reply  to  be  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  think 
of  the  two  I'd  rather  speak  bad  Italian 
than  write  it.  I'll  go  down  and  see  the 
Podesta." 

"  There's  zeal  and  activity,  "  said  Julia, 
laughing.  '*'  Never  disparage  the  system 
of  nagging  after  that.  Poor  George,"  said 
she  as  slie  looked  after  him  while  he  set 
out  for  Cattaro,  "  he'd  have  a  stouter  heart 
to  ride  at  a  six-foot  wall  than  for  the  inter- 
view that  is  now  before  him." 

*'  And  yet,"  said  Nelly,  "'  it  Avas  only  a 
moment  ago  you  were-talking  to  himaljout 
his  vanity." 

"  And  I  might  as  well  have  talked  about 
his  wealth.  But  you'd  spoil  him,  Nelly,  if 
I  wasn't  here  to  prevent  it.  These  indolent 
men  get  into  the  way  of  believing  that 
languor  and  and  laziness  are  good  temper; 
and  as  George  is  really  a  fine-hearted  fellow, 
I'm  angry  when  he  falls  back  upon  his 
lethargy  for  his  character,  instead  of  trust- 
ing, as  he  could  and  as  he  ought,  to  his 
good  qualities." 

Nelly  blushed,  but  it  was  with  pleasure. 
This  praise  of  one  she  liked — liked  even 
better  than  she  herself  knew — was  intense 
enjoyment  to  her. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  L'Estrange,  who 
strolled  along  towards  Cattaro— now  stop- 
ping to  gather  the  wild  anemones  which, 
in  every  splendid  variety  of  color,  decked 
the  sward — now  loitering  to  gaze  at  the 
blue  sea,  which  lay  still  and  motionless  at 
bis  feet.  There  was  that  voluptuous  sense 
of  languor  in  the  silence — the  loaded  per- 
fume of  the  air — the  drowsy  hum  of  insect 
life — the  faint  i)lash  with  which  the  sea, 
unstirred  )jy  wiud,  v/ashed  the  shore — that 
harmonized  to  perfection  with  his  own 
nature;  and  could  he  but  have  had  Nelly  at 
his  side  to  taste  the  happiness  with  him, 
he  would  have  deemed  it  exquisite,  for, 
poor  fellow,  he  was  in  love  after  his  fashion. 
It  was  not  an  ardent,  impulsive  passion,  but 
it  consumed  him  slowly  and  certainly,  all 
the  same.  He  knew  well  that  his  present 
life  of  indolence  and  inactivity  could  not, 
ought  not  to,  continue — that  without  some 


prompt  effort  on  his  part  his  means  oi 
su])sistence  would  be  soon  exhausted;  but 
as  the  sleeper  begs  that  he  may  be  left  to 
slumber  on,  and  catch  up,  if  he  may,  the 
dream  that  has  just  been  broken,  he  seemed 
to  entreat  of  fate  a  little  longer  of  the  de- 
licious trance  in  which  he  now  was  living. 
His  failures  in  life  had  deciiened  in  him 
that  sense  of  humility  M'hich  in  coarse 
natures  turns  to  misantliropy,  but  in  men 
of  finer  mould  makes  them  gentle,  and 
submissive,  and  impressionable.  His  own 
humble  opinion  of  himself  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  winning  Nelly's  afiection,  but 
he  saw — or  he  thought  he  saw — in  her 
that  love  of  simple  pleasures,  and  of 
a  life  removed  from  all  ambitions,  that 
led  him  to  believe  she  would  not  regard 
his  pretensions  with  disdain.  And  then 
he  felt' that,  thrown  together  into  that 
closer  intimacy  their  poverty  had  brought 
about,  he  had  maintained  towards  her  a 
studious  deference  and  respect  which  had 
amounted  almost  to  coldness,  for  he  dreaded 
that  she  should  think  h-^  would  have  adven- 
tured, in  their  fallen  f oi  tunes,  on  what  he 
would  never  have  dared  in  their  high  and 
palmy  days. 

"  Well,""  said  he,  aloud,  as  he  looked  at 
the  small  fragment  of  an  almost  finished 
cigar,  "  I  suppose  it  is  nigh  over  now  !  I 
shall  have  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune  in 
Queensland,  or  New  Zealand,  or  some  far- 
away country,  and  all  I  shall  carry  with  me 
will  be  the  mem<u-y  of  this  dream — for  it  is 
a  dream — of  our  life  here.  I  wonder  shall 
I  ever,  as  I  have  seen  other  men,  throw 
myself  into  my  work,  and  efface  the  thought 
of  myself,  and  of  my  own  poor  weak  nature, 
in  the  higher  interests  that  will  press  on 
me  for  action." 

What  should  he  do  if  men  came  to  him 
for  guidance,  or  counsel,  or  consolation? 
Could  he  play  the  hypocrite,  and  pretend 
to  give  what  he  had  not  got?  or  tell  them 
te  trust  to  what  he  bitterly  knew  was  not 
the  sustaining  principle  of  his  own  life? 
"  This  shall  be  so  longer,"  cried  he;  "  if  I 
cannot  go  heart  and  soul  into  my  work,  I'll 
turn  fariner  or  fisherman.  I'll  be  what  I 
can  be  without  shame  and  self-reproach. 
One  week  more  of  this  ha])piness — one 
week — and  I  vow  to  tear  myself  from  it  for- 
ever." 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  found  himself 
in  the  narrow  street  that  led  into  the  center 
of  the  little  town,  which,  blocked  up  by 
fruit-stalls  and  fish-baskets,  required  all  his 
address  to  navigate.  The  whole  population, 
too,  were  screammg  out  their  wares  in  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  South,  and  invitations  to 
buy  were  blended  with  droll  sarcasms  on 
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rival  productions  and  jeerings  comments 
on  the  neighbors.  Though  full  of  defer- 
ence for  the  unmistakable  signs  of  gentle- 
man in  his  apparance,  they  did  not  the  less 
direct  their  appeals  to  him  as  he  passed, 
and  the  flatteries  on  Ins  handsome  face  and 
graceful  figure  mingled  Avith  the  praises  of 
whatever  they  had  to  sell. 

Half  amused,  but  not  a  little  flurried  by 
all  the  noise  and  tumult  around  him, 
L'Estrange  made  his  way  tlirougli  the 
crowd  till  he  reached  the  dingy  entrance 
which  led  to  the  still  dingier  stair  of  the 
Podesta's  residence. 

L'Estrange  had  scarcely  prepared  the 
speech  in  which  he  should  announce  him- 
self as  charged  with  consular  functions, 
when  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  a 
very  dirty  little  man,  with  spectacles  and  a 
skull-cap,  whose  profuse  civilities  and  ce- 
remonious courtesies  actually  overwhelmed 
him.  He  assured  L'Estrange  that  there 
were  no  words  in  Italian — nor  even  in 
German,  for  he  spoke  in  both — which  could 
express  a  fractional  part  of  the  affliction  he 
experienced  in  enforcing  measures  that 
savored  of  severity  on  a  subject  of  that 
great  nation  which  had  so  long  been  the 
faithful  friend  and  ally  of  the  imperial 
house.  On  this  happy  political  union  it 
was  clear  he  had  prepared  himself  histori- 
cally, for  he  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  first 
empire,  and  briefly  threw  off  a  spirited 
description  of  the  disastrous  consequenc(^ 
of  the  connection  witli  France,  and  the 
passing  estrangement  from  Great  Britain. 
By  this  time,  what  between  the  difficulties 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  and  a  period  with 
which  the  i^oor  parson  was  not,  historically, 
over-conversant,  he  was  completely  mysti- 
fied and  bewildered.  *  At  last  the  great 
functionary  condescended  to  become  prac- 
tical. He  proceeded  to  narrate  that  an 
English  sailor,  who  had  been  landed  at 
Eagusa  by  some  Greek  coasting-vessel,  had 
come  over  on  foot  to  Cattaro  to  find  his 
consul  as  a  means  of  obtaining  assistance 
to  reach  England.  There  were,  however, 
suspicious  circumstances  about  the  man 
that  warranted  the  police  in  arresting  him 
and  carrying  him  off  to  prison.  First  of  all, 
he  was  very  poor,  almost  in  rags,  and  ema- 
ciated to  a  degree  little  short  of  starvation. 
These  were  signs  that  vouched  little  for  a 
man's  character;  indeed  the  Podesta  thought 
them  damaging  in  the  last  degree;  but 
there  were  others  still  worse.  There  were 
marks  on  his  wrists  and  ankles  Avliich 
showed  he  had  lately  worn  manacles  and 
fetters — unmistakable  marks:  marks  which 
the  practiced  eye  of  gendarmes  had  declared 
must   have  been  produced  by  the   heavy 


chains  worn  by  galley-slaves,  so  that  the 
man  was,  without  doubt, an  escaped  convict, 
and  might  be,  in  consequence,  a  very  dan- 
gerous individual. 

As  the  prisoner  spoke  neither  Italian  nor 
German,  there  was  no  means  of  interro- 
gating him.  They  had  therefore  limited 
themselves  to  taking  him  into  custody,  and 
now  held  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
sular authority,  to  deal  with  him  as  it 
might  please. 

''May  I  see  him  ?"  asked  L'Estrange. 

"■  By  all  means  ;  he  is  here.  We  have 
had  him  brought  from  the  prison  awaiting 
your  Excellency's  arrival.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  have  hinj  handcuffed  before 
he  is  introduced.  The  brigadier  recom- 
mends it." 

"  No,  no.  If  the  poor  creature  be  in  the 
condition  you  tell  me,  he  cannot  be  danger- 
ous." And  the  stalwart  curate  threw  a 
downward  look  at  his  own  brawny  propor- 
tions with  a  satisfied  smile  that  did  not 
show  much  fear. 

The  brigadier  whispered  something  in 
the  Podesta's  ear  in  a  low  tone,  and  the 
great  man  then  said  aloud — "He  tells  me 
that  he  could  slip  the  handcuffs  on  him 
now  quite  easily,  for  the  prisoner  is  sound 
asleep,  and  so  overcome  by  fatigue  that  be 
hears  nothing." 

"  No,  no,"  reiterated  L'Estrange.  "  Let 
us  have  no  handcuffs  ;  and,  with  your  good 
permission  too,  I  would  ask  another  favor  : 
let  the  poor  fellow  take  his  sleep  out.  It 
will  be  quite  time  enough  for  me  to  see 
him  when  he  awakes." 

The  Podesta  turned  a  look  of  mingled 
wonder  and  pity  on  the  man  who  could 
show  such  palpable  weakness  in  official 
life  ;  but  he  evidently  felt  he  could  not  risk 
his  dignity  by  concurrence  in  such  a  line 
of  conduct. 

"If  your  Excellency," said  he, "tells  me 
it  is  in  this  wise  prisoners  are  treated  in 
3'our  country  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"  AVell,  well  ;  let  him  be  brought  up," 
said  L'Estrange,  hastily,  and  more  than 
ever  anxious  to  get  free  of  this  Austrian 
Dogberry. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side 
while  the  brigadier  went  down  to  bring  up 
the  prisoner.  The  half-darkened  room, 
the  stillness,  the  mournful  ticking  of  a 
clock  that  made  the  silence  more  signifi- 
cant, all  impressed  L'Estrange  with  a  min- 
gled feeling  of  weariness  and  depression  ; 
and  that  strange  melancholy  that  steals  over 
men  at  times,  when  all  the  events  of  hu- 
man life  seem  sad-colored  and  dreary,  now 
crept  over  him,  when  the  shuffling  sounds 
of  feet,  and  the  clanging  of  a  heavy  saber. 
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apprised  him  that  the  escort  was  approach- 
ing. 

*•' We  have  no  treaty  with  any  of  the 
Italian  Governments/'  said  the  Podesta, 
''for  extradition  ;  and  if  the  man  be  a  gal- 
ley-slave, as  Ave  suspect,  we  throw  all  the 
responsibility  of  his  case  on  you."  As  he 
si)oke,  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man 
with  a  blue  flannel  shirt  and  linen  trowsers 
entered,  freeing  himself  from  the  hands 
of  the  gendarmes  with  a  loose  shake,  as 
though  to  say,  **  In  presence  of  my  coun- 
trymen in  authority,  I  owe  no  submission 
to  these."  He  leaned  on  the  massive  rail 
that  formed  a  sort  of  barrier  in  the  room, 
and  with  one  hand,  pushed  back  the  long 
hair  that  fell  heavily  over  his  face. 

"What  account  do  you  give  of  yourself, 
my  man  ? "  said  L'Estrange  in  a  tone 
half-commanding,   half-encouraging. 

"'  I  have  come  here  to  ask  my  consul  to 
send  me  on  to  England,  or  to  some  sea- 
port where  I  may  find  a  British  vessel," 
said  the  man,  and  his  voice  was  husky  and 
weak,  like  that  of  one  just  out  of  illness. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  these  parts?" 
asked  L'Estrange. 

**  I  was  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  Greek  tra- 
baccolo,  and  landed  at  Antivari ;  the  rest 
of  the  way  I  came  on  foot." 

''  Were  you  cast  away  ?  or  how  came  it 
that  you  were  picked  up  ?" 

"I  made  my  escape  from  the  Bagni  at 
Ischia.  I  had  been  a  galley-slave  there." 
The  bold  effrontery  of  the  declaration  was 
made  still  more  startling  by  a  sort  of  low 
laugh  which  followed  his  words. 

"  You  seem  to  think  it  a  light  matter 
to  have  been  at  the  galleys,  my  friend," 
said  L'Estrange,  half  reprovingly.  "How 
did  it  happen  that  an  Englishman  should 
be  in  such  a  discreditable  position  ?" 

"  It's  a  long  story — too  long  for  a  hungry 
man  to  tell,"  said  the  sailor  ;  "  perhaps  too 
long  for  your  own  patience  to  listen  to. 
At  all  events,  it  has  no  bearing  on  my 
present  condition." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  good  fellow. 
Men  are  seldom  sentenced  to  the  galleys 
for  light  offenses  ;  and  I'd  like  to  know 
something  of  the  man  I'm  called  on  to 
befriend." 

"I  make  you  the  same  answer  I  gave 
before — the  story  would  take  more  time 
than  I  have  well  strength  for.  Do  you 
know,"  said  he,  earnestly,  and  in  a  voice  of 
touching  significance,  "it  is  twenty-eight 
hours  since  I  have  tasted  food  ?  " 

L'Estrange  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
like  one  expecting  to  hear  more,  and  eager 
to  catch  the  words  aright ;  and  then  rising, 
walked  over  to  the  rail  where  tlie  prisoner 


stood.  "  You  have  not  told  me  youi  name," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  kindly  meaning. 

"  I  have  been  called  Ham  liogcrs  for 
some  time  back  ;  and  I  mean  to  be  Sam 
Rogers  a  little  longer." 

"  But  it  is  not  your  real  name  ?"  asked 
L'Estrange,  eagerly. 

The  other  made  no  rei)ly  for  some  se- 
conds ;  and  then,  moving  his  hand  care- 
lessly through  his  hair,  said,  in  a  half- 
reckless  way,  "I  declare,  sir,  I  can't  see 
what  you  have  to  do  with  my  name,  whether 
I  be  JSam  Rogers,  or — or — anything  else  I 
choose  to  call  myself.  To  you — I  believe, 
at  least — to  you  I  am  simply  a  distressed 
British  sailor." 

"  And  you  are  Jack  Bramleigh  ?  "  said 
L'Estrange  in  a  low  tone,  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  while  he  grasped  the  sailor's  hands, 
and  shook  them  warmly. 

"And  who  are  you  ?"  said  Jack,  in  a 
voice  shaken  and  faltering. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  my  poor  dear 
fellow  ?  Don't  you  remember  George 
L'Estrange  ?  " 

What  between  ernotion  and  debility,  this 
speech  unmanned  him  so  that  he  staggered 
back  a  couple  of  paces,  and  sank  down 
heavily,  not  fainting,  but  too  weak  to  stand, 
too  much  overcome  to  utter. 


CHAPTER  LVL 


AT   LADY  Augusta's. 


"  The  Count  Pracontal,  my  lady,"  said 
a  very  grave-looking  groom  of  the  chambers, 
as  Lady  Augusta  sat  watching  a  small 
golden  squirrel  swiitging  by  his  tail  from 
the  branch  of  a  camellia  tree. 

"  Say  I  am  engaged,  Hislop — particularly 
engaged.  I  do  not  receive — or,  wait  ;  tell 
him  I  am  much  occupied,  but  if  he  is  quite 
sure  his  visit  shall  not  exceed  five  minutes, 
he  may  come  in." 

Count  Pracontal  seemed  as  though  the 
permission  had  reached  his  own  ears,  for 
he  entered  almost  immediately,  and,  bowing 
deeply  and  deferentially,  a]ii)eared  to  wait 
leave  to  advance  farther  into  the  room. 

"  Let  me  have  my  chocolate,  Hislop  ;  " 
and,  as  the  man  withdrew,  she  pointed  to 
a  chair,  and  said,  "  There.  When  did  you 
come  back  ?  " 

Pracontal,  however,  had  dropj)ed  on  his 
knee  l^efore  her,  and  pressed  her  hand  to 
his  lips  with  a  fervid  devotion,  saying, 
"  How  I  have  longed  and  waited  for  this 
moment  !  " 

"  I  shall  ring  the  bell,  sir,  if  you  do  not 
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be  seated  immediatelj'.  I  asked  when  you 
returned  ?  " 

"  An  hour  ago,  my  lady — less  than  an 
hour  ago.  I  did  not  dare  to  write  ;  and 
then  I  wished  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of 
my  own  good  news." 

'*  What  good  news  are  these  ?  " 

"  That  I  have,  if  not  won  my  suit,  se- 
cured the  victory.  The  registries  have 
been  discovered — found  in  tlie  very  spot 
indicated  in  tlie  journal.  The  entries  are 
complete;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  estab- 
lish the  legality  of  tlie  marriage.  Oli,  I 
entreat  you,  do  not  listen  to  me  so  coldly. 
You  know  well  for  what  reason  I  prize  this 
succesd.  You  know  well  what  gives  its 
brightest  luster  in  my  eyes." 

"  Pray  be  narrative  now — the  emotional 
can  be  kept  for  some  other  time.  Who 
says  that  this  means  success  ?  " 

''  My  lawyer.  Mi*.  Kelson.  He  calls  the 
suit  won.  He  proves  his  belief,  for  he  has 
advanced  me  money  to  pay  off  my  debt  to 
Longworth,  and  to  place  me  in  a  position 
of  ease  and  comfort." 

"And  what  is  Kelson  ;  is  he  one  of  the 
judges  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  not.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing solicitors  of  London ;  a  very  grave, 
thoughtful,  cautious  man.  I  have  shown 
you  many  of  his  letters.  You  must  remem- 
ber him." 

"  No  ;  I  never  remember  people  ;  that  is, 
if  they  have  not  personally  interested  me. 
I  think  you  have  grown  thin.  You  look  as 
if  you  had  been  ill. " 

"  I  have  fretted  a  good  deal — worried 
myself  ;  and  my  anxiety  about  you  has 
made  me  sleepless  and  feverish." 

"  About  me  !  Why,  I  was  never  better 
in  my  life." 

"  Your  looks  say  as  much  :  but  I  meant 
my  anxiety  to  lay  my  tidings  at  your  feet, 
and  with  them  myself  and  my  whole  fu- 
ture." 

"You -may  leave  the  chocolate  there, 
Hislop,"  as  the  man  entered  with  the  tray, 
"  unless  Count  Pracontal  would  like  sonuj." 

"Thanks,  my  lady,"  said  he,  bowing  his 
refusal. 

"  You  are  wrong,  then,"  said  she,  as  the 
servant  withdrew,  "  Hislop  makes  it  with 
the  slightest  imaginable  flavor  of  the  cherry 
laurel ;  and  it  is  most  soothing.  Isn't  he 
a  love  ? " 

"  Hislop  ?  " 

"  No,  my  darling  squirrel  yonder.  The 
poor  dear  has  been  ill  these  two  days.  He 
bit  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  and  that  horrid 
creature  seems  to  have  disagreed  with  the 
darling,  for  he  has  pined  ever  since.  Don't 
caress  him — he  hates  men,  except  Monsig- 


nore  Alberti,  Avhom,  probably,  he  mistakes 
for  an  old  lady.  And  what  becomes  of  all 
the  Bramleighs — arc  they  left  penniless  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  I  do  not  intend  to  press 
my  claim  furtlier  than  tlie  right  to  the  es- 
tates. I  am  not  going  to  proceed  for — I 
forget  the  legal  word — the  accumulated 
profits.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Bramleigh  be  only 
animated  by  the  spirit  I  have  heard  attrib- 
uted to  him,  there  is  no  concession  that  I 
am  not  disposed  to  make  him." 

"  What  droll  people  Frenchmen  are  ! 
They  dash  their  morality,  like  their  cook- 
ery, with  something  discrepant.  They 
fancy  it  means  'jiiquancy.'  What,  in  the 
name  of  all  romance,  have  you  to  do  with 
the  Bramleighs  ?  W  by  all  this  magnanim- 
ity for  people  who  certainly  have  been  keep- 
ing you  out  of  what  was  your  own,  and 
treating  your  claim  to  it  as  a  knavery  ?  " 

"  You  might  please  to  remember  that  we 
are  related." 

"  Of  course  you  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
If  yoii  be  the  true  prince,  the  others  must 
be  all  illegitimate  a  couple  of  generations 
back.  Perhaps  I  am  embittered  against 
them  by  that  cruel  fraud  practiced  on  my= 
self.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  forgive  it. 
Now,  if  you  really  were  that  fin-e  generous 
creature  you  want  me  to  believe,  it  is  of 
me,  of  me,  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh,  you 
would  be  thinking  all  this  while  :  how  to 
secure  me  that  miserable  pittance  they 
called  my  settlement  ;  how  to  recompense 
me  for  the  fatal  mistake  I  made  in  my  mar- 
riage ;  how  to  distinguish  between  the  per- 
sons who  fraudulently  took  possession  of 
your  property,  and  the  poor  harmless  vic- 
tim of  their  false  pretensions." 

"  And  is  not  this  what  I  am  here  for? 
Is  it  not  to  lay  my  whole  fortune  at  your 
feet  ?  " 

"  A  very  pretty  phrase,  that  doesn't  mean 
anything  like  what  it  pretends — a  phrase 
borrowed  from  a  vaudeville,  and  that  ought 
to  be  restored  to  where  it  came  from." 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Culduff,  my  lady,  wish 
to  pay  their  respects." 

"  They  are  i)assing  through,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  reading  the  words  Avritten  in  pen- 
cil on  the  card,  presented  by  the  servant. 
"  Of  course  I  must  see  them.  You  needn't 
go  away,  Count  ;  but  I  shall  not  present 
you.  Yes,  Hislop,  tell  her  ladyship  I  am 
at  home.  I  declare  you  are  always  com- 
promising me.  Sit  over  yonder,  and  read 
your  newspaper,  or  play  with  Felice." 

She  had  barely  finished  these  instructions 
when  the  double  door  was  flung  wide,  and 
Marion  swept  proudly  in.  Her  air. and 
toilet  were  both  queenlike,  and,  indeed,  her 
beauty  was   not  less  striking  than  either. 
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Lord  Culdiiff  followed,  a  soft,  pleasant  smile 
on  his  face.  It  might  do  service  in  many 
ways,  for  it  was  equally  ready  to  mean  sweet- 
ness or  sarcasm,  as  occasion  called  for. 

When  the  ladies  had  kissed  twice,  and  his 
lordship  had  saluted  Lady  Augusta  with  a 
profound  respect,  dashed  with  a  sort  of  de- 
votion, Marion's  eyes  glanced  at  the  stran- 
ger, who,  though  he  arose,  and  only  reseated 
himself  as  they  sat  down,  neither  lifted  his 
glance  nor  seemed  to  notice  them  further. 

*'  We  are  only  going  through  ;  we  start 
at  two  o'clock,"  said  she,  hurriedly. 

'"At  one-forty,  my  lady,"  said  Lord  Cul- 
duff,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  though  shocked 
at  being  obliged  to  correct  her. 

*'Itwas  so  kind  of  you  to  come,"  said 
Lady  Augusta;  "and  you  only  arrived 
this  morning  ?" 

*'  We  only  arrived  half  an  hour  ago." 

*'  I  must  order  you  some  lunch ;  I'm 
sure  you  can  eat  something." 

"  My  lady  is  hungry  ;  she  said  so  as  we 
came  along,"  said  Lord  Culduff  ;  "allow 
me  to  ring  tor  you.  As  for  myself,  I  take 
Liebig's  lozenges  and  a  spoonful  of  Curac;oa 
— nothing  else — before  dinner." 

"  It's  so  pleasant  to  live  with  people  who 
are  '  dieted, ' "  said  Marion,  with  a  sneer- 
ing emphasis  on  the  word. 

"  So,  I  hear  from  Bramleigh,"  interposed 
Lord  Culduff,  '"that  this  man — I  forget 
his  name  —  actually  broke  into  the  house 
at  Castello,  and  carried  aw^ay  a  quantity  of 
papers. " 

"My  lord,  as  your  lordship  is  so  palpa- 
bly referring  to  me,  and  as  1  am  quite  sure 
you  are  not  aware  of  my  identity,  may  I 
hasten  to  say  I  am  Count  Pracontal  de 
Bramleigh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  have  I  forgotten  to  present 
you  ? "  said  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  perfect 
simplicity  of  manner. 

Marion  acknowledged  the  introduction 
by  the  slightest  imaginable  bow  and  a  look 
of  cold  defiance  ;  while  Lord  Culduff  smiled 
blandly,  and  professed  his  regret  if  he  had 
uttered  a  word  that  could  occasion  pain. 

"Love  and  war  are  chartered  libertines, 
and  Avhy  not  law  ?  "  said  the  Viscount.  "I 
take  it  that  all  stratagems  are  available  :  the 
great  thing  is,  they  should  be  successful." 

"  Count  Pracontal  declares  that  he  can 
pledge  himself  to  the  result,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  "  The  case  in  fact,  as  he  repre- 
sents it,  is  as  good  as  determined." 

"  Has  a  jury  decided,  then  ?"  asked  Cul- 
duff. 

"  No,  my  lord  ;  the  trial  comes  on  next 
term.  I  only  repeat  the  assurance  given 
me  by  my  lawyer  ;  and  so  far  confirmed  by 
him  that  he  has  made  me  large  advances, 


'  which  he  well  knows  I  could  not  repay  if  1 
should  not  gain  my  cause." 

"These   are    usually   cautious  people," 
\  said  the  Viscount,  gravely. 

"It   strikes   me,"   said   Marion,   rising, 
"that  this  sort  of  desultory  conversation 
on  a  matter  of  such  imjxirtance  is,  to  say 
the  least,   inconvenient.      Even  the  pres- 
ence of  this  gentleman  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  me  forget  that  my  family  have  always 
I  regarded  his  pretension  as  something  not 
I  very  far  from  a  fraud." 
I      "I  regret  infinitely,  madame,"  said  Pra- 
contal, bowing  low,  "that  it  is  not  a  man 
has  uttered  the  Avords  just  spoken." 

"  Lady  Culduff's  words,  sir,  are  all  mine," 
said  Lord  Culduff. 

"I  thank  your  lordship  from  my  heart 
for  the  relief  you  have  afforded  me." 

"  There  must  be  nothing  of  this  kind," 
said  Lady  Augusta,  w^armly.  "If  I  have 
been  remiss  in  not  making  Count  Pracon- 
tal known  to  you  before,  let  me  repair  my 
error  by  presenting  him  now  as  a  gentle- 
man who  makes  me  the  offer  of  his  hand." 

"  I  wish  you  good  morning,"  said  Marion. 
"No,  thank  you;  no  luncheon.  Your 
ladyship  has  given  me  fully  as  much  for 
digestion  as  I  care  for.     Good-bye." 

"If  my  congratulations  could  only  shadow 
forth  a  vision  of  all  the  happiness  I  wish 
your  ladyship,"  began  Lord  Culduff. 

"I  think  I  know,  my  lord,  what  you 
would  say,"  broke  she  in,  laughingly. 
"  You  would  like  to  have  uttered  some- 
thing very  neat  on  well-assorted  unions. 
There  could  be  no  better  authority  on  such 
a  subject;  ^but  Count  Pracontal  is  tolera- 
tion itself  :  he  lets  me  tell  my  friends  that 
I  am  about  to  marry  him  for  money,  just 
as  I  married  poor  Colonel  Bramleigh  for 
love." 

"I  am  waiting  for  you,  my  lord.  We 
have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  her 
ladyship's  time  and  occupations."  The 
sneering  emphasis  on  the  last  ^-ord  was 
most  distinct.  Lord  Culduff  kissed  Lady 
Augusta's  hand  with  a  most  devoted  show 
of  respect,  and  slowly  retired. 

As  the  door  closed  after  them,  Pracontal 
fell  at  her  feet,  and  covered  her  hand  with 
kisses. 

"  There,  there.  Count;  I  have  paid  a 
high  price  for  that  piece  of  impertinence 
I  have  just  uttered  ;  but  when  I  said  it,  I 
thought  it  would  have  given  her  an  aplo- 
plexy." 

"  But  you  are  mine — you  are  my  own  ! " 

"  Noui^  en  parlerons.  The  papers  are 
full  of  breaches  of  promise;  and  if  you 
want  me  to  keep  mine,  you'll  not  make  it 
odious  to  me  by  tormenting  me  about  it." 
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"  But,  my  liidy,  I  have  a  heart — a  heart 
tliat  would  be  broken  by  a  betrayal." 

"  What  a  strange  heart  for  a  French- 
man !  About  as  suitable  to  the  Boulevards 
Italiens  as  snow  shoes  to  the  tropics.  Mon- 
sieur de  Pracontal,"  said  she,  in  a  much 
graver  tone,  "^'please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
/  am  a  very  considerable  item  in  such  an 
arrangement  as  we  sjjoke  of.  The  whole 
question  is  not  what  would  make  you 
happy." 

Pracontal  bowed  low  in  silence  ;  his  ges- 
ture seemed  to  accept  her  words  as  a  com- 
mand to  be  obeyed,  and  he  did  not  utter  a 
syllable. 

"  Isn't  she  handsome  ? "  cried  she,  at 
(ength.  "I  declare.  Count,  if  one  of  your 
countrywomen  had  a  single  one  of  the 
charms  of  that  beautiful  face  she'd  be  turn- 
ing half  the  heads  in  Europe  ;  and  Marion 
can  do  nothing  with  them  all,  except  drive 
other  women  wild  with  envy." 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

AT    THE    INN    AT    CATTARO. 

When  L'Estrange  had  carried  off  Jack 
Bramleigh  to  the  inn,  and  had  seen  him 
engaged  with  an  excellent  breakfast,  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  villa  to  say 
that  he  was  not  to  be  expected  home  by 
dinner  time,  but  would  be  back  to  tea 
"  with  a  friend,"  for  whom  he  begged  Grusty 
Bramleigh's  room  might  be  prepared. 
.  I  shall  not  delay  to  chronicle  all  the 
doubt,  the  discussion,  and  the  guessing  that 
the  note  occasioned  ;  the  mere  fact  that 
George  had  ventured  to  issue  an  order  of 
this  kind  without  first  consulting  Julia  in- 
vesting the  step  with  a  degree  of  mysteri- 
ousness  perfectly  inscrutable.  I  turn,  how- 
ever, to  Cattaro,  where  L'Estrange  and 
Jack  sat  together,  each  so  eager  to  hear  the 
other's  tidings  as  to  be  almost  too  impa- 
tient to  dwell  ui)on  himself. 

To  account  for  their  presence  in  this  re- 
mote spot,  George,  as  briefly  as  he  could, 
sketched  the  course  of  events  at  Castello, 
not  failing  to  lay  due  stress  on  the  noble 
and  courageous  spirit  with  which  Augustus 
and  Nelly  had  met  misfortune.  "  All  is 
not  lost  yet,"  said  L'Estrange  ;  "far  from 
it;  but  even  if  the  worst  should  come,  I  do 
not  know  of  two  people  in  the  world  who 
will  show  a  stouter  front  to  adversity." 

"  And  your  sister,  where  is  she  ?  "  said 
Jack,  in  a  voice  scarce  above  a  whisper. 

"Here— at  the  villa." 

"Not  married  ?" 


"No.  I  believe  she  has  changed  less 
than  any  of  us.  She  is  just  what  you  re- 
member her." 

It  was  not  often  that  L'Estrange  at- 
tempted anything  like  adroitness  in  expres- 
sion, but  he  did  so  here,  and  saw,  in  the 
heightened  color  and  sparkling  eye  of  the 
other,  how  thoroughly  his  speech  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  I  wonder  will  she  know  me,"  said  Jack, 
after  a  pause.  "  You  certainly  did  not  at 
first." 

"Nor,  for  that  matter,  did  you  recognize 
Die.''* 

"Ah,  but  I  did,  though,"  said  Jack, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  brow,  "  but  I 
had  gone  through  so  much,  and  my  head 
was  so  knocked  about,  I  couldn't  trust 
that  my  senses  were  not  deceiving  me,  and 
I  thought  if  I  make  any  egregious  blun- 
der now,  these  people  will  set  me  down 
for  mad.  That  was  the  state  I  was  in  the 
Avhole  time  you  were  questioning  me.  I 
promise  you  it  was  no  small  suffering  while 
it  lasted." 

"  My  poor  fellow,  what  trials  you  must 
have  gone  through  to  come  to  this!  Tell 
me  by  what  mischance  you  were  at  Ischia.?" 

With  all  a  sailor's  frankness,  and  with  a 
modesty  in  speaking  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments just  as  sailor-like.  Jack  told  the  stoiy 
of  tlie  storm  at  Naples. 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  breaking  the 
lav/s,"  said  he,  bluntly.  "I  saw  sliips 
foundering,  and  small  craft  turning  keel 
uppermost  on  every  side  of  me  ;  there  was 
disaster  and  confusion  everywhere.  I  had 
no  time  to  inquire  about  the  morals  of  the 
men  I  saw  clinging  to  hencoops  or  holding 
on  hy  stretchers.  I  saved  as  many  as  I 
could,  and  sorry  enough  I  was  to  have  seen 
many  go  down  before  I  could  get  near 
them  ;  and  I  was  fairly  beat  when  it  was 
all  over,  or  perhaps  they'd  not  have  caj)- 
tured  me  so  easily.  At  all  events,"  said 
he,  after  a  minute's  silence,  "  they  might 
have  let  me  off  with  a  lighter  sentence,  but 
my  temper  got  the  better  of  me  in  court, 
and  when  they  asked  me  if  it  was  not  true 
that  I  had  made  greater  efforts  to  save  the 
galley-slaves  than  the  soldiery,  I  told  them 
it  migiit  have  been  so,  for  the  prisoners, 
chained  and  handcuffed  as  they  were,  went 
down  like  brave  men,  while  the  royal  troops 
yelled  and  screamed  like  a  set  of  arrant 
cowards;  and  that  whenever  I  pulled  one 
of  the  wretches  out  of  the  water  I  was  half 
ashanved  of  my  own  humanity.  That 
speech  settled  me,  at  least  the  lawyer  said 
so,  and  declared  he  was  afraid  to  say  a  word 
more  in  defense  of  a  man  that  insulted 
the  tribunal  and  the  nation  together.'' 
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*' And  what  was  your  sentence  ?" 

"  Death,  commuted  to  the  galleys  for 
life  ;  worse  than  any  death  !  It's  not  the 
hardship  of  the  labor,  I  mean.  A  sailor 
goes  through  more  dow^nriglit  hard  work 
on  a  blowy  night  than  these  fellows  do  in 
a  year.  It  is  the  way  a  man  brutalizes 
wlien  vice  and  crime  make  up  the  whole 
r.tmosphcro  of  his  life.  The  devil  has  a 
man's  heart  all  his  own,  whenever  hope 
deserts  it,  and  you  want  to  do  wickedness 
just  because  it  is  wickedness.  For  three 
weeks  before  I  made  my  escai)e,  it  was  all 
I  could  do  not  to  dash  tlie  turnkey's  brains 
out  wdien  he  made  his  night  round.  I  told 
my  comrade — the  man  I  was  chained  to — 
what  I  felt,  and  lie  said,  '  AVe  all  go  through 
that  at  first,  but  when  you're  some  years 
here  you'll  not  care  for  that  or  anything.' 
I  believe  it  was  the  terror  of  coming  to 
that  condition  made  me  try  to  escape.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  felt  the  same  ec- 
stasy of  delight  that  I  felt  as  I  found  my- 
self swimming  in  that  fresh  cold  sea  in 
the  silence  of  a  calm  starry  night.  I'm 
sure  it  will  be  a  memory  that  will  last 
my  lifetime.  I  thought  of  you  all — I 
thought  of  long  ago,  of  our  happy  even- 
ings, and  -I  pictured  to  my  mind  the  way 
we  used  to  sit  around  the  fire,  and  I  w^on- 
dered  what  had  become  of  my  place  :  was 
I  ever  remembered  ?.  was  I  spoken  of  ? 
could  it  be  that  at  that  very  moment  some 
one  was  asking,  Where  was  poor  Jack  ? 
And  how  I  wished  you  might  all,  know^  that 
my  last  thoughts  were  upon  you,  that  it 
was  the  dear  old  long  ago  was  before  me 
to  the  last!  I  was  seventeen  hours  in  the 
water.  When  they  picked  me  up  I  was 
senseless  from  a  sunstroke,  for  the  corks 
floated  me  long  after  I  gave  up  swimming. 
I  was  so  ill  when  I  landed  that  I  went  to 
hospital  ;  but  there  was  little  care  given  to 
the  sick,  and  I  left  it  when  I  was  able  to 
w^alk,  and  came  on  here.  Talk  of  luck, 
but  I  ask  you  was  there  ever  such  a  piece 
of  fortune  befell  a  man  ?  " 

L'Estrange  could  not  speak  as  he  gazed 
on  the  poor  fellow,  over  whose  worn  and 
wasted  features  joy  had  lighted  uj)  a  look 
of  delight  that  imparted  an  almost  angelic 
elevation  to  his  face. 

"But  can  I  go  back  like  this?"  asked 
he,  sorrowfully,  as  he  looked  down  at  his 
ragged  clothes  and  broken  shoes. 

"  I  have  thought  of  all  that.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  had  here  ready  but  Montene- 
grin costume,  so  the  landlord  tells  me,  and 
you  will  have  to  figure  in  something  very 
picturesque." 

"  Cannot  I  get  a  sailor's  jacket  and 
trousers  ?  " 


I      "Ay,  of  Dalmatian  cut  and  color,  but 

they'll    not    become   you    as  well  as  that 

[green  velvet  attila   and  the  loose  hose  of 

j  the  mountaineer.     Try  if  you  can't  take 

I  a  sleej)  now,  and  when  you  awake  you'll 

'  find  your  new  rig  in  that   room  yonder, 

where  tJiere's  a  bath  ready  for  you.     I'll  go 

down  the  town  meanwhile,  and  do  a  few 

commissions,  and  we  will  set  out  homewards 

when  3'ou're  rested." 

"I  wish  it  was  over,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Wish  what  was  over  ?  " 

"I  mean  I  wish  the  shock  was  over. 
The  shock  of  seeing  me  such  an  object  as 
I  am  !  Sickness  changes  a  man  quite 
enough,  but  there's  worse  than  that, 
George.  I  know  what  this  rough  life  of 
mine  must  have  made  of  me.  You  won't 
say  it,  old  fellow,  but  I  see  it  in  your  sad 
face  all  the  same.  I  am — say  it  out,  man 
— I  am  a  most  disrejm table-looking  black- 
guard ! " 

"I  declare,  on  my  honor,  that,  except 
the  ravages  of  illness,  I  see  no  change  in 
you  Avhatever." 

"Look  here,"  said  Jack,  as  his  voice 
trembled  with  a  peculiar  agitation,  '"  I'll 
see  IS'clly  first.  A  man's  sister  can  never 
be  ashamed  of  him,  come  what  will.  If 
Nelly  shows — and  she's  not  one  to  hide  it 
— that — no  matter,  I'll  not  say  more  about 
it.  I  see  you're  not  pleased  with  me  laying 
stress  on  such  a  matter." 

"  No,  no,  you  wrong  me.  Jack ;  you 
wrong  me  altogether.  My  poor  fellow,  we 
never  were — Ave  never  had  such  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  you  as  now.  You  are  a 
hero.  Jack.  You've  done  v;hat  all  Europe 
will  ring  with." 

"Don't  talk  balderdash;  my  head  is 
weak  enough  already.  If  you're  not  ashamed 
of  the  tatterdemalion  that  comes  back  to 
yon,  it's  more  than  I  deserve.  There  now, 
go  oft,  and  do  your  business,  and  don't  be 
long,  for  I'm  growing  very  impatient  to 
see  them.  Give  me  something  to  smoke 
till  you  come  back,  and  I'll  try  and  be  calm 
and  reasonable  by  that  time. " 

If  L'Estrange  had  really  anything  to  do 
in  the  town  he  forgot  all  about  it,  and 
trotted  about  from  street  to  street,  so  full 
of  Jack  and  his  adventures  that  he  walked 
into  apple-stalls  and  kicked  over  egg-bas- 
kets amid  the  laughter  and  amusement  of 
the  people. 

If  he  had  told  no  more  than  the  truth  in 
saying  that  Jack  was  still  like  what  he  had 
been,  there  were  about  him  signs  of  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  that  gave  a  most  painful 
significance  to  his  look,  and  more  painful 
than  even  these  was  the  poor  fellow's  con- 
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sciousness  of  his'  fallen  condition.  The 
sudden  pauses  in  speaking,  the  deep  sigh 
that  would  escape  him,  the  almost  bitter 
raillery  he  used  when  speaking  of  himself, 
all  showed  how  acutely  he  felt  his  altered 
state. 

L'Estrange  was  in  no  wise  prepared  for 
the  change  half  an  hour  had  made  in  Jack's 
humor.  The  handsome  dress  of  Montene- 
gro became  him  admirably,  and  the  sailor- 
like freedom  of  his  movements  went  well 
with  the  easy  costume.  "  Isn't  this  a  most 
appropriate  transformation,  George  ?  "  he 
cried  out.  "I  came  in  here  looking  like  a 
liickpocket,  and  I  go  out  like  a  stage  ban- 
dit ! " 

"  I  declare  it  becomes  you  wonderfully. 
I'll  wager  the  girls  will  not  let  you  wear 
any  other  dress." 

''Ay,  but  my  toilet  is  not  yet  completed, 
See  what  a  gorgeous  scarf  I  have  got  here 
— green  and  gold,  and  with  a  gold  fringe 
that  will  reach  to  my  boots,  and  the  land- 
lord insists  on  lending  me  his  own  silver- 
mounted  saber.  I  say,  old  fellow,  have 
you  courage  to  go  through  the  town  with 
me?" 

"  You  forget  you  are  in  the  last  fashion 
of  the  j)lace  ;  if  they  stare  at  you  now,  it 
will  be  approvingly." 

'*  What's  the  distance?  Are  we  to  walk?" 

"  Walk  or  drive,  as  you  like  best.     On 
foot  we  can  do  it  in  an  hour." 
^    "  On  foot  be  it  then  ;  for,  though  I  am 
very  impatient  to  see  them,   I  have  much 
to  ask  you  about." 

As  they  issued  from  the  inn,  it  was,  as 
L'Estrange  surmised,  to  meet  a  most  re- 
spectful reception  from  the  townsfolk,  who 
regarded  Jack  as  a  mountaineer  chief  of 
rank  and  station.  They  uncovered  and  made 
way  for  him  as  he  passed,  and  from  the 
women  especially  came  words  of  flattering 
admiration  at  his  handsome  looks  and  gal- 
lant bearing. 

"  Are  they  commjenting  on  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin  ?"  said  Jack,  in  a  sly  whisper; 
"is  that  what  they  are  muttering  to  each 
other?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  all  in  extra- 
vagant praise  of  you.  The  police  are  on 
the  alert,  too  :  they  think  there  must  be 
mischief  brewing  in  the  mountains,  that 
has  brought  a  great  chief  down  to  Cattaro." 

Thus  chatting  and  laughing,  they  gained 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  soon  found 
themselves  on  one  of  the  rural  paths  which 
led  up  tlie  monntain. 

"  Don't  think  me  very  stui)id,  George, 
or  very  tiresome,"  said  Jack,  ''if  I  ask  you 
to  go  over  again  what  you  told  me  this 
morning.      Such  strange  things  have  be- 


fallen me  of  late  that  I  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish between  fact  and  fancy.  'Xow, 
first  of  all,  have  we  lost  Castello — and  who 
owns  it?" 

"No.  The  question  is  yet  to  be  decid- 
ed; (he  trial  will  take  place  in  about  two 
months." 

"  And  if  we  are  beaten,  does  it  mean 
that  we  are  ruined?  Does  it  sweep  away 
Marion  and  Nelly's  fortunes  too?" 

"I  fear  so.  I  know  little  accurately, 
but  I  believe  the  whole  estate  is  involved  in 
the  claim." 

"  Gusty  bears  it  well,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Admirably.  I  never  saw  a  man  behave 
with  such  splendid  courage." 

"I'll  not  ask  about  Nelly,  for  I  could 
swear  for  her  pluck.  She  was  always  the 
best  of  us." 

If  L'Estrange  drank  in  this  j^i'^iise  with 
ecstasy,  he  had  to  turn  away  his  head,  lest 
the  sudden  flush  that  covered  his  face  should 
be  observed. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  the  story  of  this 
claim  now  ;  you  shall  tell  it  to  me  some 
other  time.  But  just  tell  me — was  it  ever 
heard  of  in  my  father's  time  ?  " 

"I  believe  so.  Your  father  knew  of  it, 
but  did  not  deem  it  serious." 

"Marion,  of  course,  despises  it  still. 
And  what  does  Temple  say  ? " 

"  One  scarcely  knows.  I  don't  think 
they  have  had  a  letter  from  him  since  they 
left  Ireland." 

"  See  what  a  wise  fellow  I  was,"  cried 
he,  laughing.  "I  sank  so  Ioav  in  life,  that 
any  change  must  be  elevation.  You  are  all 
great  folks  to  me  !  " 

There  Avas  a  long  and  painful  pause  after 
this — each  deep  in  his  own  thoughts.  At 
last  Jack  asked, suddenly,  "  How  is  Marion? 
Is  she  happy  in  her  marriage  ?  " 

"  We  hear  n6xt  to  nothing  of  her.  The 
newsjiapers  tell  us  of  her  being  at  great 
houses  and  in  fine  company,  but  we  know 
no  more." 

"  Of  course,  she's  hapi)y  then.  When 
she  was  a  child,  she  would  only  i)lay  with 
us  if  we  made  her  a  queen  ;  and,  though 
we  often  tried  to  reljcl — we  were  great 
levelers  in  our  way — she  always  kept  us 
down,  and,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  we 
had  to  admit  the  sovereignty." 

"Your  younger  sister" — he  did  not  call 
her  Nelly — "  was  not  of  this  mould  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  was  the  peace- 
maker— always  on  the  side  of  the  weak  ; 
and,  though  she  was  a  delicate  child,  she'd 
fight  against  oppression  with  the  passion 
of  a  tigress.  Wasn't  it  strange  ?  "  said 
he,  after  a  ])ause.  "  There  we  were,  five 
of  us,  treated  and  reared  exactly  alike.     In 
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early  life,  certainly  there  were  no  distinc- 
tions made,  nor  any  favoritism  practiced. 
AVe  were  of  the  same  race  and  blood,  and 
yet  no  two  of  ns  were  alike.  Temple  had, 
perlmps,  some  sort  of  resemblance  to 
Marion,  but  lie  had  not  her  bold,  daring 
spirit.  Where  site  was  courageous,  lie'd 
liave  been  crafty.  Whatever  good  there 
was  amongst  us,  Xelly  had  it." 

Another  and  longer  pause  now  succeeded. 
"I  say,  George,"  cried  Jack,  at  last,  "how 
do  you  mean  to  break  it  to  the  girls  that 
I'm  here  ?  I  take  it,  poor  Nelly's  nerves 
must  have  suffered  sorely  of  late.  Is  she 
likely  to  stand  a  shock  without  injury  ?  " 

"It  is  exactly  what  I'm  trying  to  resolve 
this  moment.  Flushed  with  the  walk,  and 
cheered  by  the  fresh  air,  you  don't  look 
sickly  now." 

"Ah,  my  dear  follow,  that's  not  the 
worst  of  it.  It  is  tlie  sight  of  me,  as  re- 
calling my  fallen  fortune— that's  what  I 
fear  for  her.  Her  last  good-bye  to  me  was 
blended  with  joy  at  my  promotion.  I  was 
going  to  take  up  my  command.  She  has 
never  seen  me  since  my  disgrace." 

"  Don't  call  it  that.  Jack.  We  all  know 
there  is  no  other  blame  attaches  to  you  than 
raslmess." 

"  When  rashness  can  make  a  man  forget 
his  condition,  it's  bad  enough  ;  but  I'll  not 
go  back  to  these  things.  Tell  me  how  I 
am  to  meet  her." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  I  should  first 
see  Julia,  and  tell  her  you  are  here.  I  al- 
ways like  to  ask  her  advice." 

"  I  know  that  of  old,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  I'll  leave  you  in  the  summer-house,  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  there,  till  I  speak 
with  Julia." 

"  Not  very  long,  I  hope." 

"Not  an  instant.  She -never  requires  a 
minute  to  decide  on  what  to  do.  Follow 
me  now  along  this  path,  and  I'll  place  you 
in  your  ambush.  You'll  not  leave  it  till  I 
come." 

"  What  a  lovely  spot  this  seems  !  It 
beats  Castello  hollow  ! " 

"  So  Ave  say  every  day.  We  all  declare 
we'd  like  to  pass  our  lives  here." 

"  Let  me  be  one  of  tlie  party,  and  I'll 
say  nothing  against  the  project,"  said  Jack, 
as  he  brushed  through  a  hedge  of  sweet- 
briar,  and  descended  a  little  slope,  at  the 
foot  of  which  a  shady  summer-house  stood 
guardian  oyer  a  well.  "  Remember  now," 
cried  he,  "  not  to  tax  my  patience  too  far. 
1*11  give  you  ten  minutes,  l)ut  I  won't  Avait 
twenty." 

L'Estrange  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
back  to  the  house.     Julia,  he  heard,  was 


giving  orders  about  the  i  yoni  for  the 
stranger,  and  lie  found  her  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  ju-eparation.  "  For  whom 
am  I  taking  all  this  trouljle,  George  ? " 
said  slie,  as  he  entered. 

"Guci^s,  Julia,  guess!  Who  would  you 
say  was  best  wortli  it  ?" 

"Not  Mr.  Cutl'ill— whom  Nelly  fixed 
on — -not  Sir  jMarcus  Cluff,  w  hose  name  oc- 
curred to  myself,  nor  even  the  Pretender, 
Count  Pracontal  ;  and  noAV  I  believe  I 
have  exhausted  the  category  of  possible 
guests." 

"Not  any  of  these,"  said  he,  drawing 
her  to  his  side.      "  Where  is  Nelly  ?" 

"  She  Avent  doAvn  to  gather  some  roses." 

"  Not  in  the  lower  garden,  I  hope," 
cried  he,  eagerly. 

"  Wherever  she  could  find  the  best — but 
Avhy  not  there  ?  and  what  do  you  mean  by 
all  this  mystery  ?  " 

Go  and  fetch  her  here  at  once,"  cried 
he.  "If  she  should  see  him  suddenly,  the 
shock  might  do  her  great  harm." 

"  See  AA'hom  ?  see  whom  ? "  cried  she, 
wildly.     "  Don't  torture  me  this  way  !  " 

"Jack,  her  brother.  Jack  Bramleigh," 
and  he  jiroceeded  to  tell  how  he  had  found 
him,  and  in  what  condition :  but  she 
heard  nothing  of  it  at  all,  for  she  had  sunk 
doAvn  on  a  seat  and  sat  sobbing  with  her 
hands  over  her  face,  then  suddenly  wiping 
the  tears  away,  she  rose  up,  and,  wliile  her 
voice  trembled  with  each  word,  she  said  : 
"Is  he  changed,  George?  is  he  greatly 
changed  ?  " 

"  Changed  !  yes,  for  ho  has  been  ill,  and 
gone  through  all  manner  of  hardships, 
and  now  he  is  dressed  like  a  Montenegro 
chief,  for  we  could  get  no  other  clothes, 
so  that  you'll  scarcely  know  him." 

"Let  us  find  Nelly  at  once,"  said  she, 
moving  towards  the  door.  "  Come,  George, 
— come,"  and  she  was  down  the  stairs,  and' 
across  the  hall,  and  out  at  the  door,  before 
he  could  follow  lier.  In  her  agitated  man- 
ner and  rapid  expressicn,  it  was  evident 
she  Avas  endeavoring  to  subdue  the  deep 
emotion  of  her  heart,  and,  by  seeming  to 
be  occupied,  to  suj^press  the  signs  of  that 
blended  joy  and  sorrow  which  rack  the  na- 
ture more  fatally  than  doAvnright  misery. 

"See,  George,  look  there!"  cried  she, 
wildly,  as  she  pointed'  down  a  straight  al- 
ley, at  the  top  of  which  they  were  stand- 
ing. "  There  they  are.  Nelly  has  her 
arm  round  him.  They  have  met,  and  it 
is  all  OA'er;"  and  so  saying,  she  hid  her 
face  on  her  brother's  slioulder,  and  sobbed 
heavily  ;  meanwhile  the  tAA'o  came  slowly 
forward,  too  much  engaged  with  each  other 
to  notice  those  in  front  of  tliem. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 


THE  VILLA   LIFE. 


It  is  not  ut  this,  the  eleventh  lioiir  of 
my  story,  I  can  stop  to  dwell  on  the  life  of 
the  villa  at  Cattaro,  though  I  am  free  to 
own  it  was  about  the  sunniest  bit  of  land- 
scape our  long  journey  has  offered  us. 

Seated  or  l.ying  on  the  grass,  under  the 
shade  of  a  broad-leaved  fig-tree,  they  lis- 
tened to  Jack's  adventures,  told  with  a 
quaint  humor,  of  which  they  who  knew 
him  well  could  appreciate  every  shade  and 
tint.  In  his  days  of  prosperous  fortune  it 
was  rare  to  hear  him  speak  of  himself  :  tlie 
routine  life  he  led  seemed  to  develop  little 
or  nothing  of  his  real  nature,  but  now, 
dependent  as  he  was  altogether  on  intrinsic 
qualities  for  whatever  estimation  he  might 
obtain,  owing  nothing  to  station,"  it  was 
remarkable  how  his  character  had  widened 
and  expanded,  how  his  sympathies  with 
his  fellow-men  had  increased.  Though 
nothing  could  be  further  from  liis  nature 
than  any  mawkish  sentimentality,  there 
was  that  show  of  trustfulness,  that  decree 
of  hopeful  belief  in  the  world  at  large, 
which  occasionally  led  Julia  to  banter  him 
on  his  optimism,  and  this,  be  it  said  pass- 
ingly, was  the  only  show  of  freedom  be- 
tween them  ;  their  manner  to  eacli  other 
from  the  moment  they  met  being  marked 
by  a  studied  reserve  on  each  side.  j 

"  And  surely,  Prince,"  said  she,  calling 
him  by  the  title  which,  in  honor  of  his 
dress,  they  had  given  him,  ''surely  you 
must  have  met  some  charming  creatures  at 
the  galleys.  All  the  good  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature  were  not  reserved  for  the 
cockpit  or  the  steerage,  or  whatever  it 
is." 

"  Ay,  even  at  the  galleys  they  weren't  all 
bad,  though  it's  not  exactly  the  sort  of  place 
men  grow  better  in.  I  had  a  capital  old 
fellow  as  comrade,  and,  I  take  shame  to 
say,  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  him  before 
this.  I  say,  George,  have  you  any  friends 
of.  influence  at  Naples  ?  I  wish  I  could 
got  my  old  companion  his  liberty."    . 

"  George  has  gone  in  to  write  to  Augus- 
tus," said  IS^elly,  "but  if  Lord  Cukluff 
could  answer  your  purpose,  I'd  ask  Marion 
to  interest  him  in  the  matter." 

"There's  a  dear  good  girl,  do  write  a 
line  to  Marion  ;  tell  her  it's  the  greatest 
favor  she  could  bestow  on  me.  The  poor 
fellow  is  a  political  criminal  ;  he  only  shot 
at  the  king,  I  Ijelieve,  and  where  they  do 
that  every  week  or  so,  it's  hard  to  make  it 
a  capital  offense.  Ill  give  you  his  name 
and  his  number  when  I  go  into  the  house. " 


"  The  post  leaves  early,"  said  she,  rising. 
"  I  must  do  this  at  once." 

"  Wait  till  I  have  finished  this  corner  of 
my  netting  and  I'll  go  with  you,"  said 
Julia. 

"  i  say  No  to  tluit !  "  cried  Jack.  "  I'm 
not  going  to  be  left  alone  here.  If  that's 
the  way  you  treat  a  distinguished  guest, 
the  sooner  he  takes  his  leave  the  better. 
Stay  where  you  are,  Miss  Julia." 

"  But  I  shall  have  no  work.  Master  Jack. 
My  net  will  be  finished  in  a  few  minutes." 
"  Make  cigarettes  for  me  then.     There's 
the  bag,"  said  he,  lazily. 

"  I  declare  our  Bohemianism  progresses 
famously,"  said  she,  half  tartly,  "What 
do  you  think  of  this  jiroposal,  Nelly?" 
The  question  came  late,  however,  for  Nelly 
was  already  on  her  way  to  the  house. 

"Don't  go,  that's  a  good  girl;  don't 
leave  me  here  to  my  ownthougiits — they're 
not  over-jolly,  I  promise  you,  when  I'm  all 
alone." 

"  Why,  it's  your  good  spirits  that  amaze 
me,"  replied  she.  "  I  don't  remember  see- 
ing you  so  cheerful  or  so  merry  long  ago, 
as  you  are  now." 

"  You  mean  that  I  wasn't  so  happy  when 
I  had  more  reason  to  be  so  ?  but  what  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  out  of  what  a  sad  heart 
this  joy  comes  ;  how  every  day  I  say  to  my- 
self, '  This  is  to  be  the  last  of  it.'  Not," 
said  he,  in  a  bolder  voice,  "that  I  want  to 
think  about  myself  ;  this  terrible  disaster 
that  has  befallen  my  family  is  infinitely 
worse  than  anything  that  can  attach  to 
me.  Even  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  this  great  smash."  She  made  no 
answer  ;  and  he  went  on  :  "I  can't  mako 
out  if  Nelly  herself  believes  it.  You  all 
wear  such  cheerful  faces,  it's  not  easy  to 
understand  in  what  spirit  you  take  this 
reverse. " 

"I  think  that  your  return  has  recom- 
pensed Nelly  for  everything." 

"  She  was  always  the  best  gf  us  ;  it's  no 
great  praise  that  same  ;  but  I  mean — but 
it's  no  m-atter  what  I  mean,  for  you  are 
laughing  at  me  already." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  was  not.  If  I  smiled  it 
was  in  thinking  how  little  all  your  casualties 
have  changed  you." 

"  For  tliat  matter  I  suspect  we  may  com- 
pliment or  condemn  each  other,  whichever 
it  be,  on  equal  terms." 

"So  at  last  I  have  got  you  to  say  a  civil 
thing  to  me  ;  you  tell  me  I  am  the  same 
dcliglitful,  fascinating  creature  you  knew 
me  long  ago  ?  " 

"■  I  said  nothing  about  fascination,''  said 
he,  sternly. 

"Not   directly,   of  course.       Your  tact 
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and  delicacy  "were  i)roof  against  such  in- 
discretion, but  you  know  you  meant  it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know:  I  know  that  I 
never  saw  a  girl  except  yourself  who  liked  to 
pjiin — ay,  to  torture — those  who  cared  for 
her ;  "who  would  infinitely  rather  indulge 
her  mood  of  mockery  than — than "' 

•'  Pray  finish.  It's  not  every  day  I 
have  the  fortune  to  hear  such  candor. 
Tell  me  what  it  is  that  I  j)ostpone  to  my 
love  of  sarcasm  ?" 

"  I've  done.  I've  been  very  rude  to  you, 
and  I  ask  your  i)ardon.  I  was  not  very 
polished  in  niy  best  of  days,  and  I  take  it 
my  late  schooling  has  not  done  much  to 
improve  me.  When  I  was  coming  here  I 
swore  an  oath  to  myself  that,  no  matter 
what  you'd  say  to  me,  I'd  not  lose  temper, 
nor  malce  a  resentful  answer  to  anything  ; 
and  now  I  see  I've  forgotten  all  my  good 
intentions,  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  and  ^o  my  ways," 

"I'm  not  offended,"  said  she,  calmly, 
without  raising  her  eyes.  "  I  suppose  if  the 
balance  were  struck  Ijetween  iis,  i  did  more 
to  provoke  yoii  than  you  did  to  wound  ?>/c." 

■  ' What  is  this  I  hear  about  being  pro- 
voked and  wounded  ?"  cried  Nelly,  coming 
up  to  where  they  sat. 

"  Y.our  brother  and  I  have  been  quarrel- 
ing, that's  all.  We  thouglit  it  the  pleasant- 
est  way  to  pass  the  time  till  you  came  back; 
and  we  have  succeeded  to  perfection." 

''I  declare,  Julia,  tiiis  is  too  bad,"  cried 
Kelly. 

"But  why,  Julia?  Why  am  I  singled 
out  as  the  culprit  ?  Is  he  so  above  rc- 
jjroachtliat  he  could  not  be  in  the  wrong  ?" 

"I  know  I  was  in  the  wa'ong,  and  I've 
said  so,  but  now  let  Nelly  be  judge  between 
u:j.     Here  is  tlie  way  it  began^ " 

'"  The  way  Vv'hat  began,  pray  ?  "  asked 
Julia. 

"There  now,  that's  the  way  she  pushes 
me  to  lose  my  temper,  and  when  she  sees 
I'm  angry  she  grows  all  the  calmer." 

"  Slic's  downright  disagreeable,"  said 
Julia;  "and  I  don't  know  why  a  frank, 
outspoken  sailor  condescends  to  speak  to 
her." 

"Well,  he's  pretty  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  it,"  muttered  he. 

"  Poor  Jack,"  said  Nelly,  caressingly. 
"And  for  all  that  he  likes  the  ill-treatment 
better  than  all  the  flatteries  he  meets  else- 
where." 

"  That  shrug  of  the  shoulders  does  not 
say  so,"  said  Julia,  laugliing.  "Come," 
cried  she,  with  a  merry  voice,  "let  us  do 
something  more  worthy  of  this  delicious 
morning  ;  let  us  have  a  walk  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  we  can  have  shade  all  the  way." 


"AVhat's  that  little  dome  there  above 
the  trees  ?''  asked  Jack. 

"  That's  the  cam})anile  of  our  little  chapel. 
I'll  fetch  the  key  and  we'll  go  and  visit  it. 
We've  not  been  to  see  it  yet." 

"  But  George  would  like  to  come  with 
us  ; "  and  so  saying,  Julia  hastened  away  to 
find  him. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  I  love  her  better  than  ever, 
and  she  scorns  me  even  more,"  said  he,  as 
he  hid  his  head  on  his  sister's  shoulder. 

"My  poor  dear  Jack,  how  little  you 
know  her  !  You  never  sorrowed  over  your 
last  jiarting  as  she  did.  We  have  had  all 
of  us  great  reverses — they,  as  well  as  our- 
selves ;  and  that  s})irit  of  Julia's — there  is 
another  name  for  it  than  mockery — has  car- 
ried her  through  her  troubles  better  than  a; 
more  pretentious  philosophy." 

"But  she  is  not  even  friendly  with  me, 
Nelly.  ■  None  of  you  make  me  feel  what  I 
have  sunk  to  as  she  does." 

"  There  again  you  are  unjust " 

"Riglit  or  wrong  111  bear  it  no  longer. 
I  only  wait  now  till  Gusty  comes  back.  I 
v/ant  to  shake  his  hand  once  more,  and  then, 
girl,  you  have  seen  the  last  of  me." 

Before  Nelly  could  reply,  Julia  and  her 
brother  had  joined  them. 

"Here's  news,"  said  George,  showing  a 
letter,  "  Augustus  will  be  with  us  to-mor- 
row ;  he  only  writes  a  few  lines  to  say — '  I 
have  nothing  particularly  cheering  to  report, 
and  it  will  all  bear  keejiing.  I  mean  to  be 
at  home  on  W^ednesday  next.  I  am  all  im- 
patience to  see  Jack  ;  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing him  more  than  repays  me  my,  reverses 
here.  Give  him  my  love. — A.  Bramleigii.  ' " 

"  We  shall  have  plenty  to  do  to  prepare 
for  his  arrival,"  said  Julia. ;  "  we  must  post- 
pone our  visit  to  the  chapel.  AYould  this 
illustrious  prince  condescend  to  help  us  to 
move  tables  and  chests  of  drawers  ?  " 

Jack  threw  a  very  significant  glance 
towards  Nelly,  as  though  to  say,  "'  She  is  at 
the  old  game." 

"  Well,  sir  ?  I  wait  your  answer,"  said 
Julia. 

"  For  twenty-four  hours  I  am  at  your 
orders,"  said  Jack. 

"  And  then  under  what  command  do  you 
serve  ?  " 

"  Captain  Fortune,  I  suspect,"  said  he, 
gravely.  "A  gentleman,  or  lady,  perhai:)S, 
tliat  has  shown  me  no  especial  fondness  up 
to  this." 

"  Jack  says  he  is  going  to  leave  us,"  said 
Nelly,  "Sfi  her  eyes  filled  up. 

"  But  why  ?"  cried  George. 

"  But  why  ?  "  echoed  Julia. 

"  Haven't  I  given  proof  enough,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  faint  laugh,  "  that  I'm  not 
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what  Miss  Julia  there  calls  a  very  logical 
animal ;  that  Avhen  I  get  a  wayward  fancy 
in  my  head  I  follow  it  faithfully  as  if  it 
was  a  strong  conviction?  Well,  nc  \,  one 
of  these  moments  has  come  to  me^  and 
thinking,  besides,  that  this  pleasant  sort  of 
life  here  is  not  exactly  the  best  preparation 
for  a  rougher  kind  of  existence,  I  have  made 
up  ni}^  mind  to  slip  my  cable  after  I've  seen 
Gusty." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  profit  by  the  short 
time  left  us,"  said  Julia,  quietly.  "  Come 
and  help  me  in  the  house.  I  shall  want 
you,  too,  George." 

'*'  You  must  do  without  me,  Julia  ;  I  have 
only  just  discovered  a  letter  in  my  pocket, 
with  the  seal  unbroken,  that  I  ought  to 
have  answered  at  least  a  fortnight  ago.  It 
is  from  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,"  said  he, -in  a 
whisper,  "  making  me  an  offer  of  the  vicar- 
age at  Hoxton." 

"What  a  kind  fellow!" 

"  Who's  a  kind  fellow  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"A  certain  gentleman,  who  made  me 
the  flattering  proposal  to  become  his  wife 
and  nurse,  and  who  now  offers  to  make 
George  his  chaplain." 

"  It  rains  good  luck  here,"  said  Jack, 
with  a  half-bitter  smile  ;  "  why  won't  it 
drift  a  little  in  my  direction  ?  By  the  way, 
Nelly,  what  al^out  the  letter  I  asked  you  to 
write  to  Marion  ?  " 

'''  It  is  written.  I  only  want  to  fill  in 
the  name  of  the  person  ;  you  told  me  to  keep 
a  blank  for  it." 

"  I'll  go  and  fetch  my  pocket-book,"  said 
he,  and  broke  away  at  once,  and  hastened 
towards  the  house. 

"  I'm  delighted  at  your  good  news,  Julia," 
said  iSelly  ;  "though  it  almost  breaks  my 
heart  to  think  how  desolate  we  shall  soon 
be  here." 

"  Never  anticipate  evil  fortune.  We  are 
still  together,  and  let  us  not  mar  the  i:)res- 
ent  by  glancing  at  a  possible  future." 

"  And  poor  Jack,"  began  Nellj' ;  but  un- 
abie  to  finish,  she  turned  away  her  head  to 
hide  the  emotion  she  felt. 

•"  He  shall — he  must  stay,"  cried  Julia. 

"  You  know  the  price,  dearest,"  said 
Nelly,  throwing  herself  into  her  arms. 

"  Well,  who  says  I  am  not  ready  to  pay 
it  ?  There,  that's  enough  of  folly.  Let  us 
■now  think  of  something  useful." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

A    VERY    BRIEF     DREAM. 

Julia  was   seldom  happier  than  when 
engaged  in  preparing  for  a  coming  guest. 


Tliere  was  a  blended  romance  and  fuss 
about  it  all  that  she  liked.  She  liked  to 
employ  her  fancy  in  devising  innumerable 
little  details,  she  liked  the  active  occu- 
pation itself,  and  she  liked  best  of  all 
that  storied  web  of  thought  in  which  she 
connected  the  expected  one  with  all  that 
was  to  greet  him.  How  ho  would  be 
pleased  with  this,  what  he  v/ould  think  of 
that  ?  Would  he  leave  that  chair  or  that 
table  where  she  had  placed  it  ?  Would  he 
like  that  seat  in  the  window,  and  the  view 
down  the  glen,  as  she  hoped  he  might  ? 
Would  the  new-comer,  in  fact,  fall  into  the 
same  train  of  thought  and  mind  as  she  had 
who  herself  planned  and  executed  all  around 
him  ? 

Thus  thinking  was  it  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  stout  Dalmatian  peasant-girl,  she 
busied  herself  with  preparations  for  Au- 
gustus Bramleigh's  arrival.  She  knew  all 
his  caprices  about  the  room  he  liked  to 
occupy.  How  he  hated  much'  furniture, 
and  loved  space  and  freedom  ;  how  he 
liked  a  soft  and  tempered  light,  and  that 
the  view  from  his  window  should  range 
over  some  quiet,  secluded  lit  of  landscape, 
rather  than  take  in  v.hat  recalled  life  and 
movement  and  the  haunts  of  men. 

She  was  almost  proud  of  the  way  she  saw 
into  people's  natures  by  the  smnll  dropping 
preferences  they  evinced  for  this  or  that, 
and  had  an  intense  jJeasure  in  meeting  the 
coming  fancy.  At  the  present  moment, 
too,  she  was  glad  to  busy  herself  in  any 
mode  rather  than  dwell  on  the  thoiTghts 
that  the  first  interval  of  rest  would  be  sure 
to  bring  before  her.  She  saw  that  Jack 
Bramleigh  was  displeased  wath  her,  and, 
though  not  without  some  misgivings,  she 
was  vexed  that  he  alone  of  all  shoidd  ]-e- 
sent  the  capricious  moods  of  a  temper  reso- 
lutely determined  to  take  the  sunniest  jjath 
in  existence,  and  make  the  smaller  worries 
of  life  but  matter  for  banter. 

"  He  mistakes  me  altogether,"  said  she 
aloud,  but  speaking  to  herself,  "if  he  im- 
agines that  I'm  in  love  with  poverty  and  all 
its  straits  ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  cry  over 
them  for  all  that.  They  may  change  me  in 
many  ways.  I  can't  help  that.  Want  is 
an  ugly  old  hag,  and  one  cannot  sit  oppo- 
site her  without  catching  a  look  of  her 
features  ;  but  she'll  not  subdue  my  coitr- 
age,  nor  make  me  afraid  to  meet  her  eye. 
Here,  Gretchen,  help  me  with  this  great 
chest  of  drawers.  We  must  get  rid  of  it 
out  of  this,  wherever  it  goes."  It  was  a 
long  and  weary  task,  and  tried  their 
strength  to  the  last  limit ;  and  Julia  threw 
herself  into  a  deep-cushioned  chair  when  it 
was  over  and  sighed  heavily.     "Have. you 
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a  sweetheart,  Gretchcu  ? " '  she  asked,  just 
to  lead  tlie  girl  to  talk,  and  relieve  the  op- 
pression that  she  felt  Avoiild  steal  over  her. 
Yes,  Gretehen  had  a  sweetheart,  and  he 
was  a  fislierman,  and  he  had  a  fourth  sluire 
in  a  "bragotza;"  and  when  ho  iuid  saved 
enough  to  buy  out  two  of  his  comrades  he 
was  to  marry  her  ;  and  Gretehen  was  very 
fond,  and  very  hopeful,  and  very  ju'oud  of 
her  lover,  and  altogether  took  a  very  pleas- 
ant view  of  life,  though  it  was  all  of  it  in 
expectancy.  Then  Gretehen  asked  if  the 
signorina  had  not  a  sweetheart,  and  Julia, 
after  a  i)ause,  and  it  was  a  pause  in  which 
her  color  came  and  went,  said,  "No!" 
And  Gretehen  drew  nigh,  and  stared  at  her 
with  her  great  hazel  ej'es,  and  read  in  her 
now  pale  face  that  the  "  Ko  "  she  had  ut- 
tered had  its  own  deep  meaning  ;  for  Gret- 
ehen, though  a  mere  peasant,  lium])le  and 
illiterate,  was  a  woman,  and  had  a  woman's 
sensibility  under  all  that  outward  rugged- 
ness. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so,  Gretehen  ?  " 
asked  Julia. 

"Ah,  signorina,"  sighed  she,  "I  am 
sorry — I  am  very  sorry  !  It  is  a  sad  thmg 
not  to  be  loved." 

"So  it  is,  Gretty  ;  but  every  day  is  not 
as  nice  and  balmy  and  fresh  as  this,  and 
yet  we  live  on,  and,  taking  one  with  the 
other,  find  life  pretty  enjoyable,  after  all !  " 
The  casuistry  of  her  speech  made  no  con- 
vert. How  could  it  ? — it  had  not  any 
weight  with  herself. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
gazed  at  her  with  sad  eyes,  but  not  s})eaking 
a  word.  "I thought,  signorina,"  said  she, 
at  last,  "  that  the  handsome  prince " 

"  Go  to  your  dinner,  Gretehen.  You 
are  late  already,"  said  Julia,  sharply,  and 
the  girl  withdrew,  abashed  and  downcast. 
\Yhen  thus  alone,  Julia  sat  still,  wearied 
by  her  late  exertions.  She  leaned  her  head 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
The  soft  summer  wind  that  came  tempered 
through  the  window-blinds  played  with  her 
hair  and  fanned  her  to  heavy  slumber — at 
first,  dreamless  slumber,  the  price  of  actual 
fatigue. 

Jack  Bramleigh,  who  had  been  wander- 
ing alxjut  alone,  doing  his  best  to  think 
over  himself  and  his  future,  but  not  mak- 
ing any  remarkaljle  progress  in  the  act,  had 
at  length  turned  into  the  house,  strolling 
from  room  to  room,  half  unconsciously, 
half  struck  by  the  vastness  and  extent  of 
the  building.  Chance  at  last  led  him  along 
the  corridor  which  ended  in  this  chamber, 
and  he  entered,  gazing  carelessly  around 
him,  till  suddenly  he  tiiought  he  heard  the 
deep-drawn  breathing  of  one  in  heavy  sleep. 


He  drew  nigh,  and  saw  it  was  Julia.  The 
arm  on  which  her  head  lay  liung  listlessly 
down,  and  her  hand  was  half  hid  in  the 
massf  "^  of  her  luxuriant  hair.  Noiselessly, 
stealthily.  Jack  ciept  to  her  feet,  and 
crouclied  down  uj)on  the  floor,  seeming  to 
drink  in  her  long  breathings  with  an  ec- 
stasy of  delight.  Oh,  what  a  moment  was 
that!  Through  how  many  years  of  life 
was  it  to  pass — the  one  bright  thread  of 
gold  in  the  dark  tissue  of  existence?  As 
such  he  knew  it ;  so  he  felt  it  ;  and  to  this 
end  he  treasured  up  every  trait  and  every 
feature  of  the  scene.  "  It  is  all  that  I  shall 
soon  have  to  look  back  u])on,"  thought  he; 
and  yet  to  be  thus  near  her  seemed  a  bliss  of 
perfect  ecstasy.  ■ 

More  than  an  hour  passed  over,  and  he  was 
still  there,  not  daring  to  move  lest  he  should 
awake  her.  At  last  ho  thought  her  lips 
seemed  to  murmur  something.  He  bent 
down,  close — so  close  that  he  felt  her  breath 
on  his  face.  Yes,  she  was  dreaming — 
dreaming,  too,  of  long  ago:  for  he  heard  her 
mutter  the  names  of  ])laces  near  where  they 
had  lived  in  Ireland.  It  was  of  some  party 
of  pleasure  she  was  dreaming — her  drop- 
ping words  indicated  so  much;  and  at  last 
she  said,  "No,  no;  not  Lisconnor.  Jack 
doesn't  like  Lisconnor."  Oh,  hoAV  he 
blessed  her  for  the  words  !  and  bending 
over,  he  touched  the  heavy  curl  of  her  hair 
with  his  lips.  Some  passing  shock  startled 
her,  and  she  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  faint 
cry.  "  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  cried  ;  "  what 
is  this  ?  "  and  she  stared  at  him  with  her 
wide  full  glance,  while  her  features  ex- 
pressed terror  and  bewilderment. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  dearest.  You 
are  safe,  and  at  home  with  those  who  love 
you." 

"And  how  are  j'ou  here  ?  how  came  you 
here?"  asked  slie,  still  terrified. 

"I  was  strolling  listlessly  about,  and 
chance  led  me  here.  I  saw  you  asleep  in 
that  chair,  and  I  lay  down  at  your  feet 
till  you  should  awake."  i 

"I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  all,"  muttered 
she.  "  I  supi)ose  I  was  dreaming.  I  fan- 
cied I  was  in  Ireland,  and  we  were  about 
to  go  on  some  excursion,  and  I  thought 
Marion  was  not  pleased  with  me  —  how 
stupid  it  is  to  try  and  disentangle  a  dream! 
You  shouldn't  have  l)een  here.  Master  Jack." 
Except  in  fairy  tales,  young  princes  never 
take  such  liberties  as  this,  and  even  then 
the  princesses  are  under  enchantment." 

"  It  is  /  that  am  under  the  spell,  not  yon, 
Julia,"  said  he,  fondly. 

"Then  you  are  come  to  ask  pardon  for 
all  your  crossness,  your  savagery  of  this 
morning  ?  " 


"  '  Have  you  a  sweetheart,  Gretchen?'  " 
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"Yes,  if  you  desire  it." 

"  No,  sir;  I  desire  nothing  of  the  kind;  it 
must  be  spontaneous  humilit}'.  You  must 
feel  you  have  hehaved  very  ill,  and  be  very, 
very  sorry  for  it." 

"  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  and  am  \Qvy, 
very  sorry  for  it,"  repeated  he,  softly,  after 
her. 

"  And  this  is  said  seriously  ?" 

"Seriously." 
.  "And  ou  honor?" 

"  On  honor  !  " 

"  And  why  is  it  said — is  it  because  I  have 
asked  you  to  say  it  ?'' 

"  Partly  ;  that  is,  you  have  in  asking 
given  me  courage  to  say  it." 

"  Courage  to  ask  jnirdon  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  No;  but  courage  to  make  me  hope  you 
care  to  hear  it.  Oh,  Julia,  for  once  listen 
to  me  seriously  and  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
love  you  ;  how  I  have  always  loved  yoii; 
how  you  are  to  me  all  that  is  worth  living 
for." 

"  It  would  be  very  nice  to  be  told  such 
l)retty  things,  all  the  more  being  bound  to 
believe  them." 

"  And  do  you  doubt?" 

"  1"11  tell  you  what  there  is  not,  nor  can 
be  any  doubt  about,  Jack:  that  we  are  both 
very  poor,  and  though  I,  woman-like,  may 
feel  it  a  very  comforting  and  sustaining 
thought,  through  my  poverty,  that  one 
honest  heart  beats  affectionately  for  me, 
yet  I'm  far  from  sure  that  it  would  be  the 
same  good  influence  over  your  life;  in  fact, 
our  bargain  would  be  unequal,  and  I  should 
have  all  the  best  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Julia,  could  you  love  mc " 

"  1  think  I'vcdone  things  fully  as  hard," 
said  she,  with  atiected  thoughtfulness. 

"  Do  you  think  me,  then,  so  hopeless  of 
advancement  in  life  that  I  shall  live  and 
die  the  humble  creature  you  now  see 
me?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  that.  I  think  if  fate 
is  not  very  dead  against  you,  you  are  likely, 
whatever  you  turn  to,  or  wherever  you  go, 
to  make  your  way,  but  to  do  this,  you  must 
be  heart-whole;  the  selfishness  tliat  men 
call  ambition  cannot  afford  to  be  weighted 
with  thought  of  another,  and  another's  wel- 
fare. Have  a  little  patience  witli  me — 
hear  me  out,  for  I  am  saying  what  I  have 
thought  over  many  and  many  an  hour — 
wdiat  I  have  already  told  Nelly.  There's 
an  old  Persian  fable  that  says,  the  ])eople 
who  love  on  through  life  are  like  two  lovers 
who  walk  on  opposite  banks  of  a  river  and 
never  meet  till  the  river  mingles  wn'th  the 
ocean,  which  is  eternity,  and  then  they 
are  parted  no  more.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
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this?  I  thought  not.  Weil,  what  are  your 
plans  for  the  future?" 

"  I  luive  scores  of  them.  If  I  Avould  take 
service  with  any  of  those  South  American 
republics,  there  is  not  one  would  not  give 
me  rank  and  station  to-morrow.  Brazil 
would  take  me.  If  I  offered  myself  to  the 
Sultan's  Government,  where  I  am  known, 
I  could  have  a  command  at  once." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  like  Turkish  ideas 
on  the  married  state,"  said  sh-C,  gravely. 

"  Julia,  Julia!  do  not  torture  me, "cried 
he  anxiously.  "It  is  my  very  life  is  at 
stake — be  serious  for  once  ;  "  he  took  her 
hand  tenderly  as  he  spoke,  and  was  bend- 
ing down  to  kiss  it,  when  a  heavy  foot 
was  heard  approaching,  and  suddenly  L'Es- 
trange  burst  into  the  room  with  an  open 
newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  got  something  here  will  surprise 
you,  Jack,"  he  cried.  "  You  will  be  as- 
tonished to  learn  that  you  owe  your  escape 
from  Ischia  to  no  intrepidity  of  your  own; 
that  you  had  neither  act  nor  part  in  the 
matter,  but  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  con- 
summate skill  of  a  great  di])lomatist,  who 
represented  England  at  Naples.  Listen  to 
this — it  is  '  our  own  special  correspondent ' 
who  writes: — '  I  have  naturally  been  curious 
to  ascertain  .  the  exact  history  of  Eogers' 
escai:)e,  the  journals  of  this  country  having 
invested  that  event  wuth  most  melodra- 
matic, I  might  go  further,  and  say  incred- 
ible, details.  My  own  knowledge  of  the 
precautions  adopted  against  evasion, and  the 
jealous  care  bestow^ed  by  the  Neapolitan 
Government  towards  political  prisoners, 
rendered  me  slow  to  believe  that  an  unaided 
convict  would  h'ave  the  slightest  chance  of 
effecting  his  liberation,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  late  CA'ents  have  not  diminished  in 
any  degree  my  faith  in  this  opinion. 

"  '  If  the  stories  which  circulate  in 
diplomatic  circles  are  to  be  credited,  it  was 
H.  B.  ]\r.'s  special  envoy  at  this  Court  who 
planned  the  whole  achievement.  He  seeing 
the  fatal  obduracy  of  the  King's  Ministers, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  of  all  pro- 
ceedings to  instil  into  them  notions  of  right 
or  honor,  determined,  wdiilo  prosecuting 
the  cause  with  unusual  ardor,  to  remove 
the  basis  of  the  litigation.  By  Avhat  bribery 
he  effected  his  object,  or  of  whom,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know, though  very  high  names  are 
mentioned  with  unsparing  freedom  here; 
but  the  fact  remains,  that  when  the  last  de- 
spatch of  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  on  its 
way  to  our  envoy,  Rogers  w'as  careering 
over  the  glnd  waters  in  one  of  H.  M.'s 
steam-launches  —  thus  relieving  the  con- 
troversy of  a  very  material  and  interesting 
item  in  the  negotiation.    Of  course,  this  has 
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no  otlier  foundiitiou  than  more  rumor,  but 
it  is  a  rumor  that  no  one  assumes  to  dis- 
credit, nor,  indeed,  any  to  deuy*  except 
the  very  discreet  officials  of  our  mission 
here,  who  naturally  jirotest  that  it  is  a 
fabrication  of  the  French  press.  The  envoy 
is  still  here,  and  actively  })roceediug  against 
tlie  Government  for  an  indemiiity  for  un- 
just imprisonment.'  And  now,  J;;ck,  here 
is  the  best  of  all.  Listen  to  this:  '  So 
sensible  are  our  Ministers  at  home  of  the 
great  service  rendered  by  this  adroit  meas- 
ure, the  relief  experienced  by  the  removal 
of  what  at  any  moment  might  have  become 
the  very  gravest  of  all  questions — that  of 
peace  or  war — that  no  reward  is  deemed 
too  high  for  its  distinguished  author,  and 
his  Excellency  Lord  Viscount  Culduft" — 
Culduff " 

"  Lord  Culduff!*'  cried  Jack  and  Julia, 
in  amazement. 

"  '  Viscount  Culduff  has  been  offered  the 
post  of  amljassador  at  Constantinople  ! ' " 

Jack  snatched  the  j)aper  from  his  hands, 
and  stared  in  mute  amazement  at  the  lines. 

"  And  is  this  the  way  fortunes  are  made 
in  the  world  ?"  cried  he  at  last. 

"  Only  in  the  great  walks  of  life,  Jack," 
said  Julia.  "  Small  jieoj^le  talk  and  labor, 
take  service  in  Argentine  republics,  or  fight 
for  Mussulmans  ;  distinguished  people  fire 
but  one  shot,  but  it  always  explodes  in  the 
enemy's  magazine. " 

"  I  wonder  what  he  v\^ould  have  thought 
if  he  had  known  for  whom  he  was  negoti- 
ating," said  Jack,  dryly.  "  I  half  suspect 
my  distinguished  brother-in-law  would  have 
left  me  in  chains  far  rather  than  drive  down 
the  Corso  with  me." 

"1  declare — no,  I  won't  say  the  spiteful 
thing  that  crossed  my  mind — but  I  will 
say,  I'd  like  to  have  seen  a  meeting  between 
you  and  your  brother  Temple." 

"Yon  think  he'd  have  been  so  ashamed 
of  me,"  said  Jack  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Yoti  might  possi- 
bly have  been  ashamed  of  the  situation — 
shocked  with  being  such  an  unworthy  mem- 
ber of  a  great  house — but  he,  Temple,  would 
have  accepted  you  like  a  fever  or  an  ague — 
a  great  calamity  sent  from  above — but  he 
would  not  have  felt  shame,  any  more  than 
if  you  had  been  the  scarlatina.  Look  at 
poor  George,"  cried  she,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
"  He  thinks  I've  said  something  very  wick- 
ed, and  he  feels  he  ought  to  deplore  it,  and 
possibly  rebuke  me." 

Jack  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  rue- 
ful expression  of  L'Estrange's  face,  and  his 
emotion  was  catching,  for  the  others  Joined 
in  the  laugh,  and  in  this  merry  mood  re- 
turned to  the  ofarden. 
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The  morning  that  followed  this  scene 
broke  very  happily  on  the  villa,  for  Augus- 
tus was  to  arrive  by  the  afternoon  packet, 
and  all  were  eager  to  meet  him.  His  tele- 
gram said,  "  Cutbill  is  with  me  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  if  he  will  stop."  And  this  an- 
nouncement, indeed,  more  than  tempered 
the  pleasure  they  felt  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  Augustus. 

Jack,  whose  sailor's  eye  had  detected  a 
thin  streak  of  smoke  in  the  sky  long  ere  the 
others  had  seen  it,  and  knew  by  what  time 
the  steamer  might  arrive,  hastened  down  to 
the  shore  to  meet  his  brother  alone,  not 
wishijig  that  the  first  meeting  should  be 
observed  ]jy  others.  And  he  was  so  far 
right.  Men  as  they  were — tried  and  hard- 
ened by  the  world's  conflict — they  could  not 
speak  as  they  clasped  each  otlier  in  their 
arms  ;  and  when  they  separated  to  gaze  at 
each  other's  faces,  their  eyes  swam  in  heavy 
tears.  ''My  poor  fellow!"  was  all  that 
Augustus  could  say  for  several  niinntes, 
till,  struck  by  the  manly  vigor  and  digni- 
fied bearing  of  the  other,  he  cried  out, 
"  "What  a  great,  powerful  fellow  you  have 
grown.  Jack  !  You  are  twice  as  strong  as 
you  used  to  be." 

"  Strong  enough,  Gusty  ;  but  I  suppose 
I  shall  need  it  all.  But  how  comes  it  that 
you  have  grey  hair  here  ?  " 

"  You  find  me  terribly  changed.  Jack. 
I  have  aged  greatly  since  we  met." 

"  You  are  tired  noAV,  old  fellow.  A  little 
rest  and  the  pleasant  care  of  the  villa  will 
soon  set  you  up  again." 

"  Perhaps  so.  At  all  events  I  have 
strength  enough  for  what  I  am  called  on 
to  bear.     How  are  they  all  ?  " 

"  Well  and  hearty.  I'd  say  jollier  than 
I  ever  saw  them  before." 

"  What  a  noble  girl  is  Nelly  ! " 

"Ay,  and  her  companion,  too.  I  tell 
you.  Gusty,  there's  the  same  comrade  spirit 
amongst  girls  that  there  is  in  a  ship's  com- 
pany ;  and  where  good  ones  come  together, 
they  make  each  other  better.  But  tell  me 
now  of  yourself.     What's  your  news  ?  " 

"Not  good  ;  far  from  it.  I  believe,  in- 
deed, our  cause  is  'up.'  He — Pracontal  I 
mean — intends  to  behave  handsomely  by 
us.  There  will  be  no  severity  used.  In- 
deed, he  means  to  go  further  ;  but  I'll  have 
time  enough  for  all  this  later  on.  I'm  so 
glad  to  see  you  again,  my  poor  dear  fellow, 
that  I  have  no  mind  to  think  of  anything 
else." 

"How  did  you  get  rid  of  Cutbill  ?" 
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"  I  haven't  got  rid  of  liiin  ;  lie  is  on 
board  there.  I  don't  think  lie  means  to 
land.  I  suspect  he'll  go  on  with  the 
steamer  to-night ;  and  he  is  so  ashamed  to 
show  that  he  is  sniig  in  his  berth  all  this 
time." 

"But  what  does  he  mean  by  that  ?" 
"He's  in  a  scra])e,  Jack,  and  had  to  get 
away  from  England  to  save  himself  from  a 
gaol ;  but  I'll  tell  you  the  story  this  even- 
ing— or  better  still,  I'll  make  him  tell  you, 
if  you  can  manage  to  i)ersuade  him  to  come 
on  shore." 

•'  That  he  shall  do,"  said  Jack.  "  He 
behaved  like  a  trump  to  me  once  when  I 
was  in  trouble  ;  and  I  don't  forget  it." 
And  so  saying,  he  hastened  on  board 
the  jiacket,  and  hurried  below,  to  re-ap- 
pear in  a  few  minutes,  holding  Cutbill  by 
the  collar,  as  though  he  were  his  prisoner. 

"Here's  the  culprit,"  cried  Jack  ;  "  and 
if  he  won't  land  his  luggage,  he  must  take 
to  a  Montenegro  rig  like  mine ;  and  he'll 
become  it  well." 

"  There  don't  collar  me  that  fashion. 
See  how  the  fellows  are  all  staring  at  us  ! 
Have  you  no  decency  ?  " 

"  Will  you  come  quietly,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  let  them  hand  up  my  two  trunks 
and  my  violin  case.  What  a  droll  place 
this  is!" 

"  There's  many  a  worse,  I  can  tell  you, 
than  our  villa  yonder.  If  it  were  my  own, 
I'd  never  ask  to  leave  it." 

"  Nor  need  you,  Jack,"  whispered  Au- 
gustus. "I've  brought  back  money  to 
buy  it ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  our  home 
this  many  a  day." 

"What's  this  scrape  of  yours,  Cutty?" 
said  Jack,  as  they  made  their  way  home- 
wards. "Whom  have  you  been  robbing 
this  time,  or  was  it  forgery  ?  " 

"  Let  him  tell  you,"  said  Cutbill  dogged- 
ly, as  he  motioned  with  his  hand  towards 
Grusty. 

"  It's  a  mixed  case  of  robbery  with  house- 
breaking," said  Augustus.  "Pracontal 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  certain  pa- 
pers of  great  value  to  himself  were  con- 
cealed in  some  secret  press  in  our  house  at 
Castello;  and  Cutbill  was  just  as  con- 
vinced that  there  were  no  papers  and  no 
press,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  dream  or 
a  delusion.  They  argued  the  case  so  often 
that  they  got  to  quarrel  about  it." 

"No,  we  didn't  quarrel,"  broke  in  Cut- 
bill,  sulkily  ;  "we  betted." 

"  Yes,  that  is  more  correct.  Pracontal 
was  so  firmly  persuaded  that  the  papers  ex- 
isted that  he  offered  three  to  one  on  it, 
and  Cutbill,  who  likes  a  good  thing,  took 
it  in  hundreds." 


"  No.     I  wish  I  had.     It  was  in  fifties." 

"As   they  had    no  permission   to   make 

the  search,  which  required  to  break  down 

the  wall,  and  dam.age  a  valuable  fresco " 

"No.  It  was  under  the  fresco,  in  a 
pedestal.  I'd  engage  to  make  it  good  for 
thirty  shillings,"  broke  in  Cutbill. 

"Well,  we'll  not  dispute  that.  The  es- 
sential point  is,  that  Pracontal's  scruples 
would  not  jiermit  him  to  jiroceed  to  an  act 
of  depredation,  but  that  Cutbill  had  more 
resolution.  He  wanted  to  determine  the 
fact." 

"  Say  that  he  wanted  to  win  his  money, 
and  you'll  be  nearer  the  mark,"  interposed 
Cutbill. 

"  Whichever  Avay  we  take  it,  it  amounts 
to  this:  Pracontal  would  not  be  a  house- 
breaker, and  Cutbill  had  no  objection  to 
become  one.  I  cannot  give  you  the  details 
of  the  infraction — perhaps  he  will." 

Cutbill  only  grunted,  and  the  other  went 
on — "However  he  obtained  entrance,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  place  indicated, 
smashed  the  wall,  and  dragged  forth  a  box 
with  four  or  five  thick  volumes,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  parish  registries  of 
Portshannon  for  a  very  eventful  period,  at 
least  a  very  critical  one  for  us,  for,  if  the 
discovery  loses  Mr.  Cutbill  his  fifty  pounds, 
it  places  the  whole  estate  in  jeo2)ardy. " 

"That's  the  worst  of  it,"  cried  Cutbill. 
"My  confounded  meddling  has  done  it 
all." 

^'When  my  lawyer  came  to  hear  what 
had  occurred,  and  how,  he  lost  no  time  in 
taking  measures  to  proceed  against  Cutbill 
for  a  felony ;  but  Master  C.  had  got  away, 
and  was  already  hiding  in  Germany,  and 
our  meeting  on  the  steamboat  here  was  a 
mere  hazard.  Ho  was  bound  for — where 
was  it,  Cutbill  ?  " 

"Albania.  I  vrant  to  see  the  salt  mines. 
There's  something  to  be  done  there,  now 
that  the  Turks  are  not  sure  they'll  ovvai  the 
country  this  time  twelvemonth." 

"At  all  events,  it's  better  air  than  New- 
gate,'' said  Jack. 

"As  you  politely  observe,  sir,  it's  better 
air  than  Newgate.  By  the  way,  you've 
been  doing  a  little  stroke  of  work  as  a 
gaolbird  latterly — is  it  jolly  ? 

"  No  ;  it  ain't  exactly  jolly  ;  it's  too  mo- 
notonous for  that.     And  then  the  diet," 

"  Ah,  there's  the  rub  !  It's  the  skilly, 
it's  the  four-ounce  system,  I'm  afraid  of. 
Make  it  a  good  daily  regimen,  and  I'll  not 
quaiTcl  with  the  mere  confinement,  nor  ask 
for  any  extension  of  the  time  allotted  to 
exercise." 

"I  must  say,"  said  Jack,  "that,  for  a 
very  acute  and  ingenious  gentleman,  this 
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same  piece  of  burgliiry  was  about  one  of  the 
stupidest  performances  I  ever  heard  of.'' 

"Not  so  fast,  admiral,  not  so.  fast.  I 
stood  on  a  double  event.  I  had  lent  Pra- 
contal  a  few  hundreds,  to  be  repaid  by  as 
many  tliousauds  if  he  established  liia  claim, 
I  began  to  re])ent  of  my  investment,  and 
my  bet  was  a  hedge.  Do  you  see,  old  fel- 
low, if  there  were  uo  books,  I  pocketed  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  If  the  books  turned  up, 
1  stood  to  win  on  the  trial.  You  may  per- 
ceive that  Tom  Cutbill  sleeps  like  a  weasel, 
and  has  always  one  eye  open.'' 

*'  Was  it  a  very  friendly  part,  then,  to 
lend  a  man  money  to  prosecute  a  claim 
against  your  own  friend  ?''  asked  Jack. 

"  Lord  love  ye,  I'd  do  that  against  my 
brother.  The  man  of  business  and  the  desk 
is  one  thing,  the  man  of  human  feelings 
and  affections  is  another.  If  a  man  follows 
any  pursuit  worth  the  name,  of  a  pursuit, 
the  ardor  to  succeed  in  it  will  soon  swamp 
his  scruples  ;  ay,  and  not  leave  him  one 
jot  the  worse  for  it.  Listen  to  me  a  minute. 
Did  you  ever  practice  fly-fishing  ?  AYell, 
can  you  deny  it  is  in  principle  as  ignoble  a 
thing  as  ever  was  called  sport  ?  It  begins 
in  a  fraud,  and  it  finishes  with  a  cruelty  ; 
and  will  you  tell  me  that  your  moral  nature, 
or  any  grand  thing  that  you  fancy  digni- 
fies you,  was  impaired  or  stained  when  you 
landed  that  eight-pound  trout  on  the 
grass  ?  " 

''You  forget  that  men  are  not  trout, 
Master  Cutbill." 

"  There  are  a  good  number  of  them 
gudgeons,  I  am  hajipy  to  say,"  cried  he. 
"  Give  me  a  light  for  my  cigar,  for  I  am 
sick  of  discussion.  Strange  old  tumble- 
down place  this — might  all  be  got  for  a 
song,  I'd  swear.  What  a  grand  spec  it 
would  be  to  start  a  company  to  make  a 
watering  place  of  it :  '  The  Baths  of  Cat- 
taro,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Dioclesian ' 
— eh  ?  Jack,  doesn't  your  mouth  water  at 
the  thought  of  '  preliminary  expenses  ? '  " 

"  I  can't  say  it  does.  I've  been  living 
among  robbers  lately,  and  I  found  them 
very  dull  company." 

"  The  sailor  is  rude  ;  his  manners  smack 
of  the  cockpit,"  said  Cutbill,  nudging  Au- 
gusta in  the  side.  "  Oh  dear,  how  I'd  like 
a  commission  to  knock  this  old  town  into 
a  bathing  machine." 

"You'll  have  ample  time  to  mature  your 
project  up  at  the  villa.  There,  you  see  it 
yonder." 

"  And  is  that  the  British  flag  I  see 
waving  there  ?  Wait  a  moment  till  I  mas- 
ter my  emotion,  and  subdue  the  swelling 
feelings  of  my  breast." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Master  Cutbill,"  said 


Jack,  sternly,  "  if  you  utter  any  stupid  rub- 
bish against  the  L^nion  Jack,  I'll  be  shot  if 
I  don't  drop  you  over  the  sea-wall  tor  a 
ducking  ;  and,  what's  more,  I'll  not  apolo- 
gize to  you  when  you  come  out." 

"  Outrage  the  second.  The  naval  service 
is  not  what  I  remember  it." 

"Here  come  the  girls,"  said  Augustus. 
"  I  hear  Julia's  merry  laugh  in  the  wood." 

"The  L'Estrange  girl  isn't  it  ?"  asked 
Cutbill  ;  and  though  Jack  started  and 
turned  almost  as  if  to  seize  him,  he  never 
noticed  the  movement. 

"  Miss  L'Estrange,"  said  Augustus  Brani- 
leigh. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  she  was  here,  and 
I'd  not  have  made  any  'bones'  about  stop- 
ping ?  I  don't  know  I  was  ever  as  spooney 
as  I  was  about  that  girl  up  at  Albano.  And 
didn't  I  work  like  a  negro  to  get  back  her 
two  thousand  pounds  out  of  that  precious 
coal  mine  ?  Ay,  and  succeeded  too.  I  hope 
she  knovv's  it  was  Tom  Cutbill  saved  the  ship. 
Maybe  she'll  think  I've  come  to  claim  sal- 
vage." 

"  She  has  heard  of  all  your  good  nature, 
and  is  very  grateful  to  you,"  said  Gusty. 

"  That's  right  ;  that's  as  it  ought  to  be.- 
Doin^  good  by  stealth  always  strikes  me  as 
savoring  of  a  secret  society.  It's  Thuggee, 
or  Fenian,  or  any  other  dark  association 
you  like." 

"  111  go  forward  and  meet  them,  if  you'll 
permit  me,"  said  Augustus,  and,  not  wait- 
ing a  reply,  hurried  on  towards  the  wood. 

"  Look  here.  Master  Jack,"  said  Cutbill, 
stopping  short  and  facing  round  in  front  of 
him — "  if  you  mean  as  a  practice  to  sit 
upon  me  on  every  occasion  that  arises,  just 
please  to  say  so." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  man  ;  if  I  did,  I 
promise  you  once  would  be  quite  enoitgh." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  it." 
•  "  Shake  hands,  then,  and  let  us  have  no 
more  squabbling.  If  you  ever  find  me  get- 
ting into  shoal-water,  and  likely  to  touch  a 
sandbank,  just  call  out  '  stop  her  ! '  and 
you'll  see  how  I'll  reverse  my  engine  at 
once.  It's  not  in  my  line,  the  locomotives, 
but  I  could  drive  if  I  was  put  to  it,  and  I 
know  well  every  good  lesson  a  man  acquires 
from  the  practice." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  cause  of 
ours,  Cutty ;  how  docs  it  look  to  your 
eyes  ?" 

"  Just  as  dark  as  thunder  !  Why  you 
go  to  trial  at  all  next  term  I  can't  make 
out.  Pracontal's  case  is  clear  as  noon- 
day. There's  the  ])roof  of  the  marriage — 
as  legal  a  marriage  as  if  an  archbishop  cele- 
brated it,  and  there's  the  registry  of  birth. 
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and  there  are,  to  coulirm  all,  old  Bramleigli's 
letters.  If  you  push  on  after  such  a  show 
of  danger  signals  as  these,  it  is  l)ccause  you 
must  like  a  smash." 

"  You'd  strike,  then,  without  tiring  a 
shot  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  would,  if  it  was  only  to 
save  the  cxi^ense  of  the  poAvder  ;  besides, 
Pracontul  has  already  declared  that,  if  met 
by  an  amicable  spirit  on  your  brother's 
part,  there  are  no  terms  he  would  not  ac- 
cede to,  to  secure  recognition  by  your 
family,  and  acceptance  as  one  of  you." 

''I'm  sure  I  don't  see  whv  he  should  care 
for  it." 

"  N"or  I,  for  the  matter  of  that.  If 
there's  a  lot  in  life  I'd  call  enviable,  it 
would  be  to  be  born  in  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, and  inherit  ten  tbousand  a  year.  A 
landed  estate,  and  no  relations,  comes  nearer 
to  my  ideas  of  Paradise  than  anything  in 
Milton's  poems." 

''  Here  they  come,"  cried  Jack,  as  a 
merry  group  issued  from  the  road,  and 
came  joyously  forward  to  meet  tbem. 

"Here's  this  good  fellow,  Tom  Cutbill, 
come  to  spend  some  days  with  us,"  said 
Jack,  as  the  girls  advanced  to  greet  him. 

"  Isn't  it  kind  of  him  ?  "  said  Cutbill ; 
"  isn't  it  like  that  disinterested  good  nature 
that  always  marks  him  ?  Of  course  I'm 
heartily  welcome  !  how  could  it  be  other- 
Avise  ?  Miss  Bramleigh,  you  do  me  proud. 
Miss  Julia,  your  slave.  Ah,  your  rever- 
ence !  let's  have  a  shake  of  your  devout 
paw.  Now,  I  call  this  as  pleasant  a  place 
for  a  man  to  go  through  his  sentence  of 
transportation  as  need  be.  Do  the  ladies 
know  what  I'm  charged  with  ?  " 

"They  know  nothing;  they  desire  to 
know  nothing,"  said  Augustus.  "  When 
we  have  dined  and  had  our  coffee,  you  shall 
make  your  own  confession  ;  and  that  only 
if  you  like  it,  and  wish  to  disburden  your 
conscience." 

"  My  conscience  is  pretty  much  like  my 
balance  at  my  banker's — it's  a  mighty  small 
matter,  but  somehow  it  never  troubles  me; 
and  you'll  see  by  and  by  that  it  doesn't 
interfere  with  my  appetite." 

"You  saw  my  sister  at  Naples,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill,"  said  Nelly,  "  how  was  she  looking?" 

"  Decidedly  handsome  ;  and  as  haughty 
as  handsome  ;  as  an  Irish  friend  who  was 
walking  with  me  one  day  her  carriage 
passed,  observed,  '  A  bow  from  her  v\^as  the 
next  tiling  to  a  black  eye.'  " 

"  Marion's  pride  always  became  her," 
said  Nelly,  coldly. 

"It  must  be  a  comfort  to  her  to  feel  she 
has  a  great  stock  of  what  suits  her  consti- 
tution." 


"  And  the  noble  Viscount,"  askcd^Jack, 
"'  hoAv  was  he  looking  ?  " 

"  As  fresh  as  paint.  The  waxworks  in 
tlie  museum  seemed  faded  and  worn  after 
him.  He  was  in  an  acute  attack  of  youth 
the  day  I  dined  with  him  last,  and  I  hope 
his  system  has  not  sutfered  for  it." 

"  Stop  her,"  muttered  Jack,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Cutbill  ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
otliers,  that  astute  individual  rejoined, 
"  Stop  her,  it  is." 

"We  dine  at  four,  I  think?"  said 
Bramleigh,  "and  there's  just  time  to  dress. 
Jack,  take  charge  of  Cutbill,  and  show  him 
where  he  is  to  lodge." 

"And  is  it  white  choker  and  a  fiddle 
coat  ?  Do  you  tell  me  you  dress  for  din- 
ner ?  "  asked  Cutbill. 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  shall  do  exactly  as  he 
pleases,"  said  Julia  ;  "  we  only  claim  alike 
privilege  for  ourselves." 

"  You've  got  it  now,  Tom  Cutbill,"  said 
he,  sorrowfully,  "and  I  hope  you  like  it." 

And  with  this  they  went  their  several 
ways  ;  Jack  alone  lingering  in  the  garden 
in  the  hope  to  have  one  word  with  Julia, 
but  she  did  not  return,  and  his  "  watch 
on  deck,"  as  he  called  it,  was  not  relieved. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

LADY     CULDUFF'S     LETTER. 

A  LONG  letter,  a  letter  of  several  pages, 
from  Marion,  reached  the  villa  ;  and  though 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  the  reader  to 
listen  to  it  textvially  or  throughout,  I  crave 
permission  to  give  certain  parts  of  its  con- 
tents. 

As  Lady  CuldufE  prospered  in  the  world, 
she  became  what  she  thought  "devout," 
and  perpetually  reminded  all  around  her 
that  she  was  well  aware  she  was  living  in  a 
very  sinful  world,  and  keeping  daily  com- 
pany with  transgressors  ;  and  she  actually 
brought  herself  to  believe  that  by  a  repeated 
reference  to  the  wickedness  of  this  life  she 
was  entering  a  formal  protest  against  sin, 
and  qualifying  herself,  at  this  very  cheap 
price,  for  something  much  better,  hereafter. 

She  was — and  it  was  a  pet  phrase  with 
her — "resigned"  to  everything;  resigned 
to  Lord  Culduff's  being  made  a  grand  cross 
and  an  ambassador,  with  the  rcasonaI)le 
prospect  of  an  earldom  ;  resigned  to  her 
own  great  part — and  was  it  not  a  great  part  ? 
— in  this  advancement  ;  resigned  to  be  an 
ambassadress  !  That  she  was  resigned  to 
the  ruin  and  downfall  of  her  family,  espe- 
cially if  they  should  have  the  delicacy  and 
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gooc|,tnste  to  hide  themselves  somewhere, 
unci  not  obtrude  that  ruin  and  downfall  on 
the  world,  "was  plainly  manifest ;  and  Avhen 
she  averred  that,  come  what  miglit,  we 
ought  to  be  ever  assured  that  all  things 
were  for  the  best,  she  meant  in  reality  to  say, 
it  was  a  wise  dispensation  that  sent  herself 
to  live  in  a  palace  at  Pera,  and  left  her 
brothers  and  sisters  to  shiver  out  existence 
in  barbarism. 

There  was  not  a  shadow  of  hypocrisy  in 
all  this.  She  believed  every  word  she  said 
upon  it.  She  accepted  the  downfall  of  her 
family  as  her  share  of  those  ills  which  are 
the  common  lot  of  humanity  ;  and  she 
was  Ycry  proud  of  the  fortitude  that  sus- 
tained her  under  this  heavy  trial,  and  of 
that  resignation  that  enabled  her  not  to 
grieve  over  these  things  in  an  unseemly  fash- 
ion, or  in  any  way  that  might  tell  on  her 
complexion. 

"  After  that  splendid  success  of  Culduff's 
at  Naples,"  wrote  she,  "of  which  the  news- 
papers are  full,  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
Ave  ought  to  have  had  Paris,  and,  indeed, 
must  have  had  it,  but  the  Ministry  made 
it  a  direct  and  personal  favor  of  Culduff 
that  he  would  go  and  set  that  troublesome 
Eastern  question  to  rights.  As  you  know 
nothing  of  politics,  dear  Nelly,  and,  indeed, 
are  far  happier  in  that  ignorance,  I  shall 
not  enter  upon  what,  even  with  tliq  fullest 
explanation,  would  only  bewilder  you. 
Enough  if  you  know  that  we  have  to  out- 
manoeuvre the  Russians,  baffle  the  French, 
and  bully  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  there  is  not 
for  the  task  Culduff 's  equal  in  England.  I 
think  I  see  your  astonishment  that  I  should 
talk  of  such  themes  ;  they  were  not  certainly 
the  sort  of  subjects  which  once  occupied 
our  thoughts  ;  but,  my  dear  Nelly,  in  link- 
ing your  fate  to  that  of  a  man  of  high  am- 
bition, you  accept  the  companionshqi  of 
his  intellect,  instead  of  a  share  of  his  heart. 
And^  as  you  well  know  I  always  repudiated 
the  curate  and  cottage  theory,  1  accept 
the  alternative  without  repiniiig.  Can  I 
teach  you  any  of  this  philosophy,  Nelly, 
and  will  it  lighten  the  load  of  your  own 
sorrows  to  learn  how  I  have  come  to  bear 
mine  ?  It  is  in  the  worldliness  of  people 
generally  lies  their  chief  unhappiness.  They 
will  not,  as  Oulduff  says,  '  accept  the  situa- 
tion.'_  Now  we  have  accepted  it,  we 
submit  to  it,  and,  in  consequence,  suffer 
fewer  heart-burnings  and  rei)inings  than 
our  neighbors.  Dear  Augustus  never  had 
any  costly  tastes  ;  and  as  for  yourself,  sim- 
plicity was  your  badge  in  everything. 
Temple  is  indeed  to  be  pitied,  for  Temple, 
Avith  money  to  back  him,  might  have  made 
a  respectable  figure  in  the  world  and  mar- 


!  ried  well ;  but  Temple,  a  poor  man,  must 
fall  down  to  a  second-class  legation,  and 
look  over  the  Minister's  larder.  Culduff 
!  tried,  but  failed  to  make  something  of  him. 
As  C.  told  him  one  day,,  you  have  only  to 
see  Charles  Mathews  act,  to  be  convinced 
that  to  be  a  coxcomb  a  man  must  be  con- 
summately clever  ;  and  yet  it  is  exactly  the 
'  role '  every  empty  fellow  fancies  Avould 
suit  him.  T.  resented  this,  well  meant 
as  it  was,  and  resigned  his  secretaryship. 
He  has  gone  over  to  England,  Init  I  do  not 
imagine  with  much  prospect  of  re-employ- 
ment. 

"  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Nelly,  of  quit- 
ting your  present  refuge.  You  are  safe 
noAV,  and  in  harbor,  aiid  be  slow  to  adven- 
ture on  that  wide  ocean  of  life  where  ship- 
wrecks are  occurring  on  every  hand.  '  So 
long  as  one  is  obscure,  poverty  has  no  ter- 
rors. As  Culduff  says,  you  m.ay  always  wear 
a  ragged  coat  in  the  dark.  It  is  we,  who 
unfortunately  must  walk  in  the  noonday, 
cannot  be  seen  unless  in  fine  raiment.  Do 
not  mistake  me,however.  I  say  this  without 
complaint :  I  repine  at  nothing. 

"  I  had  written  so  much  of  my  letter, 
dear  Nolly,  intending  to  finish  it  at  Eome  ; 
but  Culduff  is  obliged  to  hurry  on  to  Ischl, 
where  some  great  diplom.atic  gathering  is 
now  assembled,  and  I  mu.st  omit  a  number 
of  things  I  desire  to  say  to  you. 

"  Culduff  thinks  we  must  call  on  Lady 
Augusta  as  Ave  go  through.  I  own  I  have 
done  my  best  to  avoid  this,  and  if  I  must 
go,  it  will  not  be  in  the  best  of  tempers. 
The  oddest  thing  of  all  is,  C.  dislikes  her 
fully  as  much  as  I  do  ;  but  there  is  some 
wonderful  freemasonry  among  these  people 
that  obliges  them,  like  the  members  of  a 
secret  society,  to  certain  cgards  towards 
each  other  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  would 
rather  do  a  positive  wrong  to  some  one  in 
middle-class  life  than  be  wanting  in  some 
punctilio  or  attention  to  a  person  of  her 
condition.  I  have  often  been  much  pro- 
A'oked  by  displays  of  this  sentiment,  need- 
lessly paraded  to  offend  my  own  sense  of 
propriety.     I  shall  add  a  line  after  my  visit. 

"  Rome. 

''  T  have  news  for  you.  M.  Pracontal — 
if  tliis  be  his  name— not  only  takes  your 
estates,  but  your  stepmother.  The  odious 
woman  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  us  so  to 
our  faces.  How  I  bore  it,  what  I  said,  or 
felt  or  suffered,  I  knoAv  not.  Some  sort  of 
fit,  I  believe,  seized  me,  for  Culduff  sent 
for  a  physician  when  T  got  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  our  departure  was  deferred. 

"  The  outrage  of  this  conduct  has  so 
shaken  my  nerves  that  I  can  scarcely  write. 
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nor  is  my  sense  of  indignation  lessened  by 
the  levity  with  which  it  pleases  Ciildufl:  to 
treat  the  whole  matter.  '  It  is  a  bold  coup 
— a  less  courageous  woman  would  have 
recoiled  from  it — she  is  very  daring.'  This 
is  what  he  says  of  her.  She  has  tiie  courage 
that  says  to  the  world,  '  I  am  ready  to  meet 
all  your  censures  and  your  reproaches  ; ' 
Imt  I  never  heard  this  culled  heroism  be- 
fore. 3Iust  I  own  to  you,  Nelly,  that  Avhat 
overwhelms  me  most  in  this  disgraceful 
event  is  the  confidence  it  evinces  in  this 
man's  cause  ?  '  You  may  swear,'  said  Cul- 
duff,  "that  she  is  backing  the  winner. 
Women  are  timid  gamblers,  and  never  risk 
their  money  without  almost  every  chance 
in  their  favor.'  I  know  that  my  lord 
plumes  himself  on  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  us,  prompting  him  at  times  to  utter 
much  that  is  less  than  complimentary;  but 
I  give  you  this  opinion  of  his  here  for  what 
it  is  worth,  frankly  owning  that  my  dislike 
to  the  woman  is  such  I  can  be  no  fair  judge 
of  any  case  into  which  she  enters. 

"  Pracontal — I  only  saw  him  for  an  in- 
stant— struck  me  as  a  third-class  French- 
man, something  between  a  soKS-officici'  of 
cavalry  and  a  commis-voyageur ;  not  ill- 
looking,  and  set  up  with  that  air  of  a  sol- 
dier that  in  France  does  duty  for  dignity. 
He  had  a  few  hasty  words  with  Culduif, 
but  did  not  persist  nor  show  any  desire  to 
make  a  row  in  presence  of  ladies.  So  far, 
his  instincts  as  a  corporal  guided  him  safely. 
Had  he  been  led  by  the  commis-voyageur 
side  of  his  character,  we  should  have  had  a 
most  disgraceful  scene,  ending  by  a  hostile 
meeting  between  a  British  peer  and  a 
bagman. 

"  My  nerves  have  been  so  shaken  by  this 
incident,  and  my  recollection  is  still  so 
charged  with  this  odious  woman's  look, 
voice,  and  manner,  that  1  cannot  trust  my- 
self to  say  more.  Be  assured,  dear  Nelly, 
that  in  all  the  miserable  details  of  this 
great  calamity  to  our  family,  no  one  event 
has  occurred  equal  in  poignant  suffering  to 
the  insult  I  have  thus  been  subjected  to. 

"  Culduff  will  not  agree  to  it,  but  I  de- 
clare to  you  she  was  positively  vulgar  in 
the  smirking  complacence  in  which  she 
presented  the  man  as  her  future  husband. 
She  was  already  passee  when  she  married 
my  father,  and  the  exuberant  joy  at  this 
proposal  revealed  the  old  maid's  nature. 
C,  of  course,  calls  her  charming,  a  woman 
of  very  attractive  qualities,  and  such  like  ; 
but  men  of  a  certain  age  have  ideas  of  their 
own  on  these  subjects,  and,  like  tlicir 
notions  on  cookery,  make  no  converts 
among  people  under  forty.  I  believe  I  told 
him  so,  and,   in  consequence,  the  whole 


theme  has  been  strictly  avoided  by  each  of 
us  ever  smce." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  devoted 
to  details  as  to  her  future  life  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  onerous  duties  that  would 
devolve  on  her  as  ambassadress.  She 
hinted  also  to  a  time  v/hen  she  would  ask 
dear  Nelly  to  come  and  visit  her ;  but,  of 
course,  until  matters  were  fully  settled  and 
conclnded,  she  could  not  expect  her  to  leave 
dear  Gusty. 

The  postscript  ran  thus  :  "  Cnlduf?  meant 
to  have  given  some  small  Church  })romotion 
to  young  L'Estrange,  and,  indeed,  believed 
he  had  done  so  ;  but  some  difficulty  has 
arisen.  It  is  either  not  his  turn,  or  the 
Bishop  is  troublesome,  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners — if  there  be  such  people — 
are  making  objections.  If  he — 1  mean 
L'Estrange — be  still  disengaged,  would  it 
be  wise  to  offer  him  the  chaplaincy  to  the 
embassy  ?  I  mean  wise  as  regards  ourselves ; 
but  I  take  it  the  sister  may  be  still  unmar- 
ried, and  if  she  be  like  what  I  remember 
her,  a  person  not  easily  supi^ressed,  nor  at 
all  i]Klisi:)osed  to  assume  airs  of  jierfcct 
equality,  even  with  those  separated  from 
her  by  a  whole  hemisphere  of  station.  Give 
me  your  candid  advice  on  this  point,  not 
thinking  of  thein,  but  of  me,  for  though  I 
feel  Julia— is  not  that  her  name  ? — would 
be  insupportable,  the  parson  himself  would 
be  very  useful,  and  I  think  a  comfort  to 
me. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  consult  any  one 
upon  this  matter.  It  is  your  own  personal 
opinion  I  want,  and  you  will  give  it  to  me, 
knowing  me  and  my  prejudices — I  sujipcse 
I  had  better  call  them — and  not  thinking 
of  your  own  leanings  and  likings  for  the 
girl.  She  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
changed.  Culduff  has  some  wise  saw  about 
acid  wines  growing  dry  by  age  ;  I  don't 
know  v,'hethcr  young  ladies  mellow  in  this 
fashion,  but  Julia  was  certainly  tart  enough 
once  to  have  tested  the  theory,  and  might 
be  the  '  Amontillado '  of  old  maids  by  this 
time." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  after  a  sally  of 
this  kind  it  was  not  easy  for  the  vrriter  to 
recover  that  semi-moralizing  vein  in  which 
the  letter  opened.  Nor  did  she.  The 
conclusion  was  abrupt,  and  merely  directed 
Nelly  to  address  her  next  to  the  Summer 
P;)lace  at  Therapia  :  "For  those  horrid 
people,  our  predecessors,  have  left  the  em- 
bassy house  in  such  a  condition  it  will  take 
weeks  and  several  thousand  pounds  to  make 
it  habitable.  There  must  be  a  vote  taken 
'  in  supply  '  on  this.  I  am  writing  Gi'eek 
to  you,  poor  child  ;  but  I  mean  thcv  must 
give  us  money,  and,  of  course,  the  discus- 
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sion  will  expose  us  to  many  impertiuenccs. 
One  writer  declared  that  he  never  knew 
of  a  debate  on  the  estimates  without  an 
allusion  to  Lord  Culduirs  wig.  We  shall 
endure  this — if  not  with  patience,  without 
resentment.  Love  to  dear  Gusty,  and  be- 
lieve me  your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Marion  Culduff." 

Such  were  the  most  striking  passages  of  a 
long  letter  which,  fortunately  for  Nelly, 
Mr.  Cutbill's  presence  at  the  breakfast- 
table  rescued  her  from  the  indiscretion  of 
reading  aloud.  One  or  two  extracts  she 
did  give,  but  soon  saw  that  the  document 
was  one  which  could  not  be  laid  on  the 
table,  nor  given  without  prejudice  to  the 
public  service.  Her  confusion,  as  she 
crumpled  up  the  paper,  and  thrust  it  back 
into  its  envelope,  Avas  quickl}^  remarked, 
and  Mr.  Cutl)ill,  with  his  accustomed  tact, 
observed,  "I'd  lay  a  'fiver'  we've  all  of 
us  been  led  out  for  a  canter  in  that  ei^istle. 
It's  enough  to  see  Miss  Ellen's  face  to 
know  that  she  wouldn't  read  it  out  for 
fifty  pounds.  Eh,  what  !  "  cried  he,  stoop- 
ing and  rubbing  his  leg  ;  ''  I  told  you  to 
say,  '  Stop  her,'  Master  Jack,  when  you 
wanted  to  take  way  off,  but  I  never  said, 
'Kick  my  shins.' " 

This  absurd  exclamation,  and  the  laugh 
it  provoked,  was  a  lucky  diversion,  and 
they  arose  from  table  without  another 
thought  on  Marion's  epistle. 

''  Has  Nelly  shown  you  Marion's  note  ?" 
asked  Jack,  as  he  strolled  Avitli  Julia 
through  the  garden. 

"No,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  letter  I 
ever  knew  her  to  get  without  handing  me 
to  read." 

"  I  suspect,  with  Cutbill,  that  Vvc  all  of 
us  catch  it  in  that  pleasant  document." 

"You  perhaps  are  the  oi^ly  one  who  has 
escaped. " 

"As  foY me,  I  am  not  even  remembered. 
Well,  I'll  bear  even  that,  if  I  can  be  sure 
of  a  little  sympathy  in  another  quarter." 

"Master  Jack,  you  ask  for  too  many 
professions.  I  have  told  you  already  to- 
day, and  I  don't  mean  to  repeat  it  for  a 
week,  that  you  are  not  odious  to  me." 

"'But  will  you  not  remember,  Julia,  the 
long  months  of  banishment  I  ha^e  suffered? 
Will  you  not  bear  in  mind  that  if  I  have 
lived  longingly  for  this  moment,  it  is  cruel 
now  to  dash  it  with  a  doubt." 

"But  it  is  exactly  what  I  am'not  doing  ! 
I  have  given  you  fully  as  much  encourage- 
ment as  is  good  for  you.  I  have  owned — and 
it  is  a  rash  confession  for  a  girl  to  make  at 
any  time — that  I  care  for  you  more  tluin 
any  part  of  our  prospects  for  the  future 


could  warrant,  and  if  I  go  one  step  further 
tliere  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  for  you  to 
buy  a  bragotza  and  turn  fisherman,  and  for 
me  to  get  a  basket  and  sell  pilchards  in  the 
piazza." 

"  You  needn't  taunt  me  Avith  my  pov- 
erty, I  feel  it  bitterly  enough  already.  Nor 
have  you  any  right  to  think  me  unal^le  to 
win  a  living." 

"  Tliere,  again,  you  wrong  me.  I  only 
sail,  Do  not,  in  your  imjiatience  to  reach 
your  goal,  make  it  not  worth  the  winning. 
Don't  forget  what  I  told  you  aliout  long 
engagements.  A  man's  share  of  them  is 
the  worst." 

"  But  you  love  me,  Julia  ? "  said  he, 
drawing  her  close  to  him. 

"How  tiresome  you  are  !"  said  she,  try- 
ing to  free  herself  from  his  arm. 

"  Let  me  once — only  once — hear  you  say 
this,  and  I  swear  to  you,  Julia,  I'll  never 
tease  vou  more." 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  must " 

More  was  not  spoken,  for  the  lips  were 
pressed  by  a  rapturous  kiss,  as  he  clasped 
her  to  his  heart,  muttering,  "  My  own,  my 
own  ! " 

"  I  declare  there  is  Nelly,"  cried  Julia, 
wresting  herself  from  his  embrace,  and 
starting  off  ;  not,  however,  towards  ElleU; 
but  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

"Oh,  Nelly!"  said  Jack,  rushing  to- 
wards his  sister,  "  she  loves  me — she  has 
said  so — she  is  all  my  own." 

"  Of  course  she  is,  Jack.  I  never 
doubted  it,  though  I  own  I  scarcely  thought 
she'd  have  told  it." 

And  the  brother  and  sister  Avalked  along 
hand  in  hand  without  speaking,  a  closer 
pressure  of  the  fingers  at  intervals  alone 
revealing  how  they  followed  the  same 
thoughts  and  lived  in  the  same  joys. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

DEALIKG      WITH      CUTBILL, 

"  What's  to  be  done  Avith  Cutbill  ? — will 
any  one  tell  me  this  ? "  was  the  anxious 
question  Augustus  asked  as  he  stood  in  a 
grou]i  comi>oscd  of  Jack,  Nelly,  and  the 
L'Estranges.  "  As  to  Sedley  niceting  him 
at  all,  I  know  that  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  finding  the  man  here 
Avill  so  discredit  us  in  Sedley's  eyes  that  it 
is  more  than  likely  he  will  pitch  up  the 
Avhole  case  and  say  good-bye  to  xis  for- 
ever." 

"But,  can  he  do  that?"  asked  Julia. 
"  Can  he,  I  mean,  permit  a  matter  of  tern 
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per  or  personal  feeling  to  interfere  in  a  dry 
afEair  of  duty  ?  " 

"Of  course  he  can  ;  wlierc  liis  counsels 
are  disregarded  and  even  counteracted,  he 
need  not  continue  his  guidance.  He  is  a 
hot-tempered  man,  besides,  and  has  more 
than  once  shown  me  that  he  will  not  bear 
provocation  beyond  certain  limits." 

"  I  think,"  began  L'Estrange,  "  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I'd  tell  Cutbill.  I'd 
explain  to  him  how  matters  stood  ; 
and " 

"No,  no,"  broke  in  Jack  ;  "that  won't 
do  at  all.  The  poor  dog  is  too  hard  up  for 
that." 

"Jack  is  right,"  said  Nelly,  warmly. 

"  Of  course  he  is,  so  far  as  Mr.  Cutbill 
goes,"  broke  in  Julia;  "but  we  want  to 
do  right  to  every  one.  Now,  how  about 
your  brother  and  his  suit  ?  " 

"  What  if  I  were  to  show  him  this  let- 
ter," said  Augustus,  "to  let  him  see  that 
Sedlcy  means  to  be  here  to-morrow,  to  re- 
main at  farthest  three  days  ;  is  it  not  likely 
Cutbill  would  himself  desire  to  avoid  meet- 
ing him  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  Jack.  "It's 
the  thing  of  all  others  he'd  glory  in  ;  he'd 
be  full  of  all  the  lively  impertinences  that 
he  could  play  off  on  the  lawyer  ;  and  he'd 
write  a  comic  song  on  him — ay,  and  sing  it 
in  his  own  presence." 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  said  Julia, 
gravely. 

"  Tiicn  what  is  to  bo  done  ?  Is  there  no 
escape  out  of  the  difficulty  ? "  asked 
Augustus. 

"Yes,"  said  Nelly,  "I  think  there  is. 
The  way  I  should  advise  would  be  this:  I'd 
show  Mr.  Cutbill  Sedley's  letter,  and,  tak- 
ing him  into  counsel,  as  it  were,  on  the 
embarrassment  of  his  own  position,  I'd  say, 
'  We  must  hide  you  somewhere  for  these 
three  days.'  " 

"  But  he  wouldn't  see  it,  Nelly.  He'd 
laugh  at  your  delicate  scruples.  He'd  say, 
'  That's  the  one  man  in  all  Europe  I'm  dy- 
ing to  meet.' " 

"Nelly  is  quite  right,  notwithstanding," 
said  Julia.  "  There  is  more  than  one  side 
to  Mr.  Cutbill's  nature.  He'd  like  to  be 
thought  a  very  punctilious  gentleman  fully 
as  much  as  a  very  jocose  companion. 
Make  him  believe  that,  in  keeping  out  of 
sight  here  at  this  moment,  he  will  be  exer- 
cising a  most  refined  delicacy — doing  what 
nothing  short  of  a  high-bred  sensibility 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of ;  and  you'll 
see  he'll  be  as  delighted  with  his  part  as 
ever  he  was  Avith  his  coarse  drollery.  And 
here  he  comes  to  test  my  theory  about 
him." 


As  she  spoke,  Cutbill  came  lounging  up 
the  garden-walk, too  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  paper  cigarette,  to  see  those  in  front 
of  him. 

"I'm  sure,  Mr.  Cutbill,  that  cigarette 
must  be  intended  for  me,"  cried  Julia, 
"  seeing  all  the  pains  you  are  bestowing  on 
its  manufacture." 

"Ah,  Miss  Julia,  if  I  could  only  believe 
that  you'd  let  me  corrupt  your  morals  to 
the  extent  of  a  pinch  of  Latakia " 

"  Give  me  Sedley's  letter.  Gusty,"  said 
Nelly,  "  and  leave  the  whole  arrangement 
to  me.  Mr.  Cutbill,  will  you  kindly  let  me 
have  three  minutes  of  your  company  ?  I 
want  a  bit  of  advice  from  you."  And  she 
took  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  led  him 
down  the  garden.  She  wasted  no  time  in 
preliminaries,  but  at  once  came  to  the 
point,  saying,  "  We're  in  Avhat  you  would 
call  '  a  fix '  this  morning,  Mr.  Cutbill. 
My  brother's  lawyer,  Mr.  Sedley,  is  coming 
here  most  unexpectedly.  We  know  that 
some  unpleasant  })assages  have  occurred 
between  you  and  that  gentleman,  making 
a  meeting  between  you  quite  impossible; 
and,  in  the  great  difficulty  of  the  moment, 
I  have  charged  myself  with  the  solution  of 
the  embarrassment,  and  now  begin  to  see 
that  Avithout  your  aid  I  am  powerless.  AVill 
you  help  me — that  is,  will  you  advise  with 
or  for  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will.  But,  first  of  all, 
whore's  the  difficulty  you  speak  of  ?  I'd  no 
more  mind  meeting  this  man — sitting  next 
him  at  dinner,  if  you  like — than  I  would 
an  old  creditor — and  I  have  a  good  many 
of  them — that  I  never  mean  to  pay." 

"AVe  never  doubted  ycmr  tact,  J\Ir.  Cut- 
bill,"  said  she,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  })ronoun. 

"  If  so,  then  the  matter  is  easy  enough. 
Tact  always  serves  for  two.  If  /  be  the 
man  you  take  me  for,  that  crabbed  old  fel- 
low will  love  mo  like  a  brother  before  the 
first  dav  is  over." 

"  That's  not  the  question,  Mr.  Cutbill. 
Your  personal  powers  of  captivation  no  one 
disputes,  if  only  they  get  a  fair  field  for 
their  exercise.  But  what  we  fear  is  that 
Mr.  Sedley,  being  the  hot-tempered,  hasty 
man  he  is,  Avill  not  give  you  this  chance. 
My  brother  has  twice  already  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  rupture  Avith  liim  for  having 
acted  on  his  own  independent  judgment. 
I  belie\'e  nothing  but  his  regard  for  poor 
dear  papa  would  have  made  him  forgive 
Augustus  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  in  the 
])resent  critical  state  of  our  cause  his 
desertion  of  us  would  be  fatal,  I  am  sure 
you  Avill  do  anything  to  avert  such  a  ca- 
lamity." 
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"  Let  ns  meet.  Miss  Ellen.  Let  us  dine  j  "  Tliat  yon  shonld  be  a  close  pri3«jner  for 
togotlier  once — I  only  ask  once — and  if  I  the  sliort  time  Mr.  Sedley  stays  licre  ; 
don't  borrow  money  from  him  before  lie  sufficiently  near  to  be  able  to  communicate 
takes  his  bedroom  candle,  you  may  scratch  and  advise  with  you — for  we  count  much 
Tom  Cutbill,  and  put  him  off  'the  course'  on  your  counsel — ^and  yet  totally  safe  from 
forever.  What  does  that  impatient  shrug  even  the  chance  of  meeting  him.  There 
of  the  shoulders  mean  ?  Is  it  as  much  as  to  is  a  small  chai)el  about  a  mile  off,  Avhere 
say,  '  What  a  conceited  snob  it  is  ! ' — eh  ?"  the  family  confessor  used  to  live,  in  two 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill ;  yoa  couldn't  pos-  neat  little  rooms  adjoining  the  building, 
sibly "  These  shall  be  made  comfortable  for  you. 

"  Couldn't  I,  though  ?  And  don't  I  We  will  take  care — I  will — that  you  are 
know  well  that  I  am  just  as  vain  of  my  not  starved;  and  some  of  us  will  be  sure 
little  talents — as  your  friend,  Miss  Julia,  to  go  and  see  j^ou  every  day,  and  report  all 
called  them — as  you  and  others  are  ready  that  goes  on.      I  foresee  a  number  of  de- 


to  ridicule  them.  But  the  real  difference 
between  us  after  all  is  this — You  think 
the  world  at  large  is  a  monstrous  clever 
creature,  with  great  acuteness,  great  dis- 
crimination, and  great  delicacy ;  and  I 
Tcnoto  it  to  be  a  great  overgrown  bully,  mis- 
takimx  half  it  hears,  and  blunderin«-  all  it 


tails,  but  I  have  no  time  now  to  discuss 
them:  the  great  point  is,  do  you  agree?  " 
"  This  is  Miss  Julia's  scheme,  is  it  not?" 
"  No,  I  assure  you  ;  on  my  word,  it  is 
mine." 

"  But  you  have  concerted  it  with  her?" 
"Not   even   that:    she   knows   uothinsr 


says,  so  that  any  one,  I  don't   care  who  he   of  it." 

is,  that  will  stand  out  from  the  crowd  in       "  With  whom,  tlieji,  have  you  talked  it 

life,  think  his  own  thoughts  and  guide  his  |  over?" 

own  actions,  may  just  do  what  he  pleases  |      "W^ith  none,  save  Mr.  Cutbill," 

with  that  unwieldy  old  monster,  making  it       ''In  that  case,   Mr.    Cutbill  complies," 

believe  it's  the  master,  all  the  while  it  is  a  said    he,    with   a  theatrical  air  of  conde- 

mere  slave  and  a  drudge.      There's  another   scension. 

shrug  of  the  shoulders.     Why  not  say  it        "You  will  go  there?" 

out — You're  a  puppy,  Tom  Cutbill  ?"  "Yes,  I  promise  it." 


"First 
jcondly- 


of  all,  it  wouldn't  be  jaolite,  and 


"And  remain  close  prisoner  till  I  liber- 
ate you  ?  " 

"  Everything  you  command." 
I  thank  you  much,  and  I  am  very  proud 


said  she  offering  her  hand. 


"  IS'ever  mind  the  secondly.  It's  quite 
enough  for  me  to  see  that  I  have  not  con- 
vinced you,  nor  am  I  half  as  clever  a  fellow  of  my  success, 

as  I  think  myself.     And,  do  you   know,  "  Shall  I  own  to  you,"  said  she,  after  a 

you're  the  first  I  ever  knew  dispute  the  pause,    "  that    my   brother's  nerves    have 

position  ?  "  I  been  so  shaken   by  the    agitation   he  has 

"But  I  do  not.    I  subscribe  to  it  implic-  passed   through,     and    by    the    continual 

itly ;  my  presence  here,  at  this  moment,  pressure    of   thinking    that  it   is   his  own 


attests  how  I  believe  it.  It  is  exactly  be 
cause  I  regard  Mr.  Cutbill  as  the  cleverest 
person  I  know — the  very  ablest  to  extricate 
one  from  a  difficulty — that  I  have  come  to 
him  this  morning." 

"  My  honor  is  satisfied  ! "  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bowing  with  a 
grand  seriousness. 

"  And  now,"  said  Kelly,  hurriedl}^  for 
her  patience  had  well-nigh  given  in, 
"what's  to  be  done?  I  have  a  project  of 
my  own,  but  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  agree  to  it." 

"  N'ot  agree  to  a  project  of  yours!  What 
do  you  take  me  for,  Miss  Ellcii  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cutbill,  I  have  exhausted 
all  my  compliments.  I  can  only  say  I 
endorse  all  the  preceding  with  compound 
interest." 


personal  fault  that  this  battle  has  been  so 
ill  contested,  that  the  faintest  show  of 
censure  on  him  now  would  be  more  than 
he  could  bear?  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  cause  is  lost,  and  I  am  only  Ciiger  that 
poor  Augustus  should  not  feel  it  was  lost 
through  him." 

She  was  greatly  agitated  as  she  spoke, 
and,  with  a  hurried  farewell,  she  turned 
and  left  him. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 


THE   CLIENT   AND   IIIS    LAWYER. 


When  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left  the 

dinner-room,  and  Augustus  Bramleigh  and 

]\Ir.    Sedley  found  themselves  alone,  a  si- 

Slightly  piqued  by  the  half-sarcasm  of  lence   of   several  minutes  ensued  ;  a  very 

her  manner,   he  simply  said — "  And  your  i  solemn  pause  each   felt  it,   well   knowing 

project ;  what  is  it?"  "        |  that  at  such  a  moment  the  slightest  word 
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may  be  the  siga.il  for  disclosures  ■vrliich 
involve  a  destiny.  Up  to  this,  nothing 
had  been  said  on  either  side  of  "the  cause;" 
and  though  Sedley  had  traveled  across 
Europe  to  speak  of  it,  he  waited  with  de- 
corous reserve  till  his  host  should  invite 
him  to  the  topic. 

Branileigh,  an  awkward  and  timid  man 
at  the  best  of  times,  was  still  more  so 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  should  give  the  initiative.  As 
the  entertainer  of  a  guest,  too,  he  fancied 
that  to  introduce  his  personal  interests  as 
matter  of  conversion  would  be  in  bad  taste, 
and  so  he  fidgeted,  and  passed  the  decanters 
across  the  table  with  a  nervous  impatience, 
trying  to  seem  at  his  ease,  and  stammering 
out  at  last  some  unmeaning  question  about 
the  other's  journey. 

Sedley  replied  to  the  inquiry  with  a  cold 
and  measured  politeness,  as  a  man  might 
to  a  matter  ])urely  irrelevant. 

"The  Continent  is  comparatively  new 
ground  to  you,  ilr.  Sedley?" 

"  Entirely  so,  I  have  never  been  beyond 
Brussels  before  this." 

"  Late  years  have  nearly  effaced  national 
peculiarities.  One  crosses  frontiers  now, 
and  never  remembers  a  change  of  coun- 
try." 

"  Quite  so." 

"The  money,  the  coinage,  perhaps,  is 
the  great  reminder  after  all." 

"  Money  is  the  great  reminder  of  almost 
everytliing,  everywhere,  sir,"  said  Sedley,  I 
with  a  stern  and  decisive  tone. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  right,"  said  Bram- ' 
leigh,   with  a  faint  sigh  ;   and  now   they 
seemed  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  ! 
and  look  over. 

"  What  news  have  you  forme  ?  "  said  he  ' 
at  last,  gulping  as  he  spoke. 

"  Xoiie  to  cheer,  nothing  to  give  encour- 
agement. The  discovery  at  Castello  will 
insure  them  a  verdict.  We  cannot  dispute 
the  marriage,  it  was  solemnized  in  all  form 
and  duly  witnessed.  The  birth  of  the  child 
was  also  carefully  authenticated  —  there 
isn't  a  flaw  in  the  registry,  and  they'll  take 
care  to  remind  us  on  the  second  trial  of  how 
freely  we  scattered  our  contemptuous  sar- 
casms on  the  illegitimacy  of  this  connection 
on  the  first  record." 

"  Is  the  case  hopeless,  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing  is  hopeless  where  a  jury  enters, 
but  it  is  only  short  of  hopeless.  Kelson  of 
course  says  ho  is  sure,  and  ])erha]is  so  should 
I,  in  his  place.  Still  they  might  disagree 
again  :  there's  a  strong  repugnance  felt  by 
juries  against  dispossessing  an  old  occupant. 
All  can  feel  the  hardship  of  his  case,  and 
the  sympathy  for  him  goes  a  great  way." 


"  Still  this  would  onh'  seiwe  to  protract 
matters — they'd  bring  another  action." 

"  Of  course  they  would,  and  Kelson  has 
money  ! " 

"  I  declare  I  see  no  benefit  in  continuing 
a  hopeless  contest." 

"  Don't  be  hopeless  then,  that's  the  rem- 
edy." 

Branileigh  made  a  slight  gesture  of  im- 
patience,.  and,  slight  as  it  was,  Sedley  ob- 
served it. 

"  You  have  never  treated  this  case  as 
your  father  would  have  done,  Mr.  Bram- 
leigh.  He  had  a  rare  spirit  to  face  a  con- 
test. I  remember  one  day  hinting  to  him 
that  if  this  claim  could  be  backed  by  money 
it  would  be  a  very  formidable  suit,  and  his 
answer  was  :  '  When  I  strike  my  flag,  Sed- 
ley, the  enemy  will  find  the  prize  was 
scarcely  worth  fighting  for.'  I  knew  what 
he  meant  was,  he'd  have  mortgaged  the 
estate  to  every  shilling  of  its  value,  before 
there  arose  a  question  of  his  title." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  sir  ;  I  tell  you  to 
your  face  I  don't  believe  it,"  cried  Brani- 
leigh, passionately.  "  My  father  was  a  man 
of  honor,  and  never  would  have  descended 
to  such  duplicity." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  have  not  come  twelve 
hundred  miles  to  discuss  a  question  in  eth- 
ics, nor  will  I  risk  myself  in  a  discussion 
with  you.  I  repeat,  sir,  that,  had  your  fa- 
ther lived  to  meet  this,  contention,  we 
should  not  have  found  ourselves  where  we 
are  to-day.  Your  father  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable capacity,  Mr.  Branileigh.  He 
conducted  a  large  and  important  house  with 
consummate  skill  ;  brought  up  his  family 
handsomely ;  and,  had  he  been  spared, 
would  have  seen  every  one  of  them  in  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  conseciuence." 

"To  every  word  in  his  praise  I  subscribe 
heartily  and  gratefully  ;  "  and  there  was  a 
tremor  in  his  voice  as  Branileigh  spoke. 

"  He  has  been  spared  a  sad  spectacle.  I 
must  say,"  continued  Sedley.  "  With  the 
exception  of  your  sister  who  married  that 
Viscount,  ruin — there's  only  one  word  for 
it — ruin  has  fallen  upon  you  all." 

"  W^ill  you  forgive  me  if  I  remind  you 
that  you  are  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Sedle}^,  not  my 
chaplain  nor  my  confessor  ?  " 

"  Lawyer  without  a  suit !  Why,  my  dear 
sir,  there  will  be  soon  nothing  to  litigate. 
You  and  all  belonging  to  you  were  an  im- 
position and  a  fraud.  There,  there  !  It's 
nothing  to  grow  angry  over  ;  how  could 
you  or  any  of  you  suspect  your  father's  le- 
gitinnicy  ?  You  accepted  the  situation  as 
you  found  it,  as  all  of  us  do.  That  you 
regarded  Pracontal  as  a  cheat  was  no  fault 
of  yours — he  says  so  himself.     I  have  seen 
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him  and  talked  with  him  ;  he  was  at  Kelson's 
wlien  I  called  last  week,  and  old  Kelson  said, 
— '  My  client  is  in  the  next  room  :  he  says 
yon  treated  him  rudely  one  day  he  went 
to  your  office.  I  wish  you'd  steji  in  and 
say  a  civil  word  or  two.  It  would  do  good. 
Sedley.  I  tell  you  it  would  do  good  !'  and 
he  laid  such  a  significant  stress  on  the  word, 
that  I  walked  straight  in  and  said  how  very 
sorry  I  felt  for  having  expressed  myself  in 
a  way  that  could  offend  liini.  '  At  all  events, 
sir,'  said  I,  *'  if  you  Avill  not  accei)t  my  ai)ol- 
ogy  for  myself,  let  me  beseech  yon  to  sepa- 
rate the  interest  of  my  client  from  my 
rudeness,  and  let  not  Mr.  Bramleigh  he 
})rejudiced  because  his  lawyer  was  ill-man- 
nered.' '  It's  all  forgotten,  never  to  be  re- 
calle:!,'  said  he,  shaking  my  hand.  '  Has 
Kelson  told  you  my  intentions  towards 
Bramleigh  ?' 

"  '  He  has  J^old  me  nothing,'  said  I. 

"  'Tell  him,  Kelson.  I  can't  make  the 
matter  plain  as  you  can.  Tell  Mr.  Sedley 
what  we  were  thinking  of.' 

"  In  one  word,  sir,  his  plan  was  a  parti- 
tion of  the  iJroj^erty.  He  would  neither 
disturb  j'our  title  nor  dispute  your  name. 
You  should  be  the  Bramleighs  of  Castello, 
merely  paying  him  a  rent-charge  of  four 
thousand  a  year.  Kelson  suggested  more, 
but  he  said  a  hundred  thousand  francs  was 
ample,  and  he  made  no  scruple  of  adding 
that  he  never  was  master  of  as  many  sous 
in  his  life. 

'•'  '  And  what  does  Kelson  say  to  this  ?  ' 
asked  I. 

"  '  Kelson  says  what  Sedley  would  say — 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  Quixotism  worthy  of 
Han  well.' 

"  '  Ma  foi,'  said  Pracontal,  '  it  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  fired  in  the  air.' 

"  We  talked  for  two  honrs  over  the 
matter.  Part  of  what  Pracontal  said  was 
good  sound  sense,  well  reasoned  and  acutely 
expressed;  part  was  sentimental  rubbish, 
not  fit  to  listen  to.  At  last  I  obtained 
leave  to  submit  the  whole  affair  to  you,  not 
by  letter — that  they  wouldn't  have — but 
personally,  and  there,  in  one  word,  is  the 
reason  of  my  journey. 

'•'Before  I  left  town,  however,  I  saw  the 
Attorney-General,  whose  opinion  I  had  al- 
ready takon  on  certain  points  of  the  case. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  your  father, 
and  willingly  entered  upon  it.  When  I 
told  him  Pracontal's  proposal,  he  smiled 
dubiously,  and  said,  '  Why,  it's  a  confes- 
sion of  defeat;  the  man  miist  know  his  cnse 
will  break  down,  or  he  never  would  offer 
such  conditions.' 

"\  tried  to  persuade  him  that  without 
knowing,  seeing,  hearing  this  Frenchman, 


it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  such  an 
action  i)roceeding  from  a  sane  man,  but 
that  his  exalted  style  of  talk  and  his  inflated 
sentimentality  made  the  thing  credible. 
He  wants  to  belong  to  a  family,  to  be 
owned  and  accepted  as  some  one's  relative. 
The  man  is  dying  of  the  shame  of  his  iso- 
lation. 

"  '  liCt  him  marry.' 

"  '  So  he  means,  and  I  hear  to  Bram- 
leigh's  widow.  Lady  Augusta.' 

"He  laugbed  heartily  at  this  and  said, 
'It's  the  only  encumbrance  on  the  proper- 
ty,'.' And  now,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  you  are  to 
judge,  if  you  can,  is  this  the  offer  of  gen- 
erosity, or  is  it  the  crafty  proposal  of  a 
beaten  adversary?  I  don't  mean  to  say  it 
is  an  easy  point  to  decide  on,  or  that  a  man 
can  hit  it  off  at  once.  Consult  those  about 
you  ;  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
you  stand  in,  and  all  its  dangers  ;  bethink 
you  what  an  adverse  verdict  may  bring  if 
we  push  them  to  a  trial;  and  even  if  the  pro- 
posal be,  as  Mr.  Attorney  thinks,  the  cry 
of  weakness,  is  it  wise  to  disregard  it  ?  " 

"Would  you  have  laid  such  a  proposal 
before  my  father,  Sedley  ? "  said  Bram- 
leigh, with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile. 

■"  Not  for  five  hundred  pounds,  sir." 

'■'I  thought  not." 

"Ay,  but  remember  your  father  would 
never  have  landed  us  where  we  stand  now, 
Mr.  Bramleigh." 

Augustus  winced  under  this  remark,  but 
said  nothing. 

"If  the  case  be  what  you  think  it,  Sed- 
ley," said  he,  at  last,  "this  is  a  noble 
offer." 

"  So  say  I." 

"  There  is  much  to  think  over  in  it.  If 
I  stood  alone  here,  and  if  my  own  were  the 
only  interests  involved,  I  think — that  is,  I 
liope — I  know  what  answer  I  should  give  ; 
but  there  are  others.  You  have  seen  my 
sister  :  you  thought  she  looked  thin  and 
delicate — and  she  may  well  do  so,  her  cares 
overtax  her  strength;  and  my  poor  lu'other, 
too,  that  fine-hearted  fellow,  Avhat  is  to  be- 
come of  him?  And  yet,  Sedley,"  cried  he, 
suddenly,  "  if  either  of  them  were  to  sus- 
pect that  this — this — what  sball  I  call  it  ? 
— this  arrangement — stood  on  no  basis  of 
right,  but  wasjsimply  an  act  of  generous  for- 
bearance, I'd  stake  my  life  on  it,  they'd  re- 
fuse it." 

"  You  must  not  consult  tliem,  then,  that's  ' 
clear. " 

"  But  I  will  not  decide  till  I  do  so." 

"  Oh,  for  five  minutes — only  five  minutes 
— of  your  i)oor  father's  strong  sense  and 
sound  intellect,  and  I^  might  send  off  my 
telegram  to-night ! "    And  with  this  speech. 
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delivered  slowly  and  determiiiately,  the  old 
man  arose,  took  liis  bed-room  candle,  and 
walked  awav. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A     FIRST     G  L  K  A  M     OF     I.  I  G  U  T. 

After  a  sleepless,  anxious  night,  in  v/hich 
he  canvassed  all  that  Scdley  luid  told  liim, 
Bramleigli  presented  himself  at  Jack's  bed- 
side as  the  day  was  breaking.  Thougli  the 
sailor  was  not  worldly  wise,  nor  endowed 
with  much  knowledge  of  life,  ho  had,  as 
Augustus  knew,  a  rough-and-ready  judg- 
ment which,  allied  to  a  spirit  of  high 
honor,  rarely  failed  in  detecting  that  course 
wliich  in  the  long  run  i)roved  best.  Jack, 
too,  was  no  casuist,  no  hair-splitter ;  he 
took  wide,  common2)lace  views,  and  in  this 
way  was  sure  to  do  what  nine  out  of  ten 
ordinary  men  would  approve  of,  and  this 
was  the  sort  of  counsel  that  Bramleigli  now 
desired  to  set  side  by  side  with  his  own 
deeply  considered  opinion. 

Jack  listened  attentively  to  his  brother's 
explanation,  not  once  interrupting  him  l)y 
a  word  or  a  question  till  he  had  finislied, 
and  then,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  tlie 
otlier's,  said,  ",You  know  well.  Gusty,  that 
you  couldn't  do  this." 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  so,  Jack." 

"  You'd  be  a  fool  to  part  with  wliat  you 
owned,  or  a  knave  to  sell  what  did  not  be- 
long to  you." 

''  My  own  judgment  precisely." 

"  I'd  not  bother  myself  tlien  with  Sed- 
ley's  pros  and  cons,  nor  entertain  the  ques- 
tion about  saving  what  one  could  out  of 
the  wreck.  If  you  haven't  a  right  to  a 
plank  in  the  ship,  you  have  no  right  to  lier 
because  she  is  on  the  rocks.  Say  'No,' 
Gusty,  say  'No,'  at  once." 

"  It  would  bo  at  best  a  compromise  on 
the  life  of  one  man,  for  Pracontal's  son,  if 
he  should  leave  one,  could  revive  the 
claim." 

"Don't  let  us  go  so  far,  Gusty.  Let  us 
deal  with  the  case  as  it  stands  before  us. 
Say  *No,'  and  have  done  Avith  the  matter 
at  once." 

Augustus  leaned  his  head  between  his 
hands,  and  fell  into  a  deep  vein  of  thought. 

"  You've  had  your  trial  of  humble  for- 
tune now,  Gusty,"  continued  Jack,  '*  and 
I  don't  see  tliat  it  has  soured  you  ;  I  see  no 
signs  of  fretting  or  irritability  about  you, 
old  fellow  ;  I'll  even  say  that  I  never  re- 
member you  jollier  or  heartier.  Isn't  it 
true,  this  sort  of  life  has  no  terror  for 
you  ?  " 


*' Think  of  Nelly,  Jack." 
"  Nelly  is  better  able  to  brave  hard  for- 
tune than  cither  of  us.  She  never  was 
spoiled  when  we  were  rich,  and  she  had  no 
pretensions  to  lay  down  when  avc  became 
poor. " 

'•And  yourself,  my  poor  fellow  ?  I've 
had  many  a  i)lan  of  what  I  meant  by  you." 
"  Never  Avaste  a  thought  about  me.  I'll 
buy  a  trabaccolo.  They're  the  handiest 
coasting  craft  tliat  ever  sailed  ;  and  I'll  see 
if  the  fruit-trade  in  the  Levant  won't  feed 
me,  and  Ave'll  live  here.  Gusty,  all  together. 
Come,  noAV,  tell  me  frankly,  Avould  you  ex- 
change that  for  Castello,  if  you  had  to  go 
back  there  and  live  alone — eh  ?" 

''  I'll  not  say  I  AA-ould  ;  but " 

"There's  no  'but;'  the  thing  is  clear 
and  plain  enough.  This  place  Avouldn't 
suit  Marion  or  Temple  ;  but  they'll  not  try 
it.  Take  my  word  for  it,  of  all  our  fine 
acquaintances,  not  one  ay  ill  ever  come 
down  here  to  see  how  Ave  bear  our  reduced 
lot  in  life.  We'll  start  fresh  in  the  race, 
and  Avc'll  talk  of  long  ago  and  our  grand 
times  Avithout  a  touch  of  repining." 
"  I'm  quite  ready  to  try  it.  Jack." 
"  That's  well  said,"  said  he,  grasping  his 
hand,  and  pressing  it  affectionately.  "And 
you'll  say  ' No'  to  this  offer  ?  I  "kncAv  you 
w^ould.  Not  but  the  Frenchman  is  a  fine 
felloAv,  Gusty.  I  didn't  believe  it  was  in 
his  nation  to  behave  as  nobly  ;  for,  mark 
you,  I  have  no  doubts,  no  misgivings,  about 
his  motiA^es.  I'd  say  all  Avas  honest  and 
above-board  in  his  offer." 

"  I  join  you  in  that  opinion.  Jack  ;  and 
one  of  these  days  I  hope  to  tell  him  so." 

"  That's  the  way  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life,"  cried  the  sailor,  enthusiastically. 
"  Stand  by  your  guns  manfully,  and,  if 
you're  beaten,  haul  doAvn  your  flng  in  all 
honor  to  the  felloAv  Avho  has  been  able  to 
thrash  you.  The  more  you  respect  him, 
the  higher  you  esteem  yourself.  Get  rid 
of  that  old  laAvj^r  as  soon  as  you  can, 
Gusty ;  he's  not  a  pleasant  felloAv,  and  A\'e 
all  want  Cutty  back  again. " 

"  Sedley  will  only  be  too  glad  to  escape  : 
he's  not  in  love  Avith  our  lxirb;irism." 

"  I'm  to  breakfast  Avith  Cutty  this  morn- 
ing. I  Avas  nigh  forgetting  it.  I  hope  I 
may  tell  him  that  his  term  of  banishment 
is  nearly  over." 

"I  imagine  Sedley  will  not  remain  be- 
yond to-morrow." 

"  That  Avill  be  grand  news  for  Cutty,  for 
he  can't  bear  solitude.  Tie  says  himself 
he'd  rather  be  in  the  Marshalsea  with 
plenty  of  comjianions,  than  be  a  king  and 
ha\'e  no  associates.  By  the  way,  am  T  at 
liberty  to  tell  him  about  this  offer  of  Pra- 
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contal's  ?  He  knows  the  whole  history, 
and  tlie  man  too." 

'*  Tell  him  if  ^-on  like.  The  Frenchman 
is  a  favoi'ite  with  him,  and  this  will  be  an- 
other reason  for  thinking  well  of  him." 

"  That's  the  way  to  live.  Gusty.  Keep 
the  ship's  company  in  good  humor,  and  the 
voyage  will  l)e  all  "the  hapjiier." 

After  a  few  words  they  i)artcd,  Augustus 
to  prepare  a  formal  reply  to  liis  lawyer, 
and  Jack  to  keep  his  engagement  with 
Cutbill.  Though  it  was  something  of  a 
long  walk.  Jack  never  felt  it  so  ;  his  mind 
was  full  of  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  future. 
To  feel  that  Julia  loved  him,  and  to  know 
that  a  life  of  })ersonal  effort  and  enterprise 
was  before  him,  were  thoughts  of  over- 
whelming delight.  He  was  now  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  her  love,  and  he  would 
do  this.  With  Avhat  resolution  he  would 
address  himself  to  the  stern  work  of  life  ! 
It  was  not  enough  to  say  affluence  had  not 
spoiled  him,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  gentleman  element  was  a  source 
of  energy  and  perseverance  which  no  re- 
verses could  discourage.  Julia  was  a  girl 
to  value  this.  She  herself  had  learned 
how  to  meet  a  fallen  condition,  and  had 
sacrificed  nothing  that  graced  or  adorned 
her  nature  in  the  struggle.  Nay,  she  was 
more  lovable  now  than  he  had  ever  known 
her.  Was  it  not  downright  luck  that  had 
tangh  them  both  to  bear  an  altered  lot  be- 
fore the  trial  of  their  married  life  began  ? 
It  was  thus  he  reasoned  as  he  went,  can- 
vassing his  condition  in  every  way,  and 
contented  with  it  in  all. 

"  What  good  news  have  you  got  this 
morning  ? "  cried  Cutbill,  as  he  entered. 
*'I  never  saw  you  look  so  jolly  in  my  life." 

"Well,  I  did  find  half-a-crown  in  the 
pocket  of  an  old  letter-case  this  morning  ; 
but  it's  the  only  piece  of  unexpected  luck 
that  has  befallen  me." 

"  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Nor  thinking  of  going  ?  " 

"I  won't  say  that.  I  suspect  he'll  not 
make  a  long  halt  after  he  has  a  talk  with 
Gusty  to-day. " 

And  now  Jack  told  in  a  few  words  the 
object  of  Sedley's  coming,  what  Pracontal 
had  offered,  and  what  Augustus  had  re- 
solved to  send  for  answer. 

"  I'd  have  said  the  Frenchman  was  the 
biggest  fool  in  Europe  if  I  hadn't  heard  of 
your  brother,"  said  Cutbill  puffing  out  a  long 
column  of  smoke,  and  giving  a  deep  sigh. 

"That's  not  exactly  how  I  read  each  of 
them,"  said  Jack,  sternly. 

"  Possibly;  but  it's  the  true  rendering 
after  all.     Consider  for  one  moment " 


"  Not  for  half  a  moment.  Master  Cutbill. 
That  my  brother  might  make  a  very  good 
iKirgain,  by  simply  bartering  such  an  in- 
significant thing  as  his  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man, is  easy  to  see;  and  that  scores  of  i)eo- 
ple  wouldn't  understand  that  such  a  com- 
promise was  in  question,  or  was  of  much 
consequence  if  it  were,  is  also  easy  to  see  ;  * 
and  we  need  waste  no  time  in  discussing 
this.  I  say  Gusty's  right,  and  I  maintain 
it ;  and  if  you  like  to  hold  a  different 
opinion,  do  so  in  heaven's  name,  but  don't 
disparage  motives  simjdy  because  you  can't 
feel  them." 

"  Are  you  better  after  all  that  ? "  said 
Cutbill,  dryly,  as  he  filled  Jack's  glass  with 
water,  and  pushed  it  towards  him.  "Do 
you  feel  refreshed  ?  " 

"Much  better — considerably  relieved." 

"  Could  I  offer  you  anything  cooling  or 
calming  ?  " 

"  Nothing  half  as  cool  as  yourself.  Cutty. 
And  now  let's  change  the  subject,  for  it's 
one  I'll  not  stand  any  chaff  about." 

"Am  I  safe  in  recommending  you  that 
grilled  cliicken,  or  is  it  indiscreet  in  me  to 
say  you'll  find  those  sardines  good  ?" 

Jack  helped  himself,  and  ate  on  with- 
out a  word.  At  last  he  lifted  his  head, 
and,  looking  around  him,  said,  "You've 
very  nice  quarters  here,  Cutbill. " 

"As  neat  as  paint.  I  was  thinking  this 
morning  whether  I'd  not  ask  your  brother 
to  rent  me  this  little  place.  I  feel  quite 
romantic  since  I've  come  up  here,  with  the 
nightingales,  and  the  cicalas,  and  the  rest 
of  them." 

"If  there  were  only  a  few  more  rooms 
like  this,  I'd  dispute  the  tenancy  with 
you." 

"There's  a  sea-view  for  you!"  said  he, 
throwing  wide  the  jalousies.  "  The  whole 
Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  the  islands  in  the  dis- 
tance. Naples  is  nothing  to  it !  And 
when  you  have  feasted  your  Gje  with 
worldly  beauty,  and  want  a  touch  of  celes- 
tial beatitude,  you've  only  to  do  this." 
And  he  arose,  and  walking  over  to  one 
side  of  the  room,  drew  back  a  small  cur- 
tain of  green  silk,  disclosing  behind  it 
an  ornamental  screen  or  '' grille  "  of  iron- 
work. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"That  means  that  the  occupant  of  this 
room,  when  devoutly  disposed,  could  be 
able  to  hear  mass  without  the  trouble  of 
going  for  it.  This  little  grating  here  looks 
into  the  chapel :  and  there  are  evidences 
about  that  members  of  the  family  who  lived 
at  the  villa  were  accustomed  to  come  up 
here  at  times  to  pass  days  of  solitude,  and 
perhaps  penance,  which,  after  all,  judging 
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from  the  indulgent  character  of  tliis  little 
provision  here,  were  probably  not  over-se- 
vere. " 

''  Nelly  has  told  me  of  this  chapel.  Can 
WQ  see  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it's  locked  and  barred  like  a  gaol. 
I've  tried  to  peep  in  through  this  grating  ; 
•  but  it's  too  dark  to  see  anything. " 

"  But  this  grating  is  on  a  hinge,"  said 
Jack.  "  Don't  you  see,  it  was  meant  to 
open,  though  it  appears  not  to  have  done 
so  for  some  years  back  ?  Here's  the  secret 
of  it."  And  pressing  a  small  knob  in  tlie 
wall,  the  framework  became  at  once  mov- 
able, and  opened  like  a  window. 

''  I  hope  it's  not  sacrilege,  but  I  mean  to 
go  in,"  said  Jack,  who,  mounting  on  a 
chair,  with  a  sailor's  agility  insinuated  him- 
self throiigh  the  aperture,  and  invited  Cut-- 
bill  to  follow. 

"  No,  no ;  I  wasn't  brought  up  a  rope- 
dancer,"  said  he,  gruffly.  "If  you  can't 
manage  to  open  the  door  for  me " 

"  But  it's  what  I  can.  I  can  pusl]  back 
every  bolt.  Come  round  now,  and  I'll  ad- 
mit you." 

By  the  time  Cutbill  had  reached  the  en- 
trance. Jack  had  succeeded  in  opening  the 
massive  doors  ;  and  as  he  flung  them  wide, 
a  flood  of  light  poured  into  tlie  little  cryjit, 
with  its  splendid  altar  and  its  silver  lamps  ; 
its  floor  of  tesselated  marble,  and  its  ceiling 
a  mass  of  gilded  tnicery  almost  too  bright 
to  look  on  ;  but  it  was  not  at  tlie  glittering 
splendor  of  gold  or  gems  that  they  now 
stood  enraptured.  It  was  in  speechless 
wonderment  of  the  picture  that  formed  the 
altar-piece,  which  was  a  Madonna — a  per- 
f-ect  copy,  in  every  lineament  and  line,  of 
the  Flora  at  Castello.  Save  that  an  ex- 
pression of  ecstatic  rapture  had  replaced 
the  look  of  joyous  delight,  they  were  the 
same,  and  unquestionably  were  derived  from 
the  same  original. 

"  Do  you  know  that  ?"  cried  Cutbill. 

"  Know  it !  Why,  it's  our  own  fresco  at 
Castello." 

"And  by  the  same  hand  too,"  cried  Cut- 
bill.  "Here  are  the  initials  in  the  cor- 
ner— G.  L.  !  Of  all  the  strange  things 
that  I  have  ever  met  in  life,  tliis  is  the 
strangest ! "  And  he  leaned  on  the  railing 
of  the  altar,  and  gazed  on  the  picture  with 
intense  interest. 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  muttered 
Jack. 

"And  yet  there's  a  great  story  in  it," 
said  Cutbill,  in  a  low,  serious  tone.  "That 
picture  was  a  portrait — a  portrait  of  tlie 
painter's  daughter  ;  and  that  painter's 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  your  grandfather, 
Montagu  Bramleigh ;  and  it  is  her  grand- 


child now,  the  man  called  Pracontal,  who 
claims  your  estates." 

"  How  do  you  pretend  to  know  all  this  ?  " 

"I  know  it  chajDter  and  verse.  I  have 
gone  over  the  whole  history  with  that  old 
painter's  journal  before  me.  I  have  seen 
several  studies  of  that  girl's  face — 'Enri- 
chetta  Lami,'  she  was  called — and  I  have 
read  the  entry  of  her  marriage  with  your 
grandfather  in  the  parish  register.  A  terri- 
ble fact  for  your  poor  brother,  for  it  clinches 
his  ruin.  Was  tliere  ever  as  singular  a 
chance  in  life  as  the  re-appearance  of  this 
face  here  ?  " 

"  Coming  as  though  to  taunt  us  with  our 
downfall  ;  though  certainly  that  lovely  Ijrow 
and  those  tearful  eyes  have  no  scorn  in 
them.    She  nnist  have  been  a  great  beauty." 

"  Pracontal  raves  of  her  beauty,  and  says 
that  none  of  these  pictures  do  her  justice, 
except  one  at  Urbino.  At  least  he  gathers 
this  from  the  journal,  which  he  swears  by 
as  if  it  were  gospel." 

"  I'd  call  her  handsomer  in  that  j^icture 
than  in  our  fresco.  I  wonder  if  this  were 
painted  earlier  or  later  ?" 

"  I  can  ansv/er  that  question,  for  the  old 
sacristan  who  came  up  here  yesterday,  and 
fell  to  talking  about  the  chapel,  mentioned 
how  the  painter — a  gran'  maestro  he  called 
him — bargained  to  be  Iniried  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  the  Marchese  had  not  kept 
his  Avord,  not  liking  to  break  up  the  marble 
pavement,  and  bad  him  interred  outside  the 
walls,  with  the  prior's  grave  and  a  monk  at 
either  side  of  him.  His  brushes  and  colors, 
and  his  tools  for  fresco-work,  were  all  buried 
in  the  chapel,  for  they  had  been  blessed  by 
the  Pope's  Nuncio,  after  the  completion  of 
the  basilica  at  Udine.  Haven't  I  remem- 
bered my  story  well,  and  the  old  fellow 
didn't  tell  it  above  nine  times  over  ?  This 
was  old  Lami's  last  vfork,  and  here  his  last 
resting-])lacc." 

"What  is  it  seems  so  familiar  to  me  in 
that  name  ?  Every  time  you  have  uttered 
it  I  am  ready  to  sav  I  have  hoaixl  it  be- 
fore." 

"  AYhat  so  likely,  from  Augustus  or  your 
sister." 

"  No.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  neither 
of  them  ever  spoke  of  him  to  me.  I  know 
it  was  not  from  tlieni  I  heard  it." 

"But  how  tell  the  story  of  this  suit 
without  naming  him  ?" 

"  Tbey  never  did  tell  me  the  story  of  the 
suit,  beyond  the  fact  that  my  grandfather 
liad  been  married  2">i"ivately  in  early  life, 
and  left  a  son  whom  he  had  not  seen  nor 
recognized,  but  took  every  means  to  dis- 
avow and  disown.  Wait  now  a  moment ; 
my  mind  is  coming  to  it.       I  think  I  have 
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the  clue  to  this  old  fellow's  name.  I  iiiust 
go  back  to  the  rilla,  however,  to  be  cer- 
tain.*' 

''  Not  a  word  of  our  discovery  here  to 
any  one,"  cried  Cutbill.  "'  We  must  ar- 
range to  bring  them  all  here,  and  let  them 
be  surprised  as  we  were. " 

"  I'll  be  back  with  you  within  an  hour," 
said  Jack.  "  My  head  is  full  of  this,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why  when  I  return." 

And  they  parted. 

Before  Cutbill  could  believe  it  possible. 
Jack,  flushed  and  heated,  re-entered  the 
room.  lie  had  run  at  toj^-speed,  found 
what  he  sought  for,  and  came  back  in  in- 
tense eagerness  to  declare  the  result. 

"  You've  lost  no  time.  Jack  ;  nor  have  I 
either.  I  took  up  the  flags  under  the 
altar-steps,  and  came  upon  this  oak  box. 
I  suppose  it  was  sacrilege,  but  I  carried  it 
off  here  to  examine  at  our  leisure." 

"Look  here,"  cried  Jack,  "look  at  this 
scrap  of  paper.  It  was  given  to  me  at  the 
galleys  at  Ischia  by  the  fellow  I  Avas  chained 
to.  Eead  these  names,  Giacomo  Lami — 
whose  daughter  was  Enrichetta — I  was  to 
trace  him  out,  and  communicate,  if  I  could, 
with  this  other  man,  Tonino  Baldassare  or 
Pracontal — he  .was  called  by  both  names. 
Bolton  of  K"aples  could  trace  him." 

A  long,  low  whistle  was  Cutbill's  only  re- 
ply as  he  took  the  paper  and  studied  it  long 
and  attentively. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  whole  stor}',"  cried 
he  at  last.  "  This  old  galley-slave  is  the 
real  claimant,  and  Pracontal  has  no  right, 
while  Niccolo,  or  whatever  his  name  be, 
lives.  This  may  turn  out  glorious  news  for 
your  brother,  but  I'm  not  lawyer  enough  j 
to  say  whether  it  may  not  be  the  Crown  I 
that  will  benefit,  if  his  estates  be  confis- 
cated for  felony." 

"  I  don't  tliink  that  this  was  the  sort  of 
service  Old  Xick  asked  me  to  render  him 
when  we  parted,"  said  Jack,  dryly. 

"  Probably  not.  He  only  asked  you  to 
help  his  son  to  take  away  your  brother's 
estate." 

"Old  Nick  knew  nothing  about  whose 
brother  I  was.  He  trusted  me  to  do  him 
a  service,  and  I  told  him  I  would." 

Though  Cutbill  paid  but  little  attention 
to  him.  Jack  talked  on  for  some  time  of 
his  old  comrade,  recounting  the  strange 
traits  of  his  nature,  and  remembering  with 
gratitude  such  little  kindness  as  it  was  in 
his  power  to  show. 

"  I'd  have  gone  clean  out  of  my  mind 
but  for  him,"  said  he  at  last. 

"  And  we  have  all  believed  that  this  fel- 
low was  lost  at  sea,"  muttered  Cutbill. 
"  Bolton  gave  up  all  his  papers  and  the 


remnant  of  his  property  to  his  son  in  that 
belief." 

' '  Nor  does  he  wish  to  be  thought  living 
now.  He-  charged  me  to  give  no  clue  to 
him.  He  even  said  1  was  to  speak  of  him  as 
one  I  had  met  at  Monte  Video  years  ago." 

"  These  are  things  for  a  'cuter  head  than 
yours  or  mine.  Jack,"  said  Cutbill,  with  a 
cunning  look.  "  We're  not  the  men  to  see 
our  way  through  this  tangle.  Go  and  show 
that  scrap  of  i)aper  to  Sedley,  and  take  this 
box  with  you.  Tell  him  how  you  came  by 
each.  That  old  fox  will  soon  see  whether 
they  confirm  the  case  against  your  brother 
or  disclose  a  flaw  in  it." 

"  And  is  that  the  way  I'm  to  keep  my 
word  to  Old  Nick  ?  "  said  Jack,  doggedly. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  ever  bound  your- 
self to  injure  your  own  flesh  and  blood  by 
a  blank  promise.  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
family  in  Europe  with  as  many  scruples, 
and  as  little  sense  how  to  deal  with  them." 

"Civil  that,  certainly." 

"  Not  a  bit  civil,  only  true  ;  but  let  us 
not  squabble.  Go  and  tell  Sedley  what  we 
have  chanced  upon.  These  men  have  a 
way  of  looking  at  the  commonest  events — 
and  this  is  no  common  event — that  you  or 
I  have  never  dreamed  of.  If  Pracontal's 
father  be  alive,  Pracontal  canr.ot  be  the 
claimant  to  your  estates  ;  that  much,  I  take 
it,  is  certain.  At  all  events,  Sedley's  the 
man  to  answer  this." 

Half  pushing  Jack  out  of  the  room  while 
he  deposited  the  box  in  his  hands,  Cutbill 
at  last  sent  him  off,  not  very  willingly,  in- 
deed, or  concurringly,  but  like  one  who,  in 
spite  of  himself,  saw  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  particular  course,  and  travel  a  road 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  where 
it  led  to. 


CHAPTEE   LXV. 

THE    LIGHT    STRONGER. 

"  Sedley  asks  for  the  best  Italian 
scholar  amongst  us,"  said  Augustus,  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  "  and  the  voice 
of  public  opinion  calls  upon  you,  Julia." 

"You  know  what  Figaro  said  of  'com- 
mon report.'  I'll  not  repeat  it,"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  and  I'll  even  behave  as  if  I 
didn't  believe  it.  And  now  what  is  wanted 
of  me  or  my  Italian  scholarship  ?" 

"  The  matter  is  thus  :  Sedley  has  re- 
ceived some  papers  " — here  a  look  of  in 
telligencc  passed  between  Augustus  and 
Jack — "which  he  imagines  may  be  of  con- 
sequence, but  being  in  Italian,  he  can't 
read  them.     He  needs  a  translator " 
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"  I  am  equal  to  that,"  broke  she  in,  "  but 
why  don't  we  do  it  in  committee,  as  you 
political  jieoplo  call  it  ?  Five  heads  are 
better  than  one." 

''  Mr.  Sedley  is  absolute,  and  will  have 
but  one."' 

"  .\nd  am  I  to  be  closeted  for  a  whole 
morning  with  Mr.  Sedley  ?  I  declare  it 
seen-s  compromising.  Jack  frowns  at  me. 
Theve  is  nothing  so  prudish  as  a  sailor. 
I  wish  any  one  would  tell  me  why  it  is  so." 

'*  Well,  the  matter  is  as  you  have  stated 
it,"  said  Augustus.  "  Mr.  Sedley  says, 
'  Let  me  have  the  aid  of  some  one  wlio 
will  not  grudge  me  two  hours,  mayhap 
three.'" 

''•What  if  the  documents  should  turn 
on :  love-letters  ?  '*' 

"Julia!  Julia!"  cried  Jack,  reprov- 
ingly ;  for  in  reality  her  sallies  kept  him 
in  constant  anxiety. 

''  I  can't  help  iib,  Jack  ;  I  must  be  pru- 
d:mt,  even  if  I  shock  you  by  my  precau- 
tions.   J  repeat,  if  these  be  love-letters  ?" 

"  Well,  1  can  answer  so  far,"  said  Au- 
gustus. "They  are  not — at  least  I  canal- 
most  assert  they  are  not." 

"  I  wish  Neily  would  go,"  said  Julia, 
with  mock  seriousness.  "  I  see  Jack  is 
wretched  about  it,  and,  after  all,  Mr.  Sed- 
ley, though  not  exactly  a  young  man " 

"I  declare  this  is  too  bad,"  said  Jack, 
rising  angrily  from  the  table,  and  then 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  as  in 
conflict  with  his  own  temper. 

"  She  is  provoking,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it,  and  on  board-ship  we'd  not  stand  that 
sort  of  thing  five  minutes,"  said  Julia,  with 
a  demure  air  ;  "  but  on  land,  and  amongst 
terrestrial  creatures.  Master  Jack,  I  know 
nothing  for  it  but  patience." 

'•  Patience  !  "  muttered  he,  with  an  ex- 
pression that  made  them  all  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  So  1  may  tell  Sedley  you  will  aid  him?  " 
asked  Bramleigh. 

"  I'm  ready  now.  Indeed,  the  sooner 
begun  the  better,  for  we  have  a  long-walk 
project — haven't  we.  Jack  ? — for  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Yes,  if  we  have  patience  for  it,"  said 
he.  And  once  more  the  laugli  broke  forth 
as  they  rose  from  the  table  and  separated 
into  little  knots  and  groups  through  the 
room. 

"  I  may  tell  you,  Julia,"  said  Augustus, 
in  a  half- whisper,  "that  though  I  have 
given  up  hoping  this  many  a  day,  it  is  just 
possible  there  may  be  something  in  these 
papers  of  moment  to  me,  and  I  know  I 
have  only  to  say  as  much  to  secure  your 
interest  in  them." 
VOL.  v.— 31 


"I  believe  you  can  rely  upon  that," 
said  she  ;  and  within  less  than  five  min- 
utes afterwards  she  was  seated  at  the  table 
with  Mr.  Sedley  in  the  study,  an  oblcng 
box  of  oak  clasped  with -brass  in  front  of 
them,  and  a  variety  of  papers  lying  scat- 
tered about. 

"  Have  you  got  good  eyes,  Miss  L'Es- 
trange  ?"  said  Sedley,  as  he  raised  his 
spectacles,  and  turned  a  peering  glance  to- 
Avards  her. 

"  Good  eyes  ?  "  repeated  she,  in  some 
astonishment. 

"  Yes  ;  I  don't  mean  pretty  eyes,  or  ex- 
pressive   eyes.     I    mean,    have    you    keen 
sight  ?  " 
""  I  think  I  have." 

"  That's  what  I  need  from  you  at  thi« 
moment ;  here  are  some  papers  with  eras- 
ures and  re- writings,  and  corrections  in 
many  places,  and  it  will  take  all  your  acute- 
ness  to  distinguish  between  the  eeveral  con- 
texts. Aided  by  a  little  knowledge  of 
Latin,  I  have  myself  discovered  some  pas- 
sages of  considerable  interest.  I  was  half 
the  night  over  them  ;  but,  with  your  help, 
I  count  on  accomplishing  more  in  half  an 
hour. " 

.  While  he  spoke,  he  continued  to  arrange 
papers  in  little  j^ackets  before  him,  and, 
last  of  all,  took  from  the  box  a  painter's 
pallet  and  several  brushes,  along  with  two 
or  three  of  those  quaintly  shaped  knives 
men  use  in  fresco-painting. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  painter, 
Giacomo  Lami  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  I  know  the  whole 
story  in  which  he  figures.  Mr,  Bramleigh 
has  told  it  to  me." 

•'  These  are  his  tools.  With  these  he  ac- 
complished those  great  works  which  have 
made  him  famous  among  modern  artists, 
and  by  his  will — at  least  I  have  spelled  out 
so  much — they  were  buried  along  Avith 
him." 

"  And  where  was  he  buried?  " 

"  Here  !  here  in  Cattaro  ;  his  last  work 
was  the  altar-piece  of  the  little  chapel  of 
the  villa." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  strange  coinci' 
dence  !" 

"  The  world  is  full  of  them,  for  it  is  a 
very  small  world  after  all.  This  old  man, 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  police  per- 
secutions— for  he  had  been  a  great  conspir- 
ator in  early  life,  and  never  got  rid  of  the 
taste  for  it— came  here  as  a  sort  of  refuge, 
and  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  at  the 
l)rice  of  being  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  which  was  denied  him  afterwards  ; 
for  they  only  buried  there  this  box,  with 
his  painting  utensils  and  a  few  papers.     It 
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is  to  these  papers  I  wisli  now  to  direct 
your  attention,  if  good  luck  will  have_  it 
that  some  of  them  may  be  of  use.  As  for 
me,  I  can  do  little  more  than  guess  at  the 
contents  of  most  of  them. 

'*  Now  these,"  continued  he,  "  seem  to 
me  to  be  bills  and  accounts  :  are  they 
such  ?  • ' 

*'  Yes,  these  are  notes  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  traveling ;  and  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  always  on  the  road.  Here  is 
a  curious  note  :  'Nuremberg — I  like  this 
old  town  much  ;  its  staid  propriety  and 
quietness  suit  me.  I  feel  that  I  could 
work  here — work  at  something  greater  and 
better  than  these  daily  efforts  for  mere 
bread  ;  but  why  after  all  should  I  do  more? 
I  have  none  now  to  live  for — none  to  work 
for  !  Euriehetta  and  her  boy  gone  !  and 
Carlotta ' " 

"  "Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  lawyer,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  hers.  "  Enrichetta  was 
the  wife  of  Montagu  Bramlcigh,  and  this 
boy  their  son." 

'"'  Yes,  and  subsequently  the  father  of 
Pracontal. " 

''  And  liow  so,  if  he  died  in  boyhood  ?" 
muttered  he  ;   "read  on." 

"  '  Nov,',  Carlotta  has  deserted  me  !  and 
for  wlioni  ?  For  the  man  who  betrayed 
me  !  for  that  Niccolo  Baldassare,  Avho  de- 
nounced five  cf  lis  at  Verona,  and  Avhose 
fault  it  is  not  that  I  have  not  died  by  the 
hangman. ' " 

"  This  is  very  important  ;  a  light  is 
breaking  on  me  through  this  cloud,  too, 
that  gives  me  hope." 

''  I  see  what  you  mean.  You  tliink  that 
probably " 

'•No  matter  what  I  think,  search  on 
through  tlie  papers  ;  what  is  this  ?  here  is 
a  drawing.     Is  it  a  mausoleum  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  memorandum. says  :  'If 
I  ever  be  rich  enough,  I  shall  place  this 
over  Enrichetta's  remains  at  Lou  vain,  and 
have  her  boy"s  body  laid  beside  her.  Poor 
child,  that,  if  sj^ared,  might  have  inherited 
a  princel)^  state  and  fortune,  he  lies  now  in 
the  pauper  burial-ground  at  St.  Michel  I 
They  let  me,  in  consideration  of  what  I 
had  done  in  repairing  their  frescoes,  place 
a  wooden  cross  over  him.  I  cut  the  in- 
scription with  my  own  hands — G.L.B., 
aged  four  years  ;  the  last  hope  of  a  shat- 
tered heart.'" 

"Does  not  this  strengthen  your  im- 
pression ?  asked  Julia,  turning  and  con- 
fronting him. 

"  Aged  four  years  ;  he  w:!s  born,  I  tliink, 
in  '99 — the  year  after  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land :  this  brings  us  nigh  the  date  of  his 
death.     One  moment.     Let  me  note  this." 


He  hurriedly  sci'atched  off  a  few  lines. 
"  St.  ]\Iichei  ;  where  is  St.  Michel  ?  It 
may  be  a  church  in  .^ome  town." 

"Or  it  may  be  tluit  village  in  Savoy,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Al])s." 

"True  !  we  shall  try  tliere." 

"These  are-witliout  interest;  they  are 
notes  of  sums  paid  on  the  roiul,  or  received 
for  his  labor.  All  were  evidently  leaves  of 
a  book  and  torn  out." 

"  Wliat  is  this  about  Carlotta  here  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes.  '  With  this  I  send  her  all  I 
had  saved  and  put  by.  I  knew  he  would 
ill-treat  her ,  but  to  take  her  boy  from  her 
— her  one  joy  and  comfort  in  life — and  to 
send  him  av/ay  she  knows  not  whither,  his 
very  name  changed,  is  more  than  I  believed 
possible.  She  says  that  Niccolo  has  been 
to  England,  and  found  means  to  obtain 
money  from  M.B.'  " 

•  "Montagu  Bramleigh,"  muttered  Sed- 
ley. 

But  she  read  on — "  '  This  is  too  base  ; 
but  it  exj^lains  why  he  stole  all  tli?  letters 
I  in  poor   Enrichetta's  box,  and   the  j^apers 
that  told  of  her  marriage.' " 

"  Are  we  on  the  track  now  ? "  cried 
j  the  old  lawyer  triumphantly.  "  This  Bal- 
1  dassare  was  the  father  of  the  claimant 
I  clearly  enough.  Enrichetta's  child  died, 
;  and  the  sister's  husband  substituted  him- 
self in  his  place." 

"But  this  Niccolo  who  married  Car- 
lotta," said  Julia,  "must  have  been  many 
years  older  than  Enrichetta's  son  would 
have  been  had  he  lived." 

"Who  was  to  detect  that?  Don't  you 
see  that  he  ncA^er  made  personal  applica- 
tion to  the  Bramleighs?  He  only  addressed 
them  by  letter,  which,  knowing  all  En- 
richetta's story,  he  could  do  without  risk 
or  danger.  .  Kelson  couldn't  have  been 
aware  of  this,"  muttered  he,  "but  he  had 
some  misgivings.     AYhat  were  they  ?  " 

W^hile  the  lav.yer  sat  in  deep  thought, 
his  face  buried  hi  his  hands,  Julia  hurried- 
ly turned  over  the  papers.  There  were 
constant  references  to  Carlotta's  boy, whom 
the  old  man  seemed  to  have  loved  tenderly; 
and  different  jottings  showed  how  he  had 
kept  his  birthday,  which  fell  on  the  fourth 
of  August.  He  was  born  at  Zurich,  where 
Baldassare  worked  as  a  watchmaker,  his 
trade  being,  however,  a  mere  mask  to 
conceal  his  real  occupation — that  of  con- 
spirator. 

"No,"  said  Sedley,  raising  his  head  at 
last,  "Kelson  knew  nothing  of  it.  I'm 
certain  he  did  not.  It  was  a  cleverly 
planned  scheme  throughout ;  and  all  the 
more  so  by  suffering  a  whole  generation  to 
lajise  before  litigating  the  claim." 
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"But  what  is  tliis  here?"'  cried  Julia, 
eagerly.  "It  is  only  a  fragment,  but 
listen  to  it.  '  There  is  no  longer  a  doubt 
about  it.  Baldassaro's  first  Avifc — a  certain 
Marie  de  Pracontal — is  alive,  and  living 
with  her  parents  at  Aix,  in  Savoy.  Four 
of  the  committee  have  denounced  him,  and 
his  fate  is  certain.  I  had  begun  a  letter 
to  Bramleigh  to  expose  the  fraud  this 
scoundrel  would  pass  upon  him  ;  but  why 
should  I  spare  him  who  killed  my  child  ? '  " 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Scdley,  reading  from 
his  notes,  "we  have  the  place  and  date  of 
Enrichetta's  death.  Secondly,  the  burial- 
place  of  Godfrey  Lami  Bramleigh,  set  down 
as  St.  Michel,  perhaps  in  Savoy.  We  have 
then  the  fact  of  the  stolen  papers,  the 
copies  of  registries,  and  other  documents. 
The  marriage  of  Carlotta  is  not  specified, 
but  it  is  clearly  evident,  and  we  can  even 
fix  the  time.  And,  last  of  all,  we  have  the 
second  wife,  whose  name,  Pracontal,  was 
always  borne  by  the  present  claimant." 

"  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  this  same 
Pracontal  was  a  party  to  the  fraud  ?"  asked 
Julia. 

"lam  not  certain,"  muttered  he,  "It 
is  not  too  clear.     The  point  is  doubtful." 

"  But  v/hat  have  we  here  ?  It  is  a  letter, 
with  a  post-mark  on  it."  She  read:  "  Leg- 
horn, February  8, 1812."  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Illustrissimo  Maestro  Lami,  Porta 
Eossa,  Florence,  and  signed  N.  Baldassare. 
It  was  but  a  few  lines,  and  ran  thus: — 

"  Seeing  that  Carlotta  and  her  child  now 
sleep  at  Pisa,  why  deny  me -your  interest 
for  my  boy  Anatole  ?  You  know  well  to 
what  he  might  succeed,  and  how.  Be  un- 
forgiving to  me  if  you  will.  I  have  borne 
as  hard  things  even  as  your  hatred,  but  the 
child  that  has  never  wronged  you  deserves 
no  part  of  this  hate.  I  want  but  little  from 
you.  Some  dates,  a  few  names — that  I 
know  you  remember — and,  last  of  all,  my 
mind  refreshed  on  a  few  events  which  I 
have  heard  you  talk  of  again  and  again. 
Nor  is  it  for  me  that  you  will  do  this,  for  I 
leave  Europe  within  a  week.  I  shall  re- 
turn to  it  no  more.  Answer  this — Yes  or 
No,  at  once — as  I  am  about  to  quit  this 
place.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  I  never  threaten,  though  I  sometimes 
counsel ;  and  my  counsel  now  is,  consent 
to  the  demand  oi' 

"N.  Baldassare." 

Underneath  was  written,  in  Lami's  hand: 
"  I  will  carry  this  to  my  grave,  that  I  may 
curse  him  who  wrote  it  here  and  here- 
after." 

"Now  the  story  stands  out  complete," 


said  Julia,   "and  this  Pracontal  belonged 
to  neither  Bramleigh  nor  Lami." 

"Make  me  a  literal  translation  of  tliat 
letter,"  said  Scdley.  "It  is  of  more  mo- 
ment than  almost  all  we  have  yet  read.  I 
do  not  mean  now,  Miss  Julia,"  said  he, 
seeing  she  had  already  commenced  to 
write,  "  for  vv^e  have  these  fragments  still 
to  look  over." 

While  the  lawyer  occupied  himself  with 
drawing  up  a  memorandum  for  his  own 
guidance,  Julia,  by  his  directions,  went 
carefully  over  the  remaining  papers.  Few 
were  of  any  interest,bLit  these  she  docketed 
iiccurately,  and  with  such  brevity  and  clear- 
ness combined,  that  Scdley,  little  given  to 
compliments,  could  not  but  praise  her  skill. 
It  was  not  till  the  day  began  to  decline 
that  tlieir  labors  drew  to  a  close.  It  was  a 
day  of  intense  attention  and  great  work  ; 
but  only  when  it  was  over  did  she  fe^l  the 
exhaustion  of  overwrought  powers. 

"You  are  very,  very  tired,"  said  Sedley. 
"  It  was  too  thoughtless  of  me.  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  how  unused  you  must  be 
to  fatigue  like  this." 

"fiut  I  couldn't  have  left  it;  the  interest 
was  intense  ;  and  nothing  would  have  per- 
suaded me  to  leave  the  case  without  seeing 
how  it  ended." 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  authentieote 
these,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
papers  ;  "  and  then  we  must  show  how  we 
came  by  them." 

"Jack  can  tell  you  this,"  said  she  ;  and 
now  her  strength  failed  her  outright,  and 
she  lay  back,  overcome,  and  almost  faint- 
ing. Sedley  hurriedly  rang  for  \\e\^,  but 
before  any  one  arrived  Julia  rallied,  and 
with  a  faint  smile,  said  :  "  Don't  make  a 
fuss  about  vie.  You  have  Avhat  is  really 
important  to  occupy  you.  I  will  go  and 
lie  down  till  evening  ; "  and  so  she  left 
him. 


CHAPTER  LXYI. 


SEDLEY  S   NOTES. 


Julia  found  herself  unable  to  come 
down  to  dinner,  and  ]\Ir.  Sedley  had  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  overtaxed  her  s' rength  and 
imposed  too  far  u])on  her  zeal.  "  To  tell 
truth,"  added  he,  "I  forgot  she  was  not 
a  colleague.  So  shrewd  and  purposelikf 
were  all  her  remarks,  such  aptitude  fdie 
displayed  in  rejecting  what  was  valueless, 
and  s\ich  acuteness  in  retaining  all  that 
was  really  important,  it  went  clean  out  of 
my  head   that  I  was   not   dealing  with  a 
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brother  of  the  craft,  instead  of  a  very 
charming  and  beautiful  vouug  lady." 

''And  you  really  have  fallen  upon  pajjers 
of  importance?"  asked  Xelly,  eagerly; 
for  Julia  had  already,  in  answer  to  the 
same  question,  said :  "  Mr.  Scdley  has 
pledged  me  to  silence." 

"Of  the  last  importance,  Mi.ss  Bram- 
Jeigh."  He  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
then  added,  '•  I  am  well  aware  that  I  see 
nothing  but  friends,  almost  members  of 
one  family,  around  this  tabic,  but  the  hab- 
its of  my  calling  im^oose  reserve  ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  am  unwilling  to  make  revelations 
until,  by  certain  inquiries,  I  can  affirm 
that  they  may  be  relied  on." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sedlcy,  if  you  have  a  gleam, 
even  a  gleam,  of  hope,  do  give  it  us. 
Don't  you  think  our  long-snlfering  and 
patience  have  made  us  worthy  of  it  ?  " 

"Stop,  Nelly,"  cried  Augustus,  "I  will 
have  no  appeals  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Scdley 
knows  our  anxietias,  and  if  ho  docs  not 
yield  to  them  he  has  his  own  good  reasons." 

"I  don't  sec  that,"  broke  in  Jack. 
"  We  are  not  asking  to  hear  our  neighbor's 
secrets,  and  I  take  it  we  arc  of  an  age  to  be 
entrusted  with  our  own." 

*'Yoii  speak  sharply,  sir,"  said  Scdley, 
"  but  you  speak  well.  I  would  only  ob- 
serve that  the  most  careful  and  cautious 
people  have  been  known  to  write  letters, 
very  confidential  letters,  which  somehow 
get  bruited  about,  so  that  clues  are  dis- 
covered and  inferences  traced  which  not 
unfrc  juently  have  given  the  most  serious 
difficulties  to  those  engaged  in  inquiry." 

'•'  Have  no  fears  on  that  score,  Mr.  Sed- 
ley,"  said  Jack  :  "there  are  no  four  people 
in  Europe  at  this  moment  with  fewer  cor- 
respondents. I  believe  I  might  say  that  the 
roof  of  this  house  covers  our  v/hole  world." 

"Jack  is  right  there,"  added  Augustus. 
"If  we  don't  write  to  the  Times  or  the 
Post,  I  don't  see  to  whom  we  are  to  tell 
our  news." 

"George  hasn't  even  a  pulpit  here  to 
expound  us  from,"  said  Jack,  laughingly. 

"You  have  an  undoubted  right  to  know 
what  is  strictly  your  own  concern.  The 
only  question  is,  shall  I  be  l^est  consulting 
your  interests  by  telling  it  ?  " 

"  Out  with  it,  by  all  means,"  said  Jack. 
"The  servants  have  left  the  room  now, 
and  here  we  are  in  close  committee." 

Scdley  looked  towards  Augustus,  who 
replied  by  a  gesture  of  assent ;  and  the  law- 
yer, taking  his  spectacles  from  his  pockets, 
said  :  "I  shall  sinijjly  read  you  the  entry 
of  my  note-book.  I\Iucli  of  it  will  surprise 
and  much  more  gratify  you  ;  but  let  me 
entreat  that  if  you  have  any  doubts  to  re- 


solve, or  questions  to  put,  you  will  reserve 
them  till  I  have  linished.  I  will  only  say 
that  for  everything  I  shall  state  as  fact 
there  appear  to  me  to  be  :iljundant  ])roofs, 
and  where  I  mention  what  is  simply  con- 
jecture I  will  say  so.  You  remember  my 
condition,  then  ?  I  am  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted. " 

"Agreed,"  cried  Jack,  as  though  reply- 
ing for  the  most  probable  defaulter.  "  I'll 
not  utter  a  word,  and  the  others  are  all 
discretion." 

"  The  case  is  this,"  said  Scdley  :  "  Mon- 
tagu Bramleigh,  of  Cossenden  Manor,  mar- 
ried Enrichetta,  daughter  of  Giacomo  Lami, 
the  painter.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  the  village  church  of  Portshannon,  and 
duly  registered.  They  se]iarated  soon  after 
— she  retiring  to  Holland  wilh  her  father, 
who  had  compromised  himself  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  '98.  A  son  was  born  to  this 
marriage,  christened  and  registered  in  the 
Protestant  churCh  at  Louvain  as  Godfrey 
Lami  Bramleigh.  To  his  christening  Bram- 
leigh was  entreated  to  come,  but  under 
various  pretexts  he  excused  himself,  and 
sent  a  costly  present  for  the  occasion  ;  his 
letters,  however,  breathed  nothing  but  af- 
fection, and  fully  recognized  the  boy  as 
his  son  and  his  heir.  Captain  Bramleigh 
is,  I  know,  impatieilt  at  the  length  of  these 
details,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Indignant  at 
tlie  treatment  of  his  daughter,  Lami  sent 
back  the  gift  with  a  letter  of  insulting 
meaning.  Several  letters  were  interchanged 
of  anger  and  recrimination ;  and  Enri- 
chetta, whose  health  had  long  been  fail- 
ing, sunk  under  the  suifering  of  her  de- 
sertion and  died.  Lami  left  Holland  and 
repaired  to  Germany,  carrying  the  child 
with  him.  'He  Avas  also  accompanied  by 
a  younger  daughter,  Carlotta,  who,  at  the 
time  I  refer  to,  might  have  have  been  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  of  age.  Lami  held 
no  intercourse  with  Bramleigh  from  this 
date,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  Bram- 
leigh take  measures  to  learn  about  the  child 
— how  he  grew  up,  or  where  he  was. 
Amongst  the  intimates  of  Lami's  family 
was  a  man  whose  name  is  not  unfamiliar 
to  newspaper  readers  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  back — a  man  who  had  figured 
in  various  conspiracies,  and  contrived  to 
escape  scathless,  where  his  associates  had 
paid  the  last  penalty  of  their  crimes.  This 
man  became  the  suitor  of  Carlotta,  and 
won  her  affections,  although  Giacomo 
neither  liked  nor  trusted  Niccolo  Baldas-' 


sare- 


"  Stop  there,"  cried  Jack,  rising,  and 
leaning  eagerly  across  the  table  ;  "say  that 
name  again." 
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**Niccolo  Baldassare." 

"  My  old  companion — my  comrade  at  tlic 
galleys,"  exclaimed  Jack  ;  '*  mc  were  locked 
to  each  other,  wrist  and  ankle,  for  eight 
months." 

''He  lives,  then  ?" 

"I  should  think  he  does  ;  the  old  heg- 
gar  is  as  stout  and  hale  as  any  one  here. 
I  can't  guess  his  age,  but  Til  answer  for  his 
vigor." 

"This  will  be  all-important  hereafter," 
said  Sedlcy,  making  a  note.  "  Now  to  my 
narrative  :  From  Lami,  Baldassare  learned 
the  story  of  Enriehetta's  unhappy  marriage 
and  death,  and  heard  "how  the  child,  then 
a  playful  little  boy  of  three  years  or  so,  was 
the  rightful  heir  of  a  vast  fortune — a  claim 
the  grandfather  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute 
at  some  future  day.'  The  hope  was,  how- 
ever, not  destined  to  sustain  him,  for  the 
boy  caught  a  fever  and  died.  His  burial- 
place  .is  •  mentioned,  and  his  age,  four 
years." 

"So  that,"  cried  Augustus,  "  tlie  claim 
became  extinct  with  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  for,  though  Montagu  Bram- 
leigh  re-married,  it  was  not  till  six  years 
after  his  first  wife's  death." 

"  And  our  rights  are  unassailable  ?"  cried 
Nelly,  wildly. 

"Your  estates  are  safe  ;  at  least  they  will 
be  safe." 

"  And  who  is  Pracontal  de  Bramleigh?" 
asked  Jack. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Baldassare  succeeded 
in  winning  Carlotta's  heart,  and  persuaded 
her  to  elopo  with  him.  She  did  so,  car- 
rying with  her  all  the  presents  Bramleigh 
had  formerly  given  to  her  sister— some 
rings  of  great  price,  and  an  old  watch 
with  the  Bramleigh  arms  i-n  brilliants, 
among  the  number.  But  these  were  not 
all ;  she  also  took  the  letters  and  docu- 
ments that  established  her  marriage,  and 
a  copy  of  the  registration.  I  must  hasten 
on,  for  I  see  impatience  on  every  side.  He 
broke  the  heart  of  this  poor  girl,  who  died, 
and  was  buried  with  her  little  boy  in  the 
same  grave,  leaving  old  Lami  desolate  and 
childless.  By  another  marriage,  and  by  a 
wife  still  living,  Marie  Pracontal,  Baldas- 
sare had  a  son  ;  and  he  bethought  him, 
armed  as  he  was  with  papers  and  docu- 
ments, to  prefer  the  claim  to  the  Bram- 
leigh estates  for  this  youth  ;  and  had  even 
the  audacity  to  ask  Lami's  assistance  to 
the  fraud,  and  to  threaten  him  with  his 
vengeance  if  he  betrayed  him. 

"So  perfectly  propped  was  the  preten- 
sion by  circumstances  of  actual  events — 
Niccolo  knew  everything — that  Bramleigh 
not   only  sent  several  sums  of  money  to 


stifle  the  demand,  but  actually  despatched 
a  confidential  person  abroad  to  see  the 
claimant,  and  make  some  compromise  with 
him  ;  for  it  is  abundantly  evident  tluit 
Montagu  Bramleigh  only  dreaded  the  scan- 
dal and  the  t'claf  such  a  story  Avould  create, 
and  had  no  fears  for  the  title  to  his  estates, 
he  all  along  believing  that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  marriage  with  En-' 
richctta  v.hich  would  show  it  to  be  illegal,, 
and  the  issue  consc(piently  illegitimate." 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  our  respected 
grandfather,"  said  Augustus  gi-avely,  ' '  does 
not  figure  handsomely  in  this  story." 

"  With  the  single  excejition  of  old  Lami," 
cried  Jack,  "they  were  a  set  of  rascals — 
every  man  of  them." 

"  And  is  this  the  way  you  speak  of  your 
dear  friend,  Niccolo  Baldassare  ? "  asked 
Nelly. 

"  He  was  a  capital  fellow  at  the  galleys  ; 
but  I  suspect  he'd  prove  a  very  shady  "ac- 
cjuaintance  in  more  correct  company," 

"And,  Mr.  Sedley,  do  you  really  say 
that  all  this  can  be  proven  ?  "  cried  Nelly. 
"Do  you  believe  it  all  yourself  ?" 

"  Every  word  of  it.  I  shall  test  most  of 
it  within  a  few  days.  I  have  already  tele- 
graphed to  London  for  one  of  the  clever 
investigators  of  registries  and  records.  .1 
have  ample  means  of  tracing  most  of  the 
events  I  need.  These  papers  of  old  Lami's 
are  full  of  small  details  ;  they  form  a  closer 
biography  than  .most  men  leave  behind 
them." 

"  Tliere  was,  hoAvever,  a  marriage  of  my 
grandfather  with  Enrichetta  Lami?  "  asked 
Augustus. 

"  We  give  them  that,"  cried  the  lawyer, 
who  fancied  himself  already  instructing 
counsel.  "We  contest  nothing — notice, 
registry,  witnesses,  all  are  as  legal  as  they 
could  wish.  The  girl  was  Mrs.  Bramleigh, 
and  her  son,  Montagu  Bramleigh's  heir  ; 
death,  however,  carried  away  both,  and  the 
claim  fell  with  them.  That  these  ]ieo])lc 
will  risk  a  trial  now  is  more  than  1  can 
believe  ;  but,  if  they  should,  we  will  be  jn-e- 
pared  for  them.  They  shall  be  indicted 
before  they  leave  the  court,  and  Count  Pra- 
contal de  Bramleigh  be  put  in  the  dock  for 
forgery, " 

"  No  such  thing,  Sedley,"  broke  .in 
Bramleigh,  with  an  energy  very  rare  with 
him,  "  1  am  well  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  young  man  was  no  party  to  the  fraud — 
he  has  been  dujx'd  throughout  ;  nor  c:in  I 
forget  the  handsome  terms  he  extended  to 
us  when  our  fortune  looked  darkest." 

"  A  generosity  on  which  late  events  have 
thrown  a  very  ugly  light,"  muttered  Sed- 
ley, 
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*'  My  brotlicr  is  right.  I'll  l)e  sworn  lie 
is,"  cried  Jack.  "  Wc  sliould  he  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  good  luck  tluvt  lias  hol'allen 
us,  if  the  first  use  w'e  made  of  it  was  to 
crush  another." 

''If  your  doctrines  were  to  ])rcvail,  sir, 
it  would  be  a  very  puzzling  word  to  live 
in,"  said  Sedley,  sharply. 

'•'  We'd  nuinagc  to  get  on  with  fewer  law- 
yers, any  way." 

'•\Mr.  Sedley,"  said  Nelly,  mildly,  "we 
ure  all  too  hai)py  and  too  gratified  for  this 
unlocked-for  deliverance  to  have  a  thought 
for  wi^at  is  to  cause  suffering  anywhere. 
Let  us,  I  entreat  you,  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  this  great  happiness." 

'•'Then  we  are  probably  to  include  the 
notable  Mr.  Cutbill  in  this  act  of  indeni- 
iiity  ?  "  said  Sedley,  sneeringly. 

"I  sliould  think  we  would,  sir,"  replied 
Jack.  "Without  the  notable  Mr.  Cut- 
bill's  aid  we  should  never  have  chanced  on 
t-hose  papers  you  have  just  quoted  to  us." 

"Has  he  "been  housebreaking  again  ?" 
asked  Sedley,  with  a  grin. 

"I  protest,"  interposed  Bramleigh,  "if 
the  good  fairy  who  has  been  so  beneficent 
to  us  were  only  to  see  us  sparring  and 
wrangling  in  this  fashion,  she  might  well 
tliink  tit  to  withdraw  her  gift." 

"Oh,  here's  Julia,"  cried  I\clly  ;  "and 
all  will  go  right  now." 

"  Well,"  said  Julia,  "  has  any  one  moved 
the  thanks  of  the  house  to  Mr.  Sedley,  for, 
if  not,  I'm  quite  ready  to  do  it?  I  luive  my 
speech  prepared." 

"  Move  !  move  !  "  cried  several  together. 

"I  first  intend  to  have  a  little  dinner," 
said  she  ;  "  but  I  have  ordered  it  in  the 
small  dining-room  ;  and  you  are  perfectly 
welcome,  any  or  all  of  you,  to  keep  me 
company,  if  you  like." 

To  follow  the  conversation  that  ensued 
would  be  little  more  than  again  to  go  over 
a  story,  which  we  feel  has  been  already  im- 
pressed with  tiresome  reiteration  on  the 
reader.  Whatever  had  failed  in  Sedley's  nar- 
rative, Julia's  ready  v/it  and  quick  intelli- 
gence had  supplied  by  conjecture,  and  they 
talked  on  till  late  into  the  night,  bright 
gleams  of  future  projects  shooting  like  me- 
teors across  the  placid  heaven  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, and  making  all  bright  around  them. 

Before  they  parted  it  was  arranged  that 
each  should  take  his  separate  share  of  the 
inquiry,  for  there  were  registries  to  be 
searched,  dates  confirmed  in  several  ])laces; 
and  while  L'Estrange  was  to  set  out  for 
Louvain,  and  Jack  for  Savoy,  Sedley  him- 
self took  charge  of  the  weightier  question 
to  discover  St.  Michel,  and  prove  the  burial 
of  Godfrey  Bramleigh. 
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When  the  time  came  for  the  several 
members  of  the  family  at  the  villa  to  set 
out  on  the  search  after  evidence.  Jack, 
whose  reluctance  to  leave  home — he  called 
it  "home" — increased  with  every  day,  in- 
duced Cutbill  to  go  in  his  stead — a  change 
which  eveti  Mr.  Sedley  himseif  was  forced 
to  admit  was  not  detrimental  :c  the  public 
service. 

Cutbill's  mission  was  to  Aix,  in  Savoy, 
to  see  and  confer  w'ith  Marie  Pracontal,  the 
first  WMfe  of  Ijaldassarc.  He  arrived  in  the 
nick  of  time,  for  only  on  that  same  morning 
had  Baldassaro  himself  entered  the  town, 
in  his  galley-slave  uniform,  to  claim  his 
wife  and  ask  recognition  amongst  his 
fellow-townsmen.  The  house  where  she 
lived  was  besieged  by  a  crov/d,  all  more  or 
less  eager  in  asserting  the  woman's  cause, 
and  denouncing  the  pretensions  of  a  fellow 
covered  witli  crimes,  and  pronounced  dead 
to  all  civil  rights.  Amid  execrations  and 
insults,  with  threats  cf  even  worse,  Baldas- 
sare  stood  on  a  chair  in  the  street,  in  the 
act  of  addressing  the  multitude,  as  Cutbill 
drev/  nigh.  The  imperturbable  self-pcsses- 
sion,  the  cool  courage  of  the  man — who 
dared  to  brave  public  opinion  in  this 
fashion,  and  demand  a  hearing  for  what 
in  reality  was  nothing  but  a  deliberate  in- 
sult to  the  people  around  him  whose  lives 
he  knew,  and  whose  various  social  derelic- 
tions he  w^as  all  familiar  wnth — was  positively 
a.stounding.  "  I  have  often  thought  of  you, 
good  people,"  said  he,  "while  at  the  gal- 
leys ;  and  I  made  a  vow  to  myself  that  the 
first  act  of  my  escape,  if  ever  I  should 
escape,  should  be  to  visit  this  place  and 
thank  you  for  every  great  lesson  I  have 
learned  in  life.  It  was  here,  in  this  place, 
I  committed  my  first  theft ;  it  was  yonder 
in  that  church  I  first  essayed  sacrilege.  It 
v/as  you,  amiable  and  gentle  people,  who 
gave  mo  four  associates  who  betrayed  each 
other,  and  who  died  on  the  drop  or  by  the 
guillotine,  with  the  courage  worthy  of  Aix; 
and  it  was  from  you  I  received  that  pearl 
of  wives  who  is  now  married  to  a  third 
husband,  and  denies  the  decent  rights  of 
hospitality  to  her  first." 

This  outrage  v\as  now  unbearable;  a  rush 
was  made  at  him,  and  he  fell  amongst  the 
crowd,  wdio  had  torn  him  limb  from  limb 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  police,  who 
were  driven  to  defend  him  with  fixed 
bayonets.  "  A  warm  reception,  I  must  say," 
cried  the  fellow,  as  they  led  him  away, 
bleeding  and  bruised,  to  the  gaol. 
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It  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  Ciitbill  to 
obtain  from  Marie  Praeontal  the  details 
he  sought  for.  Smarting  under  tlie  insults 
and  scandal  she  had  been  exposed  to  on 
the  day  before,  she  revealed  everytliing, 
and  signed  in  due  form  a  proves  rcrbal 
drawn  up  by  a  notary  of  the  place,  of  her 
marriage  with  Bakhu'sare,  the  birth  of  her 
son  Anatole,  with  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  baptism,  and  gave  up  besides  some 
letters  which  he  had  written  wliile  at  the 
naval  school  of  Genoa.  What  became  of 
him  afterwards  she  knew  not,  nor  indeed 
seemed  to  care.  The  cruelties  of  the  father 
had  poisoned  her  mind  against  the  son, 
and  she  showed  no  interest  in  .his  fate,  and 
vv'ished  not  to  hear  of  him. 

Cutbill  left  Aix  on  the  third  day,  and 
was  slowly  strolling  up  the  Mont  Cenis 
pass  in  front  of  his  horses,  when  he  over- 
took the  very  galley-slave  he  had  s'een 
addressing  thQ  crowd  at  Aix.  "  I  thought 
they  had  sent  you  over  the  frontier  into 
France,  my  friend,"  said  Cutbill,  accost- 
ing him  like  an  old  acquaintance. 

'•'So  they  did,  but  I  gave  them  the  slij) 
at  Culoz,  and  doulded  back.  I  have  busi- 
ness at  Rome,  and  couldn't  endure  that 
roundabout  way  by  Marseilles." 

"^  Will  you  smoke?  may  I  offer. you  a 
cigar?" 

'^^ly  best  thanks,"  said  he,  touching  his 
cap  politel}'.  "  They  smashed  my  pipe, 
those  good  people  clown  there  ;  like  all 
villagers  they  resent  free  speech,  but  they'd 
have  learned  something  had  they  listened 
to  me." 

"  Perhaps  your  frankness  was  exces- 
sive ?" 

'•'  Ha  !  you  were  there,  then?  Well,  it 
was  what  Diderot  calls  self-sacrificing 
sincerity  ;  but  all  men  who  travel  much 
and  mix  with  varied  classes  of"  mankind, 
fall  into  this  habit.  In  becoming  cosmo- 
politan you  lose  in  politeness." 

"  Signer  Baldassare,  your  conversation 
interests  me  much.  Will  you  accept  a  seat 
in  my  carriage  over  the  mountain,  and  give 
me  the  l^enefit  of  your  society?  " 

'•  It  is  I  that  am  honored,  sir,"  said  he, 
removing  his  cap,  and  bowing  low.  "There 
is  nothing  so  distinctively  well  bred  as  the 
courtesy  of  a  man  in  ycnir  condition  to 
one  in  mine.''' 

''  But  you  are  no  stranger  to  me." 

'•  Indeed  !  I  remarked  you  called  me  by 
my  name;  but  I'm  not  aware  that  you  know 
more  of  me." 

"  I  can  afford  to  rival  your  own  candor, 
and  confess  1    know  a  great    deal    about 
you." 
'  "  Then  you  have  read  a  very  chequered 


page,  si]-.     What  an  admirable  cigar!    Yon 
imi)ort  these,  I  wager  ?" 

"No;  but  it  comes  to  the  same.  I  buy 
them  in  bond,  and  })ay  the  duty." 

*"■  Yours  is  the  only  country  to  \\\g  in, 
sir.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to 
pass  my  las-t  days  in  England." 

"Wliy  not  do  so?  I  can't  imagine  that 
Aix  will  prefer  any  strong  claims  in  prefer- 
ence." 

"No,  I  don't  care  for  Aix,  though  it  is 
pretty,  and  I  have  pas.^ed  some  days  of 
happy  tranquility  on  that  little  Lac  do 
Bourges;  but  to  return  :  To  what  fortunate 
circumstance  am  I  indebted  for  the  knowl- 
edge you  possess  of  my  biography  ?" 

"  You  have  been  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject to  me  for  some  time  back.  First  of  all, 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
your  son's  acquaintance." 

"  A  charming  young  man,  I  am  told," 
said  he,  puffing  out  a  long  column  of 
smoke. 

•'And  without  flattery,  I  repeat  it — a 
charming  young  man,  good-looking,  accom- 
plished, high-spirited  and  brave." 

"You  delight  me,  sir.  What  a  misfor- 
tune for  the  poor  fellow  that  his  antecedents 
have  not  been  more  favorable;  but  you  see, 
Mr. " 

"  Cutbill  is  my  name." 

"  Mr.  Cutbill,  you  see  that  I  have  not  only 
had  a  great  many  irons  in  the  fire  through 
life,  but  occasionally  it  has  happened  to 
me  that  I  took  hold  of  them  by  the  hot 
ends." 

"  And  burned  your  fingers  ?  " 

"  And  burned  my  fingers." 

They  v\^alked  on  some  steps  in  silence, 
when  Baldassare  said  : — 

"  Where,  may  I  ask,  did  you  last  see  my. 
son  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  last  in  Ireland,  about  four 
months  ago.  We  traveled  over  together 
from  England,  and  I  visited  a  place  called 
Castello  in  his  company,  the  seat  of  the 
Bramlcigh  family." 

"  Then  you  know  his  ol)ject  in  having 
gone  there  ?  You  know  who  he  is,  what 
he  represents,  what  he  claims  ?  " 

"  I  know  the  whole  story  by  heart" 

"Will  you  favor  me  with  your  version 
of  it  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure;  but  here  is  the  caiTiagx?. 
let  us  get  in,  for  the  narrative  is  somewhaO 
long  and  complicated." 

"Before  you  begin,  sir,  one  question: 
Where  is  my  son  now  ?  is  he  at  Eome  ?  " 

"  He  is  ;  he  arrived  there  on  Tnesd.iy 
last." 

"  That  IS  enough — excuse  my  inteiTupt^^- 
iug — I  am  now  at  your  orders."" 
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TIio  reader  will  readily  excuse  ine  if  I  do 
not  follow  Mr.  Cutbill  iii  his  story,  which 
he  told  at  full  leu<^l  h,  aiul  with  what  showed 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  true  he  was  so  far  disingen- 
uous that  ho  did  not  confess  the  claim  iiad 
ever  created  alarm  to  the  minds  of  the 
Bramleighs.  There  were  certain  difficul- 
ties, he  admitted,  and  no  small  expense  in- 
curred in  obtaining  infornuition  abroad, 
and  proving,  as  it  was  distinctly  proved, 
that  no  issue  of  Montagu  Bramleigh  had 
survived,  and  that  the  i)retensions  of  Pra- 
contal  were  totally  groundless. 

'•'And  yonr  visit  to  Savoy  was  on  this 
very  business?"  asked  Baldassare. 

"  You  are  right;  a  small  detail  was  want- 
ing which  I  was  able  to  supply." 
'     "  And  how  does  Anatole  bear  the  discov- 
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'*■  He  has  not  heard  of  it;  he  is  at  Rome, 
paying  court  to  an  English  lady  of  rank  to 
wliom  he  hopes  to  be  married." 

"  And  how'  will  he  bear  it?  in  what  spirit 
will  he  meet  the  blovv^  ?  " 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  I'd  say 
he'd  stand  up  nobly  under  misfortune,  and 
not  less  so  here,  that  I  know  he  firmly  be- 
lieved in  his  right ;  he  was  no  party  to  the 
fraud." 

'•These  frauds,  as  you  call  them,  succeed 
every  day>  and  when  they  occur  in  liigli 
places  we  have  more  courteous  names  to 
call  them  by.  What  say  you  to  the  Em- 
pire m  France  ?  " 

"  I'll  not  discuss  that  question  with  you; 
it  takes  too  wide  a  range." 

"  Anatole  must  bethink  him  of  some 
other  livelihood  now,  that's  clear.  I  mean 
to  tell  him  so." 

"  You  intend  to  see  him — to  speak  Vv'itli 
him  ?  " 

"What,  sir,  do  you  doubt  it?  Is  it  be- 
cause my  wife  rejects  me  thfit  I  am  to  be 
lost  to  the  ties  of  jiarental  affection  ?"  He 
said  this  with  a  coarse  and  undisguised 
mockery,  and  then,  suddenly  changing  to  a 
tones  of  earnestness,  added,  '•  We  shall  have 
to  link  our  fortunes  now,  and  there  are  not 
many  men  who  can  give  an  adventurer  such 
counsels  as  I  can." 

"  From  what  I  know  of  the  Bramleighs, 
they  would  Avillingly  befriend  him  if  they 
knew  how,  or  in  what  way  to  do  it." 

"Nothing  easier.  All  men's  professions 
can  be  brought  to  an  easy  test — so  long  as 
money  exists." 

"  Let  me  know  vv^here  to  write  to  you, 
and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

"Or,  rather,  let  me  have  your  address, 
for  my  Avhercabouts  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain." 


Cutbill  wrote  his  name  and  Cattaro  on  a 
slip  of  i)aper,  and  the  old  fellow  smiled 
grimly,  and  said — "Ah!  tliat  was  your 
clue,  tlien,  to  this  discovery  ?  I  kiu-w  Gia- 
como  died  there,  but  it  was  a  most  unlikely 
spot  to  track  him  to.  Nothing  but  chance, 
the  merest  chance,  could  have  led  to  it  ?" 

This  he  said  interrogatively,  but  Cutbill 
made  no  reply. 

"You  don't  care  to  imitate;////  frank- 
ness, sir  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  It 
is  only  a  fellow  who  has  worn  rags  for  years 
that  doesn't  fear  nakedness.  Is  my  son 
traveling  alone,  or  has  he  a  companion?" 

"He  had  a  companion  some  short  time 
back  ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  to- 
gether now." 

"•  I  shall  learn  all  that  at  Rome." 

"  And  have  you  no  fears  to  be  seen  there  ? 
Will  the  authorities  not  meddle  with  you  ?" 

"  Far  from  it.  It  is  the  one  state  in  Eu- 
rope where  men  like  myself  enjoy  liberty. 
They  often  need  us — they  fear  us  always." 

Cutbill  was  silent  for  some  time.  He 
seemed  like  one  revolving  some  project  in 
his  mind,  but  unable  to  decide  on  what  he 
should  do.     At  last  he  said: — 

"  You  remember  a  young  Englishman 
who  made  his  escape  from  Ischia  last 
June  ?;' 

"To  be  sure  I  do — my  comrade." 

"  You  will  be  astonished  to  know  he  was  a 
Bramleigh,  a  brother  of  the  owner  of  the 
estate. " 

"  Jt  was  so  like  my  luck  to  have  trusted 
him,"  said  the  other,  bittcrlyj 

"You  are  wrong  there.  Ho  Avas  always 
yonr  friend — he  is  so  at  this  moment.  I 
have  heard  him  t;dk  of  you  with  great 
kindliness." 

A  careless  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the 
repl}\ 

"Tell  him  from  me,"  said  he,  with  a 
savage  grin,  "that  Onofrio — don't  forget 
the  name — Onofrio  is  dead.  We  threw 
h.im  over  the  clilf  the  night  we  broke  the 
gaol.  There,  let  me  write  it  for  you,"  said 
he,  taking  the  pencil  from  Cutbill's  hand, 
and  writing  the  word  Onofrio  in  a  large 
bold  character. 

"  Keep  that  pencil-case,  will  you,  as  a 
souvenir  ?  "  said  Cutbill. 

"  Give  me  ten  francs  instead,  and  I'll  re- 
member you  when  1  pay  for  my  dinner," 
said  he,  vvith  a  grating  laugh  ;  and  he  took 
the  handful  of  loose  silver  Cutbill  offered 
him,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  "  Isn't 
that  Souza  we  see  in  the  valley  there  ? 
Yes  ;  1  remember  it  well.  I'll  go  no  far- 
ther with  you — there's  a  police-station 
Avhere  I  had  trouble  once.  I'll  take  the 
cross-path  here   that  leads   down   to   the 
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Pinarola  Road.  I  thank  you  heartily.  I 
wanted  a  little  good-nature  much  when  you 
overtook  me.     Good-bye." 

He  leajied  from  tlie  carriage  as  he  spoke, 
and  crossing  the  little  embankment  of  the 
road,  descended  a  steep  slope,  and  was  out 
of  sio-ht  almost  in  an  instant. 


CHAPTER   LXVIII. 

A     MEETING     AND     A     PARTING. 

In"  the  same  room  where  Pracontal  and 
Longworth  had  parted  in  anger,  the  two 
men,  reconciled  and  once  more  friends,  sat 
over  their  dessert  and  a  cigar.  The  hand- 
some reparation  Pracontal  had  offered  in. a 
letter  had  l)een  frankly  and  generously  met, 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  friendship  was 
only  the  more  strongly  ratified  by  the  inci- 
dent. 

They  were  both  dressed  with  unusual 
care,  for  Lady  Augusta  "  received  "  a  few 
intimate  friends  on  that  evening,  and  Pra- 
contal was  to  be  presented  to  them. in  his 
quality  of  accepted  suitor. 

'^I  think,"  said  Longworth,  laughingly, 
*Mt  is  the  sort  of  ordeal  most  Englislimen 
would  feel  very  awkward  in.  You  are  trot- 
ted out  for  the  inspection  of  a  critical  pub- 
lic, who  are  to  declare  what  they  think  of 
your  eyes  and  your  whiskers,  if  they  augur 
well  of  your  temper,  and  whether,  on  the 
whole,  you  are  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  a 
woman  miglit  confide  lier  fate  and  future." 

"  You  talk  as  if  I  were  to  be  sent  before 
a  jury  and  risk  a  sentence,"  said  Pracontal, 
wi'th  a  slight  irritation  in  his  tone. 

'^It  is  something  very  like  it." 

"And  I  say  there  is  n6  resemblance 
whatever." 

''  Don't  you  remember  what  Lord  Byron 
in  one  of  his  letters  says  of  a  memorable 
drive  through  R  ivenna  one  evening,  where 
he  Avas  presented  as  the  accepted  ?  •  There's 
that  hang-dog  rascal  that  followed  us 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican  this 
morning,  there  he  is  again,  sitting  directly 
in  front  of  our  window,  and  staring  at 
us. " 

"  Well,  I  take  it  tliose  benches  were 
placed  there  for  fellows  to  rest  on  who  had 
few  arm-chairs  at  home." 

"  I  don't  think,  in  all  my  experience  of 
humanity,  I  ever  saw  a  face  that  revolted 
me  more.  He  isn't  ugly,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  expression  so  intensely  wicked, 
that  mockery  of  all  goodness,  that  Retscli 
puts  into  Mcphistopheles;  it  actually  thrills 
me. 


"  I  don't  see  that — there  is  even  drollery 
in  the  mouth.". 

"  Yes,  diabolic  humor,  certainly.  Did 
you  see  that  ?  " 

"  See  what  ?  " 

"Didn't  you  sec  that  when  I  liftedmy  glass 
to  my  li2)s,  he  made  a  pantomime  of  drink- 
ing too,  and  bowed  to  me,  as  though  in 
salutation  ?  " 

"  1  knew  there  was  fun  in  tlie  fellow. 
Let  us  call  him  over  and  speak  to  him." 

"No,  no,  Pracontal;  do  not,  I  beseech 
you.  I  feel  an  aversion  towards  him  that  I 
cannot  explain.  The  rascal  i)oisons  the  very 
claret  I'm  drinking  just  by  glancing  at  me." 

"You  are  seldom  so  whimsical." 

"  Wouldn't  you  say  the  fellow  knew  we 
were  talking  of  him  ?  See,  he  is  smiling 
now  ;  if  that  infernal  grin  can  be  called  a 
smile." 

"  I  declare  I  will  have  him  over  here  ; 
now  don't  go,  sit  down  like  a  good  fellow  ; 
there's  no  man  understands  character  bet- 
ter than  yourself,  and  I  am  positively  curi- 
ous to  see  how  you  will  read  this  man  on  a 
closer  inspection." 

"He  does  not  interest,  he  merely  dis- 
gusts me.'" 

Pracontal  arose,  drew  nigh  the  window, 
and  waved  his  napkin  in  sign  to  the  man^ 
who  at  once  got  up  from  his  seat,  and 
slowly,  and  half  indolently,  came  over  to 
the  window.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
grey  uniform  of  jacket  and  trousers,  and 
wore  a  kerchief  on  his  head  for  a  caj),  a 
cosume  which  certainly  in  no  degree  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion his  face  imparted,  for  there- was  in  his 
look  a  mixture  of  furtivencss  and  ferocity 
positively  appalling. 

"Do  you  like  him  better  now?"  asked 
Longworth,  in  English. 

And  the  fellow  grinned  at  the  words. 
•  "You  understand  English,  eh?"  asked 
Pracontal. 

"Ay,  I  know  most  modern  languages." 

"What  nation  are  you  ?" 

"A  Savoyard." 

"Whence  do  you  come  now  ?" 

"From  the  galleys  at  Ischia." 

"  Frank  that,  anyhow,"  cried  Longworth. 
"  Were  you  under  sentence  there  ?" 

"Yes,  for  life." 

"For  what  offense  ?" 

"For  a  score  that  I  committed,  and 
twice  as  many  that  I  failed  in." 

"Murder,  assassination  ?" 

He  nodded. 

"  Let  us  hear  about  some  of  them,"  said 
Pracontal,  Avith  interest. 

"'  I  don't  talk  of  these  tilings,  they  are 
bygones,  and  Fd  as  soon  forget  them." 
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•'•'  And  do  you  fancy  they'll  be  forgotten 
up  there?"  said  Pracontal,  pointing  up- 
wards as  lie  spoke. 

•■'  Wiiat  do  you  know  aljout  '  iij)  there,'  " 
said  he,  sternly,  "^  more  than  myself  ?  Are 
not  your  vaaue  words,  '  u])  there,'  the 
proof  that  it's  as  much  a  mystery  to  i/oii  as 
to  me  ?  " 

''Don't  get  into  theology  with  hnn,  or 
you'll  have  to  listen  to  more  blasi)hemy 
than  you  bargain  for,"  whisi)ered  Long- 
worth  ;  and  whether  the  fellow  overheard 
or  merely  guessed  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  he  grinned  diabolically,  and  said  : — 

'*Yes,  leave  that  question  there." 

''Arc  you  not  afraid  of  the  police,  my 
friend?"  asked  Longworth.  ■  ''Is  it  not 
in  their  power  to  send  you  back  to  those 
you  have  escaped  from  ?  " 

"  They  might  with  another,  but  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  knows  nie.  I  liavc  told 
liim  I  have  some  business  to  do  at  Rome, 
and  want  only  a  d:iy  or  two  to  do  it,  and 
he  knows  I  will  keep  my  word." 

''  My  faith,  you  are  a  very  conscientious 
galley-slave  ! "  cried  Pracontal.  "  Are  you 
hungry?"  and  he  took  a  large  piece  of 
bread  from  the  sideboard  and  handed  it  to 
him.  The  man  bowed,  took  the  bread,  and 
laid  it  beside  him  on  the  window-board. 

"  And  so  you  and  Antonelli  are  good 
friends  ?  "  said  Longworth,  snceringly. 

•'  I  did  not  say  so.  I  only  said  he  knew 
me,  and  knew  mc  to  be  a  man  of  my 
word. " 

''  And  how  could  a  Cardinal  know ?  " 

Tvdien  he  got  thus  far  he  felt  the  unfairness 
of  saying  what  he  Xvus  about  to  utter,  and 
stopped,  but  the  man  took  up  tlie  words 
with  perfect  calmness  and  said  : — 

"The  best  and  the  purest  people  in  this 
vv'orld  will  now  and  then  have  to  deal  with 
the  lowest  and  the  worst,  just  as  men  will 
drink  dirtv  water  when  they  are  parched 
with  thirst'." 

"Is  it  some  outlying  debt  of  vengeance, 
an  old  vendetta,  detains  you  here  ?  "  asked 
Longworth. 

"1  wouldn't  call  it  that,"  replied  he 
slowly,  ''but  I'd  not  be  siu'priscd  if  it 
took  something  of  that  shape,  after  all.' 

"And  do  you  know  any  other  great 
folk?"  asked  Pracontal,  with  a  laugli. 
'•'Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  Pope  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  never  spoken  to  him.  I 
know  the  French  envoy  hero,  the  Marquis 
do  Caderousse.  I  knov/  Field-Marshal 
Klcinkoff.  I  kn6v/  Brassiori — the  Italian 
spy— they  call  him  the  Duke  of  Brassieri." 

"That  is  to  say,  you  haVe  seen  them  as 
they  drove  by  on  the  Corso,  or  walked  on 
the  Pincian  ?"  said  Longworth. 


"  No,  tliat  would  not  be  acquaintance. 
When  I  said   'know  '  I  meant  it." 

"Just  as  you  know  my  friend  here,  and 
know  me  pcrhai)s  ?"  said  Placental. 

"Not  only  him,  but  yon,''  said  the  fel- 
low with  a  fierce  determination. 

"  3fe,  know  mc  ?  what  do  you  know 
about  mc  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  and  now  he  drew  himself 
uj),  and  stared  at  him  detianily. 

"  I  declare  I  wonder  at  you,  Anatole,' 
whispered  Longworth.  "  Don't  you  know 
the  game  of  menace  and  insolence  these 
rascals  jday  at  ?  "  And  again  the  fellow 
seemed  to  divine  what  passed,  for  he 
said  : — 

"  Your  friend  is  wrong  this  time.  I  am 
not  the  cheat  he  thinks  me." 

"  Tell  me  something  you  know  about 
me,"  said  Pracontal,  smiling  ;  and  he  filled 
a  goblet  with  wine  and  handed  it  to  him. 

The  otlier,  however,  made  a  gesture  of 
refusal,  and  coldly  said  :  "  What  shall  it 
be  about  ?  I'll  ansAver  any  question  you 
put  to  me." 

"  What  is  he  about  to  do  ?  "  cried  Long- 
worth.-  "  What  great  step  in  life  is  he  on 
the  eve  of  taking  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  a  fortune-teller,"  said  the 
man,  roughly;  "though  I  could  tell  you 
that  he's  not  to  be  married  to  this  rich 
Englishwoman.  That  fine  bubble  is  burst 
already. " 

Pracontal  tried  to  laugh,  but  he  could 
not  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
thunder  out :  "  Servants'  stories  and 
lackeys'  talk  ! " 

"No  such  thing,  sir.  I  deal  as  little 
with  these  people  as  yourself.  You  seem 
to  think  me  an  impostor  ;  but  I  tell  you  1 
am  less  of  a  cheat  than  either  of  you.  Ay, 
sir,  than  you,  who  jday  fine  gentlemen,  mi 
lordo,  here  in  Italy,  but  whose  father  was 
a  land-steward  ;  or  than  you " 

"What  of  me — what  of  me?"  cried 
Pracontal,  Avliose  intense  etigerness  now 
mastered  every  other  emotion. 

"  You  !  who  cannot  tell  who  or  what  you 
are,  who  have  a  dozen  names,  and  no  right 
to  any  of  them  ;  and  who,  though  you  have 
your  initials  Jjurned  in  gunpowder  in  the 
bend  of  your  arm,  have  no  other  baptismal 
registry.  Ah  !  do  I  know  you  now  ?  "  cried 
he,  as  Pracontal  sank  upon  a  seat,  covered 
with  a  cold  sweat  and  fainting. 

"  This  is  some  rascally  trick.  It  is  some 
private  act  of  hate.  Keep  him  in  talk  till 
1  fetch  a  gendarme."  Longworth  whis- 
pered this,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Bad  counsel  that  he  has  given  you," 
said  the  man.  "  J/y  advice  is  better.  Get 
away  from  this  at  once — get  away  before  he 
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returns.  There's  only  sliame  and  disgrace 
before  you  now." 

He  moved  over  to  where  Pracontal  was 
seated,  and  placing  his  mouth  clofcC  to  his 
ear,  vrhispered  some  words  slowly  and  delib- 
erately. 

"  And  are  you  Niccolo  Baldassare  ?  "  mut- 
tered Pracontal. 

'"  Come  with  me,  and  learn  all,"  said  the 
man,  moving  to  the  door  ;  "  for  I  will  not 
wait  to  be  'arrested  and  made  a  town- 
talk." 

Pracontal  arose  and  followed  him. 

The  old  man  walked  with  a  firm  and 
rapid  step.  He  descended  the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  crossed  the 
wide  piazza,  and  issued  from  tfie  gate  out 
upon  the  Campagna,  and  skirting  the  an- 
cient wall,  was  soon  lost  to  vicAV  among  the 
straggling  hovels  which  cluster  at  intervals 
beneath  the  ramparts.  Pracontal  continued 
to  walk  behind  him,  his  head  sunk  on  his 
bosom,  and  his  steps  listless  and  uncertain, 
like  one  Vv^alki ng  in  sleep.  Neither  was 
seen  more  after  that  iiio'ht. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


THE  LAST  OF  ALL. 


All  the  emissaries  had  returned  to  the 
villa  except  Sedley,  who  found  himself 
obliged  to  revisit  England  suddenly,  but 
from  vvdiom  came  a  few  lines  of  telegram, 
stating  that  the  '^  case  of  Pracontal  do 
Bramleigh  v.  Bramleigh  had  been  struck 
out  of  the  cause  list ;  Kelson  a  heavy  loser, 
having  made  large  advances  to  plaintiff." 

"Wasn't  it  like  the  old  fox  to  add  this 
about  his  colleague  ?  As  if  any  of  us  cared 
about  Kelson,  or  thought  of  him  ! " 

"  Good  fortune  is  very  selfish,  I  really 
believe,"  said  Nelly.  "  We  have  done  noth- 
ing but  talk  of  ourselves,  our  interests,  and 
our  intentions  for  the  last  four  days,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  we  don't  seem  tired  of 
doing  so  yet." 

''  It  would  be  a  niggardly  thing  to  deny 
us  that  pleasure,  seeing  what  v^e  have 
passed  through  to  reach  it,"  cried  Jack. 

"  Who'll  v/rite  to  Marion  with  the  news  ?  " 
said  Augustus. 

''Not  I,"  said  Jack  ;  "  or  if  I  do  it  will 
be  to  sign  myself  '  late  Sam  Eogers.' " 

''  H  George  acce^its  the  'embassy  chap- 
laincy," said  Julia,  "he  can  convey  the 
tidings  by  word  of  month." 

"  To  guess  by  his  dreary  face,"  said  Jack, 
"  one  would  say  he  had  really  closed  with 
that  proposal.     What's  the  matter,  old  fel- 


low ;  has  the  general  joy  here  not  warmed 
your  heart  ?  " 

L'Estrange,  pale  and  red  alternately, 
blundered  out  a  few  scarcely  coherent 
words  ;  and  Julia,  who  well  knew  what 
feelings  were  agitating  him,  and  how  the 
hoi)es  that  adversity  had  favored  might  be 
dashed,  now  that  a  brighter  fortune  had 
dawned,  came  quickly  to  his  re>:icuo,  and- 
said,  "  I  see  what  George  is  thinking  of. 
George  is  wondering  v^dien  we  shall  all  be 
as  happy  and  as  united  again  as  we  have 
been  here,  under  this  dear  old  roof." 

"But  v/liy  shoidd  we  not?"  broke  in 
Augustus.  "  I  mean  to  keep  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  meeting  here,  and  assemble  you 
all  every  year  at  this  place.  Perhaps  I  have 
forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  am  the  owner 
of  the  villa.  I  have  signed  the  contract 
this  morning." 

A  cry  of  joy — almost  a  cheer — greeted 
this  announcement,  and  Augustus  went 
on  : — 

"  My  ferns,  and  my  green  beetles,  and 
my  sea  anemones,  as  Nolly  enumerates 
them,  can  all  be  prosecuted  here,  and  I 
purpose  to  remain  and  live  here." 

"  A^id  Castello?" 

"  Jack  will  go  and  live  at  Castello," 
continued  he;  "  I  have  interceded  with  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance" — he  did  not 
glance  at  J  alia,  but  she  blushed  as  he  spoke 
— "  to  keep  a  certain  green  room,  with  a 
little  stair  out  of  it  down  to  the  garden,  for 
me  when  I  go  there.  Beyond  that  I  reserve 
nothing." 

"  We'll  only  half  value  the  gift  without 
you,  old  fellow,"  said  Jack,  as  he  passed 
his  arm  around  her,  and  drew  her  fondly 
towards  him. 

"^  As  one  of  the  uninstructed  public," 
interposed  Cutbill,  "  I  desire  to  ask,  who 
are  meant  by  /  We '?" 

A  half-insolent  toss  of  the  head  from 
Julia,  meant  specially  for  the  speaker,  was, 
however,  seen  by  the  others,  vvdio  could 
not  help  laughing  at  it  heartily. 

"  I  think  the  uninstructed  public  should 
have  a  little  'deference  f.or  those  who  know 
more,"  broke  in  Jack,  tartly,  for  he  re- 
sented hotly  vdiatever  seemed  to  annoy 
J  alia. 

"  Tom  Cutbill  is  shunted  olf  tlic  line,  I 
see,"  said  Cutbill,  mournfully. 

"If  he  vvcre,"  cried  Augustus,  "we 
should  be  about  the  most  worthless  set  of 
people  living.  We  owe  him  much,  and 
like  him  even  more." 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  call  handsome," 
resumed  Catbill,  "'  and  if  it  wasn't  a  mo- 
ment when  you  are  all  thinking  of  things  a 
precious  sight  more  interesting  than  T.  C, 
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I'll  ask  i)enTiission  to  return  my  ackuow- 
Icdgnients  in  ;i  s})eecli.'' 

"  Oh,  dou't  Jiiiike  a  si)eecli,  Mr.  CutbiU," 
said  Julia. 

"  No,  ma'am.  I'll  reserve  myself  till  I 
return  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids," 

"  Will  no  one  suppress  him?"  said  Julia, 
in  a  whisper. 

.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  to  live  at 
Castello,  dearest,"  said  Nelly,  as  she  drew 
Julia  to  licr,  and  kissed  her.  "  You  are 
just  the  chatelaine  to  become  it." 

'*  There  is  such  a  thing  as  losing  one's 
head,  Nelly,  out  of  sheer  delight,  and  when 
I  rhink  I  shall  soon  be  one  of  you  I  run 
this  risk;  but  tell  me,  dearest" — and  here 
she  whispered  her  lowest — ''-wliy  is  not 
our  joy  perfect?  Wliy  is  i)oor  George  to  be 
left  out  of  all  this  hapijiness?" 

"  You  must  ask  /n'm  that,"  muttered, 
she,  hiding  her  licad  on  the  other's 
shoulder. 

"  And  miiy  I,  dearest?"  cried  Julia,  rap- 
turously. '''  Oh,  Nelly,  if  there  be  one  joy 
in  the  T\'^orld  I  v/ould  prize  above  ail  it 
would  be  to  know  you  were  doubly  my 
sister — doubly  bound  to  me  in  aifeOtion. 
See,  darling,  see — even  as  we  are  speaking 
— George  and  your  brother  have  walked 
away  together.  Oh,  can  it  be — can  it  be? 
Y"es,  dearest,"  cried  she,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her,  "  your  brother  is  liolding 
him  by  the  hand,  and  the  tears  are  falling 
along  George's  cheek;  his  happiness  is 
assured,  and  you  are  his  own." 

Nelly's  chest  heaved  violently,  and  two 
low  deep  sobs  burst  from  her,  but  her  face 
was  buried  in  Julia's  bosom,  and  she  never 
uttered  a  word.  And  thus  Julia  led  her 
gently  away  dov/n  one  of  the  lonely  alleys 
of  the  garden,  till  they  were  lost  to  sight. 

Lovers  are  i)roverbially  the  very  worst 
of  company  for  the  outer  world,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  say  which  is  •  more  intolerable — 
their  rapture  or  their  reserve.  The  over- 
weening selfishness  of  the  tender  passion 
conciliates  no  sympathy;  very  fortunately,  it 
is  quite  indifferent  to  it.  If  it  were  not 
all-sufficing,  it  would  not  be  t-hat  glorious 
delirium  that  believes  the  present  to  be 
eternal,  and  sees  a  world  peopled  only'  by 
two. 

AVhat  should  we  gain,  therefore,  if  we 
loitered  in  such  company?  They  would 
not  tell  us  their  secrets — they  would  .  not 
care  to  hears  ours.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say 
that,  after  some  dark  and  anxious  days  in 
life,  fortune  once  more  shone  out  on  those 
whom  we  saw  so  prosperous  when  first  we 
met  them.  If  they  were  not  very  brilliant, 
nor  very  good,  they  were  probably — with 
defects  of  temper  and  shortcomings  in  high 


resolve — pretty  much  like  the  best  of  those 
we  know  in  life.  Augustus,  with  a  certain 
small  vanity  that  tormented  him  into  think- 
ing that  he  had  a  lesson  to  read  to  the  world, 
and  that  he  was  a  much  liner  creature  than 
he  seemed  or  looked,  was  really  a  generously- 
minded  and  Avarm-h carted  fellow,  who 
loved  his  neighbor — meaning  his  brother  in' 
his  sister — a  great  deal  better  than  himself. 

Nelly  was  about  as  good  as — I  don't 
think  better  than — nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  honestly  brought-u})  girls,  who,  not 
seduced  by  the  luxuries  of  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition,  come  early  to  feel  and  to 
knov/  what  money  can  and  what  it  cannot 
do. 

Jack  had  many  defects  of  hot  temper 
and  hastiness,  but  on  the  whole  was  a  fine 
sailor-like  fellow,  carrying  with  him 
through  life  the  dashing  hardihood  that  he 
would  have  displayed  in  a  breach  or  on  a 
boarding,  and  thus  occasionally  exube- 
rant, where  smaller  and  weaker  traits 
would  have  sufficed.  Such  men,  from  time 
to  time,  make  troublesome  first  lieutenants, 
but  Avomcn  do  not  dislike  them,  and  there 
is  an  impression  abroad  that  they  make 
good  husbands,  and  that  all  the  bluster 
they  employ  towards  the  world  subsides 
into  the  mildest  possible  murmur  beside 
the  domestic  hearth-rug. 

Marion  was  not  much  more  or  ijiuch  less 
than  we  have  seen  her  ;  and  though  she  be- 
,came,  by  the  great  and  distinguished  services 
of  her  husband,  a  coimtess,  she  was  not 
Avithout  a  strange  sentiment  of  envy  for  a 
certain  small  vicarage  m  Herts,  Avherc  rosy 
children  romped  before  the  latticed  porch, 
beneath  which  sat  a  very  blooming  and 
Ijcautiful  mother,  and  worked  as  her  hus- 
band read  for  her.  A  very  sim2)le  little 
home  sketch  ;  but  it  was  the  page  of  a  life 
where  all  harmonized  and  all  vvent  smooth- 
ly on  :  one  of  those  lives  of  small  ambitions 
and  hunlble  pleasures  vrhicu  arc  nearer 
Paradise  than  anything  this  world  gives  us. 

Temple  Bramleigh  was  a  secretary  of 
legation,  and  lived  to  sec  himself — in  the 
uniformity  of  his  manuscript,  the  precision 
of  his  docketing,  and  the  exactness  of  his 
sealing-wax, — the  pet  of-  "the  Office." 
Acolytes,  who  swung  incense  before  per- 
manent secretaries,  or  held  up  the  vestments 
of  chief  clerks,  and  v.-ho  heard  the  woi'ds, 
which  drop  from  the  high  priests  of  fooL- 
cap,  declared  Temple  wa.s  a  rising  man  ;  and 
with  a  brother-in-law  in  the  Lords,  and  a 
brother  rich  enough  to  contest  a  seat  in 
the  Lower  House,  one  whose  future  pointed 
to  a  high  post  and  no  small  distinction  ;  for, 
happily  for  us,  we  ]\\o  in  an  age  where  self- 
assertion  is  as  insutlieient  in  public  life  as 
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self-righteousness  iu  religion,  and  our  mer- 
its arc  always  best  cared  for  by  imputed 
lioliness. 

The  story  of  this  volume  is  of  the  Bram- 
leighs,  and  I  must  not  presume  to  sup])ose 
that  my  reader  interests  himself  in  the  fate 
of  tliose  secondar}^  personages  wlio  figure 
in  the  picture.  Lady  Augusta,  however, 
deserves  a  passing  mention,  but  perhaps 
her  own  words  will  be  more  descriptive  than 
any  of  mine  :  and  I  cannot  better  conclude 
than  with  the  letter  she  wrote  to  iS^dly,  and 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"  Villa  Altieri,  Rome. 

*•'  Dearest  Child  : — 

"  How  shall  I  ever  convey  to  you  one- 
half  the  transport,  the  joy,  the  ecstasy  I 
am  filled  with  by  this  glorious  news  !  There 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  hiw  or  scandal  or 
exposure.  Your  estates  arc  your  own,  and 
your  dear  name  stands  forth  untarnished 
and  splendid  as  it  has  ever  done.  It  is  only 
as  I  bethink  me  of  what  you  and  dearest 
Augustus  and  darling  Jack  must  have  gone 
through  that  I  spare  you  the  narrative  of 
my  own  sufferings,  my  days  of  sorrow,  my 
nigiits  of  crying.  It  was  indeed  a  terrific 
trial,  to  us  all,  and  those  horrid  stories  of 
hair  turning  white  from  grief  made  me  rush 
to  the  glass  every  morning  at"  daybreak 
with  a  degree  of  terror  that  I  know  well  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  throw  off  for  many  a 
year ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  dearest,  that 
the  washes  are  a  mistake,  and  most  per- 
nicious !  They  are  made  of  what  chemists 
call  Ethiops  mineral,  which  is  as  explosive 
as  nitro-glycerine  ;  and  once  penetrating 
the  pores,  the  head  becomes,  as  Doctor 
Robertson  says,  a  '  charged  shell.'  Can 
you  fancy  anything  as  horrible  ?  Incipient 
greyness  is  best  treated  with  silver  powder, 
which,  when  the  eyelashes  are  properly 
darkened  at  the  iase,  gives  a  very  charming 
luster  to  the  expression.  On  no  account 
use  gold  powder. 

"  It  was  a  Mr.  Longwortli,  a  neighbor  of 
yours,  whom  you  don't  knov\^,  brouglit  me 
the  first  news ;  but  it  was  soon  all  over 
Rome,  for  his  father — I  mean  Pracontal's — 
was  formerly  much  employed  by  Antonelli, 
and  came  here  with  the  tidings  that  the 
mine  had  exploded  and  blown  up  only  them- 
selves. A  very  dreadful  man-  his  father, 
with  a  saber-scar  down  the  cheek,  and  deep 
marks  of  manacles  on  his  wrists  and  ankles  ; 
but  wouldn't  take  money  from  the  Cardi- 
nal, nor  anything  but  a  passport.  And 
they  went  away,  so  the  police  say,  on  foot, 
P.  dressed  in  some  horrid  coarse  clothes 
like  his  father  ;  and,  oh,  darling,  how 
handsome  he  was,  and  how  distinguished- 
looking  !    It  was  young  France,  if  you  like  ; 


but,  after  all,  don't  we  all  like  the  Boule- 
vard de  Ghent  better  than  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  ?  lie  was  very  witty,  too  ;  that  is, 
he  was  a  master  of  a  hingujige  where  wit 
comes  eaey,  and  could  season  talk  with 
those  nice  little  flatteries  which,  like  jiori- 
■ture  in  singing,  heighten  tlie  charm,  but 
never  impair  tiie  force  of  the  melody.  And 
then,  how  he  sang  !  Imagine  Mario  in  a  bou- 
doir with  a  cottage  piano  accompaniment, 
and  then  you  have  it.  It  is  very  hard  to 
know  anything  about  men,  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  lie  was  not  a  cheat ;  he  believed 
the  whole  stupid  story  and  fancied  tiiat 
there  had  been  a  painter  called  Lami,  and  a 
beautiful  creature  who  married  somebody 
and  was  the  mother  of  somebody  else.  He 
almost  made  me  believe  it,  too  ;  that  is, 
it  bored  me  incft'ably,  and  I  used  to  doze 
over  it,  and  when  I  awoke  I  wasn't  quite 
sure  whether  I  dreamed  ho  Avas  a  man  of 
fortune  or  that  such  was  a  fact.  Do  you 
think  liG^ll  shoot  himself  ?  I  hope  he'll  not 
shoot  himself.  It  would  throv\^  such  a  last- 
ing gloom  over  the  whole  incident  that  one 
could  never  fall  back  upon  it  in  memory 
without  deep  sorrow  ;  but  men  are  so  essen- 
tially selfish  I  don't  think  that  this  con- 
sideration would  weigh  with  him. 

''  Some  malicious  people  here  circulated 
a  story  tliat  he  had  made  me  an  offer  of 
marriage,  and  that  I  had  accepted  it. 
Just  as  they  said  some  months  ago  that  I 
had  gone  over  to  Rome,  and  here  I  am  still, 
as  the  police-sheet  calls  me,  a  '  AYidow  and 
a  Protestant.'  My  character  for  eccen- 
tricity exposes  me  naturally  to  these  kinds 
of  scandal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
saves  me  from  the  trouble  of  refuting  or 
denying  them.  So  that  I  shall  take  no 
notice  whatever  either  of  my  conversion 
or  my  marriage,  and  the  dear  world — 
never  ill-natured  Avhen  it  is  useless — will 
at  last  accept  tlie  fact,  small  and  in- 
significant though  it  be,  just  as  creditors 
take  half  a  crown  in  the  pound  after  a 
bankruptcy. 

"And  now,  dearest,  is  it  too  soon,  is  it 
too  importunate,  or  is  it  too  indelicate  to  tell 
your  brother  that,  though  I'm  the  most 
ethereal  of  creatures,  I  require  to  eat  occa- 
sionally, and  that,  though  I  am  continually 
reproved  for  the  lowness  of  my  dresses,  I 
still  do  wear  some  clothes.  In  a  word,  dear- 
est, I  am  in  dire  poverty,  and  to  give  me 
simply  a  thousand  a  year  is  to  say.  Be  a  cas- 
ual pauper.  No  one-^my  worst  enemy — and 
I  suppose  I  have  a  few  who  hate  and  would 
despitefully  use  me— can  say  I  am  cxtrava- 
giint.  1'h'e  necessaries  of  life,  as  they  are 
called,  are  the  costly  things,  and  these  are 
what  I  can  perfectly  well  dispense  with.     I 
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want  its  elegancies,  its  refinements,  and 
these  one  Inis  so  cheaply.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  cost  of  the  bouquet  on  your 
dinner-table  ?  Ccrtainl}' not  more  than  one 
of  your  entrees ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
charming  and  more  pleasure-giving.  My 
coffee  costs  me  no  more  out  of  Sevres  than 
out  of  a  v;hitc  mug  with  a  li})  like  a  milk- 
pail  ;  and  will  you  tell  me  that  the  Mocha 
is  the  same  intlie  one  as  the  other  ?  What 
I  v.'ant  is  that  life  slionld  be  picturesque, 
that  its  elegancies  should  so  surround  one, 
that  its  coarser,  grosser  elements  be  ke])t 
out  of  sight  ;  and  this  is  a  cheaj)  philoso- 
phy. My  little  villa  here — and  nothing 
can  be  smaller — alfords  it ;  but  come  and 
see,  dearest — that  is  the  true  way — come 
and  see  how  I  live.  If  ever  there  was  an 
existence  of  simple  pleasures  it  is  mine,  I 
never  receive  in  the  morning — I  study.  I 
eitlier  read  imi)roving  books — I'll  show. you 
some  of  tliem — or  I  converse  with  Monsig- 
nore  Galloni.  We  talk  theology  and  mun- 
dane things  at  times,  and  we  play  besique, 
and  we  flirt  a  little  ;  but  not  as  you  would 
understand  flirtation.  It  is  as  though  a  light 
zepli}T  stirred  the  leav'es  of  the  affections 
and  shook  out  the  perfume,  but  never  de- 
tached a  blossom  nor  injured  a  bud.  Mon- 
signore  is  an  adejit  at  this  game  ;  so  serious, 
and  yet  so  tender,  so  spiritual,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  compassionate  to  poor  weak 
human  nature — which,  by  the  way,  he  un- 
derstands in  its  conflicts  with  itself,  its  mo- 
tives, and  its  struggles  as  none  of  your  lay- 
men do.  Not  but  jwor  Pracontal  had  a 
very  ingenious  turn,   and  could  reconcile 


much  that  coarser  minds  would  have  called 
discrepant  aiul  contradictory. 

"So  that,  dearest,  with  less  than  three 
thousand,  or  two  five  hundred,  I  must  posi- 
tively go  to  goal.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  none  care  to  go  over  to  that  house 
in  Ireland,  I  might  as  well  live  tliere,  at 
least  for  the  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year  that  the  odious  climate  permits.  As 
to  the  people,  I  know  they  would  doat  on 
me.  I  feel  for  them  very  much,  and  I  have 
learned  out  here  the  true  chords  their  na- 
tures respond  to.  What  do  you  say  to  this 
plan  ?  Would  it  not  be  ecstasy  if  you 
agreed  to  share  it  ?  The  cheapness  of  Ire- 
land is  a  proverb.  I  had  a  grand-uncle  who 
once  was  Viceroy  there,  and  Ins  letters  show 
that  he  only  spent  a  third  of  his  official  in- 
come. 

"  I'd  like  to  do  this,  too,  if  I  only  knew 
what  my  oflKcial  income  was.  Ask  Gusty 
this  question,  and  kiss  every  one  that  ought 
to  be  kissed,  and  give  them  loves  innumer- 
able, and  believe  me  ever  your 

"Boating  mamma  (or  mamina,  that's 
prettier),  "  Augusta  Bkamleigh. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Marion  to-morrow.  It 
will  not  be  as  easy  a  task  as  this  letter  ;  but 
I  have  done  even  more  difficult  ones.  So 
they  are  saying  now  that  Culduft''s  promo- 
tion was  a  mere  mistake  ;  that  there  never 
was  such  a  man  as  Sam  Rogers  at  all — no 
case — no  indemnity— no  escape — no  any- 
thing. 0  dear  me,  as  Monsignore  says, 
what  rest  have  our  feet  once  we  leave  total 
incredulity  ?  " 


END    OF   VOLUME   V. 
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